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LAURA  BRIDGEMAN. 


THE 


FAMOUS    DEAF  MUTE'S 
BRAIN  ANALYZED. 


An  Autopsy  at  Clark  University  Under  the 
Direction  of  Prof.  Donaldson— The  Weight 
of  the  Brain  Less  Than  Nprmal— The  Left 
Side  Not  So  Much  Developed-, 


On  the  24th  of  May,  1880,  died  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  a  very  remarkable 
woman.  Throughout  the  oivilized  world 
the  name  of  Laura  Bridgman  was  known. 
In  her  education  was  the  greatest  triumph 
of  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe.  As 
all  will  remember,  she  was  hern,  60  years 
ago,  in  New  Hampshire.  At  the  age  of  two 
years  she  with  her  two  sifters  was  seized 
with  scarlet  fever.  The  two  sisters  died 
hut  she  recovered  her  health  after  a  severs 
struggle.  But  she  was,  upon  recovery, 
found  to  have  been  wholly  deprived  of  the 
sense         of         hearing.         The  sight 

•f  the  left  eye  was  entirely 
pone.  With  the  right  eye,  for 
five  or  six  years  she  appeared  to  have  some 
sensation  of  sight,  hut  even  this  faded 
away,  leaving  her,  in  her  eighth  year, 
wholly  blind  and  deaf.  Speech,  such  as 
■he  had  gained  when  seized  with  illness, 
was  lost  with  the  sense  of  hearing.  The 
eenses  of  taste  and  smell  were  almost 
wholly  lacking.  Touch  alone  remained  to 
her  in  its  perfection.  This  was  her  condi- 
tion when  Dr.  Howe  found  her  in  1S37  and 
brought  her  to  the  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston.  His  suc- 
cess in  awakening  her  intelligence  and  de- 
veloping her  mind  has  become  a  matter  of 
history. 

The  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  like  that 
of  Helen  Keller  and  others  similarly 
afflicted,  has  presented  many  interesting 
features  for  the  study  of  men  of  science. 
There  are  psychological  questions  to  he 
unravelled,  and  questions  theological 
which  remain  a  mystery.  Do  people, 
afflicted  as  are  and  have  been  these,  think 
as  we  think,  who  are  endowed  with  our 
full  faculties?  If  so,  what  is  the  language 
of  their  thoughts?  Does  the  human  mind, 
unstimulated  by  training,  cr  by  tradition, 
conceive  of  a  supreme  being?  These  are 
hut  few  of  the  many  questions  wbich  have 
muzzled  the  brains  of  thinking  men  and 
vomer,,  when  they  regard  the  peculiar 
s  tuation  in  which  blind  deaf  mutes  are 
p«aeed,  enshrouded  as  they  are  bv  a  double 
'  night. 

The   case   of   Laura   Bridgman   has   for 
y«ars   attracted   the  attention  of    psychol- 
ogy, and   her   contribution   to  that  science 
has  been  by  no   means   small.     But  it  has 
for  years   been   believed  by  scientists  that 
Iter  death  would  contribute  far  deeper  ana 
f.C  reaching  knowledge.    When,  therefore,    I 
it  was  announced  that   Laura  Bridgman's   j 
lifeVwas    ended,  the    desire    at  once  arose   , 
airdng  such  men  to  search  for  those  hidden   I 
thinks    which    perchance    might    now    he   I 
revekled.     With    the    full  consent  of    her 
relatives,  whet  instantly  discerned  the  great  I 
value  of  such    investigations,  Dr.    G.  Stan- 
ley Hall,  president  of    Clark  University  of 
Worcester,  was  summoned  to  Boston.     The 
full    charge   of   the  autopsy  was  placed  in 
his   hands,  and   the    brain  of    the  remark- 
able woman    was    carefully   removed  and 
conveyed  to  Clark  University.     The  knowl- 
edge that  such  an  operation  was  performed 
was   shared   by  but  a   few  persons,  among 
whom  was  a  representative  of  The  Adver- 
tiser.    It   was  believed    that  a  thoroughly 
scientific  examination  of    the    brain  would 

eveal  some  laws  of  development  ■nhieh 
nave  been  hitherto  unknown. 

At  Clark  University,  the  brain,  to  which 

lie  eyes  were  attached,  was  given  in 
charge  of  H.  H.  Donaldson,  Ph.D.,  assis- 
tant professor  of  necrology  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  first  step  in  the  iinDortant  ex- 
amination which  was  to  follow  was  long 
Mid  tedious.  The  tissues  of  the  human 
'  ra'n   are   exceedingly   soft   and   will  not 


hear  much  handling.  The  brain  must  be 
hardened  before  i,.uch  work  could  be 
done  and  before  models  could  he  takoD. 
This  was  accomplished  bv  immersing  it  for 
weeks  and  months  in  a  fluid  known  to 
scientists  as  Mtieler's  fluid,  to  which  alco- 
hol was  added.  This  immersion  continued 
until  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  eyes 
were  separated  from  the  brain  and  the 
latter  was  immersed  for  three  months 
more,  this  time  in  a  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potassium.  A  final  immersion  for  some 
weeks  in  alcohol  completed  the  hardening 
process. 

It  should  be  stated  that,  aocording  to 
the  10th  census  of  the  United  States,  out 
of  503  blind  deaf  mutes  247  were  also 
idiotic  or  insane,  the  disease  which  pro- 
duced the  loss  of  senses  having  also  de- 
stroyed or  irreparably  injured  the  brain 
power.  It  was  therefore  in  a  measure  re- 
markable that  Laura  Bridgman  retained 
her  mental  faculties  in  the  midst  of  her 
dreadful  affliction.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  examination  of  the  brain  would 
show  some  portions  but  slightlv  developed, 
especially  those  regions  which  "are  believed 
to  be  connected  with  the  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing.  Previous  to  any  examination 
of  the  brain  it  was  photographed  from  six 
points  of  view  and  an  excellent  cast  in 
plaster  was  also  taken. 

The  weight  of  the  brain   when   put   into 
the    scales  was  shown  to    be    1204    grms., 
1  which  is  slightly,  but    only    slightlv,    less 
than    the  weight    of   the  average   English 
>and  European  female  brain.      It   must    be 
borne  in  mind  that  Miss  Bridgman  was  but 
5ft.    3in.    in   height,  60  vears  of   age,  and 
weighed,    at    her    death,  but   98   pounds. 
The  weight  of   her  brain,    therefore,    may 
be    regarded    as    fully  equal    to    that    of 
women  of  her  age  and  size, 
B     An  article  in  the  current  number  of    the 
American  Journal    of    Psvehology,    edited 
by    Dr.  Hall,  contains  a  lengthv    and    ex- 
tremely technical  description  of  the  exam- 
ination of  the  brain,  with  a  view  to    ascer- 
i  tain    its    development  in  relation    to    the 
missing    senses.     It  was    found    that    the   i 
nerves    of    the    medulla,  iucluding   those 
associated  respectivelv  with  the  senses   of 
]  taste  and  of  hearing  and    with    the    exter- 
nal muscle  of  the  eyeball,  were  somewhat 
reduced  in  size,  although    all    the    cranial 
nerves  were  small.  In  fact  all  the  nerves  of 
the  brain  which  are    believed    to    he    con- 
i  neeted  with    the  visual  sense   were    much 
|  shrunken,  of  course  by  disuse. 

An  examination  of   the    surface    of    the 

i  two  hemispheres  of   the  brain  showed  that 

it  the  left  hemisphere   in  some  of   its  details 

,*as   much   less    well  developed   than    the 

;  right.     It  is    believed,  although   not    defi- 

•  nitely  determined,  that    these  features    of 

the  left  side    are    cennected  with    the  very 

limited    powers    of    speech    possessed    by 

Miss   Bridgman.     The  word     "limited"  i3 

used    for,  although    it    is    not    generally 

known,  she  was  able  to  articulate    a    few 

.words,  such    as    "doctor,"    "ship,"     "pie" 

and  several    others.     There    is    said  to  be 

i  good  ground  for  the  view  that  it  is    a    cer- 

-  tain  portion  of  the  left  hemisphere  of    the 

j  brain  in  right  handed    persons  that  is    the 

centre  for  articulate  speech. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  ara  some 
portions  of  the  loft  hemisphere  which  ap- 
pear to  be  more  fully  developed  than  cor- 
responding portions  of  the  right  and,  in- 
deed, abnormally  developed.  This  is  ac- 
counted for,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that 
for  some  years  after  the  occurrence  of  her 
misfortune,  Laura  was  somewhat  sensitive 
to  light  in  her  right  eye,  while  she  was 
completely  blind  in  her  left.  The  lobe  of 
the  brain  cennected  with  the  right  eye  is, 
therefore,  better  preserved  and  developed 
than  that  connected  with  the  left  eye. 

A  careful  measurement  of  the  area  of 
the  brain  and  comparison  with  tables  of 
such  measurements  in  other  cases  shows 
thai  it  was  rather  small  for  its  weight,  or 
putting  it  in  another  way,  was  somewhat 
heavy  for  its  size.  On  the  whole,  however, 
Laura  Bridgman's  brain,  so  far  as  rneas- 
lUrements  are  concerned,  differs  from  other 
brains  in  no  remarkable  degree,  and  such 
difference  as  appears  can  be  accounted  for, 
in  part  at  least,  by  the  failure  of  certain 
portions  of  the  brain  to  develop  com- 
pletely. • 

The  critical  examination  of  the  hrain  is 
not  yet  completed,  and  snore  and  deeply 
interesting  developments  are  expected  to 
appear  in  further  researches.  The  results 
to  science  thus  far  have  been  to  intensify 
the  belief    that    certain    senses  have  their 


centre  in  certain  portions  of  tho  brain,  and 
to  identify  these  localities. 


ad  I 


UN  BAY  MORNING 
IDITI0N, 

BOSTON,. JAN.  11,  1S91. 


Mrs.  A.'g  Christmas. 

UV  ELIZABETH  rORTUi:  OOVU1. 

Mr?.  A  ,  a  society  young  woman,  In  one  of  our  large 
cities,  was  an  only  daughter  of  devoted  parents,  with 
whom  ChrUtmas  had  always  been  a  gala  day  of  pres- 
\  etta  and  favor? .  Iler  marriage  to  a  wealthy  gentleman 
only  made  the  holiday  season  more  loyous.  Every 
year  a  new  way  was  devised  to  make  more  Interesting 
iho  dlEtrlbutlon  of  presents  In  her  beautiful,  specious  I 
home.  But,  ttrange  to  say.  In  all  these  years  of  display, 
with  the  exception  of  the  servants  In  the  employ  or  the 
family,  no  present)  went  beyond  tie  circle  ol  friends 
and  relative?.  This  circle,  however,  was  a  large  one, 
demanding  considerable  time  and  money.  But  a  now 
era  In  the  lady's  life  was  now  to  dawn. 

The  morning  after  the  Christmas  of  1889,  as  alone,  she 
was  looking  over  her  presents,  a  servant  banded  her  a 
letter,  just  left  at  the  bouse.  It  told  tho  tbrllllag  story  of 
an  orphan  child  who,  tbrough  tho  mlnlalryofaCblldrco's 
Home,  had,  the  day  before,  received  a  Christmas  pree- 
cnt  for  the  first  time,  Mrs.  A.,  brought  up  in  luxury, 
as  she  had  'jeen,  could  hardly  believe  Buch  a  thing  po's- 
6lble.  The  thought  grew  npon  her  until  the  sight  of 
her  own  beautiful  presents  gave  her  pain.  She  actually 
felt  a  longing  to  share  them  with  poor  children  who 
had  never  bad  a  Christmas  gift,  lint  what  could  a 
bomeleBB,  starving  child  do  with  such  magnificent 
things?  she  asked.  Throwing  herself  into  a  chair,  she 
repeated  slowly  again  and  again,  A  homeless  child,  At 
length  she  cried  out,  "And  I,  with  all  this  grandeur 
around  me,  never  having  known  anything  else  In  all 
the  years  of  my  life!  Ob.  It  Is  wrong,  something  Ib 
wrong!" 

She  sat  In  6llence  a  few  moment?,  then  again  read  ! 
the  letter.  Upon  reading  It  the  first  time,  she  bad) 
merely  glanced  over  the  facts  relative  to  the  Children's  | 
Home;  but  now  they  became  Interesting.  The  Idea  of 
a  home  lor  little  children  whom  cruel  fate  bad  brought 
Into  tho  world  only  to  starve  or  beg,  Impressed  her  I 
more  and  more.  It  touched  the  mother-heart  which 
had  hungered  more  than  the  world  knew ;  for  her  sev.  > 
eral  years  of  married  life  bad  brought  no  child.  Deeply 
moved  as  she  was,  Mrs.  A.  waB  not  content  with  merely 
tblnklng  or  dwelling  on  facts.  She  must  act  in  some 
way.  So  before  the  day  was  over,  sbe  called  upon  a 
director  of  tbe  Home,  a  lady  wltb  whom  Bhe  bad  a 
speaking  acquaintance.  Having  satisfied  herself  of  the 
work,  she  oft'tred  her  servlcse  In  any  way  ne»ded.  Be- 
ing a  woman  of  undoubtei  social  position  and  wealth 
(that  was  tbe  most  known  of  her  by  the  managers  of 
the  Home),  she  was  heartily  welcomed.  Soon  she  was 
placed  upon  Important  committees.  It  was  not  long 
before  she  was  personally  acquainted  with  every  child 
In  the  Home,  who,  In  tarnocame  to  call  her  the«'beautl- 
ful  lady  "  Sbe  Btarted  and  pat  upon  a  permanent 
basis  of  support  a  kindergarten.  A  young  lady  whom 
reverses  had  thrown  upon  her  own  resources,  was  hired 
to  spend  three  afternoons  a  week  In  reading  bright 
EtorleB  to  the  children  and  in  giving  cheerlul  talks.  She 
also  employed  a  woman  to  do  the  needed  mending.  In. 
deed,  the  lnelgbt  and  good  judgment  alwaTs  manifest 
in  the  management  of  her  own  home  were  now  seen  In 
tbatcf  the  Children's  Home. 

When  Christmas  came,  after  considerable  discussion, 
her  husband  and  parents  yielded  to  her  desire  to  cele- 
brate tbe  day  oy  putting  all  the  time  and  money  usually 
spent  on  herself  and  lrlendB  Into  a  children'^  festival  at  j 
tcr  bomc.  The  old  way  of  celebrailog  the  day  tbey 
would  have  preferred,  wth  a  check  sent  to  the  Home 
as  a  Christmas  gift.  But  Mrs.  A.  desired  more.  She  I 
wished  to  see  the  children  barmy,  to  have  a  personal  share  j 
In  their  Christmas.  At  last  tte  day  arrived.  All  the  ele- 
gant furniture  was  rcnuved  from  the  large  drawlne- 
room,  and  the  two  Christmas  trees,  laden  with  useful 
tblng',  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  children.  Mrs. 
A.,  while  superintending  the  work,  could  but  compare 
this  condition  of  affairs  wltb  that  of  previous  Cbrlst- 
maees.  She  was  remarking  to  this  effect  when  the 
thirty  children  arrived.  Each  had  on  the  new  dress 
the  "Beautiful  ladj "  had  provided.  All  the  dally  helpers 
came  to  share  tbe  joy.  Even  the  director- o£  tbe  Insti- 
tution were  Invited  to  be  present.  A  pleasing  entertain- 
ment by  a  ventriloquist  was  interspersed  with  good 
music.  A  SiniaClaus  was  active  in  distributing  the 
presents.  The  first  one  taken  off  the  tree  was  a  check  to 
pay  off  a  mortgage  on  the  Home  building.  This  was  tbe 
Bum  tbe  husband  and  parents  had  cilculated,  wltb  tbelr 
U6ual  Indulgence,  to  spend  on  tbe  hostess.  Her  request 
to  the  members  of  her  Christmas  circle  that  no  present 
be  given  to  her  only  as  it  6hould  be  given  for  the  chil- 
dren, was  generously  responded  to,  mostly  In  money. 
This  was  Invested  In  useful,  pretty  things  for  the  trees. 
As,  one  bv  one,  these  were  handed  to  the  children,  per 
feet  happiness  rclrned.  To  more  than  one  half  of  tbcm 
these  were  the  lirst  Christmas  gifts  tver  received.  Tbe  last 
present  removed  was  a  sum  ol  money  for  the  little  blind 
boys  and  girls  In  a  kindergarten  near  Boston,  which  ibe 
children  had  saved  out  of  live  cents  a  week  Mrs.  A.  had 
given  each  chill  for  three  months  before  Christmas. 
She  believed  In  making  them  thoughtful  for  those  less 
favored  than  themselves. 

Alter  a  repast,  simple  compared  to  the  usual  elegance 
of  the  family  entertainments,  but  In  perfect  keeping 
with  the  occasion,  the  children  were  taken  to  their 
Home  lu  a  large  pleasure  wagon  provided  by  tbelr  host- 
ess. The  Home  was  only  two  miles  away,  but  that  they 
mlsht  have  a  longer  ride,  the  driver  was  told  to  make  it 
four. 

After  their  departure,  when  the  house  was  restored 
to  Its  usual  order,  Mrs,  A  threw  herself  down  on  an 


T 


eaBy  chair  for  a  moment's  rest.  Strange,  deep  feelings 
filled  her  sonl.  At  length  she  said  to  her  husband: 
"Dear,  I  never  In  my  whole  life  hat  such  a  happy,  such 
a  blessed  Christmas  as  this,  of  1S90.  Those  bronzes 
would  have  been  magnificent,  but  to  pay  off  that  mort 
gage  with  the  money  they  would  have  cost  was  a  thou- 
sand limes  better.  To  have  seen  before  me  my  usual 
array  of  presents  would  have  been  a  jjy  Indeed,  but  to 
see  tuoee  dear  children  bappy  was  a  much  greater  joy. 
Why  did  I  never  thlpkof  all  tnls  before?  Oh,  I  have  been 
so  selfish!" 

"Not  selfish,  dearest,"  responded  ber  husband,  cceply 
touched  bv  her  depth  of  feeling.  "If  you  had  been  a 
naturally  selfish  woman,  vou  never  could  have  been  ca- 
pable of  doing  what  you  have  done  the  past  year.  It 
has  only  been  the  uslDg  In  another  direction  of  the  wl60 
head  and  warm  heart  we  all  know  so  well  here." 

"Well,  thoughtless  then,"  added  the  good  wife,  grate- 
ful ibat  her  husband  had  come  to  recognize  the  need  as 
well  as  the  value  of  what  she  had  done. 


I  —  The  statementof  fact  which  SIIss  Eiizibotb  Porter 
Gould  presents  In  to-day's  Gazette  under  the  caption 
of  "A  Christmas  Present"  will  touch  tenderly  every 
generous  heart.    Co  not  omit  to  read  It. 

Tho  Alumni  Association  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  has  Issued  the  first  number  of  The  Mentor, 
a  monthly  magazine.  It  contains  an  Introduction  by 
Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  other  articles  of  Interest. 
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THE  BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

Unless  one  visits  the  Boston  Art  Museum  fre- 
quently and  makes  thorough  inspection,  he 
hardly  appreciates  the  increasing  merit  and 
value  of  the  collections  there  in  the  departments 
of  antiquities  and  sculpture.  Originals  are  not 
wanting,  aud  these  gain  In  number  every  year; 
but  the  importance  to  artists  of  the  casts  from 
the  antique  and  from  the  grand  work  of  the 
middle-age  sculptors  Is  far  greater  than  the  ar- 
tistic worth  of  the  originals  owned  by  the 
museum.  There,  for  example,  is  a  good  cast  of 
the  famous  pulpit  of  Kicholas  of  Pisa  in  the 
Baptistry  01  that  city,  wherein,  as  Buskin  says 
he  worked  after  a  Greek  model  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  a  sarcophagus  from  the  Levant, 
which  stands  now  in  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa,  aud  passes  for  the  tomb  of  the  Countess 
Beatrice.  Perhaps  a  cast  of  that  very  sarco" 
phagus  Is  in  the  museum,  thougn  I  failed  to  see 
it.  It  should  be,  If  only  In  memory  of  Kuskin, 
to  whom  the  revival  of  interest  in  good  art  and 
architecture  is  very  much  clue  in  Boston 
as  in  England.  It  is  in  their  sarcophagi 
and  grave  monuments  as  much  as  anywhere 
that  the  unequalled  skill  of  the  Greek  sculptors 
shows  itself.  Another  number  of  these  is  in- 
definite and  unknown.  Every  year  new  ones 
are  discovered,  and  any  one  of  them  mav  be  a 
model  of  high  art.  In  the  museum  also 
are  casts  of  the  statues,  and  seme  of  them,  that 
under  the  name  of  saints  of  Old  Testament 
worthies,  adorn  the  churches  and  squares  and 
halls  of  Florence,  St.  George  of  Donatello, 
David  of  Verocctuo  and  Michael  Angelo,  and 
the  Ave  recumbent  statues  on  Santa  Croce  and 
other  places  of  burial.  The  epitaph  of  Carlo  Mar- 
suppini  is  there  in  plaster,  and  I  should  hope  his 
beautiful  recumbent  figure,  as  characteristic  as 
the  Greek  funereal  art,  though  not  so  graceful. 
Every  time  one  goes  to  the  art  museum  he  re- 
grets that  lie  cannot  see  these  copies,  of  great 
works  ottener,  since  it  is  denied  us  often  to  sea 
the  works  themselves. 

Beading  lately  the  published  letters  of  Dr. 
Howe  from  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  European 
capitals  in  1832-3— printed  iu  the  Boston  Courier 
and  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  of  those 
years-I  was  struck  with  the  vivid  picture  they 
give  ef  European  politics  60  years  ago,  when 
the  face  of  Europe  was  changing  in  a  small  way, 
a>  It  has  since  changed  on  a  large  scale.  Bel- 
glum  was  then  a  new  created  kingdom,  and 
Greece  was  slowly  emerging  from  the  barbarism 
oi  her  aespc.  ate  struggle  for  freedom  from  the 
Turk;  while  unhappy  Poland  had  tried  revo- 
lution against  Kussi..,  and  been  crushed  by  the 
young  Czar  Nicholas.  All  these  movements, 
and  many  more,  are  portrayed  by  Howe 
with  a  liveliness  and  enthusiasm  for  liberty  that 
is  now  seldom  found  among  the  young  Ameri- 
cans who  wander  leisurely  over  Europe  or  re- 
side there  In  studious  or  idle  ease,  admiring  the 
climate,  the  art  and  the  antiquities.  Howe  was 
sent  in  1832  by  Lafayette  into  Prussian  Poland 
te  distribute  aid  to  the  armed  refugees  from 
Bussia,  aud  on  his  return  was  cast  into  a  secret 
prison  of  Berlin,  from  which  the  intercession  of 
W.  C.  Elves  of  Virginia,  then  our  minister  at 
Paris,  released  him.  He  tells  the  story  himself 
in  one  of  these  letters;  and  in  another  it  is  told 


for  him  by  Fenrilmore  Cooper  and  Prof.  Morse, 
famous  Americans  then  living  in  Paris.  What  in- 
teresting material  for  the  biography  of  Dr.  Howe, 
which  his  children  are  preparing  for  publication. 
He  was  very  careless  himself  of  these  records 
of  his  early  life,  and  even  bought  up  and  de- 
stroyed copies  of  his  early  history  of  the  great 
revolution,  published  in  1828  at  New  York. 
Portions  of  this  book  were  translated  into 
Greek  and  published  iu  Athens  two  years  ago, 
where  they  made  a  sensation,  from  the  freedom 
with  which  they  spoke  of  the  Greek  chieftains 
of  1823-5. 

"When  Dr.  Howe  established  his  colony  of 
Greek  refugees  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  in 
1830,  he  little  thought  that  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  would  be  trenched  by  a  ship-canal  before 
the  end  ot  the  century;  yet  this  has  been  done, 
chiefly  through  the  energy  of  the  Garibaldian 
general,  Tiirr,  who  has  been  for  some  years  at 
the  head  of  the  enterprise.  The  project  for  a 
ship-canal  through  the  neck  of  Cape  Cod  in  Sand- 
wich, though  discussed  for  200  years,  has  not 
come  so  near  success  as  this  Corinth  Canal— 
though  the  work  is  much  easier,  and  the  value 
to  commerce  probably  as  great.  The  eld  char- 
ter for  building  at  Sandwich  has  expired,  and 
the  work  has  stopped  till  a  new  charter  can  be 
got  of  the  legislature,  for  some  syndi- 
cate of  capitalists  who  will  again  try  to  cut  the 

1  canal  through.  The  state  house  lobby  are  plan- 
ning to  be  employed  on  this  business,  and  are 
not  without  hepes  of  carrying  through  one  of 
the  four  or  five  charters  for  which  application  is 
now  made.  A  fair  and  practicable  charter 
ought  to  be  given  if  there  are  capitalists,  as 
there  seems  to  be,  who  will  spend  money  on  the 
work.  The  principal  furnisher  of  capital,  thus 
far,  has  been  Mr.  Quincy  Shaw  of  Boston,  it  is 
said,  who  gave  it  from  his  interest  on  the  ma- 
chine that  was  aoing  the  work.  Whether  he  or 
anyone  will  subscribe  farther  will  appear 
during  the  session  of  the  legislature ;  hut  the 
Cape  people  hope  for  the  best.  Just  now  the 
prospect  is  good  also  of  reviving  the  abandoned 
glass-making  industry  at  Sandwich,  near  the 
mouth  of  this  canal.  This  would  be  more  useful 
than  the  completion  of  the  canal,  tor  it  would 
again  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  workmen 
there  who  are  now  seeking  employment  else- 
where at  their  trade.  The  works  are  expected 
to  open   in   the    spring,    if   not   sooner,  and  to 

!  manufacture  glass  m  general,  as  formerly. 


F.  B.  Saseoen. 


Concord.  Jan.  10. 
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LEARNING  TO  TALK. 


Willie  Robin  Begins  to  Learn 
to  Talk  with  Her  Fingers. 


The  Dawnine  Intellieence  of  This 
»eaf.  Dumb  and  Blind  Child— The 
.Methods  of  Her  Education— First 
Idea  of  Arbitrary  Signs— Her  Won- 
derful Manual  Dexterity. 

The  readers  of  the  Herald  will  doubtless 
remember  the  recently  published  story  of 
little  Willie  Eobiu,  the  deaf,  dumb  ana  blind 
child  from  Texas,  who  has  become  an  inmate 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica 
Plaiu,  and  whose  progress  in  education  has 
to  be  so  carefully  watched  by  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  phenomenon  of  educating  this 
helpless  class,  to, whom  the  world  Is  shut, 
save  to  the  sense  ot  touch. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  one  of  the  Hekald 
people  to  be  present  at  a  lesson  given  to  the 
child  yesterday  afternoon,  and  to  hear  from 
the  teacher  the  story  of  her  progress.  The 
teacher,  Miss  Thayer  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
seems  to  nave  a  special  adaptability  for  the 
work  to  whicn  she  has  been  called.  She  is  a 
young  lady  of  pleasant  appearance,  quiet 
manner,  and  a  personal  magnetism  which 
makes  itself  instantly  felt.  She  was  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  her  own  city  for  a 
short  time,  and  was  called  from  that  work  to 
a  position  In  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  at 
Hartford.  Here  she  speedily  took  up  the 
work  of  teaching  articulation  and  was  very 
successful,  almost  phenomenally  so  for  one 
ot  her  small  experience. 

She  was  selected  by  Mr.  Anagnos  as  the 


teacher  for  little  Willie,  and  began  her 
special  training  at  once.  It  took  but  a  short 
time  for  her  to  master  the  methods,  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  ready  the  child  was  sent  for. 

As 'he  Herald  stated  in  its  former  arti- 
cle ihe  mother  eame  with  the  child,  aud  it 
was  decided  to  attempt  no  teaching  during 
her  stay.  All  that  was  done  during  the  first 
fnrtnight  was  to  allow  her  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  place,  the  peoole  about 
her,  especially  her  teacher,  under  whose 
charge  she  was  DUt  at  once,  and  the  children 
of  the  Kindergarten.  It  did  not  take  her 
long  to  become  acaualnted  or  to  fall  in  to 
the  wavs  of  those  about  her. 

One  thing  was  greatly  in  her  teacher's 
favor,  the  child  is  naturally  very  systematic 
ana: orderly,  ana  wants  everything  dona 
almost  lilerally  by  rule.  Miss  Thayer  says 
that  the  first  indie  tlon  she  had  of  that  was 
when  she  attempted  to  give  her  a  little  mani- 
cure treatment.  She  first  let  her  examine 
the  nail  cleaner  and  scissors,  ana  then  she 
began  her  work.    She 

Took  the  itlerht  Hand. 
beginning  with  the  thumb;  when  she  had 
finished,  she  took  the  other  hand,  and  was 
about  to  begin,  giving  no  thought  to  tne  mat- 
ter, with  the  little  finger.  But  Willie  would 
have  none  of  that;  the  thumb  must  be  the 
first  to  be  attended  to;  and  so  Miss  Thayer 
began  with  the  thumb,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  child,  who  made  her  content  quite 
manifest  by  signs.  Her  mother  stayed  until 
after  the  new  year,  and  soon  after  she  went 
the  lessons  began. 

The  first  object  selected  to  teach  her  was 
the  word  hat.  and  It  was  suggested  In  this 
way:  She  was  given  one  day  to  answer  her- 
self with;  a  round  Japanese  basket  that  was 
ornamented  with  a  bow.  As  soon  as  she  felt 
(his  bit  of  decoration,  she  put  the  basket  on 
her  head,  thinking  that  it  was  a  hat.  Her 
teacher  then  spelled  in  her  hand  the  letters 
h— a— t,  then  gave  her  a  hat  to  examine ;  then 
she  made  her  make  the  letters  on  her  own 
fingers.  At  first,  of  course,  sne  did  not 
comprehend  the  idea  at  all,  but  Miss 
Thayer  worked  with  her  very  pa- 
tiently. Different  kinds  of  hats  were  given 
her,  and  she  was  made  to  spell  the  word.  By 
and  by  she  began  to  comprehend  that  these 
signs  with  her  hand  meant  the  object.  To 
test  her  more  thoroughly.oue  day  Miss  Thayer 
got  ready  to  take  her  out  for  a  walk.  She 
put  all  her  clothing  on  except  her  flat,  and 
then  left  her.  Instantly  she  began  making 
signs  for  her  hat,  putting  her  hand  to  her 
head  and  pulling  Miss  Thayer's  dress  to  at- 
tract her  attention.  But  Miss  Thayer  sat 
quietly  and  would  not  be  moved.  Suddenly  a 
light  of  intelligence  flashed  across  her 
face,  and  as  svvift  as  thought  she 
spelled  the  wora  with  her  fingers.  Instantly 
Miss  Th  iyer  put  it  on  her  head  and  her  child 
gave  a  sigh  of  re.llefr  She  knew  that  the 
word  and  object  were  one,  aud  the  first  lesson 
was  learned.  For  the  first  time  it  dawnea 
upon  her  that  objects  had  absolute  terms  be- 
longing to  them,  or  at  least  that  one  object 
had.  The  next  word  that  was  taught  her  was 
fan ;  she  mastered  that  a  little  sooner  than 
she  did  hat,  because  she  had  a  little  glimmer 
of  an  Idea  of  what  was  required  of  her.  and 
what  she  was  trying  to  do.  Then  came  the 
word  ring. 

The  method  of  teacning  was  always  the 
same. 

First  the  Object 
was  given  her  to  examine,  then  Miss  Thayer 
spelled  it  in  her  hand,  then  she  taught  her  to 
make  the  letters  with  her  fingers.  It  was 
slow  work  at  first,  and  yet,  when  one  con- 
siders that  there  wa3  no  opportunity  for  ex- 
planation, that  everything  had  to  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  touch,  it  does  seem 
almost  a  miracle  that  In  less  than  10  days 
the  child  should  have  comprehended  the 
Idea  of  absolute  signs  and  have  learned  these 
words. 

That  she  has  learned  them  was  proved  be- 
yond a  doubt  yesterday.  Miss  Thayer  took 
a  large  hag  and  put  in  it  an  assortment  of 
rings,  of  fans  ana  several  dolls'  hats.  Willie 
was  then  given  the  hag  to  play  with.  As  she 
put  in  her  hand  she  pulled  out  first  a  ring; 
qmok  as  thought  she  spelled  It;  then  came 
another  ring,  then  a  hat,  then  a  fan.  and  so 
on  until  the  bag  was  empty.  In  every  case 
she  spelleu  the  name  of  the  object  correctly, 
and  seemed  delighted,  as  in  her  search  In  the 
bag  she  found  something  every  time  which 
she  recognized. 

Finding  n  at  these  words  were  understood 
beyond  a  doubt.  Miss  Thayer  began  with  two 
other  words,  "bread"  and  "water."  A  bit  of 
bread  was  given  her  to  taste,  then  the  word 
was  spelled  in  her  hand,  and  shebegan  slowly 
to  Imitate  the  letters.  After  she  had  worked 
a  little  while  over  that,  she  was  given  the  op- 
por.  unity  or  resting,  and  the  word  "water" 
w  s  taken  up  in  tie  same  way.  Miss  Thayer 
dipped  the  lips  of  the  little  fingers  m  the 
cup,  then  spelled  the  word  in  her 
hand,  and  haa  her  repeat  It.  Then 
she  was  given  the  bread  again,  then  the 
water,  until  she  seemed  to  understand. 
When  she  fully  compreheuds  that  everytiiin" 
has  absolute  expression  by  signs  the  wor£ 
will  be  easier.  Gradually  she  is  coming  to 
this  compre  euslon ;  one  sees  It  by  the  quick 
flush  of  intelligence  that  sweeps  over  the  little 
face,  illuminating  it  with  a  brightness  that  Is 
delightful  to  contemulaie. 

On  Saturday  Miss  Thaver  took  her  shop- 
ping and  bought  her  a  box  of  raised  i.locks, 
with  which  she  was  perfectly  delighted.  She 
would  sit  an  hour  at  a  time  examining  them 
and  feeling  ot  their  surfaces  as  a  first  lessou. 
Miss  Thaver  took  the  letters  h  a-t,  gave 
them  to  her  In  order,  spelled  them  in  her 
nana,  then  gave  her  her  doll's  hat.  She  didn't 
quite  comprehend  It,  but  turned  from  one  to 
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another  uitli  an  expression  ol  wonder  and 
perplexed  inquiry  on  her   face.    The  leason 
will  be  tried  every  day  until  she 
Orasua  the  Idea, 

and  finds  that  another  mode  of  expression 
and  communication  Is  open  to  her. 

Iu  the  mean  time,  whlie  this  mental  train- 
ing Is  going  on.  the  child  is  also  given  certain 
manual  Instnictiun.  She  goes  into  the  kin- 
dergarten class,  and  taKes  the  weaving  and 
paper  foldinc  and  clay  modelling  with  all  the 
rest.  Her  advancement  In  this  is  remarka- 
ble. She  weaves  with  facility  and  with  abso- 
lute correctness,  and  is  delighted  to  do  it. 
In  (act,  she  does  everything  well  with  her 
hands.  Having  a  nicely  of  touch  that  Is  ner- 
lectly  fascinating  in  Its  exquisite  rellnement. 
She  is  always  delighted  when  the  time  comes 
for  going  to  the  kindergarten,  and  relin- 
quishes ner  work  with  reluctance  when 
iho  time  Is  ended.  She  knows  her  o«n 
seat,  and  she  always  goes  to  it  at  once  with- 
out a  mistake  and  without  guidance.  One 
day  last  week  one  of  the  111  tie  girls  of  the 
klndergart  n  was  kept  up  stairs  by  a  severe 
cold,  and  Miss  Johnson  thought  that  possibly 
Willie  might  like  her  seat,  since  It  brought 
her  nearer  to  some  children  whom  she 
specially  liked.  But  that  did  not  Butt  Miss 
Willie  at  all.  She  wanted  her  own  seat,  and 
she  had  it;  then  she  settled  down  to  work 
with  an  earnestness  and  satisfaction  that 
was  very  amusing  to  behold. 
One  day  thev  were  given  paper  to  tol'l.  and 
some  models  were  placed  oefore  them  to 
feel.  Willie  examined  hers,  then  putting 
them  asi  e  she  made  a  cocked  hat  of  her 
paper,  put  it  on  the  head  of  her  doll  that  sat 
by  her  in  a  little  chair,  then  spelled  ••hat"  to 
Miss  Johnson  and  M  Iss  Thayer.  In  fact,  that 
word  has  taken  full  possession  ot  her,  anil 
when  she  was  given  some  clay  to  model,  the 
first  thing  sue  did  was  to  make  a  hat,  and 
then  triumphantly  spell  it.  In  the  same  wav 
she  m>do  a  fan  in  her  paper  folding,  and 
when  her  teacher  taueht  her  to  make  paper 
strips  with  rings  with  the  mucilage,  and  then 
shewed  her  how  to  make  a  series  of  rings  her 
delight  knew  no  bounds. 

In  Amesbury,  last  Fridav,  she  found  that 
the  little  Kin'  er  arten.,gins  were  sewlui;, 
and  she  has  asked  10  be  allowed  to  do  it  loo. 
She  has  a  fashion  of  making  believe  to  sew 
that  uas  a  great  source  of  amusement  to  her- 
self; she  would  take  a  piece  of  paper,  make 
holes  iu  it  with  a  pin,  then  punch  them  a  little 
with  her  Auger  to  make  them  bigger,  and 
pusn  a  string  In  and  out.  But  that  amuse- 
ment 

Paled  to  Insignificance 
when  she  had  a  real  needle  put  into  her  hand 
and  was  given  a  little  bag  to  over  seam.  It 
may  seem  incredible,  but  she  did  the  work  re- 
markably well.  It  would  stand  comparison 
with  the  first  sewing  of  any  girl  with  eyes, 
and  In  the  full  pu3sesslon  of  her  faculties.  Iu 
fact,  her  manual  dexterity  is  something  re- 
markable, and,  combined  with  her  idea  of 
order  and  system,  promises  remarkably  well 
for  an  unusual  development. 

She  is  a  remarkably  well  behaved  child, 
particularly  at  the  table.  When  she  first 
came  she  wanted  to  touch  everything  and 
everybody,  and  was  all  oyer  the  dining  room, 
but  miss  Thayer  soou  gave  her  to  understand 
that  such  behavior  would  not  be  permitted, 
and  she  now  behaves  as  quietly  and  well  as 
any  graver  person.  She  keeps  her  unem- 
ployed hand  on  her  lap  and  uses  her  fork  or 
spoon  handily,  and  seldom  drops  her  food. 
The  first  thing  that  attracted  her  was  her 
napkin  ring.  She  examined  it,  then  she  ex- 
amined Miss  Thayer's  and  found  her  napkin 
rolled  in  it;  then  she  found  that  all  the  rest 
had  napkins  and  rings,  and  her  next  act  was 
to  foln  her  own  napkin,  put  it  In  the  ring  and 
lay  it  beside  her  plate. 

She  is  remark  bly  quick  in  her  observa- 
tion, and  a  thing  once  named  is  never  forgot- 
ten or  omitted.  Of  course,  all  tins  has  not 
been  ccompitshed  without  a  great  deal  of 
work,  and  the  exercise  of  almost  unlimited 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There 
have  been  one  or  two  Patties  roy  il,  but  vic- 
tory in  every  case  has  been  with  Mrs.  Thaver, 
aim  Willie  is  rapidly  learning  that  her  w'ord 
is  law. 

One  of  the  most  touching  sights,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  that  afforded  a  certain  enter- 
tainment to  those  who  saw  It,  was  the  at- 
tempt of  Edith  Thomas  to  cive  a  1-sson  to 
Wilie.  Edith  bad  come  over  from  South 
Boston  to  visit  Willie,  and.  belm:  told  what 
Willie  had  learned,  was  quite  de  ermmed  to 
make  i  er  show  off  for  her  benefit.  Willie 
preferred  entertainment  to  educaiion  at  ihe 
hands  of  Bdith.  and  a  fit  of  perverseness 
took  her.  Wheu  she  Is  perverse  he  is  not 
cross  nor  ugly,  but  is  simply  mischievous  and 
frolicsome.  She  wants  to  play,  and  she  will 
not  be  serious.  It  was  a  study  to  wateh  the 
two  laces,  one  so  earnest  and  the  other  so 
full  of  merriment.  The  lesson  wasn't  an  im- 
mense success,  but  Edith  hopes  for  better  re- 
sults the  next  time. 

In  the  mean  time  the  progress  of  this  child 
will  be  watched  with  the  greatest  Interest, 
and  every  uew  phase  of  her  worK  will  be 
given  to  the  Herald  readers. 


TUESDAY,    JANUARY    13,    1891. 


A    NEW    BUILDING    NEEDED.       , 

A  new  building  is  imperatively  needed  for 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  This  institu- 
tion, says  Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  annual  report, 
soon  to  be  made  public,  is  doing  a  holy  work.  It 
is  accomplishing  even  more  than  its  projectors 
claimed  for  it,  or  its  most  sanguine  friends  and 
promoters  dreamed  of.  It  has  already  opened  a 
wide  field,  which  is  of  paramount  interest,  and 
promises  to  bring  about  a  wholesome  revolu- 
tion in  the  education  of  sightless  children,  and 
supply  a  sound  and  solid  foundation  for  the  su- 
perstructure of  later  school  work.  Measured 
by  any  proper  standard,  the  success  of  this  en- 
terprise is  simply  amazing.  But,  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  constant 
extension  of  its  usefulness,  its  wants  are 
also  multiplied  day  by  day,  and  some 
of  them  have  already  become  imperative.  Of 
these  the  principal  and  most  pressing  one  at 
present  is  the  enlargement  of  accommoda- 
tions. Additional  room  is  urgently  needed  to 
enable  the  managers  to  receive  the  crowding 
numbers  of  applicants,  to  make  room  properly 
to  classify  and  train  the  children,  to  make  it 
possible  to  keep  the  little  blind  children 
through  the  kindergarten  years  and  not  hurry 
them  to  the  society  of  elder  children,  and  to 
allow  a  small  number  of  seeing  little  boys  and 
girls  residing  in  the  neighborhood  to  partici- 
pate in  the  daily  exercises  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  associate  with  the  tiny  pupils  both  in  the 
school-rooms  and  on  the  playground,  as  their 
fellow-workers  and  playmates,  their  friends 
and  companions. 

Mr.  Anagnos  particularly  deplores  the  fact 
that  ten  children  were  last  year  crowded  out 
of  the  kindergarten.  He  says- 
Some  of  them  were  too  small  in  stature  and 
immature  in  mind  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
influences  of  the  kindergarten.  The  necessity 
which  prompted  this  action  is  greatly  to  be  la- 
mented for  more  reasons  than  one.  It  changed 
abruptly  the  course  of  training  of  the  children, 
disorganized  the  work  of  the  infant  institution 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  created  much 
unhappiness  and  discontent,  and  it  struck  at 
the  root  of  the  principles  at  the  foundation  of 
the  kindergarten. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  additional  room  is 
absolutely  demanded  both  by  the  steady  growth 
of  the  kindergarten  and  by  the  needs  of  the 
children.  We  cannot  too  warmly  urge  upon  all 
friends  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  the 
necessity  for  a  new  and  commodious  building, 
similar  to  that  now  in  use.  We  earnestly  sec- 
ond the  call  upon  the  public  and  benefactors  of 
the  little  sightless  children  to  provide  for  its 
erection  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 

This  appeal,  coming  as  it  does  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  endowment  fund, 
may  give  to  some  people  the  impression  that 
there  is  no  end  to  the  wants  of  the  kindergarten, 
but  the  need  is  evident,  the  demand  is  urgent. 
It  would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  have  this  noble 
work,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  intelli- 
gent training  of  the  blind,  crippled  for  lack  of 
room  to  do  its  work.  The  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  has  been  a  cherished  and  favorite  good 
worK  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity. 
The  new  year  can  offer  no  better  outlet  for 
good  will  than  munificent  gifts  to  the  building 
fund  from  all  who  are  touched  to  tenderness  by 
the  needs  of  helpless  little  blind  children. 


LITTLE    EDITH    THOMAS, 


The    Education    of     a    Deaf    and 
Dumb    Blind    Child. 


In  Laura  Bridgman's  Place  at  South  Boston 
—Anecdotes  and  Incidents. 


In  th9  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution many  pages  are  devoted  to  little  Bdith 
Thomas,  who  has  gone  from  the  kindergar- 
ten to  South  Boston  and  is  growing  rapidly 
in  mental  and  bodily  stature.  Some  extracts 
from  Mr.  Anagnos's  report  are  given : 

The  year  has  been  one  of  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  history  of  this  interesting  little 
girl,  and  its  results  have  fully  justified  all 
hopes.  She  had  made  fair  progress,  but  her 
advancement  has  proceeded  with  but  little 
cooperation  on  her  part.  The  isolation  con- 
sequent upon  her  triple  privation  developed 
a  fund  of  resources  within  herself  which  ap- 
parently made  her  unconscious  of   any  want, 


and  mop-    self-reliant    and  Independent  than 

. hear   and 
speak.      Hence   the  occupation* a 

offered  by  her  teachera  struggled  for 
a  long  time  unsuccessfully  to  gain  her  atten- 
tion and  interest.  At  first  tiny  a>t.-,  to  her, 
an  unwarrantable  Interference  with  her  own 
plans,  against  which  she  rebelled  ;  she  grad- 
ually submitted  to  them  with  better  grace, 
then  accepted  them  as  neo-ssary. 

In  February,  Edith  and  her    teacher  were 
removed  from  the  kindergarten,  in    Jamaica 
Plain,  to  the  girls'  department  of  the  school 
at  South  Boston.     The  change   w»    a    great 
delight   to   Edith,    and   has  accelerat 
progress  in  all  directions.    The   use    of    per- 
sonal pronouns  was  very  slowly  adopted  by 
Edith.     At  first  she  considered  it   an    indig- 
nity to  be  addressed  as  you,    and   expr 
her  resentment  in  look  and  manner.     When 
she  found  that  her  teacher  accepted  this  form 
of  address,  she  ceased  to  object ;  but  It 
not  until   long  after   she   under 
propriety   that   she    accustomed  herself  to 
these  pronouns. 

The  change  in  Edith's  special  teacher,  and 
the  interruption  of  lessons  during  thi 
summer  vacations,  have  prevented  the  keep- 
ing of  a  record  of  her  progress  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  it  quite  impossible  to  say  how  large 
a  stock  of  words  she  has  at  command,  for  she 
now  draws  from  many  sources.  Her  vocabu- 
lary is  sufficient  for  ordinary  conversation, 
and  it  is  rapidly  increasing,  now  that  she 
reads  more  and  talks  with  so  many  people. 
She  shows  a  special,  and  sometimes  inexpli- 
cable liking  for  certain  words,  which  she 
will  introduce  at  every  opportunity.  A/raid 
is  one  of  these ;  certainly  is  another ;  this,  in- 
deed, is  her  common  form  of  affirmation, 
although  it  is  not  often  used  by  those  about 
her.  Still  another  favorite  word  is  mis- 
chievous, and  this  she  seems  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar delight  in  using  on  the  slightest  occasion. 
When  she  first  met  this  word,  the  syllable 
mis  occurred  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and 
chievous  at  the  beginning  of  the  next;  and 
Edith  read  it  as  Miss  Chievous,  and  thought 
it  a  very  funny  name.  Although  her  mistake 
was  immediately  corrected,  and  she  fully  un- 
derstands its  meaning,  the  word  always 
seems  to  recall  the  mirth  which  it  first  pro- 
voked. 

She  has  made  excellent  progress  in  read- 
ing, and  enjoys  it  more  and  more  as  she  ad- 
vances. She  not  only  becomes  interested  in 
the  books  which  she  reads  'with  her  teacher 
at  hand,  but  she  sometimes  takes  a  book  and 
sits  down  to  read  by  herself.  At  every  new 
word  Edith  asks  for  enlightenment,  and 
sometimes  the  entire  time  of  the  lesson  is 
spent  in  answering  her  questions,  and  giving 
illustrations  which  will  make  the  meaning 
clear  to  her  mind.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  questions  asked  by  this  little  girl  dur- 
ing a  lesson  upon  oysters  and  clams,  and  are 
given  as  a  sample  of  her  ordinary  question- 
ing in  her  daily  exercises : 

"Do  oysters  and  clams  have  shells?" 
"Where  do  they  live  ?"  "Do  men  get  them 
and  put  them  in  stores?"  "Can  men  get 
them  from  the  ocean  ?"  "Can  they  grow  in 
the  shells?"  "Does  it  have  a  mouth?" 
Then,  being  reminded  of  one  of  her  own  ex- 
periences by  this  talk  about  the  dwellers  of 
the  ocean,  she  remarked,  "I  walked  in  the 
water  with  Mary  Brown,  at  Forest  Park,  and 
she  liked  it." 

Edith  is  now  very  happy  in  joining  a  class 
of  girls  about  her  own  age,  who  listen  to  a 
reading  every  evening.  They  are  now  hear- 
ing "Black  Beauty,"  and  Edith  receives  from 
the  fingers  of  her  teacher  the  story  to  which 
they  listen.  A  part  of  her  pleasure  undoubt- 
edly comes  from  the  feeling  that  she  is 
sharing  with  others,  but  she  is  also  interested 
in  the  book  itself;  she  talks  of  it  at  other 
times,  and  its  influence  is  increasing  her 
thoughtfulness  for  the  comfort  of  animals. 

Early  in  January  she  began  learning  to 
write  Braille — a  system  of  embossed  points, 
which  she  can  read  as  well  as  write  and  thus 
have  the  pleasure  of  examining  her  work. 

Edith's  natural  skill  with  her  fingers  was 
an  excellent  preparation  for  a  course  insloyd 
training.  Her  first  lesson  was  taken  March 
21,  and  in  the  single  lesson  she  learned  to 
use  saw,  hammer  and  plane,  and  made  a 
dish-rack,  for  which  she  measured  the  £ 
as  well  as  cut  them  and  put  them  together. 
It  was  a  creditable  piece  of  work,  even  for  a 
child  who  had  sight  and  hearing  to  guide 
her;  but,  for  one  who  labored  in  absolute 
darkness  and  silence,  it  was  remarkable. 
At  her  second  lesson,  March  25,  she  learned 
to  use  sandpaper,  and  began  a  box. 

Edith  received,  in  all,  ten  lessons,  during 
which  she  made  seven  complete  articles, 
of  which  were  very  creditable,  as  compared 
with  the  work  of  children  who  can  both  see 
and  hear.  The  most  perfect  piece  was  a  box, 
eight  and  one-half  inches  long  by  four  and 
one-half  inches  wide,  and  three  inches  deep. 
The  pieces  were  measured  with  exactness, 
and  smoothly  sawn ;  the  joints  were  perfect, 
and  the  nails  so  nicely  driven  that  no  trace 
of  their  presence,  save  the  sunken  heads,  was 
discernible.  Edith  has  enjoyed  this,  and  her 
lessons  will  be  resumed. 
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A.  She  has  received  nine  lessons  in  articular 

^         tion.    In  these   nine    lessons    she  mastered 

»  more  than  half  the    sounds    or  the   English 

'  language,  besides  learning  a  number  of  words 

and  names  of  persons,  and  a  few  sentence*, 

as  "I  love  you."     "Are    you  well?"     "Give 

me  some  milk."    Her  tones  are  natural,  and 

her  voice  remarkably  sweet.      She   gets  the 

required  sounds  so  easily  and   correctly  that 

i  her  success  has  been  achieved  without  any 

■  real  effort  on  her  part.  Indeed,  it  would, 
have  been  very  difficult  to  have  obtained  any 
satisfactory  results  if  they  had  required  from 
her  the  amount  of  effort  usually  expended, 

I  for  she  was  not  interested  in  these  lessons 
and  frequently  remarked,  "I  do  not  want  to 
talk."  Her  feeling  in  regard  to  it,  however, 
seemed  to  be  a  negative  rather  than  a  posi- 
tive one.  She  followed,  in  playful  mood,  the 
directions  given,  often  with  her  attention 
partially  diverted  by  some  object  within  her 
reach. 

So  much  achieved  under  such  unfavorable 
conditions  indicates  a  probability  of  a  re- 
markable success  if  Edith's  desire  for  oral 
language  should  become  aroused.  Recently 
some  indications  of  this  have  been  observed. 
This  little  girl  takes  the  entire  care  of  her 
room.  She  makes  the  bed,  sweeps,  dusts 
and  puts  it  in  order,  and  seems  to  take  much 
pleasure  in  arranging  the  gifts  of  friends. 
She  makes  the  beds  for  her  dolls,  and  tucks 
them  in  with  great  care  and  neatness,  and 
manifests  a  natural  aptitude  and  liking  for 
the  ordinary  occupations  of  her  sex. 

Although  Edith  receives  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention, she  is  utterly  unconscious  that  it  is 
given  especially  to  her.  She  enjoys  meeting 
strangers,  and  considers  it  a  privilege  to  go 
into  the  hall  on  public  days,  for  the  opportu- 
nity it  gives  her  to  meet  so  many  people.  Not 
a  particle  of  vanity  has  yet  appeared  in  her 
character.  She  is  neat  in  her  habits  and 
in  her  dress,  and  immediately  wishes  to 
change  a  garment  which,  by  its  limp  or  tum- 
bled condition,  or  by  any  other  indications, 
suggests  to  her  mind  an  idea  of  untidiness. 

Her  favorite  color  is  red.  Shortly  before 
her  illness  she  had  a  bonnet  trimmed  with 

:  red  pompons,  which  she  thought  were  very 
beautiful;    and,  when  she  was  able  to  run 

1  about  again,  although  her  sight  was  entirely 
gone,  she  would  put  on  that  bonnet  and 
stand  before  the  glass,  admiring  the  pretty 
red  silk  balls.  If  some  faint  impression  of 
that  color  which  she  had  heard  called  red 
still  lingers  in  her  mind,  how  can  she  iden- 
tify the  manual  expression  of  that  color  with 
the  vocal  expression,  which  was  all  she 
knew  before  her  sight  departed  ?  Or  is  this 
'simply  a  coincidence  ? 

Edith  is  really  sympathetic  wherever  she 
is  conscious  of  suffering,  and  the  misfortune 
of  being  maimed  or  crippled  in  any  way 
touches  her  deeply.  Descending  a  flight  of 
stairs  with  her  teacher,  she  passed  a  man 
seated  near  the  foot,  in  whose  appearance 
and  attitude  there  was  nothing  to  attract  at- 
tion.  Suddenly  Edith  stopped,  passed  her 
hand  down  his  leg,  and,  to  Miss  M's  great 
surprise,  told  her  the  man  had  a  wooden,  leg. 

I  Some  very  slight  contact  in  passing  mus 
have   suggested   to  the  child  a  peculiarity 

i  which  she  hastened  to  verify.    She  thought 

I  that  the  man's  head  must  also  be  of  wood, 

I  and  asked  if  he  could  eat. 

Until   recently  Edith  has  seemed  uncon- 

I  scious  of  her  blindness,  and  although  it  was 

I  freely  spoken  of  in  her  presence  while  her 
hearing  still  remained,  she  has  from  the  be- 

j  ginning  insisted   that  she  could  see.    Before 

I  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed,  her  mother 
went  down  and  asked  her  child  if  she  could 
see  her.  Edith  stretched  out  her  little 
hands,  and  passing  them  over  her  mother's 
head,  answered  in  the  happy  tones  of  child- 
hood, "course  lean  see  you!"  And  a  little 
later,  when  she  began  to  run  about  the 
house,  and  the  children  remarked  that  she 
was  blind,  she  indignantly  denied  it,  insist- 
ed that  she  could  see  everything,  and  ap- 
pealed to  her  mother,  saying,  "I  ain't  blind, 
is  I,  mamma?"  She  would  put  on  some  fa- 
vorite article  of  dress,  which  she  had  worn 
before  she  lost  her  sight,  go  to  the  mirror, 
and  turning  from  side  to  side,  survey  her- 
self with  childish  delight.  Thenceforward 
she  continued  this  apparent  use  of  the  eyes 
with  seemingly  the  same  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion as  if  physical  vision  remained.  If  she 
had  a  new  hair  ribbon,   she  would  go  to  the 

I  glass  to  try  it  on  and  would  even  hold  a 

■  hand  glass,   looking  into  it  all  the  while  her 
i  hair  was  being  combed. 


WEDNESDAY.    JANUARY    14,    1891 


THE     LISTENER. 

The  Listener  has  a  suggestion,  which  he  is 
free  to  call  a  good  one,  for  his  friends  who  like 
to  practise  carpentry  as  an  amusement.  (In  his 
own  personal  circle  there  are  several  gentlemen 
who  are  extremely  fond  of  carpentry  and  cabi- 
net-making, and  expert  at  it  too;  probably 
there  are  many  others  among  the  readers  of  the 
Transcript.)  Out  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  at  Jamaica  Plain,  the  teachers  want  very 
much  a  model  of  a  house  for  use  in  their  classes, 
for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  house  that  is 
wanted  is  one  which  comes  pretty  close  in  all 
its  exterior  appointments  to  a  real  frame  house, 
of  about  the  average  kind ;  it  must  have  a 
shingle  roof,  clapboards  on  the  sides,  windows 
with  swinging  blinds,  and  doors  that 
swing  inward.  It  must  be  of  a  good 
size,  in  order  to  illustrate  sufficiently 
the  details  of  construction:  but  it  must  not 
he  so  large  that  it  cannot  be  carried  through  an 
inside  door.  No  ordinary  external  detail  of  a 
house  of  good  class  should  be  omitted,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  being  made  for 
the  use  of  the  blind,  and  "extras"  and  mere  or- 
naments which  would  tend  to  confuse  the 
minds  of  those  who  cannot  see  should  be  left 
out.  It  should  probably  have  a  sloping  and  not 
a  flat  or  French  roof,  the  sloping  roof  being 
more  typical.  The  Listener  would  himself 
greatly  enjoy  making  such  a  house,  for  such  a 
purpose;  but  carpenters  are  born,  not  made, 
and  he  was  not  born  with  the  gift  of  manual 
dexterity.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  joy  there 
would  be  at  the  Kindergarten  over  such  a  pos- 
session, but  hardly  possible  to  imagine  the 
amount  of  good  it  would  do. 

P.  S.  If  more  than  one  amateur  or  profes- 
sional carpenter  should  set  about  building 
such  a  house  in  his  spare  moments,  no  harm 
would  be  done.  An  extra  one  or  two  houses  of 
varying  construction  would  come  in  handy, 
and  there  are  ether  places  where  they  would  be 
useful. 

P.  S.  No.  2.  They  want  another  house  out  at 
the  Kindergarten ;  but  this  one  is  not  a  model 
of  a  house,  hut  a  real  house— a  duplicate  of  the 
building  that  the  Kindergarten  now  occupies. 
Such  a  building  would  multiply  by  two  the 
wonderful  work  that  the  Kindergarten  is  doing. 
Besides  it  would  give  Heaven  just  so  much  ad- 
ditional foothold  on  earth.  The  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  is  a  little  section  of  heaven— not  a 
mere  earthly  imitation  of  heaven,  but  the  real, 
truly  heaven.  It  is  a  place  where  everybody  is 
perfectly  happy,  and  perfectly  gentle,  and  per- 
fectly enthusiastic.  Is  there  any  better  defini- 
tion of  heaven  than  that? 

But  it  is  said  that  sometimes  tears  are  shed 
even  in  heaven,  in  compassion  of  men ;  and 
perhaps  the  only  alloy  in  the  happiness  at  the 
Kindergarten  is  the  reflection  that  it  cannot  do 
it  full  amount  of  good  and  take  in  all  tho  blind 
children  who  want  to  enter  it,  because  there  is 
not  room.  The  builders  of  the  house  which 
stands  at  Jamaica  Plain  have  done  well.  Now 
some  other  people  (and  those  same  ones  if  the 
spirit  moves  them)  should  build  the  other  house 
alongside  this  one. 

+    +    + 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


FKIDAT,    JANUARY    16.    1891. 


A    PSYCHOLOGICAL    STUDY. 

Development  and  Improvement 
of  Little  Edith  Thomas. 


What  tlie   fear  Has    Dono    for    This 
Shut-in  CUild— Remarkable  Manual 
l>exterity— Her   Success  in  Studying 
Sloyd— Her  Temperament  and  Char- 
acter— Learning  to  Articulate. 
Public  interest  centres  to  a  large  degree 
arouud  the  children,  deprived  of  three  senses, 
who  are  now  under  instruction  at  i lie  schools 
for  tiie  blind  iti  tills  city.    It  was  but  a  day  or 
two  since  the  Herald  save  the  story  of 
Willi-  Kobin,  the  youngest  ot  tins  trio,  and 
the  latest   comer.    Some  idea  was  g'.ven  of 
the  methods  of  instruction  employed,  ami  the 


result,  so  far  as  it  could  be  seen  at  this  eariy 
period. 

Next  in  point  of  interest  is  Edith  Thomas, 
the  little  M  Men  girl  who  lias  been  several 
times  spoken  ot  in  the  Herald.  The  past 
year  has  beenotie  of  marked  ira  irovem  slit  in 
this  child.  Before  t  lis  sue  nad  made  fair  pro-' 
press,  for  au  Intelligent  girl  with  such  careful 
teaching  as  she  had  received  could  hardly 
do  otherwise,  but  her  teachers  say  that  tier 
advancement  proceeded  with  but  little  co- 
operation on  her  part.  The  isolation  conse- 
quent upon  her  triple  privation  developed  a 
fund  of  resources  within  lierselt  which  aopar- 
entlv  made  her  unconscious  of  any  want,  and 
more  self-reliant  and  independent  thau  the 
average  child  who  can  see,  hear,  and  speak. 

Hence  the  occupations  and  amusements 
offered  by  her  teachers  stranded  for  a  long 
time  unsuccessfully  to  gain  her  interest  and 
attention.  At  first  they  were,  to  her,  an  un- 
warrantable interference  with  her  own  plans, 
against  which  she  rebelled.  She  gradually 
submitted  to  them  with  a  better  grace;  then 
she  accepted  them  as  necessary  duties,  until 
there  slowly  rose  within  her  a  decree  of  in- 
terest in  some  of  them.  Onlv  wiih.ii  the  last 
year  has  her  interest  been  so  quictcened  as  to 
make  her  progress  at  all  commensurate  with 
her  ability. 

Edith  has  grown  rapidly  in  stature,  and  her 
figure  has  developed  symmetrically.  Her 
carriage  is  erect  and  graceful,  and  she  is  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  child  in.mind  and  hody. 
The  effect  of  the  educational  influence!  by 
which  she  has  been  surrounded  is  visible  in 
Edith's  face,  which,  though  always  comely, 
grows  more  refined  and  gentle  in  its  expres- 
sion with  each  succeeding  year.  Her  features 
are  pleasing.  The  drooping  eyelids  and  long 
eyelashes  entirely  conceal  the  sightless  eyes, 
and  the  sweet,  attractive  grace  of  her  smile 
makes  her  a  charming  little  girl. 

Her  mental  and  moral  growth  have  ke->t 
pace  with  the  physical.  She  has  made  ex- 
cellent progress  in  all  her  studies;  her  mind 
has  become  more  receptive;  she  has  grown 
more  social  and  communicative,  and 

Mori  Solicitous  to  Plraso. 
as  well  as  to  avoid  displeasing.  Sue  is  strictly 
honest,  to  the  extent  that,  in  little  matters 
amoug  the  children,  where  there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  prevaricate,  the  teachers  find  tnat 
they  can  rely  on  Edith's  word,  and  that  she 
will  be  truthful  even  when  she  knows  the 
facts  are  against  her.  Her  occasional  fits  of 
rebellion  have  ceased;  she  does  not  manifest 
the  slightest  ill-temper  or  opposition  to  the 
wishes  ot  her  teacher.  Her  romping  ways 
have  gradually  become  more  gentle;  yet  she 
has  lost  none  of  her  vivacity  or  love  of  outdoor 
sports  ana  exercise.  Indeed,  she  has  been 
maturing  iu  mind  and  characier  in  a  marked 
degre.-. 

The  acuteness  ot  her  perceptions  is  very 
marked.  Although,  through  severe,  and  re- 
pealed tests  of  specialists,  it  has  been  clearly 
proven  that  the  nerves  of  hearing  are  dean, 
yet  she  is  often  aware  of  sounds  which  are1, 
usually  recognized  oniy  through  the  sense  of 
hearing,  she  not  infrequently  notices  the 
ringing  of  a  bell.  She  listens  very  attentively 
to  mu-do.  with  her  bead  resiiug  upon  the  back 
of  her  seat,  and  the  vibrations  of  the  floor  af- 
fecting her  feet  are  also  an  assistance  to  her. 

After  the  brief  morning  service,  when  the 
girls  march  out  of  the  hall  to  the  music  or  ihe 
piano,  Edith  leads  the  procession,  keeping 
step  with  the  music,  and,  with  a  slight  corre- 
sponding movement  of  the  head,  clearly  indi- 
cating a  perfect  consciousness  of  the  rhythm 
and  pleasure  in  it.  Indeed,  she  often  ex- 
presses a  like  or  nisi  ke  for  the  music  to 
which  she  listens,  and  it  is  evident  that  she 
has  a  genuine  interest  ill  It. 

Ashort  time  after  she  went  to  South  Bos- 
ton from  the  kindergarten  her  teacher  took 
ber  into  a  room  with  which  she  had  not  then 
become  acquainted.  The  floor  was  covered 
with  a  woollen  carpet.  Edith's  seat  was  re- 
moved from  the  wall,  and,  with  her  feet  rest- 
ing upon  a  hassock,  she  s nt,  with  ner  Braiile 
table  in  her  lap,  busily  writing,  when  one  of 
the  older  pupils  entered  the  room, 
seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and  be- 
gan playing.  Edith  did  Dot  notice  her 
entrance,  nor  did  she  know  that  there 
was  a  piano  In  the  room,  but  she  soon  looked 
up  from  her  writing  in  surprise,  and  said,  in 
her  finger  speech:  "Lady  is  playing  piano 
here  m  the  room.  Where  is  it?"  at  the  same 
time  ex  ending  her  hand  in  search  of  the 
piano.  Her  teacher  asked  her  if  she  could 
hear  it,  and  she  reolied,  "Yes,"  pointing  to 
her  cheek,  which  she  turned  In  a  listening  at- 
titude toward  the  instrument. 

It  must  be  remep>bered  that  Edith  was  4 
years  old  before  the  sickness  at  lacked  her 
which  herett  her  of  so  many  of  her  senses, 
and  It  seems  as  though  some  remembrance  of 
that  pist  mu-t  remain  with  her.  Until  re- 
cently she  has  seemed  unconscious  of  her 
blinlness,  and.  althou  'h  it  was  freely  spoken 
of  in  her  presence  while  ner  hearing  still  re- 
mained, she  has  from  the  beginning  insisted 
that  she  could  see. 

Before  she  was  able  to  leave  her  bed.  her 
mother  bent  down  and  asked  the  child  if  she 
could  see  her.    Edith  stretched  out  her  little 
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hands,  ami.  holding  thorn  over  net  mother's 
head,  answered  in  the  happy  tones  of  child- 
hood: 

"Coumo  1  Can  See  Ton." 

And  a  little  laid',  wtieu  she  began  to  run 
about  the  house,  and  the  children  remarked 
that  she  was  blind,  she  indignantly  denial  it. 
insisied  that  she  could  see  everything,  and 
appealed  to  her  mother,  saying: 
••1  ain't  blind,  is  I,  mamma?" 
She  would  put  on  some  favorite  article  of 
dress,  which  she  had  worn  before  sue  lost 
her  sight,  go  to  the  mirror,  ana,  turning  from 
side  lo  side,  smvey  herself  with  ohlldlsn  de> 
light.  She  continued  this  apparent  use  of  the 
eyes  with  seemingly  the  same  degree  of  satis- 
faction as  if  physical  vision  remained.  If 
she  had  a  new  hair  ribbon,  she  would  goto 
the  class  lo  trv  It  on,  and  would  even  h  >ld  a 
handglass,  looking  into  it  nil  the  while  her 
hair  whs  being  combed.  To  the  child  there  13 
a  menial  vision  aceomp tuying  tins  action 
which  Is  real  and  gratifying. 

But.  while  retaining  her  sense  of  inde- 
pendence, she  has  been  observing  those 
around  her,  and  has  now  come  to  realize  that 
there  are  different  wavs  of  seeing.  Ti  e  first 
indication  oi  this  appeared  last  June.  when, 
upon  receiving  irom  home  some  new  articles 
of  clotting,  sue  said  to  her  teacher: 

"Let  Eunice  see  my  new  hat  with  her  tin- 
ge- s." 

When  asked  if  Eunice  could  not  see  it  with 
her  eves,  sho  answered  "No "  She  was 
questioned  in  regard  to  several  ot  those  about 
her  and  the  correctness  ol  her  answers 
showed  that  she  had  noted  carefully  those 
who  saw  ttith  their  eyes  ana  those  who  us  a 
Iheir  lingers,  and  when  at  last  she  was  asked 
if  she  could  see  with  her  eves,  she  replied 
"No  "  with  a  tinge  of  sadness  In  her  manner. 
Several  times  dining  the  day  -lie  again  re- 
ferred to  it.  At  another  time,  while  riding  In 
an  op  n  horse  ca>\  she  turned  her  face  as  if 
looking  at  what  was  passing,  then  said  to  her 
teacher: 

"Can  I  see?" 

"Can  vou?"  rep'led  Miss  Markham. 

"I  will  li'.v,"  answered  Edith,  and  she 
turned  her  face  again  toward  the  street. 
After  looking  very  earnestly  for  a  few  mo- 
ments she  abandoned  the  attempt,  saying 
sorrowfully: 

"No,  I  cannot  see!" 

During  the  vacation,  while  she  was  with 
her  teacher,  a  Hip  to  Springlield  was  pro- 
posed and  Edith  was  asked  if  she  would  like 
to  go.  She  inquired  what  they  were  going 
for  and,  when  sue  learned  that  they  were  to 
visit  the  arseuai  and  other  places  of  interest, 

"No,  I  cannot  see  Springfield  with  my  eyes, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  no." 

This  is  the  on  y  occasion  on  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  blindness  his  seemed  to 
affect  in  the  slightest  degree  her  lies  re  to  go 
or  to  do  as  others  do,  and,  although  she  has 
thought  seriously  about  it.  it  has  not  grieved 
her  or  made 

Hef  Spirits  X.ess  Buoyant. 
Of  tnose  few  early  years  before  she  lost  her 
sight  there  seem  out  slight  traces  remaining 
In  her  memory.  Forallltle  while  after  her 
recovery  she  occasionally  alluded  to  things 
which  had  occurred  in  "other  days,"  but  for 
several  years  she  has  only  once  intimated 
that  sue  remembered  anything  concerning 
that  period.  The  single  incident  that  she  re- 
called wis  that  once  when  she  was  "a  verv, 
very  little  girl,"  as  she  was  going  to  church 
with  her  father,  she  saw  a  snake  beside  a 
wall. 

Edith  is  quick  of  apprehension,  ingenious 
and  rea-'v  of  resources.  Visiting  a  branch  of 
the  Pulilic  Library  one  day,  she  was  allowed 
to  go  behind  the  desk,  where  she  observed 
the  librarian  covering  books.  Sue  followed 
her  niotlous  for  a  few  moments,  then  tooi<  up 
a  volume  and  covered  it,  turning  the  edges 
and  corners  as  neatly  and  correctly  as  tue 
librarian  had  done. 

In  all  the  handiwork  which  she  has  yei 
been  taught,  she  has  proven  herself  quite 
efficient.  In  fact  her  manual  dexterity  is 
considered  qui  e  reinariiable,  and  she  fre- 
quently undertakes,  on  her  own  account, 
work  in  which  she  has  had  no  instruction. 
Her  undirected  efforts  indicate  good  judg- 
ment, and  their  results  are  much  better  than 
those  of  many  blind  girls  who  have  had  con- 
siderable training,  and  will  stand  comparison 
wiib  the  w.  n<  f  some  girls  who  hive  the 
use  of  all  their  faculties,  she  evidently  likes 
much  work,  and  doubtless,  under  tuition, 
will  become  skilful. 

Her  naiural  skill  with  her  fingers  was  an 
excellent  procuration  tor  a  course  in  Slovd  I 
training.    Her  first  lesson  was  t  ken  on  the 
21stotlast  March,  ana  In  the  single  lesson 
she  learned  to  use  saw,  hammer  and  plane, 
and  made  a  dish   rack,  for  which  she  meas- 
ured the  pieces  as  well  as  cut  tnein  and   put 
them  together.    It  was  a  creditable  piece  ot, 
nork,  even  for  a  child    who   had   sight  anor 
hearing  to  guide  her;  but,  for  one  who  la- 
bored In  absolute  darkness  and  silence,  it 
was  remarkable. 

At  I  er  second  lesson  she  learned  to  use 
si.  ripaper,  and  began  a  box.  When  this  was 
finished  it  was  a  most  perfect  piece  of  work, 
;s<  -.  uv  nes  long  hv  5V»  inches  wide  and  three 
i  cues  deep.  The  pieces  were  measured  wita 
exactness  and  sm  ottily  sawn;  the  joints 
were  perfect,  and  the  nails  so  nicely  driven 
that  no  trace  of  their  presence,  save  the 
straiten  heads,  was  discernible.  She  still 
keens  up  t  e  work,  and  uses  the  tools  with  a 
wonderful  dextentv.  .      „   , 

In  her  tufa  cv  Edith  had  been  whatiscalled 
"a  favnre  I  child."  She  had  learned  to  talk  at 
18  months  old,  Sin-  became  an  incessant 
talker,  and  her  enuncia  ion  is  said  to  luve 


hee  ,  uric  iha.ii  oi  ul  airily  correct  I'  r  a  eh 
ot  her  age,  w  h  -n,  a  -1  y  ea  s  old.  slie  " 
atrii-keu  with  Hi  ii  I  hdeh, 

Bering  long  I 

She  Slowly  ititiliod, 
with  her  sight  entirely  gone. 

Her  hearing  was  Impaired,  but  It  was  two 
years  1 .--. t  •  r  before  11  had  utterly  gone,  and. 
during  that  time,  she  continued  to  use  more 
and  more  imperfectly  her  early  vocabulary, 
until  It  was  wholly  lost.  It  was  thought  by 
som  •  that,  having  once  learned  to  talk,  hoc 
speeeii  mlg'.t  be  easily  roe.  illed  by  lessons  In 

articulation.    S e  teachers  to  ihedeafcon- 

Biuer  it  rnorc  difficult  to  teach  such  a  pupil 
than  one  who  h  is  never  learned  to  articulate. 
It  was  thoiulit  desirable  to  make  some  ex- 
periments with  Edith  in  this  direction,  and 
accordingly  she  was  sent  to  the  Horace  Mann 
school  lor  ihe  deaf,  where  she  received  a  few 
lessons. 

Before  she  went  home  for  the  summer  va- 
calion  she  had  mastered  more  than  half  the 
sounds  of  the  English  language,  beside 
learning  a  number  ol  words  and  names  nf 
persons  and  a  few  sentences,  as  "I  love  vou." 
"Are  you  well?"  "(live  me  some  milk."  The 
first  word  tha1  she  spake  was  the  last  word 
Chat  she  tittered  when  sue  lost  her  speech. 
the  word  "kitty."  This  was  the  one  word 
tnat  lingered  some  time  after  she  had  ceased 
to  pronounce  any  other  intelligibly,  and  It 
was  naturally  tile  first  recalled. 

Her  tones  are  natural,  and  her  voice  re- 
markably sweet.  She  gets  the  required  tones 
so  easily  and  correctly  that  her  success  has 
been  achieved  wiiliout  any  real  effort  on  h-r 
part.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult lo  have  obtained  any  salistactory  results 
if  tney  had  required  irom  her  the  amount  of 
effort  usually  expended,  for  she.  was  not  in- 
teres:ed  in  these  lessons,  and  frequently  re- 
marked, "I  do  not  wan:,  to  talk."  Her  feeling 
in  regard  to  it,  however,  seemed  to  bo  a  nega- 
tive rather  than  a  positive  one.  Gradually 
she  is  overcoming  this  feeling,  and  Is  learn- 
ing to  talk,  and  doing  well.  Indeed,  u,  seems 
as  though  a  desire  for  oral  language  was 
being  aroused. 

The  following  programme  of  Edith's  dally 
occupations,  gathered  for  the  most  part  front 
ner  teacher's  journal,  shows  what  an  active 
and  a  busy  lite  blesses  this  isolated  child. 
The  programme  varies  somewhat  from  time 
to  time,  but  not  materially,  and  this  fairly 
represents  her  daily  duties:  She  rises  at  tS 
o'clock,  and  is  ready  for  breakfast  at  6:50; 
then  goes  upstairs  and  puts  her  room  in 
order. 

Alter  the  brief  morning  service  at  8 
o'clock,  the  lessons  for  the  nay  begin,  the 
first  being  arithmetic,  In  which  she  is  now 
using  the  type-slate.  At  9  she  exercises  In 
the  gymnasium;  at  10,  practises  pencil  writ- 
ing; at.  11  she  has  a  reaiiiug  lesson,  and  at 
12  o'clock  she  goes  to  the  work  school.  One 
o'clock  is  the  hour  for  dinner,  after  which 
the  children  are  free  to  choose  their  recrea- 
tion until  2,  when  Edith  has  a  lesson 
lu  ISeaille  Writina:. 
At  3  o'clock  she  goes  out  to  walk  with  her 
teacher,  or  some  of  the  older  girls,  and  at  4 
she  Is  aeain  in  the  work  school,  after  which 
she  has  a  free  hour  until  the  tea  bell  rings  at 
6.  The  exercises  mentioned  lor  that  hour 
really  occupy  only  50  minutes,  the  remaining 
10  minutes  uemg  allowed  as  a  recess  for  the 
pupils  ol  ail  departments,  that  neither  worlc 
nor  play  may  be  so  long  continued  as  to  be- 
come irksome. 

This  little  girl  take?  the  entire  care  ot  her 
room.  She  makes  the  bed.  sweeps  closets 
and  puts  everything  in  order,  seaming  to 
take  much  pleasure  in  arranging  tne  gifts  o£ 
friends.  She  is  neat  in  her  habits  and  in  her 
dress,  and  immediately  wishes  to  change  a 
garment  which,  by  its  limp  or  tumbled  con- 
dition, suggests  to  her  mind  an  idea  of  un- 
tidiness. Sue  takes  pleasure  in  pretty  things, 
either  in  her  room  or  ill  personal  attire,  but, 
although  the  pleasure  they  give  is  evidently 
genuine,  it  does  not  till  her  mind. 

She  has  a  wonderful  perception  of  locality 
and  a  remarkable  readiness  for  finding 
places.  At  South  Boston  her  ability  m  this 
direction  is  subjected  to  much  greater 
tests  than  ir.wRs  at  the  kindergarten,  for  here 
she  has  her  room  in  one  building  and  her 
lessons  in  another;  she  goes  to  a  third  for 
gymnastics,  and  to  a  fourth  f  r  handicraft. 
To  all  these  places  she  can  eo  without  the 
least  assistance,  and  is  occasionally  sent  on 
errands  from  one  building  to  another. 

She  is  so  confident  ot  her  ability  in  this 
diiection,  and  so  desirous  to  be  trusted  to  go 
alone,  that  her  mother  sometimes,  «  hen  she 
is  a:  home,  allows  her  to  go  about  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  has  sent  her  with  a  written 
drner  to  the  store.  Edith  is  very.happy  to  be 
thus  trusted,  and  justifies  the  confidence 
Placed  in  her. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  ajiout  this  little 
girl  is  that  she  Is  so  well  balanced,  and  that 
her  limitations  have,  so  slightly  hindered  the 
normal  development  of  her  nature.  She  is 
self-reliant,  and  at  the  same  time  is  becoming 
docile  aud  obedient,  more,  however,  from 
loyalty  to  an  inward  sense  ot  duty  and  pro- 
priety th  in  from  enforced  submission. 

Preserving  thus  a  distinctive  individuality, 
this  child  becomes  an  object  of  wonderful 
interest  as  a  psychological  study.  Who  can 
tell  or  foresee  lnlo  what  an  existence  ot  use- 
fulness this  little  life  will  expand?  Tne  world 
is  watching  to  see  the  result  of  the  work  that 
is  now  being  done. 
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PEKKLN8  !  REPOSE 

Nearly  a  Million  of  Property— The  Cases  of 

Edi'h  Thomas  and  Helen  Keller. 

By  the  59  th  annual    report  of   the  trustee?    of 
the  I'e.kins  institute  foi  ihe  lllnu  it  Is  le 
that  the  total  amount    of    pro;  tog  to 

the  kindergarten  . 

I,  making   a  total 
oi  nearly  $1,<  Ihe  maintenance  o 

kindergarten  is   placed  while  that  fee 

the  main  institution  Is  given  an  $'.;!, 777. 

I  lie  total  number  of  punlls  :.i  all  depart 
Is  201.    There  is  now  160,415  on  hand.    A 
ber  of  books  have  been  Issued  during   the 
irom   the   priming   press   connected   wnn   the 
institution,  and  also  several    mus. 
tlous  Id  raised  type.     In  the  workshop  for 
21  persons  are  now  employed.     Uphi 
been  established  in  the  bays'  department,  »ud  It 
is  regarded  as  the  niont  hopeful  Industry  for  the 
adults  connected  with  the  institution. 

A  large  part  of  the  reuort  ot  Mr.  Anngnos.  the 
director,  is  devoted  to  giving  In  detail  th 
vellous  progress  made  by  the  little  pupil,  hoiin 
M.  Thomas,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  aud  bund.  She 
is  now  able  to  read,  write  and  articulate,  while 
her  mechanical  aptitude  has  been  well  exempli- 
fied. The  director  sa\s  that  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller  continues  to  be  as  marvellous  as  ever. 
Her  progress  in  a  physical,  intellectual  am 
moral  point  of  view  has  been  astonishing.  Her 
mind  has  developed  and  matured  with  unparal- 
lelled  rapidity.  She  reads  with  great 
ease  and  fluency  aud  with  j 
understanding  any  book  In 
print  that  she  nanuens  lo  lay  her  hands  on.  and 
her  success  in  the  acquisition  of  language  and 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  of  various  kinds 
is  truly  phenomenal.  Siie  certainly  Is  a  child  of 
genius.  Her  literary  compositions  teem  with 
fine  thoughts  and  noble  sfnthneots,  and  are 
models  of  simplicity  of  style,  ot  grammatical 
accuracy  and  oi  purity  of  diction.  But,  after  all, 
she  is  herself,  in  her  inner  nature,  her  modesty, 
her  sweetness  and  her  affectionate  warmth  of 
heart,  more  wonderiu)  by  far  than  her  writings, 
extraordinary  as  these  are.  She  is  the  centre  of 
attraction  wherever  she  goes. 


THE  BREAKFAST  TABLF. 

The  universal  prevalence  of  amateur  acting, 
much  of  it  very  good,  is  of  quite  recent  times,  for 
before  the  Civil  War  there  was  little  of  It.  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  "school  exhibitions."  where 
"dialogues"  and  "pieces"  were  spoken;  and 
some  times  a  short  play  like  the  old-fasbioned 
"William  Tell"  or  "Julius  CsBsar."  I  remember 
dimly  an  "exhibition"  at  the  "Rockingham 
Academy,"  where  the  tyrant  Gesler  staggered 
off  in  the  uniform  of  a  militia  captain,  hit  in  the 
heart  by  the  deadly  shaft  of  Tell,  who  had  just 
shot  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  son.  The 
Hasty  Pudding  theatricals  at  Cambridge  in 
lS."S-5  were  novelties  then,  and  and  there  was 
a  pretty  private  theatre  in  Brookliue.  where 
future  colonels  and  the  charming  Miss  Mc- 
Douald  acted  gracefully  enough.  Was  it  the 
war,  changing  so  many  of  our  institutions,  t  at 
turned  charades  into  comedies,  aud  broke  down 
the  ancient  New  Engiand  prejuaice  against  play- 
acting? 

Perhaps  so;  but  before  the  war  Louisa  Alcott 
and  her  sisters  appeared  often  in  private  theatri" 
cals,  and  Miss  Alcott  was  specially  good  as  Mrs. 
Jarley  in  the  celebrated  wax  work  of  Dickens. 
I  fancy  that  the  stiffness  of  New  England  under- 
went a  gradual  thawing  out  from  the  first  dawn 
of  the  Transcendental  movement,  until  that 
culminated  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the 
reconstruction  of  the  1  nion  on  new  principles. 
The  old  prejudices  weut  after  another,  until  now 
little  remains  of  the  Purilau  labric  of  minor 
morals.  Even  the  ugliness  of  the  meeting  house 
is  giving  way  to  something  like  beauty  in  church 
architecture.  It  is  almost  incredible  now  that 
in  1S21  the  Massachusetts  legislature  appointed 
a  committee  to  see  how  colored  persons  coula  be 
excluded  from  the  State;  but  Theodore  Lyman's 
report  against  their  exclusion  may  be  found  in 
The  Advertiser  of  69  years  ago,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived oy  Joslah  Quincy.  then  speaker  of  the 
house,  the  great  grandfather  ot  the  present 
active  legislator  of  that  name. 

The  suggestion  that  the  state  commissioners 
should  have  salaries,  which  is  heard  at  the 
state  house,  was  brought  forward  ay  Gov. 
Talbot  in  1S79,  when  the  last  effective  reduc- 
tion in  these  hydra-headed  boards  was  made. 
But  his  proposal  only  was  that  the  chairman  of 
each  board  should  be  salaried,  and  in  the: 
some  of  the  hills  consolidatiag  boards  were  first 
drawn.  But  the  late  Judge  Russell,  who  carried 
the  bills  through  the  house,  declared  that  he 
could  not  carry  them  with  a  salary  clause  of 
that  sort,  and  It  was  dropped.  In  case  of  its 
adoption  now,  the  govsrnor  should  nave  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  chairman,  and   the   conarma- 
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tion,  as  now,  of  the  other  salaried  officers,  none 
of  wnom  should  be  members  of  the  various 
hoards.  This  last  was  another  of  Gov.  Talbot's 
reforms,  but  attention  had  been  called  to  It  10 
years  before  by  Dr.  Howe,  who  spoke  earnestly, 
in  his  report  for  1S60,  in  favor  of  forsaking  up 
various  offices,  made  attractive  to  petty  poli- 
ticians by  petty  salaries.  But  he  added  (what 
will  be  found  true  this  year) :  "The  reformer 
attacks  such  nests  with  cautious  dread,  and  the 
Incumbents  defend  them  with  a  degree  of 
desperation  utterly  disproportionate  to  their 
importance.  Any  one  can  smother  a  hive  of 
productive  bees,  but  none  like  to  break  up  an 
unproductive  hornets'  nest." 

C4ov.  Talbot,  however,  in  1870,  proceeded  to 
break  up  these  nests  with  much  coolness,  and 
had  great  success  in  so  doing.  Subsequent  ad- 
'  ministrations  have  undone  much  of  his  work,  so 
that  It  is  now  left  for  a  governor  of  another 
party  faith  to  attempt  what  this  republican  did, 
and  what  Gov.  Andrew  had  done  in  some 
measure  before  him.  The  choice  always  lies 
between  unpaid  service,  which  is  apt  to  he 
slackly  rendered— though  not  In  Dr.  Howe's 
ease— and  salaried  service,  which  draws  about 
the  state  house  more  drones  and  wasps  than 
productive  bees.  For  this  reason  a  remodelling 
of  the  commissions  seed  to  be  made  as  often  as 
once  in  10  years;  by  which  time  salaries  and 
appropriations  have  been  increased  beyond 
need,  and  the  "nests"  of  Dr.  Howe  have  be- 
I  come  well  lined,  and  the  hornets  in  them  very 
j  arrogant,  and  fond  of  quarrelling  with  the 
"productive  bees."  What  was  true  In  1863  was 
even  more  noticeable  20  years  later,  and  will 
this  year  be  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  neces- 
sary reformation. 

Ultimately,  oi  course,  If  not  soon,  the  national 
government  will  take  charge  of  the  whole  ad- 
mission and  deportation  of  aliens,  as  it  has  done 
already  at  the  chief  port  of  entry,  New  York.  It 
Is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  central  authority, 
which  collects  the  revenue  and  exercises  the 
powers  authorized  by  the  acts  of  congress,  will 
always  delegate  its  functions  to  state  officers. 
This  change,  when  made,  will  take  away  much 
of  the  work  and  power  of  one  state  board,  but  it 
need  not  be  injurious  to  the  State.  Indeed,  if 
.congress  would  pass  laws,  supplementary  to  the 
immigration  acts,  regulating  the  "interstate 
commerce"  of  paupers  and  tramps,  and  author- 
izing contracts  between  the  States  on  this  sub- 
ject, one  very  great  evil  could  gradually  be 
remedied.  This  evil  is  what  the  Wisconsin  state 
board  of  charities,  in  their  last  report,  call  "the 
practice  of  shipping  paupers  to  this  State  from 
other  States  and  countries,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
them."  Every  State  complains  of  this,  but  no 
State  can  remedy  this  by  its  own  act,  since  its 
laws  can  have  no  force  beyond  its  own  borders. 
Congressional  or  concurrent  legislation  is  there- 
fore necessary. 

A  failure  to  understand  and  appreciate  this 
necessity  led  the  Massachusetts  officials  two 
years  ago  into  an  attempt  to  execute  Massachu- 
setts law  in  New  Hampshire.  Of  course  it 
failed,  and  must  fail;  but  this  costly  fiasco  will 
have  its  uses,  if  it  leads  to  wise  concurrent  leg- 
islation between  the  two  States  on  the  vexed  ■ 
question  of  pauper  removals.  Such  legislation 
was  smothered  last  year  and  year  before;  but  it 
has  a  chance  to  succeed  this  year. 
Cencord,  Jan.  15.  fTbTsaneosn.  ' 


OBITUARY. 

Mrs.  Walter  Baker. 

-Jew  names  in  this  community  have  been 
I  more  widely  known  or  more  highly  re- 
spected than  that  of  Mrs.  Walter  Baker 
of  Dorchester,  whose  long  and  useful  life 
came  to  a  peaceful  end  Wednesday  fore- 
noon. Although  she  had  not  been  as  ac- 
tive this  winter  as  formerly,  she  waa  able 
to  receive  her  friends,  to  direct  her  numer- 
ous affairs  and  to  drive  out  on  pleasant 
afternoons  until  shortly  before    her  death. 

Eleanor  Jameson  Williani3  Baker  was 
horn  in  Boston,  on  Fort  Hill,  July  9,  1806. 
Her  father,  Kobert  Williams  (born  here 
July  24,  1753),  was  the  fourth  to  bear  the 
name  in  the  line  of  descent  from  Robert 
and  Majory  Williams  of  the  early  colonial 
period. 

Entering  the  Latin  School  In  1762,  he  was 
Graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1773;  became 
master  of  the  Koxbury  Latin  School;  served  iu 
the  army  through  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
in  Shay's  Rebellion;  was  a  well-known  Hast 
India  merchant  on  Long  wharf;  was  one  of  the 
Boston  selectmen  from  1811  to  1817,  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Massachusetts  branch  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  from  1811  until  his  death  in 
183-i.  His  second  wife,  Hannah,  daughter  of 
James  and  Eleanor  (Campbell)  Jameson  of  Free- 
port,  Me.  (married  1803,  oi«d  1819),  was  the 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mrs.  Baker  was   married  in  1840,  and  lived  in 


Summer  st.  in  Boston,  opposite  Cliauucy  pi. 
Her  husband  purchased  the  Col.  Hich horn  es- 
tate m  Dorchester,  which  had  previously  been 
the  residence  of  Gov.  Oliver,  and  this  fine 
country  seat,  subsequently  much  enlarged 
and  improved,  became,  after  Mr.  Baker's 
death  in  1852,  the  eermanent  home  of  his 
widow.  Having  lost  her  four  children  in  eavlv 
life,  she  drew  to  herself  a  large  number  of 
friends  in  such  a  hospitable  manner  that  she 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  companions  all  the 
rest  of  her  life.  Her  guests  included  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  ana  the  young,  the 
cultivated  and  the  unfortunate.  Witliaiare 
magnetism  and  the  broadest  sympathy  she 
attracted  persons  of  every  name  and 
station,  from  near  and  from  far.  Greek,  Italiau, 
Bulgarian,  Japanese,  African  and  Indian  visitors 
have  sat  at  her  table,  and  often  have  eutertained 
invited  guests  with  thrilling  narrative  or  draw- 
ing-room lecture.  The  first  of  these  lectures 
was  given  by  Gulielmo  Gajani,  more  than  30 
years  ago,  Snd  the  last  by  Capt.  Lipp-Kinsky,  on 
Gov.  Andrew,  only  last  month. 

When  the  W:ir  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out. 
Mrs.  Baker  opened  her  house  and  furnished 
quantities  of  material  for  the  women  of  Dorches- 
ter to  make  into  clothing  for  the  volunteers. 
She  visited  the  army  hospitals,  gathered  a  large 
number  of  beoks  for  tne  soldiers's  Free  Library 
at  Washington. 

She  had  a  strong  character,  an  independent 
mind,  a  discriminating  judgment  and  a  bouna- 
tfess  charity.  During  one  of  her  journeys  in  Eu- 
rope, on  her  return  from  the  Holy  Land  in  1867, 
she  met  the  late  Dr.  Howe  in  Athens,  and  as- 
sisted him  and  his  daughter  and  Mr.  Anagnos  in 
distributing  the  Boston  garments  among  the 
Cretan  refugees  on  the  island  of  Edna. 

Mrs.  Baker  was  a  communicant  and  a  liberal 
benefactor  of  the  Second  Church  of  Dorchester. 
Her  funeral  is  appointed  for  Saturday  next  at  12 
o'clock,  at  her  late  residence.  K.  G.  P. 
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A  BOY  PHONOGRAPH. 

He  Is  Filled  With  No  End  of  Statistics  at 
tha  Ape  of  Five. 

F  airfield,  Conn.,  Jan.  17. — When  Oscar 
Moore  was  13  mouths  old  he  began  to  show 
a  wonderful  memory.  Osoar  is  a  colored 
boy,  blind  from  birth,  and  is  now  five 
years  old.  He  is  a  perfect  phonograph. 
Anything  told  him  is  repeated  exactly, 
inflection,  emphasis  and  words,  although 
he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  anything 
he  hears.  He  will  recite  the  alphabet  and 
multiplication  table  backward ;  tell  the 
population  and  number  of  square  miles 
contained  in  every  country  on  the  globe  ; 
give  the  population  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  ;  name  the  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  in  their  order,  with 
the  beginning  and  expiration  of  their 
terms  of  office  ;  and  will  answer  number- 
less questions  which  ordinary  people  will 
have  to  refer  to  encyclopedias  to  find  out. 
He  has  been  something  of  a  pet  with  a 
German  lady  of  Bridgeport,  who  has 
taught  him  a  number  of  German  songs. 
For  the  edification  of  those  who  come  to 
see  him  he  will  sing  these  songs,  and  his 
pronunciation  of  the  German  words  is  said 
to  be  perfect. 

Bnt  it  is  his  sense  of  smell  that  is  the 
most  wonderful.  One  day  last  week  two 
gentleman  entered  the  office  of  the  St. 
Mare  Hotel  in  this  place,  where  young 
Oscar  is  now  stopping.  Neither  spoke  a 
word,  but  one  of  them  beckoned  to  a  dig- 
nified-looking colored  man  who  was  hold- 
ing the  young  prodigy  by  the  band.  The 
man  led  Oscar  up  to  the  couple  and  said  : 
"Now,  Oscar,  see  if  you  can  tell  who  this 
gentleman  is."  The  boy  took  the  gentle- 
man's hand,  carried  it  to  his  face,  and 
carefully  sraelled  of  his  hand  and  wrist 
after  the  fashion  of  a  dog.  In  a  moment 
a  gleam  of  recognition  lighted  up  his  face 
and  he  replied,  "Charles  Schneider."  He 
was  right.  He  had  once  before  met  Mr. 
Schneider,  who  was  subjected  to  a  smell- 
ing process  on  that  occasion.  Young  Moure 
does  the  same  with  everybody  he  meets 
whom  he  wishes  to  recognize  again.  He 
is  good  at  remembering  voices  like  most 
blind  persons,  but  says  he  feels  the  most 
confidence  in  his  powers  of  scout. 
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LETTER  FROM  HELEN  KELLER  TO  DR.  BROWN, 

The  readers  of  the  Evangelist  will  no  doubt  re- 
member the  accounts  given  in  previous  numbers  of 
the  little  blind  and 
deaf  girl,  Helen  A. 
Keller.  Accompany- 
ing one  of  these  no- 
tices there  was  a  very 
good  picture  of  Helen 
and  her  teacher,  Miss 
Annie  M.  Sullivan  ; 
also  a  facsimile  copy 
of  her  first  letter, 
which  was  written  to 
her  mother  after  she 
had  been  under  in- 
struction only  four 
months.  This  was  in 
July,  1887. 

It  was  my  good 
fortune,  in  company 
with  Prof.  W.  N.  Burt, 
the  principal  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania 
Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  to  meet 
this  remarkable  child 
and  her  accomplished 
teacher,  last  summer, 
at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Wade,  near 
Hulton,  on  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  Bail- 
road,  some  twelve 
miles  from  this  city. 

She  was  then  on  her 

way  from  the  Perkins 

Institute    for    the 

Blind,     in     Boston, 

Mass.,  to  her   home 

in   Tuscumbia,    Ala. 

We    spent    several 

hours  with  her,  and 

although     we     had 

heard  much  of  this 

wonderful  little  girl, 

we  were  surprised  at 

the  quickness  of  her 

comprehension,    the 

extent  of   her  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  her 

remarkable  ability. 
She  is  only  10  years 

of   age.     When    she 

was  nineteen  months 

old,  she  had  a  terrible 

sickness,    which    de- 
prived her  of  hearing 

and  sight.    Ever  since 

that    time    she    has 

been  totally  deaf  and 

blind.   For  more  than 

eight  years  the  dear 

child  has  not  heard 

a  sound  or  beheld  the 

beautiful  things  in  the 

world    around    her. 

During  all  this  time 

she  has  been  involved 

in    an    impenetrable 

darkness  and  a  dreadful  silence.    She  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  the  means  of  communication  with 

those  about  her.    She  has  been  taught  to  write,  to 


read  books  in  raised  letters  prepared  for  the  blind,: 
and  she  has  learned  to  use  the  manual  alphaU-t. 
employed  by  the  deaf  and  dumb.    It  was  in  thit- 
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way  that  we  conversed  with  her.    She  placed  one  { 
of  her  hands  upon  one  of  our  hands.    The  words 
were  then  spelled  out,  she  being  able  to  detect  the 


10  . 

slightest  change  in  the  position  of  our  fingers,  and 
thus  read  what  we  wished  to  say.  Then  with  her 
otherhand  she  spelled  rapidly  her  reply.    Her  face 

was  full  of  expres- 
sion, and  it  was  not 
difficult  to  read  the 
emotions  of  the  beau- 
tiful young  soul  im- 
prisoned in  darkness 
and  silence. 

While    she    is,    to 
some    extent,    con- 
scious of  her  terrible 
misfortune,   yet   she 
is  a  remarkably  con- 
tented,   happy    and 
joyous    child.     Her 
great    affliction    has 
one  compensating  ad- 
vantage ;    she  knows 
nothing   of    the    un- 
kindness,1  \  selfishness 
and  wickedness  of  the 
world     around    her. 
God     has     withheld 
from  her  .  sight  and 
hearing,  but  he  has 
given  her,  a    bright, 
sunny  spirit.    He  has 
surrounded  her  with 
an     atmosphere     of 
ceaseless  kindness  and 
tireless  affection.  Her 
heartfelt  appreciation 
of  the  care  and  love 
bestowed  upon  her  is 
evinced  by  her  unself- 
ish, thoughtful,  lov- 
ing interest   in,  and 
desire  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  others. 
She  has  an  active, 
inquiring  mind,  and 
is  delighted    to   gain 
information.    The 
avidity    with    which 
she  grasps   an  idea, 
and  the  quickness  of 
her  comprehension,  is 
marvelous.    Her  pa- 
tience and  persever- 
ance   is   Wonderful. 
When  a  new  subject 
is  presented,  she  will 
not  rest  until  she  has 
mastered  it  to  the  full 
extent  of  her  ability. 
The  great  difficulty  is 
to  restrain  her  from 
over-exertion. 

The  following  con- 
versation occurred 
during  our  interview : 
I  asked  ner,   "Do 
you  pray,  Helen  ?" 

She  replied  at  once, 
"  Certainly." 

"  To  whom  do  you 
pray?" 
"  Why,  to  God,  of 
course,"  her  countenance  expressing  astonishment 
at  the  inquiry. 

I     "  When  you  pray  to  God,  Helen,  what  do  you  ask 
him  to  do  for  you?"      Her   instant   reply    was 
"  When  I  pray  to  God,  I  ask  him— 

'  To  make  me  beautiful  within, 
And  let  mine  eyes  the  good  behold, 
In  everything  but  sin.' " 

"  Is  not  that  a  quotation,  Helen?" 
She  replied,  "  Yes,  sir." 


Being  asked  who  is  the  author  of  those  lines,  im- 
mediately her  nimble  fingers  spelled  out  the  name 
of  John  G.  Whittier. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things  about  this  re- 
markable child,  is  that  she  is  learning  to  talk.  We 
knew  that  a  considerable  number  of  deaf  mute 
children  had  been  taught  to  speak  with  more  or 
less  distinctness  and  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty 
to  read  the  lips  of  those  addressing  them.  This  ac- 
complishment, which  is  by  no  means  within  the 
reach  of  all  deaf  mutes,  is  secured  not  only  by 
patient  and  painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of  their 
teacher,  but  also  by  close  and  careful  observation  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  That  a  blind  and  deaf  child 
should  be  taught  to  speak  seems  little  less  than 
miraculous.  Yet  Helen  has  learned  to  speak  a 
great  many  words  with  as  much  distinctness  as  the 
majority  of  deaf  mutes  who  have  learned  to  articu- 
late. 

Sometime  after  this  interview,  I  learned  that  there 
was  a  little  boy,  about  five  years  old,  named  Thomas 
Stringer,  from  Washington,  Pa.,  at  the  Allegheny 
General  Hospital.  This  child  about  a  year  ago  had 
a  severe  sickness,  and  the  result  is  that  he  is  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb.  Interested  in  this  poor  child  I 
wrote  to  Miss  Sullivan  in  regard  to  him.  In  one  of 
my  letters  the  fact  that  a  school  was  about  to  be 
established  in  Pittsburgh  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  was  mentioned.  Helen,  informed  of  the  cor- 
respondence, wrote  a  letter  of  which  we  give  a  fac- 
simile copy.    (See  page  1.) 

In  my  reply  sometime  after  she  was  informed  of 
the  opening  of  the  school  for  the  blind,  and  that  as 
yet  a  teacher  had  not  been  secured  for  the  little  blind , 
deaf  and  dumb  boy  at  the  hospital.  In  a  short  time 
"the  following  letter  was  received  : 

"Tuscumbia,  Alabama,  Oct.  29,  1890. 
"  My  Dear  Mr.  Erown  : — I  was  very  glad  to  get 
your  letter,  and  I  thank  you  for  writing  to  me.  I 
was  delighted  to  hear  that  the  little  blind  children 
were  going  to  have  a  nice  school  like  other  boys 
and  girls.  It  will  make  them  so  happy  to  learn 
about  all  the  beautiful  things  which  our  dear 
heavenly  Father  has  given  us  to  enjoy.  Then  their 
minds  will  be  filled  with  beautiful  light,  and  their 
heart  will  be  filled  with  love  and  gentle  thoughts.  I 
ask  my  dear  heavenly  Father  every  day  to  bless  the 
little  new  school,  and  to  send  the  dear  little  deaf  and 
blind  child  a  teacher  like  mine.  I  wish  he  lived 
near  me  so  that  I  could  teach  him  some  myself. 
Please  give  the  dear  little  fellow  my  love.  Teacher 
sends  her  kind  regards,  and  hopes  God  will  bless 
your  good  work.  Now  good-bye,  dear  friend.  I 
hope  that  I  shall  see  you  again  sometime. 
"  Lovingly  your  little  friend, 

"  Helen  A.  Keller." 
What  a  rebuke  to  the  selfish,  the  discontented, 
the  indolent?  What  an  example  of  faith,  hope  and 
loving  trust  have  we  in  this  dear  gifted,  loving, 
happy  child,  to  whom  God  has  given  the  pearl  of 
great  price?  J-  G.  Brown. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Dec.  19,  1890. 
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HELEN  S   FIRST   LETTER. 


A  TREAT  TO  US  ALL. 

On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of 
children  who  can  see  and  read 
these  beautiful  letters  of  Helen 
Keller's,  we  wish  to  thank  Dr. 
Brown  for  the  account  of  his  in- 
terview and  correspondence  with 
her,  and  for  these  copies  of  her 
interesting  letters.  We  wish  to 
thank  Mr.  Percy  F.  Smith,  printer 
and  publisher  in  this  city,  for  the 
fine  engraving  presenting  the  fac- 
simile of  the  first  of  these  letters 
received  by  Dr.  Brown.  For  the 
sake  of  comparison  we  reproduce 
also  the  facsimile  of  her  first  let- 
ter, published  some  years  ago 
in  the  columns  of  the  Evangel- 
ist. Both  Dr.  Brown  and  Mr. 
Smith  are  deeply  interested  in  the 
school  for  the  blind  recently  or- 
ganized in  this  city.  Our  earnest 
hope  and  prayer  is  that  this  insti- 
tution may  be  abundantly  sus- 
tained, so  that  the  blind  boys  and 
girls  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
may  be  lifted  out  of  the  darkness 
in  which  they  are  placed  by  their 
sad  misfortune. 

We  hope  Dr.  Brown  will  find 
time  to  tell  us  about  some  of  the 
children  now  in  this  institution, 
which  has  already  begun  its  work 
in  hired  quarters.  May  it  soon 
have  a  suitable,  permanent  home 
of  its  own. 


/2.= 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISES 

Established    1813. 

MONDAY  MOSNING,    JAN.    10,    1891. 


The  scboolsliin  asked  for  by  some;  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston  would  be  very  different  from 
tbat  which  the  State  save  up  and  sold  In  1872. 
That  was  an  ''anchored  ship  and  a  floating 
prison,"  as  Dr.  Hov.-e  called  it,  to  which  young 
rascals  were  sentenced,  instead  of  going  to  the 
castle  at  "Westboro,  which  had  grown 
up  out  of  the  donation  of  Geu.  Lyman 
40  years  ago  for  a  farm  school.  "When 
half  that  chateau  burned  down  and  some 
of  its  600  prisoners  must  go  elsewhere,  the 
State  tried  the  experiment  of  putting  them  on  a 
prison-ship  and  giving  them  instruction  in  sea- 
manship. The  experiment  prospered  for  a 
while,  but  when  Dr.  Howe  came  to  the  helm  of 
the  state  charities  in  1SSG  he  began  to  find 
flaws  in  its  work  and  criticised  so  sharply  that 
it  was  abandoned  betore  he  died.  There 
were  many  pleasant  things  about  that 
old  schoolship,  and  the  boys,  though  not  much 
reformed,  nor  finally  much  given  to  being  sailors, 
did  not  have  a  very  hard  time.  They  lay  m 
Boston  Harbor  most  of  the  weeks,  but  in  the 
summer  season  made  cruises  about  the  coast. 
It  was  certainly  delightful  as  a  guest  of  the 
State  in  pleasant  weather  to  go  on  board  in 
Plymouth  Harbor,  sail  down  to  Yarmouth  and 
see  the  eamp-meeting,  then  go  round  to  Vine- 
yard Haven  (which  we  used  to  cai!  "Holmes 
Hole")  and  land  there  for  the  Vineyard  cainn- 
meetiDg,  where1  now  Cottage  City  spreads  its 
asphalt  streets.  But  the  advantage  to  the  State 
and  the  boys  was  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  con- 
cern, and  it  was  abolished. 

Jud;co  .Russell  was  the  life  of  the  schoolship,  aad 
made  it  attractive  to  visitors  in  Boston  who  had 
a  turn  for  philanthropy,  or  who  simply  liked  a 
good  time.  Squire  Fabens  of  Marblehead  was 
another  of  the  trustees  who  never  lacked  a  good 
story  nor  failed  of  a  good  laugh.  Gov.  Banks 
aDd  Gov.  Andrew  favored  it,  but  it  was  like 
Cowley's  factory,  according  to  Rochester's  text 
—"not  being  of  God  it  could  not  stand."  No- 
body would  now  think  of  re-establishing  it.  But 
the  other  sort  of  school-ship  has  much  in  its 
favor.  F.  B.  Sakbobjt. 

Concord,  Jan.  17. 


Dr.  TV.  H.  Milburn,  theblina  chaplain  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  is  writing  a  book  on 
the  "Pioneers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley."  He 
has  a  collaborator. 


MKS.    VVALTBU  BAKUK'a  WILL 


Makes    a   Large    Number    of    Bequests   to 
Incorporated  Institutions. 


The  will  of  Mrs.  Walter  Baker,  of  Dorches- 
ter, after   making  various   bequests   to  rela- 
tives and  friends,  contains  legacies  to  the  fol- 
lowing named  incorporated  institutions: 
Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society, New  York. £15, 000 

American  Home  Missionary  Society 30.000 

W>Ue»l"v  College !),000 

Hampton  Norm.nl  and  Agricultural  lnsti'te,  Va     0,000 

Honert  College.  Cunstanii'ii«le t(  ooo 

Doshlsua  College,  Kyoto,  Japan , .      C  000 

renting  Institution  lor  trie  i.iuid 0  000 

Church  Home  for  Orphans 5,000 

Consinrintives'  Home,  UoBton 6,i  00 

Woman'*  lioarn  of  Missions 5,000 

Ameiican  Missionary  Association 5.000 

French  Protestant  College,  Springfield,  Mass..     5.000 

Boston  Children's  Friend  Society -i.OOO 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Hoston     4.000 
Nevyhn:land  Hospital  torWomen  ami  Children 
Home  tor  Missionary  Children,  Auburndale. '. . 
lWcwVVest  Kducation  Commission,  Chicago.  .. 
Tuske-'ce   Normal  School,  Ala 


4.000 
4.000 
4.0m) 

co) 


Free  Hospital  for  Women,  P.ojtou ;)/!)} 

Atlanta  I  luvrdtv,  Ceorgia 3.000 

Home  for  I'icu  a'des,  Boston 2.000 

Ajaseichuselti  nome  for  [ntenvt'T'tle  Women..  2,t  OJ 
Gould  Memorial   Home  and    Scluols,  Home, 

Uuly l.'"v\ 

Second  Church,  Dorche-tter 1  000 

Indian  Kights'  Association u<iu 

In  the  event  r.f  the  e^tntn  bsing  insufficient, 
to  m  et  all  thellnqucs  s:  tr  vision  is  made  'o 
have  the  deficit  dednc  cil  pro  rata  from  lega. 
cies  to  incorporated  institutions,  leaving  the 
personal  bequests  intact. 


THE  MESSENGER. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  in  Talladega,  Alabama,  as 
second-class  matter. 


Puhlis&ed  weekly  at  the  Alabama  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  .during  the  school  year. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  22, 1891. 


Blind  Deaf  Mute  Acquires  the  Power  of 
Speech. 

The  following  wonderful  account  of 
the  achievement  of  a  blind  deaf  mute 
is  taken  from  the  New  York  Sun: 

Little  Helen  Keller,  the  blind  deaf 
mute  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  who  has  for 
several  months  been  an  inmate  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston,  has  acquired  the  power  of 
speech.  She  was  the  counterpart  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  and  scientific  men 
throughout  this  country  and  in  other 
countries  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  her  case.  She  was  quick  to  learn, 
and  the  acuteness  of  her  remaining 
senses,  especially  that  of  touch,  was 
brought  to  perfection  by  constant  prac- 
tice. The  quickness  with  which  Helen 
Keller  has  always  imbibed  knowledge 
seems  little  less  than  a  miracle.  No 
child  in  the  full  possession  of  her  fac-' 
uliies  ever  made  such  quick  strides,  it  is 
said,  and  what  she  learned  she  retained. 
In  one  year  she  acquired  a  vocabulary 
of  1,500  words,  the  average  vocabulary 
being  from  1,200  to  1,400  words  even  of 
those  who  can  see.  She  recognizes  her 
friends  as  soon  as  she  comes  in  contact 
with  them,  either  with  their  hands  or 
or  dress,  and  not  the  faintest  odor  es- 
capes her.  Her  vocabulary  has  now 
increased  to  over  3,000  words,  which 
she  can  spell  without  a  mistake,  and 
employ  accurately  in  composition.  "I 
must  learn  many  things,"  is  one  of  her 
favorite  expressions,  and  she  has  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  French,  German, 
Latin,  and  Greek  that  is  remarkable  of 
under  the  circumstances. 

Now  comes  the  most  wonderful  event 
of  her  history.  Helen  has  known  for  a 
long  time  that  other  people  spoke,  aud 
has  been  very  eager  to  learn  to  talk  her- 
self. For  instance,  she  had  tried  to  say 
mamma  and  papa,  accenting  the  first 
syllable.  She  had  tried  this  by  placing 
her  hand  on  her  teacher's  throat  and 
lips  getting  the  motion  of  them  and  du- 
plicating it.  The  knowledge  that 
people  who  were  deaf  could  speak  has 
been  coming  to  her  gradually  ever  siuce 
last  October,  but  it  was  not  until  she 
heard  the  story  of  a  child  in  Norway 
who  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  and 
who,  it  was  said,  had  learned  to  talk, 
that  she  really  felt  that  she  could  learn. 
She  began  to  make  sounds,  but  they 
were  quite  unpleasant,  and  did  not 
really  constitute  talk.  Miss  Fuller, 
Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
and  Miss  Annie  M.  Sullivan,  who  has 
been  Helen's  instructor  for  the  past  few 
years,  have  been  tireless  in  their  efforts 
to  cultivate  Helen's  power  of  speech, 
and  this  is  how  they  went  to  work  to 
do  it. 

Miss  Sullivan  explained  by  the  sign 
language  how  the  little  one  should 
place  her  tongue  so  as  to  produce  certain 
sounds  which  formed  words.  "Papa" 
and  "mamma"  were  the  first  words  she 
learned.  She  would  place  her  little 
hand  over  her  teacher's  mouth,  and  in 
that  way  became  acquainted  with  the 
lip  movements.  Then  she  learned  the 
words  "is"  and  "it"  and  in  those  four 
words  she  had  the  sounds  of  rn,  p,  a,  i, 
s,  and  t,  which  she  could  combine  into 
a  great  many  words. 

Little  Helen  was  interviewed  to-day 
by  a  Journal  reporter,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  talked  with  a  stranger. 
Her  first  question,  addressed  to  Tier 
teacher  was:  "Who  isyourcompany?" 
To  be  sure  the  tone  was  a  trifle  guttural, 
and  there  was  a  slight  pause  after  each 
word,  but  the  tone  was  not  especially 
disagreeable,  and  the  enunciation   was 


■■ 


sufficiently  distinct  to  be  understood. 
"Where  does  he  live?"  was  the  next 
question,  and  this,  too,  was  very  intel- 
ligible. Astheconversation  progressed 
Helen  seemed  to  speak  with  more  ease 
and  confidence.  Occasionally  if  she 
found  difficulty  in  enunciating  a  word 
or  syllabe  she  would  touch  her  teacher's 
throat  and  lips  with  her  fingers  to  get 
the  motion,  and  then  the  difficulty 
would  disappear.  Some  of  the  sen- 
tences which  she  uttered  with  surprising 
i  clearness,  under  the  circumstances, 
were  these:  "I  am  learning  to  speak." 
"Can  you  understand  me?"  "My 
mother  will  be  so  surprised  to  hear  me 
speak."  "I  am  going  to  learn  to  make 
my  voice  sweet."  "lam  going  home 
in  June."  "That  will  be  very  soon." 
"  I  shall  talk  to  my  dear  little  sister,  and 
my  parents,  and  brothers,  and  all." 

The  sample  sentences  coming  from 
Helen  Keller's  mouth  are  evidences  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  miracles. 
There  is  no  such  case  as  hers  in  the 
country,  and  but  one  other  has  been 
heard  of  in  the  world. 


The  Deaf- Mute  Critic. 


The  above  cut  is  a  likeness  of  Miss 
Linnie  Haguewood,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl  of  Iowa.  She  was  born  in  Ida 
Grove,  Iowa.  Her  home  is  now  in  Dela- 
ware, near  Dubuque,  where  she  lost  both 
of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  at  one 
year  and  half  old,  by  spinal  fever  or 
spinal  meningitis.  Her  education  is  now 
undertaken  by  DeCoursey  French. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 
Saturday,  Jan.,  24,  1891. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind.  — Iowa  has  in 
Linnie  Haguewood  a  girl  who  promises  to 
become  quite  as  remarkable  as  Laura 
Bridgman,  the  deaf  aud  blind  girl  in  a 
Massachusetts  asylum,  who  formed  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  sketch  in 
Dickens'  American  Notes,  which  made  her 
famous.  Her  death  a  year  or  two  ago  when 
between  50  and  60  years  of  ago  revived 
interest  in  the  subject  of  the  education  of 
those  similarly  afflicted.  Such  are  Michael 
Mc  Canin,  now  being  educted  intheNew 
York  institute,  and  Helen  Keller  under 
instruction  at  Boston,  Mass.  Iowa  has  in 
Linnie  lHaguewood  one  who  seems 
destined  to  become  as  well  educated,  if 
not  so  famous  as  Laura  Bridgman.  She 
is  10  years  old  and  the  child  of  George 
Haguewood,  a  carpenter  living  in    Dela- 


ware  county  forty  miles  west  of  thia 
city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haguewood  have 
four  other  children  who  posses  all  the 
senses  unimpaired.  When  they  removed 
from  Ida  Grove  to  Delaware,  Liunie  then 
a  year  and  half  old.  took  the  spinal  men- 
ingitis, and  it  destroyed  both  sight  and 
hearing.  Prof.  De  Courscy  French,  of 
this  city,  who  found  her  last  summer  in 
his  travels  undeitook  her  instruction  re- 
cently, going  out  from  Dubuque  to  her 
home  twice  a  week.  She  feels  raised  letters 
and  is  shown  how  to  form  them  On  the 
hands.  She  is  very  sensitive,  quick  and 
eager  to  learn,  the  lost  senses  seeming-  to 
'  concentrate  on  the  remaining  ones.  She 
will  soon  be  able  to  talk,  read  and  write 
aud  to  communicate  with  others  by  feel- 
ing their  hands  as  they  form  the  letters  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet.  She  is  a 
pretty  child  and  may  stay  here  to  be  ede 
ucatcd.  She  is  now  able  to  make  a  few 
letters  and  recognize  objects  placed  in  her 
hands.-  The  proceeds  of  the  deaf  mute 
fair  which  was  held  lately  will  be  devoted 
to  the  care  and  education  of  Liunie  and 
other  deaf  children  now  under  instruction. 
It  is  a  purpose  which  should  appeal  to 
:  the  charitable  instincts  of  all. — 1  ubuque 
Telegraph. 


SATURDAY,    JANUARY    24,    1881. 


themes  Hi  .i  ud y,  suC'H  it's  pliilosopTjy,  pui  try, 
history  and  ethics.  There  i-  alwujs  one 
ciass  or  more  of  literary   history,   in    which 

the  pupils  power  of  analysis  1  criticism 

is  cal  lea  oiit'to  some  exteu*.  The  practical 
branches  ape  of  course  ttrst  made  sure,— 
reading  from  raised  letters  or  from  the 
Braille  points,  writing,  spelling  and  arith- 
metic.;  these,  and  whatever  special  parts  of 
education,  as  particularly  music,  are  indis- 
pensable to  the  sclt'-suppui  iiutr  pt>wer  of  the 
pupil  when  he  graduates  into  the  busy 
world.  lu  geography  these  pupils  are  re, 
markably  proficient.  The  gift  of  speech  is 
carefully  cultivated,  so  that  a  habit  of  dis- 
tinct, well  modulated  utterance  prevails. 

The  loss  of  sight  Is   largely   compensated 
by  a  quickened  sense  Of  hearing.  To  melody 
and  harmony  the  ears  of  the  blind  are  pecu- I 
liarly    sensitive,   and   therefore   music    is   a 
favorite  study  and  pursuit  with  them. 

Superintendent  Anagnos  has  during  the 
past  year  visited  Europe,  aud  the  report  of 
his  observations  at  various  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  blind-  is  full  of  inter- 
est. 

A  graphic  account  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
gress of  Edith  M.  Thomas,  who  is  deaf  and 
dumb  as  well  as  blind,  is  given,  together 
with  the  fac  simile  of  .one  of  her  letters. 

The  book  has  also  the  4th  annual  report 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  illustrat- 
ed by  a  picture  of  the  buildin?,  and  a  por- 
trait of  r/ipehel, 


Here  are  the  little  sightless  children  crying 
in  the  dark  in  Tain  for  help.  There  are  more 
than  the  present  accommodations  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  possibly  allow  for.  A 
new  building  is  absolutely  needed,  and  its 
erection  should  be  guaranteed  at  once.  Those 
who  have  stood  by  this  noble  philanthropy  so 
far  have  also  the  privilege  of  interesting  new 
friends  in  its  success. 
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Instruction  or  the  Blind.    We  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  59th  annual  report  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution   and 
vlassachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  for   the 
penr  euded  Sept.  30,  1890.     The   total    num- 
ber of  pupils  in  all  departments  Oct.  1, 18S9, 
was  22S.     During  the  year  31  were  admitted 
and  5G  discharged,    making   the   number  at 
the  close  201.     No   pupils  are  received  from 
other  than  the  New  England  States,    unless 
some  single  exceptional  case,  as  the  institu- 
tion is  under  virtual  obligation  to  receive  all 
■suitable  New  Eus/laud  applicants,  who  usu- 
ally fill  all  the  available  room.     The   educa- 
tion is   liberal   and   many   sided.     Physical 
training,  on  a  judicious  system,  with  a  well- 
equipped  gymnasium  for  the   boys  aud  for 
the  girls,  has  received  its   full    share   of   at- 
tention, as  may  be  seen  in  the  bright,  health- 
ful faces,  aud  the  natural  and  easy   carriage 
of    the     pupils.     With     this,     aud    largely 
through  this,  moral  culture  and    good   man- 
n  is,  cheerful  ways  of  mutual  service,   obe- 
dience to  teachers,  habits  of  industry,    both 
physical  and  mental,   have  beeu   manifest. 
On  this  twofold  foundation   the   intellectual 
discipline  has  been   practical,   enlarging   to 
the  mind,  far-ieacl;ing,  aud  to   some   extent 
ideal, — tiiat  is  to   say,   engaged   on    higher 
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"Tins  age  is  retrospective.  It  builds  the 
sepulchres  of  the  lathers.  It  writes  history. 
biography,  criticism."  These  were  the  words  ot 
Emorsun  in  183G,  ascl  they  explain  the  import- 
ance of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
wliicn  builds  the  sepulchres  of  its  own  members 
first  of  all,  and  then  of  the  other  fathers.  There 
was  a  time  when  it  stoned  those  proDhets  whom 
it  aftei wards  elected  as  resident  members;  and 
in  all  Charles  Sumner's  brilliant  career,  writing 
history  and  making  history  these  worthies  could 
find  no  place  for  him  as  a  .member  until  just  be- 
fore his  death  in  1S74.  He  was  elected  in  1873, 
but  never  met  with  the  brethren.  By  a  happy 
accident  George  Bancroft  was  selected  before  he 
became  prominent  as  a  democrat— otherwise  ne 
eoula  not  have  been  chosen  earlier  than  Sumner 
and  Edmund  Quincy  pernaps— or  only  a  few 
years  earlier.  When  he  was  leading  the  "locc- 
focos"  of  Boston  and  urging  Emerson  to  address 
the  democratic  "Bay  State  Club"  he  would  have 
had  no  standing  among  the  guardians  of  Massa- 
chusetts history. 

The  "American  Academy,"  another  Boston 
society  of  the  learned  few,  had  the  same  un- 
willingness to  elect  radicals.  Twice  before  1S53 
had  Dr.  Howe  been  proposed  there  for  member- 
ship—once  with  Horace  Mann,  and  black  balled; 
then  with  Theodore  Parker  iproposedbyDe  Sor, 
the  Swiss  naturalist),  and  both  black  bailed. 
Finally,  In  1853,  as  the  tradition  goes.  Howe 
was  again  proposed,  alone,  and  a  third  time 
black  balled.  Then  Agassiz  rose,  and  said  that 
a  society  which  rejected  a  mm  so  distinguished 
as  Dr.  Howe  was  net  one  with  which  he  could 
continue  to  meet.  So  old  Dr.  Hayward  made  a 
speech  in  Howe's  favor,  another  member  fol- 
lowed, and  they  voted  hira  In.  But  Howe  de- 
clined to  accept  the  position.  The  story  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  Boston ;  but,  as  John 
Brown  said  of  Greeley's  New  York  Tribune, 
"It  may  not  all  be  certainly  true." 

Sumuer  was  perhaps  more  prophetic  than 
historical,  but  he  had  stores  of  learning  for  the 
annalist.  Parker  once  asked  him  what  was  the 
relative  rank  as  lawyers  of  old  Chief  Justice 
Parsons  and  of  his  successor,  Shaw.  He  re- 
plied giving  the  palm  to  Parsous  (this  was  in 
1S53):  "I  think  Parsons  was  the  earliest  of  the 
great  lawyers  of  our  country.  But  he  was  more 
tban  a  lawyer.  lie  affected  Greek,  and  wrote  a 
Greek  grammar.    One  most   remarkable  docu- 


ment tie  wrote  inferior  to  notl 

■ 
thine  from    Shaw,    it    shows  lum  to  hi 
powers    of    a  high    oi< 
were  borrowed  lrom    John  I 
il.  i.e-  srs  are  rejected   now;  tut  it 

M  political  truth 
great  power    and   clearness."    This    w 
"Essex  Result."  printed  In  177S,  and  lea 
the  rejection  of  the  constitution  then  pro 
lor  Massachusetts. 

of  Judge  Shaw,  Snmner  said:  "He  is  always 
verbose,  but  Instrnetlve.  and  deals  v. 
strongly.    You  will  see  his  powers  in 
the  slave  Med.    His  opinions,  like  Story's,  an  | 
too  long;  but  they   are   le;s    Interesting  thai 
story's,  have  less  life  a:  id  learning.    I 

do  not  agreo  with  Horace  Mann  in  his  a- 
tion  lor  Shaw's  powers;  nor  o  a  tne 

njaiiiir.  Band,  when  he  Insisted  on  i 
ulra 'muddy-mettled.1    I  once  had  In  my  posses- 
sion all  the  law  MSB.  of  Parsoiu.  and,  from  time 
to  time,   made   selections    from   them    In   the 
J  unst.    They  were  not  of  much  Importance." 

tin  June,  185a,  Sumner  wrotc-aud  this  was 
prophetic:  "I  am  (reab  from  Italy.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  ancient  valor  is  dead  mere;  I 
have  faith  In  Its  future  and  In  Its  people 
its  great  hlstorv  and  Its  present  aspirations  1 
believe  It  can  right  Itself.  The  hour  Is  striking. 
At  Turin  I  saw,  the  other  day,  M.  de  ' 
and  many  people— ladles,  too,— all  full  of  tranquil 
courage  and  hope,  and  happy  that,  at  last  tbey 
were  to  meet  the  oppressor  face  to  face.  They 
were  of  old  Roman  stuff,  of  course.  Tkis  move- 
ment opens  wide  the  gates  of  the  future,  closed 
solemnly  in  1815.  Since  then,  no  events  of 
equal  importance  have  occurr 

Little  did  Sumner  then  thluk  that  In  less  tban 
two  years  "the  gates  of  the  future  would  also 
open  in  the  United  States— closed  solemnly  since 
1820,  when  the  South  forced  on  the  North  the 
Missouri  compromise, which  It  wantonly  violated 
in  1854.  The  regeneration  of  Italy  and  of  the 
United  S:ates  proceeded  side  by  side,  until 
Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Rome  in  1870. 

Concord,  Jan.  26.  F.  B.  Sa>I)0Rjt. 
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ONLY  TWO  SENSES 

ARE  LEFT  TO  LJT1LE  WILLIE 
ELIZABETH   ROBIN. 


A  Six-YearOld  Texas  Girl,  who  Can  Neither 
See,  Hear,  nor  Spe?k,  Bern?  Educated  at 
the  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 


By  far  the  most  interesting  patient  now 
at  the  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  is  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  six- 
year-old  Texas  girl  who  can  neither  see. 
hear,  nor  speak.  The  child  has  beaa  at 
the  kindergarten  for  a  little  oyer  a  month, 
having  been  admitted  on  Dee.  '2  K  But  in 
this  short  period  of  time,  gratifying,  not 
to  say  wonderful,  progress  has  been 
made  in  her  case  by  her  teacher. 
Effie  J.  Thayer.  Miss  Thaver,  who  has 
sole  charge  of  the  child  so  far  as  instruc- 
tion is  concerned,  was  formerly  at  the 
School  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  Mystic.  Cons., 
where  she  taught  for  a  year  with  great 
eaccess.  She  was  specially  engaged  to 
come  to  the  Jamaica  Plain  institution  to 
take  charge  of  the  little  Kobin  girl. 

To  a  reporter  Miss  Thayer  spoke  most 
interestingly  of  the  progress  which  she 
has  made  in  a  short  month's  time  with 
the  sadly  afflicted  child.  The  teacher  de- 
voted her  first  week  at  the  Kindergarten 
to  getting  acquainted  so  far  as  possible 
with  the  child.  Willie  is  a  very  bright 
child,  and  although  in  the  sis  yeirs 
of  her  life  she  had  never  re- 
ceived any  instruction,  she  was  by 
no  means  igaerant  of  all  that 
took  place  in  the  great  unseen  world  about 
her.  Willie's  powers  of  perception  and 
imitation  are  very  great.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this.  Miss  Thayer  a  day  or  two  ago 
feund  the  child  making  no  her  own  bed. 
Willie  had  often  "watched''  (it  becomes 
Tery  natural  to  speak  in  this  way  of  the 
bright  child)  her  teacher  busied  with  the 
same  duty  in  her  own  room. 

Willie  was  given  her  first  lesson  on 
Dec.  31,  and  she  has  already  learned  1- 
words.  The  stery  of  the  first  steps  ia  the 
child's  meatal  training — how  she  was 
brought  to  know  that  objects  hare  n. 
is  intensely  interesting.  tiort,  simple 
words  like  "hat"'  and  "fan."  nan 
objects  with  which  the  child  was  far. 


/y 


were  first  taught  her.  The  objects  them- 
selves were  given  her,  and  then  thflir 
Dames  were  spelled  out  with  the  child's 
fingers.  It  required  infinite  Datience.  but 
at  last  there  came  a  time  when  the  child 
would  sometime  spell  the  name  of  the  ob- 
ject of  hor  own  accord.  And  then  the 
first  great  step  in  advance  was  gained. 

The  child  spelled  out  "hat"  for  the  first 
time  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  being 
taken  out  for  a  walk.  She  had  been 
dresced  f or  the  walk  but  her  hat  was  with- 
held. Willie  was  eager  for  the  walk  and 
reached  out  vainly  for  her  hat.  It  was 
not  given  her,  but  she  was  coaxed  to  spell 
the  word i  '"hat"    which    she  had    been  as- 

'  sisted  to  do  so  many  times  before.  Ii  was 
a  half-hour's  struggle,  but  at  last  the 
Impatient  child  made  "the  "h"  and  the  "a"  and 

'the  *'t."  It  was  a  victory  indeed.  The  child's 
hat  went  on  her  head  In  a  Uviulfliug  and  the 
walk  followed.  An  interesting  point  in  this  ex- 
'perlment  was  that  the  child  would  make  the  "h" 

>  and  then  hold  out  her  hand|for  the  hat  as  much  as 
to  sav  that  the  tirst  letter  would  do  as  well  as 
the  complete   word  itself.    In   the   same  way 

(Willie  will  be  content  with  making  the  "f  in- 
stead of  all  three  letters  when  she  wants  her 

.fan. 

i  Milk  is  another  word  that  the  child  has  been 
taught.    She  is  required   to  spell  it   out   everv 

.  morning  at  breakfast  before  the  liquid  is  poured 
upon  her  oatmeal.  She  also  spells  out  "boots" 
when  they  are  put  on  her  feet  and  again  when 
they  are  taken  off.  One  of  the  words  which  Wil- 
lie has  been  taught  is  "water."  She  has  been 
accustomed  all  tier  life  to  signify  thirst  by  clos- 
ing her  hands  tightly  and  crossing  her  aims  and 
striking  Per  chesr.  But  now  she  is  encouraged 
to  spell  the  word  "water"  when  she  wants  a 
drink. 

Willie  has  learned  the  following  words:  Fan, 
hat,  ring,  water,  bread,  candy,  pin,  paper,  boots, 
wagon,  cubes  (the  raised  letter  blocks  with 
which  she  loves  to  playi  and  milk.  Within  10 
days  after  instruction  had  begun  she  recognized 
that  objects  had  names.  It  was  with  the  cubes 
that  the  very  first  step  was  made  in  this  direc-. 
tlou.  The  child  was  tauirht  the  letter  of  a  cube 
and  so  came  to  associate  it  with  the  object  it- 
self. 

As  has  been  said,  Willie,  althougn  so  sorely 
afflicted,  is  a  very  bright  child.  She  weaves 
little  mats,  and  models  in  clay,  a  few  simple  ob- 
jects with  which  she  is  familiar.  When  she 
came  to  the  kindergarten  a  little  over  a  month 
ago,  she  was  like  a  "little  steer"  in  her  nervous- 
cess  and  impatience.  Now  she  is  a  quiet  child 
and  is  beginning  to  snow  affection  for  those 
about  her,  a  quality  in  which  she  seemed  to  be 
wholly  deficient  when  she  first  came  to  the 
kindergarten. 

Willie  is  to  be  a  nhysiological  study.  Nothing 
whatever  of  a  religious  nature  will  be  taught 
her.  Her  development  in  this  direction  will  be 
lelt  to  herself.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know 
the  inquiries  which  jhe  child  will  make  when  In 
process  of  time  she  comes  to  read  books  ami  be 
Informed  of  the  problems  of  life,  death  and  .im- 
mortality. 

Willie  is  a  pretty,  fair-haired  child,  large  for 
her  age  ana  always  ready  for  a  frolic.  She  came 
Into  the  reception  room  during  the  reporter's 
visit  to  the  kindergarten.  Being  given  the  re- 
porter's bat  she  spelt  out  the  name.  Willie  s 
affliction  is  due  to  congestion  of  the  stomach, 
from  which  she  suffered  at  an  early  age.  The 
child  has  a  pretty  lace,  all  but  her  Door,  sightless 
eyes.  These  do  not  SDOil  the  generally  con- 
tented, even  happy  look  on  her  face,  but  they 
are  apt  painfully  to  remind  the  gazer  of  the 
child's  trebly  sad  affliction. 


stitute  for  trie  Blind  under  Prof. 
Anagnos.  "What  sympathy  and 
pathos  it  brings  out  in  her  case 
will  be  the  same  for  little  Linnie 
Haguewood,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  girl  of  Iowa,  whose  picture 
we  printed  last  week  in  this  paper. 
What  is  pictured  in  the  case  of 
Helen  in  the  loss  of  sight  and 
hearing  is  equally  the  case  of 
Linnie.  Both  are  sisters  in  mis- 
fortune, one  in  the  far  East  and 
the  other  in  the  far  West,  both 
pursuing  a  different  course  of 
training  through  the  sense  of 
feeling. 


SOUTH    BOSTON     BULLETIN. 


ISasfitt  Wxm&wip 


THURSDAY,    JANUARY    29,    1891. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  has  just  been  published  and  is  widely 
read  by  the  numerous  friends  and  helpers  of 
this  most  beneficent  institution.  Mr.  Anagnos's 
strong  and  convincing  appeal  for  a  new  build- 
ing is  touching  generous  people.  Two  ladies 
on  reading  it  were  so  deeply  impressed  that  they 
sent  immediately  their  checks  for  .$1000  each 
with  the  earnest  hope  that  they  may  see  very 
soon  the  new  and  much-needed  edifice  rising 
up.  If  their  noble  example  is  followed  by  those 
who  take  a  profound  interest  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  blind,  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  this  hope  will  be  realized,  and 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  the  room 
it  so  much  needs. 


The  Deaf- Mute  Critic. 


Thursday,  Jannary  39,  1891. 


We  print  in  this  issue  a  poem 
dedicated  to  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
the  deaf  and  blind  girl  now  being 
educated  in  the  South  Boston  In- 


HELEN  KELLER. 


Additional  Intelligence  Re- 
garding- this  Remarka- 
ble   Child. 


Extraordinary  Progress  in    Her 

Studies  and  in  Learning 

to    Speak. 


In  his  annual  report  as  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Prof. 
Anagnos  speaks  of  Helen  Keller,  the 
blind  deaf  mute,  as  follows  : — 

The  case  of  this  remarkable  child  con- 
tinues to  be  as  marvellous  as  ever. 
Since  the  publication,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
annual  report  of  the  institution,  of  out- 
last account  of  her  achievements,  her 
progress  in  a  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  point  of  view  has  been  astonish- 
ing. Her  growth  in  stature  has  been 
unusually  great,  and  she  is  now  five 
feet  one  inch  and  a  half  tall,  and  weighs 
one  hundred  and  one  and  one-half 
pounds.  Her  mind  has  also  developed 
and  matured  with  unparalleled  rapidity. 
She  reads  with  great  ease  and  fluency 
and  with  perfect  understanding  any 
book  in  raised  print  that  she  happens  to 
lay  her  hands  on,  and  her  success  in  the 
acquisition  of  language  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  of  various  kinds  is 
truly  phenomenal.  She  certainly  is  a 
child  of  genius.  Her  literary  composi- 
tions teem  with  fine  thoughts  and  noble 
sentiments,  and  are  models  of  simplicity 
of  style,  of  grammatical  accuracy  and 
of  purity  of  diction.  But,  after  all, 
she  is  herself,  in  Iter  inner  nature,  her 
modesty,  her  sweetness  and  her  affec- 
tionate warmth  of  heart,  more  wonder- 
ful by  far  than  her  writings,  extraor- 
dinary as  these  are.  She  is  the  centre 
of  attraction  wherever  she  goes.  She 
takes  every  one  by  surprise  with  her 
uncommon  and  unconscious  powers  of 
fascination.  Her  manners  have  the 
most  charming  admixture  of  grace  and 
gentleness  with  spirit  and  vivacity,  and 
her  cordiality  and  courtesy  would  win 
any  heart.     Her  love  of  nature    and   of 
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books,  her  sympathetic  tenderness  for 
all  living  creatures,  her  devotion  to  her 
friends,  and  her  implicit  faith  in  the 
goodness  and  kindness  of  all  human  be- 
ings, are  not  only  undiminished  but 
stronger  than  ever. 

Accompanied  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Sulli- 
van, who  is  still  her  special  teacher  and 
companion,  Helen  was  welcomed  to 
this  institution  in  October,  1889,  and 
has  been  ever  since  a  member  of  our 
household.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  past  school  year  she  accomplished  a 
most  extraordinaiy  feat  in  learning  to 
express  her  own  thoughts  and  ideas  in 
clear,  articulate  speech,  and  to  read  or 
understand  the  words  of  others,  ivhen 
they  talk  slowly  and  distinctly,  by  plac- 
ing her  fingers  on  their  lips. 

A  full  account  of  what  Helen  has  ac- 
complished during  the  past  two  years, 
and  of  all  important  facts  and  incidents 
connected  with  her  education,  is  now  in 
preparation;  but  want  of  time  and 
space  renders  it  necessary  for  me  to 
defer  its  publication,  and  issue  it  in  a 
separate  pamphlet  or  supplementary  re- 
port. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


Saturday,  Jan.,  SI,  1891. 

A  Magazine  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Blind.     . 


The  ^Society  of  Alumni  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  the  oldest 
school  for  the  blind  in  America,  I  believe, 
at  a  recent  meeting  decided  to  undertake 
the  publication  of  a  periodical  in  the 
interest  of  their  brethern  in  the  English- 
speaking  world.  It  is  not  a  scheme  to 
amuse  the  blind  in  or  out  of  the  schools, 
but  to  discuss  the  best  means  of  making 
them  useful  and  self-sustaining.  It  is 
not  a  money-making  scheme,  but  it  must 
have  money  to  float  it.  Every  lriend  of 
the  blind  that  can,  should  take  the 
Mentor. 

If  the  venture  is  successful,  it  will 
prove  a  valuable  means  of  instructing 
the  public  in  the  matters  relating  to  the 
proper  care  of  young  blind  persons,  look- 
ing to  their  future  education 

For  farther  information  about  the  enter 
prise,  address  J.  W.  Smith, 

Sec'y  Publishing  Comtnitte, 
No.  37  Ann  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 


ANOTHER  MASTIFF  FOR  HELEN  KELLER.— Dan- 
ville, Quebec,  Canada.— Ed itor  Forest  and  Stream:  After 
reading  the  justly  indignant  remarks  of  Mr.  W.  Wade  on 
the  brutal  murder  of  the  noble  dog  belonging  to  the  little* 
blind  mute,  Helen  Keller,  I  felt  sure  there  were  other  hearts^ 
besides  mine  that  were  touched  by  the  forgiving  spirit  she 
shows  toward  the  murderers  of  her  ft  ithful  guardian  and 
pet  With  a  view  that  this  feeling  may  take  some  practical 
form  of  expression,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  subscribe  So  to- 
ward another  dog  (as  near  like  the  last  one  as  possible)  or1 
some  other  testimonial,  if  it  is  thought  to  be  better  than 
another  dog,  the  same  to  be  given  to  our  gentle,  forgiving 
Christian.  If  vou  will  take  the  matter  up  you  are  at  liberty 
to  use  this  letter  as  may  seem  best  to  forward  this  object 
and  also  to  call  on  me  at  once  for  my  subscription.— Geo.  O. 
Goodhue. 


Gt  o-i.cU^i  HuJU  ■    3&L-  i  'IX  V 

Few  reports  contain  so  much  interesting 
matter  as  is  always  to  be  found  in  those 
issued  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  report 
ef  that  institution  for  last  year  constitutes 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 


A  concert  will  bo  given  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tute for  tfie  Blind  tonight,  by  Miss  Edith  Abel], 
assisted  by  some  of  her  pupils ;  Mrs.  Samuel 
Spofford,  pianist,  and  Miss  Helen  Crombie, 
reader. 


gastoru    gcrst 


FRIDAY   MORNING,    FEB.  13.  1891 


HERE  IN  BOSTON. 

Being  in  Jamaica  Plain  with  a  friend  the 
other  day,  I  looked  into  the  Kindergarton  for 
the  Blind,  that  noble  institution  which  ap- 
peals so  strongly  to  the  sympathies  of  philan- 
thropic people,  and. which  is  in  urgent  need  of 
additional  funds  tocarry  on  its  beneficent  work 
As  I  had  never  seen  the  deaf  and  dumb  little 
blind  child  who  has  taken  the  place  of  Edith 
Thomas,  who  was  promoted  a  year  ago  to  the 
girls'  department  at  South  Boston,  it  was 
with  much  pleasure  that  I  witnessed  her  at- 
tractive ways  and  observed  her  go  through  a 
number  of  exercises  which  she  had  never  at- 
tempted before.  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  is 
from  Texas,  where  har  father  is  a  sheep 
raiser,  but  she  looks  as  if  she  might  be  the 
cnild  of  any  of  our  well-to-do  citizens.  She 
has  an  expressive  and  refined  face. 
with  blue  eyes  that  are  liquid  in 
their  softness,  and  do  not  betray, 
as  blind  persons'  are  apt  to  do.  her  loss  of  vis- 
ion. Her  complexion  is  delicate,  yet  indicates 
a  rosy  health;  and  her  beautiful  and  abun- 
dant blonde  hair  flows  naturally  over  her 
shoulders.  It  is  noteworthy  that  she  is  the 
voungest  blind  deaf  mute  that  has  ever  come 
to  the  Kiudergarten.  She  was  G  years  old  last 
•luly,  while  Edith  Thooias  was  almost  9  when 
sne  began  her  education  here,  and  Helen  Kel- 
lar  was  8. 

It  waft  interesting  to  observe  how  this  at- 
tractive blind  and  deaf-and-dumb  child  exhib- 
ited curiosity  in  anew  visitor;  she  knew  that 
my  f riena  was  such. and  stretched  out  her  tiny 
hand  to  grasp  his.  and  showed  her  familiarity 
with  a  certain  article  on  his  finger  by  spelling 
out  with  manifest  pleasure  the  word  ring.  I 
may  add  that  she  knows  some  fifty  words,  and 
as  it  is  only  about  six  weeks  since  she  took  her 
first  lesson,  her  progress  has  been  very  satis- 
factory. It  was  on  the  31st  December,  previous 
to  which  she  knew  absolutely  nothing,  that 
she  had  the  first  ray  of  light  let  in  upon  her 
darkened  mental  vision.  About  a  week  ago 
she  learned  twelve  words  in  one  day.  all  tier 
teacher  gave  her,  and  as  acquaintance  with 
these  wordsinvolres  a  .knowledge  of  the  objects 
which  thev  represent,  this  was  a  noticeable 
audition  to  her  stock  of  information.  It  took 
ten  days  after  her  first  lesson  to  understand 
that  objects  had  names.  When  in  Boston  not 
long  ago  she  for  the  first  time  felt  of  one  of 
those  revolving  stools  that  are  used  in  dry 
goods  shops,  ana  was  delighted  with  the 
motion.  When  she  got  nome  the  teacher 
made  a  similar  motiou  with  her  band,  and  her 
pupil  spelled  with  satisfaction  tfie  work  stool. 
On  the  day  of  our  visit  she  bad  spelled  the 
word  corners,  which  she  had  felt  of  on  her 
bed.  having  previously  found  the  same  objects 
in  a  box.  She  had  just  learned  the  up-and- 
down  motions  of  the  hand  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  and.  at  her  teacher's  suggestion,  she  put 
up  for  the  first  time  her  fan  and  doll. 

V 

This  interesting  child  is  herself  a  living  ap- 
peal for  the  extension  of  the  kindergarten  to 
the  numbers  that  are  prevented  from  availing 
themselves  of  them  fTom  want  of  room,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  institution 
is  hampered  bv  lack  of  accommodation  for  i  ts 
pupils.  A  new  building  is  needed  to  enable 
suitable  applicants  to  be  received  at  the  earli- 
est possible  age,  while  they  are  free  from 
harmful  artificial  influences,  and  to  classify 
them  so  that  their  individuality  may  be  de- 
veloped. Another  object  is  to  keeD  children 
at  the  kindergarten  long  enough  to  complete 
the   primary  training  which   is   needed     to 


strengthen  them  fur  safe  association  with 
older  boyn  and  girls.  Then,  loo,  overcrowding 
is  to  be  avoided  on  the  score  of  comfort  as  well 
asofbeahh.  It  is  decided  also  to  give  the 
blind  children  thocomnaiuonshiD  of  a  small 
number  of  seeing  little  boys  and  girls  residing 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  schoolroom  and 
on  the  playground,  so  that  tboy  may  become 
attached  to  each  other  and  be  mutually  bene- 
fitted. 

A 
It  has  been  found  that  the  nremature  re- 
moval cf  children  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  school  at  South  Boston  has  interfered 
with  their  development  by  restricting  their 
opportunities  for  instruction  and  regular  oc- 
cupation, and  tending  to  foster  habits  of  in- 
dolence and  Inertia.  To  prevent  these  evils  a 
new  building  for  the  kindergarten  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  and  the  desirability  of  having 
pupils  come  to  the  institution  at  5  or  6  years 
I  of  age,  rather  that  at  7  or  8,  as  at  present,  eni- 
I  phasizes  the  need  of  providing  adequate  ac- 
commodations for  them.  I  hope  the  friends  of 
i  the  kindergarten  will  appreciate  the  im- 
1  nortance  of  aiding  in  raising  funds  for  the  new 
building,  which  is  needed  to  carry  out  the 
original  plans  o£  the  institution,  and  that  the 
undertaking  will  enlist  the  assistance  of  new 
contributors  to  the  cause.  No  person  who  is 
familiar  with  the  noble  work  done  here  in  de- 
veloping the  minds  of  blind  children  and  pro- 
moting their  happiness  and  usefulness  can 
fail  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  an 
enterprise  which  is  essential  to  the  adequate 
continuance  of  the  system  of  education  so 
effectually  conductea  here. 


iusf 


FRIDAY.   FEBRUARY   13,  1891. 

Miss  Helen  C.  Bradlee,  whose  benefactions 
are  countless  and  whose  generous  gift  of  $40,- 
OOO  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  helped  to 
make  the  first  building  possible,  has  lately  sent 
$10,000  more  for  the  new  building.  This  makes 
$14,000  of  the  $50,000  necessary  for  the  new 
"building. 


THE 

SOUTH   BOSTON  INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    FEB.  14,      1894. 


PLEASING  CONCERT. 


GIVF.N  BY  MR.  T.    C.  HIGGINS,   ASSISTED  BY 
"PUPILS    OP    PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 


Wait's  Hall  contained  a  large  audience 
Thursday  evening,  when  a  successful  con- 
cert was  given  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Higgins  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
Higgins  was  ably  assisted  .  by  several  ot 
bis  fellow  pupils  from  the  institution.  A 
pleasiug  programme  was  presented.  The 
several  selections  were  well  rendered  and 
received  deserved  encores. 

The  special  features  of  the  programme 
were  the  violin  solos  by  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Holmes  and  Mr.  Higgins,  and  the  violin 
duet  by  those  artists.  It  is  seldom  that  a 
South  Boston  audience  has  the  pleasnre 
■of  listening  to  artists  of  such  ability. 

The  following  was  the  complete 

PROGRAMME: 

Love's  Dreamland  Waltzes  O.  Roeder 

For  Violin.    Flute,  Clarinet,  Comet,  Alto 
Horu  &  Pianoforte. 

Solo  for  Pianoforte, — 

Impromptu  Mazurka        Bohm 
Mr.  T.  C.  Higgins. 
Duet, --Larboard  Watch,  T.  Williams 

Messrs  Harry  E.  Mozeulous  &  Cuarles  A. 

Robair. 
Solo  for  Clarinet,— 

Traviata  Cavatina,  Verdi 

Mr.  H.  R.  W.  Miles. 
Solo  for  Cornet,— Three  Star  Polka. 

E.  M.  Bagley 
Mr.  George  A.  Washington. 
Solo  for  Violin, — Taunhauser, 

Arr.  by  Singelee 
Mr.  T.  C.  Higgins. 


College  Song,— The  Midsbipsmite,    Adams 
Solo  for  Alto  Horn. — 

Morceau  de  Salon  No.  8  Painpare 
Master  Harry  E.  MozealoaB. 
Solo  for  Violin,— first  Concerto  in  D, 

De  Beriot 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Holmee. 

College  Song— 

The  Dram  Major  of  Schneider's  Band. 
Duet  for  Violins, — 

Overture  des  Marrionettes  Gurlitt 

'Messrs  C.  W.  Holmes  and  T.  C.  Hingine. 
Galop,— "Entres  Nous,"  Liroothe 

For  Solo  Inbtruments  and  Pianoforte. 


'i 


THE  KINDERGARTEN   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Again  we  have  the  privilege— for  it  is  a  priv- 
ilege—of  reading  a  report  of  the  Kinder 
for  the  Blind.    For  three  years  this  beautiful 
institution  1.  n  ying  on  it-  helpful  and 

loving  work,  and  its  friends  look  forward  to  a 
new  year  of  constantly  increasing  usefulness. 
During  the  past  senson  forty-five  pupils  have 
been  in  the  kindergarten ;  not  all  at  once,  as  the 
limited  space  does  not  allow  it,  but  some  being 
removed  to  South  Boston  (all  too  soon,  it  seems, 
for  their  proper  development),  to  make  room 
for  other  applicants.  The  kindergarten  fills  so 
great  and  pressing  a  need,  that  its  influence 
has  been  felt  from  the  moment  of  its  establish- 
ment, and  it  has  become  a  highly  valued  factor 
in  the  education  of  the  blind.  Applications  are 
constant  and  numerous,  and  It  has  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  erect  another  building, 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries,  that  no  sightless 
child  should  be  turned  away  from  these  hos- 
pitable doors.  Mr.  Anagnos  pleads  eloquently 
for  new  contributions  for  this  pnrpr-' 
quote  briefly  from  the  report: 

The  enlargement  of  our  present  accommo- 
dations is  not  merely  a  desideratum,  but  a  posi- 
tive necessity.  Without  it  the  ultimate  sn 
of  otu-  undertaking  and  the  realization  of  the 
best  results  inherent  in  Froebel's  marvellous 
creation  would  be  impossible.    *   *   • 

Additional  room    is    absolutely   den 
both  bv  the  steady  growth  of  the  kindergarten 
and  bv  the  Tital  interests  of  the  recipiei 
its  benefits.    Within  the  contracted  limits  or 
the  present  edifice  our  enterprise,  instc 
expanding  and    thriving,   will    languish   and 
becoi  '      '   for  want  of  sur! 

Hence  a  new  and  couiiii 

to  that  now  in  use,  is  imperatively  needed,  and 
we  earnestly  call  upon  the  public  in  general 
and  upon  the  benefactors  of  the  little  si:-; 
children  in  particular,  to  provide  for  its  erec- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

This  appeal  cannot  fail  to  meet  with  a  gen- 
erous response.  Many  people  have  visited  the 
kindergarten ;  all  who  go  once  go  again,  and 
take  their  friends  with  therm  The  instinct  of 
any  person  possessed  of  a  heart,  on  seeing  these 
blind  babies  in  their  lovely  home,  an" 
ing  that  there  arc  more  babies  as' 
in,  for  whom  there  is  no  room— the  instin ':.  wo 
repeat,  of  any  human  creature,  is  to  turn  his 
pockets  inside  out,  to  rob  all  the  people  he 
meets  on  the  way  home,  and  on  arriving  at 
home  to  break  the  children's  money-boxes,  seil 
the  furniture,  and  pawu  bis  coat,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  room  for  all  the  blind  babies. 

It  is  related  of  Lord  Holland  that  at  one  of 
his  great  dinner  parties  he  asked  for  ncro 
Mulligatawney  sonp.  The  butler,  bending 
over  him,  whispered  softly,  "My  lord,  there  is 
no  more  Mulligatawney!"  "Let  there  be  more 
Mulligatawney!"  thundered  my  lord,  in  tones 
which  startled  the  guests  and  sileneed  ! 
lay,  and  there  was  more!  In  like  manner  the 
Transcript  says,  "Let  there  be  a  new  bi 
for  the  kindergarten!"  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
nothing  more  will  be  necessary- 


laSStoit     S?CT5t 


THURSDAY  MORNING.  FEB.  19,  1S9I 


THE  BLIND  ON  WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY)! 
Two  entertainments  are  to  bo  given  onl 
Monday.  Feb.  23,  by  the  pupils  of  Perkins'  In-j 
stituie.  commencing  at  11  a.m.  and  3  p.m-,the| 
proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  tbe  kiudergarten. 
The  programme  for  each  offers  a  variety  of 
musical  and  other  eierc'ses  which  cannot 
fail  to  excite  the  deepest  interest.  Perhaps 
the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  occasion 
wili  be  found  in  the  reception   which   Helen 


/* 


i  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas  will  give  as  their 
contribution  to  the  day's  festivities  and  to  the 
good  cause.  Little  Willie  Robin,  another  deaf 
and  blind  girl  lately  admitted,  will  also  be 
present.  .Price  of  admission,  50  cents.  Tickets 
to  either  entertainment  cau  be  obtained  at  the 
stoie,  37  Avon  sweet. 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVEKTISEU 

Established    1813. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  19,  1891. 


COMMONWEALTH    OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 
Secretary's  Department,  1 
Boston.  Feb.  18,  1S91.     I 
His   excellency  the  Governor,  with  the  advice 
■  and  consent  of  the  council,  has   this   dav    made 
the  following  appointments,  viz:— 

Thomas  E.  Proctor  of  Boston,  David  P.  Kim- 
ball of  Boston,  Frederick  L.  Ames  of  Eastoa 
and  Charles  V.  riemis  of  Medford.  trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital;  Francis 
Brooks,  John  S.  Dwight,  Thomas  F.  Temple  and 
William  L.  Richardson,  all  of  Boston,  trustees 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  ana  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  War.  M.  Olin, 

Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper 


HOHE JOURNAL 


SATURDAY.  FEBRUARY  21,   1891. 


Entertainments  of  more  than  ordinary  interest 
are  to  be  held  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston  on  Washington's  Birthday 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  building  fund. 
The  exercises  will  commence  at  11  a.  m.  and  3  p. 
m.,  and  continue  two  hours.  After  listening  to  a 
variety  of  musical  performances  and  recitations, 
followed  by  a  visit  to  the  gymnasium,  the  audi- 
ence will  be  invited  to  attend  a  reception  to  be 
held  by  Helen  Keller,  Edith  Thomas  and 
Willie  Robin.  The  latter  having  lately  become  a 
pupil  at  the  kindergarten  has  just  commenced  a 
study  of  the  language  which  Helen  has  mastered 
so  wonderfully.  Tickets  to  either  of  these  en- 
tainments  may  be  purchased  at  the  store,  37 
Avon  itreet. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    FEB.  21,     1890. 


—The  necessity  for  enlargement  at 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  calls 
forth  new  interest  on  the  part  of  its 
friends,  and  to  increase  its  funds  for 
this  purpose  the  celebration  of  Wash- 
ngton's  birthday  will  take  place  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  on  Monday,  Feb. 
23.  The  pupils  will  give  two  entertain- 
ments of  two  hours  each,  commencing 
at  11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.,  admission  fifty 
cents  each.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
order  of  exerc'ses,  which  will  include 
gymnastics,  military  drill  and  Swedish 
movements,  a  reception  will  be  held  by 
Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas,  as- 
sisted by  little  Willie  Eobin  who  has 
been  under  instruction  scarcely  six 
weeks,  and  yet  has  acquired  a  finger 
vocabulary  of  some  forty  or  fifty 
words. 


TOMS! 


SATURDAY,    FEBRUARY    21.    1891. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  director  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Anagnos,  dwells  with  pleasure  on 
the  success  of  the  undertaking  in  which  he  is  so 
deeply  interested,  in  his  fourth  annual  report, 
from  which  copious  extracts  have  already  ap- 
peared in  these  columns.  He  reminds  us  once 
more  of  the  wonderful  change  that  takes  place 
in  the  little  blind  children  after  they  come  to 
the  kindergarten,  especially  where,  as  is  so 
often  the  case,  they  hare  been  the  victims  of  a 
neglect,  made  inevitable  by  the  poverty  of 
their  parents,  or  have  suffered  from  a  mistaken 
indulgence  at  the  hands  of  friends  and  rela- 
tives.   He  says— 

At  the  time  of  their  admission,  the  marks  of 
neglect  or  the  results  of  unwise  and  unsuitable 
treatment  are  too  often  visible  in  their  mien 
and  gait,  as  well  as  in  their  maimers  and  mor- 
als. They  look  enervated,  pale-cheeked, 
weak  in  body  and  spirit;  they  appear 
uncertain  in  their  movements,  averse  to 
activity,  and  inclined  to  sluggishness  and  indo- 
lence. After  a  few  months'  residence  at  the 
kindergarten  all  this  is  changed,  and  the  awak- 
ened intelleot  begins  to  gleam  from  their 
rounded  and  smiling  faces.  Surrounded  with 
things  that  are  pure  and  lovely  and  peaceful 
and  helpful  and  refining  and  of  good  report, 
they  are  brought  up  under  such  propitious  con- 
ditions as  are  very  essential  to  the  development 
of  character  and  to  a  thorough  preparation  for 
the  struggles  of  later  life.  *  *  *  As  the  his- 
tory  of  the  world  in  general  never  was  made  in 
the  universities  and  faotories,  but  in  the  nur- 
sery, so  that  of  the  blind  in  particular  is  to  be 
made  not  in  large  schools  and  mammoth  work- 
shops, but  in  the  kindergarten.  Here  are 
afforded  rare  opportunities  for  merry  out-door 
sports  and  varied  exercise,  while  within  the 
building  are  unrivalled  facilities  for  domestic 
comfort  and  harmonious  culture.    *   *   * 

It  is  truly  pleasant  and  delightfully  inspiring 
to  watch  the  children,  both  on  the  playground 
and  in  their  charming  schoolrooms,  and  to  see 
them  either  breathe  the  fresh  air  and  bask  in 
the  sunshine  or  romp  freely  and  frolic  gayly 
chase  and  overtake  or  tumble  each  other  about' 
forgetful  of  their  infirmity;  ride  confidently  on 
their  tiny  velocipedes,  or  eat  plentifully  of 
wholesome  and  nutritious  food.  They  perform 
their  daily  tasks  roadily,  have  regular  hours  for 
recreation  and  employment,  and  are  tenderly 
cared  for  and  systematically  trained  accord- 
ing to  the  best  and  most  efficacious  and 
approved  methods  of  our  times,  which 
are  chiefly  found  in  Froebel's  marvellous 
and  philosophic  plan  of  rational  education 
But  the  institution  is  overcrowded.  The  num- 
ber of  applicants  seeking  for  admission  has 
steadily  increased  ever  since  the  school  was 
organized  in  May,  1887,  and  during  the  past 
year  it  became  necessary  to  remove  ton  chil- 
dren to  the  parent  institution  at  South  Boston 
so  full  was  the  kindergarten  building  at  Jamai- 
ca Plain.  As  these  children  were  not  prepared 
to  take  the  higher  course,  the  plan  of  their  edu- 
cation was  seriously  interfered  with  by  this  pre- 
mature removal,  which  was  forced  upon  those 
in  authority  by  want  of  sufficient  accommoda- 
tion at  the  kindergarten, 

Mr.  Anagnos  thus  clearly  sets  forth  the 
reasons  for  which  additional  room  is  urgently 
needed, 

First.  To  enable  us  to  receive  all  suitable 
applicants  as  soon  as  they  knock  at  our  door  for 
admission,  and  place  them  under  good  care  and 
thorough  training  at  the  earliest  possible  age, 
thus  preventing  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds 
from  being  planted  in  their  minds  and  hearts 

Second.  To  supply  the  necessary  means  for 
classifying  the  pupils  properly,  according  to  the 
individual  requirements  of  each  case,  and  for 
paying  due  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
natural  inclinations  and  tastes. 

Third.  To  provide  adequate  facilities  for  re- 
taining the  childern  at  the  kindergarten  long 
enough  to  put  them  through  a  complete  system 
of  primary  training,  in  strict  conformity  with 
Froebel's  methods,  thereby  rendering  them  so 
strong  both  in  body  and  intellect  that  they  may 
be  quite  safe  from  evil  influences  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  older  boys  and  girls. 

Fourth,  To  avoid  an  excess  of  numbers  in  the 
present  building,  which  would  not  only  inflict 
many  discomforts,  but  would  endanger  the 
health  of  the  entire  household  from  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  an  overcrowded  condition. 

Fifth.  To  make  it  possible  for  us  to  carry  out 
our  original  plan,  and  allow  a  small  number  of 
seeing  little  boys  and  girls  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  to  participate  in  the  daily  exer- 
cises of  the  kindergarten,  and  associate  with 
our  tiny  pupils  both  in  the  schoolrooms  and  on 
the  playground,  as  their  fellow-workers  and 
playmates,  their  friends  and  companions. 

Mr,  Anagnos  makes  an  appeal  for  funds  to 
erect  a  new  building,  in  such  stirring  language 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  promptly 
met  with  a  response;  of  the  $50,000  needed  for 
anew  building,  $  14,000  have  already  been  sent 
in  during  the  brief  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  the  report. 

Suitable  acknowledgments  are  made  to  the 
many  kind  friends  of  the  kindergarten,  and 
especially  to  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee, 
which  has  given  such  efficient  aid  to  the  kin- 
dergarten. Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  is  treasurer, 
ana  Miss  Elizabeth  Winthrop  secretary  of  this 
organization. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  MASTIFF.-Hultou,  Pa.—  Editor 
Forest  and  Stream:  I  can  best  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Goodhue  in  your  issue  of  Feb.  12 
by  saying  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  regret  that  Mr. 
Goodhue's  kindly  wish  has  been  forestalled.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  of  the  killing  of  the  dog,  I  wrote  to  "Uncle  Dick"  to 
secure  Eriant,  an  elder  sister  of  theonekilled,  and  succeeded 
in  so  doing.  That  I  got  the  right  kind  is  proved  by  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  Eriant  bounced  into  a  room  full  o£ 
dancers  and  broke  up  the  fun  by  seizing  the  beaux  and 
belles,  deeming  their  semblance  of  fighting  most  reprehensi- 
ble. Mr.  Goodhue's  allusions  to  the  forgiving  spirit  of  this 
child  seem  to  make  it  proper  for  me  to  say  that  this  is  the 
most  marked  feature  in  her  wonderful  character.  Nothing 
can  make  her  angry,  no  offense  is  sufficient  to  excite  her 
animosity.  Her  teacher  says  she  never  saw  the  child  so  dis- 
tressed, yet  she  was  ready  to  forgive  and  think  the 'nest  of 
the  one  who  had  brought  such  distress  upon  her. — W.  Wade. 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y '.— Editor  Forest  aiul  Stream.:  Mr. 
Geo.  O.  Goodhue  shows  the  right,  spirit  in  starting  r,  sub- 
scription to  buy  a  mastiff  for  Hellen  Keller;  but  it  is  all 
fixed  now.  She  is  to  have  my  Eriant.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Wade  wrote  wanting  to  buy  Eriant  to  send  the  little  girl,  I 
tried  to  get  her  address  so  that  I  could  make  the  present 
myself,  but  Mr.  Wade  heard  of  it  and  insisted  on  paying  for 
the  bitch,  so  I  had  to  accept. ^-J.  OTIS  FELLOWS. 
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BOSTON,  FEB.  22,  1891 


In  the  line  of  entertainments  for  Washington's 

Birthday,  nothing  will  be  found  ot  greater  Interest  to 
the  lover  of  children  than  the  exhibitions  to  be  given  at 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  by  the  pupils  of  that 
well-known  school.  Following  the  exercises,  which 
will  consist  of  recitations,  musij,  military  drill,  gym- 
nastics and  kindergarten  work,  will  be  a  reception 
given  by  that  charming  little  group  of  deaf  and  blind 
pupils,  Helen  Keller,  Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Kobln. 
The  price  of  admission  Is  fifty  centB,  the  proceeds  to 
be  applied  to  the  kindergarten  building  fund.  Ex- 
ercises begin  at  11  4.M.  and  3  P.M.  Tickets  may 
be  procured  at  the  cflice  of  the  Institution,  37  Avon 
street. 
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SCHOOL 


THE  BLIND  EXHIBITION. 


At  the  School  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston 
the  approaching  holiday,  Feb.  23,  will  be  cele- 
brated by  the  pupils  in  their  accustomed  man- 
ner by  giving  two  exhibitions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kindergarten,  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
building  fund.  The  exercises  will  open  at  11 
a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.,  and  will  be  largely  varied,  il- 
lustrating the  best  work  of  the  school.  Among 
the  pupils  who  will  take  an  active  part  in  con- 
tributing to  the  entertainment  of  the  guests 
are  the  deaf  and  blind  girls,  Helen  Keller  and 
Edith  Thomas,  who,  with  little  Willie  Robin, 
will  hold  a  reception  for  those  who  may  wish 
to  attend.  Tickets  at  fifty  cents  each,  may  be 
procured  at  the  office  of  the  institution,  37 
Avon  street. 


TUESDAY  MORNING,   FEB.  24,   1891j 


AMONG    THg    BLIND. 


Interesting  Exerci.cs  at  the  Porkini  In> 
dilution,  South  Boston. 

The  visitor  who  yesterday  ascended  the 
Hights  at  South  Boston  from  which  Washing- 
ton commanded  the  British  evacuation  of  the 
town  and  noted  the  cheery  sunshine  glistening 
on  the  window  panes  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  must  have  felt,  on  thinking  of  the 
sight-reft  ones  within,  to  whom  all  the  environ- 
ing beauty  of  the  scene  was  as  a  dark  ab- 
straction, that  there  was  much  of  pathos 
mingled  with  its  pleasurable  suggestions.  The 
sadness  was,  however,  quickly  dispelled  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  entered  and  noted  all  that 
had  been  done  by  intelligent  philanthropy  en- 


forced  by  tireless  sympathy  to  bring  to  tho 
light  0/  tho  outer  world  tho  minds  of  those  who 
had  seemed  destined  for  mental  darkness 
through  Nature's  denial  of  the  duo  meed 
of  senses.  "Obstacles  Aro  Things  to  Be 
Overcome"  was  the  motto  that  CttinKiy 
shone  upon  the  walks  and  found  exemplifica- 
tion In  tho  work  for  those  especially  who  baa 
been  bereft  not  only  of  sight  but  of  hearing  and 
spooch  besides.  Indeed  WashingtonVDay  would 
seem  to  be  deficient  In  some  of  its  ossontials 
without  tho  annual  entertainmont  and  rocop- 
tlon  by  the  oup.ils  of  this  noble  establishment. 

Those  took  place  both  in  tho  forenoon  and 
tho  afternoon,  and  were  attended  by  prominent 
frionds.  The  visitors  were  first  entertained  In 
the  boys'  department,  whore  they  enjoyed  an 
organ  solo  by  Charles  W.  Holmes,  recitations 
and  exorcises  in  history  by  three  classes,  and 
also  musical  literary  efforts  by  John  F.  Mor- 
rison, Harry  B.  Hodsou  and  others.  Subse- 
quently the  visitors  were  enabled  to  witness 
tho  proficiency  of  the  boys  in  gymnastics  and 
drill. 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  girls'  department, 
wnero  another  interesting  programme  was  en- 
joyed, the  prominent  participants  being  Eunice 
French,  EwardJoslyn,  May  Housington,  Helen 
Keller  and  Hattie  Ramsdell. 

Manifestly  the"  most  interesting  feature 
which  followed  was  the  informal  recep- 
tion given  by  those  living  exemplars  of  what  it 
is  possible  to  do  for  those  who  aro  dea',  dumb 
and  blind— Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas. 
These  briuht  little  girls,  whose  names 
havo  already  given  promise  of  beooming 
as  notable  as  that  of  tho  lato  Laura 
Bridgman,  have  made  astonishing  progress  in 
learning  tho  art  of  articulation  in  spite  of  the 
absence  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  In 
the  case  of  Helen  Keller  there  was  a  sugges- 
tion almost  of  the  miraculous  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  ascertained  what  was  said  to  her, 
simply  by  feeling  the  vibrations  of  the  lips  or 
throat  of  the  speaker.  It  is  believed  by  those 
who  have  most  opportunity  for  acquaintance 
that  her  faculty  in  this  direction  amounts  to 
genius. 

In  noting  the  wonderful  work  which  had 
already  been  done  and  tho  still  greater  which 
was  promised  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Kindergarten  School  for  the  Blind,  all  were 
impressed  with  the  claims  of  that  institution 
upon  the  benevolent  and  felt  that  the  $35,000 
necessary  to  complete  the  new  building  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  so  that  its  mission  could  be  fully 
accomplished,  should  be  not  long  withheld. 
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WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 


Some  of  the  Festivities  and  En- 
tertainments Held  in  Boston 


BLIND     CHILDREN      CELEBRATE 


An  Entertaining  Programme  Car- 
ried Out  at  the  Old  South 


LITTLE    POLKS    AT  MUSIC  HALL 


To  leave  the  holiday  streets,  gay  with  sun- 
shine and  people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  faculties,  and  enter  an  institution  for  the 
blind,  does  not  sound  like  the  happiest  possi- 
ble celebration  of  Washington's  birthday. 
Most  persons  would  a  good  deal  rather  give  a 
subscription  to  such  an  institution  than  ex- 
pose themselves  to  the  haunting  natiios  that 
is  a  large  part  ol  the  impression  made  upon  us 
by  ihe  bliud  and  the  deaf,  and  thoss  from 
whom  any  of  the  avenues  to  other  mi  ads  aro 
cut  off.  And  yet  it  is  a  doubtful  thing 
if  anywhere  in  this  festive  city 
there  was  an  honester  patriotism  or  a 
more  cheerful  contentedness  to  be  seen  than 
were  evident  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Their  entertainment  in  honor  of  the 
holiday,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Jamaica 
Plain  Kindergarten,  was  positively  merry; 
moieihronsh  the  spirit  which  the  boys  and 
girls  put  into  their  exercises  than  from  any 
vivacity  of  tho  programme,  which  sounds  sober 
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enough,  consisting  of  "recitations,  music,  mil- 
itary drill,  gymnastics,  and  kindergarten 
work,"  according  to  the  statement  published 
in  the  newspaper. 

Eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  was  the  hour 
at  which  the  day's  celebration  was  begun.  The 
audience  assembled  in  the  girls'  department, 
where  musical  selections  were  followed  by 
school  exercises  in  which  Holen  Keller  took 
part. 

A  very  creditable  performance  was  the  telling 
of  the  story  of  Washington's  life.  It  was  be- 
gun by  one  pupil  and  was  taken  up  bv  each 
member  of  the  class  in  turn;  in  this  Edith 
Thomas  assisted,  spelling  off  her  portion  on 
her  fingers,  with  her  teacher  beside  her  to  in- 
terpret to  the  audience.  After  some  choral 
music  the  assembly  were  invited  to  visit  the 
work-room,  where  were  displayed  numerous 
flags,  the  handiwork  of  the  girls,  showing  the 
stages  which  our  flag  passed  through  on  its 
way  from  being  the  ensign  of  a  British  de- 
pendency to  become  the  banner  of  a  republic. 

Gymnastic  exercises  were  the  next  thing  of- 
fered to  the  spectators,  whose  interest  was  as 
animated  all  through  the  morning  as  any  one 
could  ask.  The  Swedish  system,  developed  to 
its  logical  conclusions,  is  tlienietnod employed 
in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Home. 
It  was  a  matter  for  regret  that  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin, the  celebrity  of  the  Jamaica  Plain  Kin- 
dergarten, was  confined  to  her  room  by  a  cold 
and  could  not  taKe  a  part  in  the  school  exer- 
cises. Willie  is  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and 
her  progress  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to 
the  visitorsat  the  kindergarten. 
The  Boys  Came  in  for    Their  Share  of   En. 

tertainrnent 
after  the  conclusion  of  exercises  in  the  girls' 
department.  They,  too,  told  the  story  of 
Washington ;  recited  poems  concerning  vari- 
ous feats  of  the  hero;  gave  exhibitions  of 
reading  bv  touch,  and  furnished  music— very 
good  music,  be  it  told. 

The  smaller  boys  went  through  a  ceremony 
that  revealed  a  depth  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge and  acquisition  of  slippery  historic  facts 
that  must  have  startled  anyone  seeing  it  for 
the  first  time.  Advancing  to  a  board  on 
which  the  outline  of  the  united  States  was 
carved  in  high  relief,  each  boy  fitted  blocks 
representing  a  portion  of  the  United  States 
territory  into  the  proper  places,  accompanying 
his  action  with  a  recitation  of  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  region— the  date  of  its  discovery, 
its  various  owners,  and  such  like  details,  down 
to  its  annexation  to  the  Union.  The  face  of 
one  bright  youngster,  who  narrated  the  fates 
of  Texas,  wore  a  smile  that  looked  intelligent, 
as  if  he  felt  amusement  in  his  own  encyclo- 
paedic wisdom;  and,  when  finally  Alaska  was 
pi  ced  off  the  southwest  coast  of  California, 
"because  this  map  is  not  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  it*  proper  location,"  the  audience,  edi- 
fied, applauded  the  exact  little  speaker. 

With  Helen  Keller  the  reders  of  the  Post 
already  are  acquainted.  Taverner  has  intro- 
duced her.  and  she  does  not  need  any  further 
presentation.  Her  remarkable  sensitiveness 
makes  it  seem  a  sort  of  brutality  for  strangers 
to  tax  her,  even  for  the  tender  pleasure  it 
mustKive  them  to  meet  the  sunny  child. 

In  the  afternoon  the  order  of  exercises  was 
reversed,  the  boys  giving  their  exhibition  be- 
fore the  girls.  The  exercises  were  of  the 
same  character  as  those  of  the  morning.  The 
audience  filled  all  the  standing  room  in  the 
aisles  and  doorway,  and  many  persons  even 
mounted  the  stairs  that  overlooked  the  assem- 
bly room  from  the  hall;  so  great  was  the 
eagerness  of  all  to  see  the  children  as  they 
satig  and  recited. 

The  singleness  of  purpose,  the  patience  and 
the  loving  Kindness  manifested  in  the  direc- 
tion of  these  little  children,  is  worthy  the  re- 
calling on  every  occasion  that  offers,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  a  likely  thing  that  the  funds  for 
a  new  Kindergarten  building  at  the  Jamaica 
Plain  branch  will  be  asked  for  in  vain.  The 
money  made  by  yesterday's  exercises  will  go 
to  this  object,  as  has  been  said  already,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  hoped  th.it  sneedy  contribu- 
tions from  the  public  will  make  up  the  $35.- 
000  still  lacking  to  the  required  amount— 
$50,000. 
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THE   PERKIXS  I.VSTITLTE  PUPILS 

Show  Wh3t  They  Have  Accomplished  Un- 
der Exceedingly  Unfavorable  Circumstan- 
ces. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkiis  Institution  for 
the  blind  at  South  Boston  held  their  cna- 
tomary  exercises  yesterday  in  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  Washington's  birth. 
An  entertainment  was  given  in  the 
morning  and  another  in         the 

afternoon,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  A  new  feature  added  to 
the  always  interesting  gymnastic  exercises 
was  an  exhibition  of  tho  Swedish  move- 
ments bv  a  class  of  young-  ladies.  As  uinal 
the  children  performed  the  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises with  rare  precision  and  were 
roundly  applauded. 

Ihe  programme  of  mnsic  and  recitations 
was  of  much  interest  and  of  sufficient  va- 
riety to  exhibit  fully  the  work  in  the  dif- 
ferent branches.  All  the  children  takin" 
part  were  rewarded  with  generous  ap- 
plause by  the  audience.  A  most  interest- 
ing1 feature  of  the  day's  celebration 
was  the  reception  by  the  trio  of  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  pupils,  Helen  Kuelar, 
Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin. 
Much  curiosity  was  expressed  to  see  the 
little  Robin  girl,  tho  latest  discovered 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb  child,  who  recently 
came  to  Boston  from  Texas  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Jamaica  Plain  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind, 
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AMONG    THE    BLIND    CHILDREN. 


Washington's  Birthday  Commemora- 
ted at  the  .Perkins  School  for  tho 
Blind. 

The  children  at  the  school  for  tbe  blind  al- 
ways look  forward  to  the  anniversary  of  the 
Dirth  of  George  Washington  as  one  of  their 
special  days,  for  they  give  on  that  day  a  re- 
ception to  some  of  their  chosen  friends. 

Yesterday  they  held  two  receptions,  one  at 
11  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at 
3  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon.  On  both  occa- 
sions tbe  ball  was  well  filled,  and  the  friends 
admirably  entertained. 

The  first  visit  was  made  t"  the  boys' de- 
partment, where  a  short  programme  consist- 
ing of  music  and  gymnastics  was  given,  fol- 
lowed by  gymnastics  ana  military  mill.  The 
visitors  then  went  to  the  girls'  house,  and 
were  entertained  by  the  pupils  tnere.  There 
was  music  and  recitation  here,  as  In  the  boys' 
classes,  but  the  Interest  ce.itred  aDout  Helen 
Keller  and  Edith  Thomas,  the  wonderful 
little  girls  who.  naving  three  senses  locked  ' 
to  the  world,  yet  keep  pace  with  their 
fellows  In  all  mental  work.  Helen  Keller 
read  a  poem  of  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes,  "The 
Flower  of  Liberty."  For  the  greater  part  she 
read  with  her  fingers,  her  teacher.  Miss 
Sullivan,  translating  for  her  to  tne  audience, 
but  the  refrain  of  each  verse  she  read  show- 
ing bow  admirably  she  is  learning  to  articu- 
late. 

It  was  a  wouderful  performance;  the 
poem  is  a  favorite  of  Helen's,  and  as  she 
read  her  face  would  glow,  the  smiles  wouia 
p'ay  over  her  lips,  and  tue  audience  conld 
fairly  see  her  thrill  under  the  inspiring 
words.  When  one  remembers  that  three 
years  ago  the  world  was  a  sealed  book  to 
her,  the  marvel  seemed  all  the  greater. 
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JCittle  Edith  Ihomas  shared  with  the  otper 
Children  the  privilege  of  tellinc  the  storyj  of 
the  "Life  of  George  Washington."  The  part 
given  her  was  his  return  to  Mt.  Vernon,  after 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  and.  the  pleasure 
which  his  arriving  gave  to  everything  on  one 
plantation.  She  spoke  the  fineer  language, 
Miss  Markham  translating  tor  her  as/she 
went  on. 

It  was  a  most  Interesting  occasion,  and  all 
the  visitors  were  delighted. 

Mr.  Auagnos  took  advantage  of  the  onpor- 
tiinliy  to  make  a  special  plea,  for  the  new 
build. ng  lor  the  Kindergarten  that  is  so  sadly 
needea.  The  one  already  built  is  full  to  over- 
flowing, and  there  is  a  long  waiting  list  One- 
third  of  the  money  neci  ssary  for  the  building 
Is  promised,  there  is  plenty  of  land  to  build 
It  on,  and  there  still  is  needed  $35,000;  but 
Mr.  Anagnos,  always  hooeful,  Is  sure  that 
this  will  come,  and  ttiat  it  is  only  the  ques- 
tion of  a  very  short  time  when  more  little 
ones  can  be  taken  and  cared  tor,  as  30 
already  are  in  the  present  building. 

Some  of  the  visitors  yesterday  left  substan- 
tial proof  of  their  sympathy  with  him  in  his 
new  endeavor. 


Entertainment  at  Perkins  Institution  in 
Aid  of  the  Kindergarten. 

At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
South  Boston,  yesterday,  two  entertain- 
ments were  given,  at  11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  in., 
to  each  of  which  a  small  admission  fee  was 
charged.  The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to 
the  needs  of  the  kindergarten  in  Jamaica 
Plain. 

The  programme  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  one  given  by  the  hoys  iu  their  hall, 
one  by  the  girls  in  their  department,  while 
in  the  gymnasium  room  the  military  and 
gymnastic  classes  performed. 

During  the  exercises  Prof.  Anagnos  called 
attention  to  the  younger  pupils  in  the  insti- 
tution, boys  and  girls  scarcely  seven  years 
of  age,  whom,  he  said,  were  sent  away  from 
the  kindergarten  too  early,  in  life  for 
the  want  of  quarters  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  He  made  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal for  funds  to  build  up  the 
kindergarten,  which  he  said  "is  the  greatest 
of  Massachusetts'  institutions."  Another 
building  is  needed  for  the  ever-increasing 
number  of  children,  and  only  one-third  of 
the  money  needed  has  already  been  sub- 
scribed. He  implored  all  charitably  dis- 
posed to  aid  in  raising  the  remaining  $35,- 
000  or  $40,000  needed. 


C^e  Christian  Eegteter, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fbbeuaky  26  1891]     (3) 


KOOM  POR  THE  LITTLE  CHILDEEff. 

Many  years  ago,  when  women  were  just 
beginning  to  study  medicine  and  it  was  still 
a  problem  whether  the  public  would  care 
for  their  services,  a  sceptic  said  to  a  student 
in  New  York,  "What  if,  after  all  your  labor, 
you  should  fail!"  "Fail!"  she  replied: 
"there  is  no  such  word  as  fail'  in  my 
vocabulary."  Her  courage  has  been  amply 
rewarded  in  the  twenty-five  years  that  have 
sped  since  then,  but  her  words  were  recalled 
by  what  Mr.  Anagnos,  Superintendent  of  the 
Perkins  Institution,  has  to  say  with  reference 
to  the  education  of  blind  children.  With 
Herculean  efforts,  seconded  by  energetic 
friends,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  building 
the  first  Massachusetts  kindergarten  for  the 
blind.  Nearly  threescore  sightless  children 
have  already  found  shelter  in  this  home, 
and  twenty-five  are  still  cared  for  there. 
But  there  is  pressing  call  for  wider  accom- 
modations for  this  class  of  helpless  little 
ones,  and  with  his  accustomed  determination 
Mr.  Anagnos  sets  about  his  task  of  raising 
money  for  a  second  building  the  size  of  the 
first.  "I  have  no  option,"  he  says,  "my 
duty  to  the  blind  urges  me  to  go  forward ; 
and  go  I  must.  Want  of  time  and  lack  of 
strength  are  of   no   account ;   obstacles  are 


nothing;  indifference  or  opposition  on  the 
part  of  others  has  no  significance  whatever; 
possible  failure  is  not  to  be  thought  of." 
Here  a.re  the  medical  student's  words  re- 
peated :  the  word  "fail"  is  not  in  his  vocabu- 
lary. 

Why  should  he  fail  ?  Of  all  classes  in  the 
community  none  appeals  more  quickly  to 
the  sympathetic  heart  than  the  little  ones 
from  whose  vision  all  the  external  beauty  of  ' 
the  world  is  cut  off.  Love  and  devoted 
care,  not  always  wise  or  judicious  however, 
some  of  them  may  find  in  their  own  homes ; 
but,  after  all,  in  what  a  world  of  gloom  and 
darkness,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  are  the 
best  of  them  doomed  to  dwell !  But  when 
we  think  of  those  in  homes  of  poverty  and 
want,  who  are  growing  up  in  misery  and 
dreariness,  it  seems  incredible  that  a  single 
one  should  be  allowed  to  stay  outside  a 
proper  place  of  instruction  and  protection, 
since  it  has  been  proved  over  and  over 
again  how  bright  and  happy  their  lives  may 
be  made. 

If  we  shut  our  eyes  and  try  to  find  our 
way  about,  we  stumble  and  grope,  with  an 
overshadowing  fear  haunting  us.  But,  had 
we  been  deprived  of  sight  from  infancy,  we 
should  have  had  a  confidence  in  ourselves 
that  we  cannot  realize.  These  children, 
when  trained  in  the  gentle  ways  that  dis- 
tinguish the  kindergarten,  become  not  only 
courageous  and  self-dependent  in  walking 
about,  but  they  romp  and  frolic,  chase  each 
other  in  games,  ride  velocipedes,  take  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  in  a  hundred  ways 
develop  powers  and  faculties  that  minimize 
the  weight  of  the  terrible  affliction  that  they 
must  carry  with  them  through  life. 

This  physical  training  fits  them  for  the 
intellectual  which  runs  along  with  it,  and 
which  is  continued  in  the  more  advanced 
schools,  so  that  in  time  those  who  begin  in 
the  kindergarten  may  take  their  places  in 
society  well-educated  men  and  women,  ready 
to  support  themselves  in  a  respectable  way, 
as  unlike  the  sightless  men  who  scrape  away 
on  tuneless  violins  on  the  street  corners  or 
the  blind  old  women  who  grind  out  shreds 
of  tattered  tunes  on  public  avenues  as  one 
class  of  people  can  be  from  another. 

The  blind  alone  are  not  the  only  guests  re- 
ceived at  this  charming  kindergarten  home. 
There  have  been  several  children  deprived  of 
hearing  and  speech  as  well  as  sight  who 
have  received  its  blessings ;  and  but  the  other 
day  we  heard  of  yet  another  of  these  most 
unhappy  of  all  mortals,  a  child  of  poverty 
as  well,  whose  friends  are  anxious  to  send  it 
to  Massachusetts  for  training.  The  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania  has  no  place  to 
educate  it.  It  cannot  go  to  the  blind  insti- 
tution, because  it  is  deaf  and  dumb  ;  nor  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  because  it  is  blind ;  and 
to  no  private  school,  because  its  parents 
have  no  money.  And  so  that  five-year-old 
baby  is  imprisoned  in  its  own  helplessness, 
without  hope  of  release,  unless  provision  be 
made  for  it  here.  "What  I  shall  do,"  said 
Mr.  Anagnos,  "I  do  not  know.  We  have  no 
room,  no  money  to  provide  for  such  cases; 
but  I  have  not  yet  had  courage  to  say  we  will 
not  take  that  little  child." 

If  it  be  true  that  "nothing  succeeds  like 
success,"  the  knowledge  of  what  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  has  already  accom- 
plished ought  to  be  a  spur  to  all  its  friends 
to  double  its  capacity,  so  that  by  the  time 
spring  has  unlocked  the  ground  enough  to 
slip  a  spade  in  it  should  be  used  to  upturn 
the  sod  for  a  new  building  to  bless  and  cheer 
the  children  who  sit  in  the  shadow  of  dark- 


SALEM    REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,   FEBRUARY  26,    1891. 


Washington's  Birthday  is  looked  forward 
to  by  the  children  in   the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind  at  South   Boston,   as   a  recep- 
tion is  always  giveu  by  them   on  that  day. 
A  large  number  of  their  friends   were   pres-  j 
ent  on  Monday  and  helped  to  swell  the  fund  j 
for  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain.     In  . 
the  bov's  department  an  organ   solo,   recita-  | 
tions  and  exercises  in   history   were   given  ! 
and  class  work  iu   gymnastics   was   shown,  ■ 
lu  the  girls'  department   music,  gymnastics 
and  recitations  were  provided,  the  most   in- 
teresting  being    that    furnished  by   Helen 
Keller  and  Edith    Thomas,    the  blind,   deaf 
and  dumb  girls,  who   are  .being    educated 
there. 


THE   STOCK-KEEPER 

AND 

FANCIERS'    CHRONICLE. 


FRIDAY,    FEBRUARY    27,     1891. 


We  read  in  our  American  exchanges  that 
Helen  Keller's  favourite  dog  has  been  cruelly 
destroyed.  Our  readers  may  remember  our  men- 
tioning last  year  a  graceful  act  of  kindness  shown 
by  Mr.  W.  Wade  to  this  poor  girl,  who  is  blind, 
deaf,  and  mute.  In  spite  of  these  terrible  dis- 
advantages, her  beautiful  nature  has  surmounted 
difficulties  in  education  with  the  result  that  she 
can  now  be  numbered  amongst  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  her  sex,  as  she  is  assuredly  the  sweetest. 
If  a  subscription  be  started  to  buy  a  gentle, 
canine  companion  to  replace  her  lost  four-footed 
friend,  we  shall  esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  allowed 
to  subscribe  whatever  balance  may  be  required 
for  the  purchase  money.  If  no  such  course  be 
contemplated,  we  should  hold  ourselves  obliged 
to  Mr.  Wade  if  he  would  accept  our  commissioa; 
to  buy  a  dog  for  the  child,  and  inform  us  of  the 
cost. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  88,    1891. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the 
observance  of  Washington's  Birthday  in  this 
city  was  the  public  exercises  that  were  given  by 
the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston,  both  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  There  were  large  and  deeply  inter- 
ested audiences  present,  and  the  beneficent  work 
that  the  institution  is  accomplishing  was  most 
forcibly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all.  The  3xer- 
cises  largely  partook  of  recitations  and  readings 
with  the  fingers  appropriate  to  the  day,  interspered 
with  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  exer- 
cises in  geography,  all  showing  the  remarkable 
proficiency  of  the  sightless  pupils.  A  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  occasion  was  the  in- 
formal reception  held  by  Helen  Keller  and 
Edith  Thomas,  the  two  girls  who  are  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind,  and  whose  intellectual  progress  seems 
really  miraculous,  especially  in  the  art  of  articu- 
lation, and  in  ascertaining  what  is  said  to  them 
by  feeling  the  vibration  of  the  lips  of  the  speaker. 
Both  of  these  girls  are  exceedingly  bright,  and 
Helen  is  positively  a  genius.  "  There  is  still 
another  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  from  Texas, 
in  the  kindergaten,  but  she  was  prevented  from 
being  present  by  illness ;  and  a  little  boy  from 
Philadelphia  who  is  deprived  of  all  of  these 
senses  is  soon  to  be  admitted.  Mr.  Anagnos, 
the  devoted  director  of  the  institution,  made  a 
brief  and  earnest  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  which  is 
already  doing  a  splendid  work  for  the  sightless 
little  ones,  but  whose  full  efficiency  is  much 
cramped  for  the  want  of  funds  to  complete  the 
new  building.  At  least  $35,000  more  are  needed 
for  this  purpose,  and  surely  no  philanthropic 
object  in  our  country  is  more  worthy  the  help  of 
the  people. 


JUTH    BOSTON     BULLETIN. 


Pupils  of  the  Perkins    In- 
stitution Hold  Recep- 
tions in  Aid  of  the 
Kindergarten. 


Interesting  Exercises  in  Which 
Helen  Kellar  and  Edith 
Thomas  Parti- 
cipate. 


At  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  last  Monday,  Washington's  birth- 
day anniversary  was  celebrated  as  usual 
with  appropriate  exercises,  both  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  receptions  being  held 
in  aid  of  the  kindergarten. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
guests  assembled  in  the  grand  hall 
while  a  patriotic  voluntary  on  the  organ 
was  being  played.  Prof.  Anagnos  then 
asked  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  a 
recitation  in,  certainly,  very  practical 
geography ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  little  geographers  built  up  our  coun- 
try from  the  smallest  beginnings,  by 
wooden  blocks  in  the  form  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  was  exceedingly  interesting 
and  also  amusing;  each  child,  as  he 
came  up  to  the  inclined  board  with  his 
single  state  or  group  of  states  reciting 
a  little  history  giving  the  time  of  then- 
admission  to  the  Union.  The  perform- 
ance was  much  applauded.  There  were 
also  declamations  and  recitations  in 
eulogy  of  Washington.  A  clarinet  solo 
was  given  of  Home,  Sweet  Home,  with 
exquisite  variations,  and  some  fine 
music  by  the  orchestra. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  Mr. 
Anagnos  addressed  the  audience  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  the  kindergarten 
building,  for  which  funds  are  so  much 
needed.  He  stated  that  there  were 
nineteen  little  kindergarteners  in  the 
main  building  of  the  Institution  wrongly 
there;  and  his  earnest,  even  eloquent 
and  pathetic  plea  for  those  unfortunates 
whose  course  of  training  was  abruptly 
changed  by  their  transfer  from  the 
kindergarten,  and  the  progress  of  their 
developement  impeded,  went  straight  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it.  "Elo- 
quence," said  Mr.  Webster,  "  must  ex- 
ist in  the  man,  in  the  subject  and  in  the 
occasion."  In  this  instance  all  the  ele- 
ments were  united.  He  stated  that,  in 
case  of  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  in 
Texas,  there  was  no  place  in  this  coun- 
try to  which  the  child  could  be  sent  to 
be  taken  care  of  but  Boston.  In  his  re- 
cent travels,  Prof.  Anagnos  saw  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  in  Vienna  who 
knew  little  concerning  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  save  in  connection  with 
her  philanthropic  institutions. 

Following  the  eloquent  speech,  the 
band  of  the  institution  played  some 
most  excellent  music.  The  company 
then  left  the  hall  to  proceed  to  other 
rooms  where   recitations    and   exercises 


were  going  on.  The  exercise  with  the 
guns  was  viewed  with  much  interest. 
Proceeding  then  to  the  class-rooms  of 
the  girls  some  very  fine  singing  was 
heard  and  a  mazurka  upon  the  piano. 
Particularly  interesting  was  an  exercise 
in  reading  by  the  touch,  that  is  by  feel- 
ing the  raised  letters,  which  was  done 
with  all  desirable  rapidity.  In  this  ex- 
ercise little  Edith  Thomas  and  Helen  Kel- 
lar took  part,  their  readings  being  com- 
municated by  the  fingers  to  their  teach- 
ers, who  repeated  them  vocally  to  the 
audience.  It  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing to  watch  the  rapid  motions  of  the 
fingers  of  the  two  little  dumb  and  sight- 
less creatures  as  they  imparted  what 
they  read  to  their  teachers.  Helen  Kel- 
lar read  Dr.  Holmes's  poem  "  The 
Flower  of  Liberty."  In  this  she  gave 
vocally  the  last  two  lines  of  each  stanza, 

"It  is  the  banner  of  the  free, 
The  starry  flower  of  liberty." 

Her  performance  was  undoubtedly  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  occasion. 
Many  of  the  visitors  went  to  the  work- 
room of  the  girls,  where  were  many 
sewing  machines.  Here  the  blind  girls 
were  busy  making  caps,  shawls,  af- 
ghans,  hoods,  and  with  bead-work,  mak- 
ing chairs,  cups  and  saucers,  etc.  The 
superb  weather  permitted  a  larger  at- 
tendance upon  the  vai-ious  features  of 
the  public  exhibit  of  the  noble  institu- 
tion. 


THE 

SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 


SOUTH    BOSTON,    FEB.  28,     1890. 


AT  PERKINS'  INSTITUTION. 


HOW     WASHINGTON'S     BIRTHDAY    WAS   OB- 
SERVED BY  THE  PUPILS. 


The  pupils  at  the  Perkin's  Institution  for 
the  blind  held  their  customary  exercises 
laBt  Monday  in  memory  of  Washington- 
Large  audiences  were  present  both  morn- 
iDg  and  evening. 

The  following  programme  was  rendered 
in  the  boys'  department: — 
Organ  Solo,  "Variations  on  America," 

Charles  W.  Holmes 
Clan  D 
Class  A 


Patrotic  Recitation, 
Exercise  in  History, 
Glee,  "Where  is  the  Nation.'" 

Glee   Club. 
Exercises  in  Geography,  Cla68  C 

Clarinet  Solo,  Theme  and  variations, 

John  F.  Morrison 

Recitation,  Stars  and  Stripes, 

Harry  B.  Hodsdon 

Music,  Love's  Dreamland, 

Orchestra 

Poetical  Quotations  on  Washington, 

Class  B 
Recitation,  Classes 

Music,  Southern  Melody,  Band 

GIRLS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Song,  By  the  children 

Piano  Solo,  Mazurka, 

Eunice  French 

Vocal  Solo,  In  Old  Madrid, 

Edna  Joslyn 

Recitation, 

Helen  Keller  and  Mary  Hoisington 

"Silver  Hand,"  Hattie  Ramadell 

"Wasl-'ogton,"  By  the  Children 

Song,  Mountain  Brook, 

Romana  Clnb 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  in  the 
boys'  department  Director  Anagnos  made 
a  touching  appeal  for  fundsfor  the  kinder- 
garten. About  $35,000  he  said,  was  needed 
to  erect  an  addition  to  the  present  build- 
ing.    This  work    is  necessary  in  order  to 


accomodate  the  larg-:  number  of  applicants. 
Last  year  nineteen  children  were 
ferred  from  Jamacia  Plain  to  Booth  Bos- 
ton, as  iho  Kindergarten  could  not  ac- 
comodate them  louder.  They  should  not, 
he  said,  have  been  removed  for  two  years 
more  at  least.  This  coudition  of  affairs,  he 
continued,  should  not  exist  in  Boston 
above  all  other  places.  Speaking  of  his 
recent  tour  abroad  Mr.  Anagnos  said  that 
the  state,  and  the  city  of  Boston  had 
gained  more  of  a  repntation  in  the  conn- 
tries  across  the  ocean  on  account  of  it« 
institution  fur  the  blind  and  its  care  and 
treatment  of  Laura  Bridgeman,  than  by 
any  of  its  other  numerous  educational  in- 
stitutions. It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr.  Anaguos' 
appeal  will  be  speedily  answered. 

A  visit  was  then  paid  the  boys'  gymna- 
sium. Here  several  interesting  exercises 
were  performed  by  the  boys,  directed  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wright. 

From  thence  the  visitors  were  taken  to 
the  girls'  department  on  East  Fourth 
street,  where  the  exercises  mentioned 
above  were  eujoyed.  Here,  of  course,  the 
great  centres  of  interest  were  Heleu  Keller 
and  Edith  Thomas,  the  bright  little  girls 
who  have  made  such  wonderful  advances 
siuce  their  arrival  at  the  Kindergarten. 
Helen  read  as  her  number  on  the  pro- 
gramme the  beantifnl  poem  by  Dr.  Holmes, 
"The  Flower  of  Liberty."  She  read  from 
raised  letters,  feeling  with  her  left  hand 
while  with  her  right  she  conveyed  to  her 
teacher,  the  words  as  she  read  them;  Miss 
Sullivan  translating  for  her  to  the  au- 
dience.  This  poem  is  a  favorite  of  hers. 
At  the  end  of  each  verse  she  would  read 
aloud  the  refrain,  in  a  perfectly  audible 
tone. 

This  learning  to  articulate  is  the  most 
wonderful  result  of  her  instruction.  Prof. 
Anaguos  can,  by  pressing  her  fingers  to  his 
lips,  and  speaking  alond,  make  her  under- 
stand what  he  says,  so  wocdeiful  is  her 
sen*e  of  toneh.  Little  Edith  Thomas  also 
received  her  share  of  attention. 
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GIFTS  TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BUND- 
The  followiDg  additional  contributions,  among 
others,  to  the  jvluderisavten  lor  tho  Blind  liave 
been  received  since  Oct.  1  for  the  new  building: 
Mrs.  William  Appleton.  ei<ditu  contribution, 
S1000;  Miss  Helen  U  Bradiee.  Jiftn  contribu- 
tion, SIO.OuO;  Mrs.  N.  Thayer,  second  contribu- 
tion, $'LOUU,  Mrs.  W.  \V.  Warren,  third  contribu- 
tion. £1000;  total  received,  $16,4i>3  66;  for  the 
endowment  fund,  Mrs.  Mary.  ji.  Ferris,  jurook- 
lins,  in  memonam,  $500.  The  amount  of  435,- 
000  is  still  needed  to  complete  tliesum  required 
for  the  new  building,  jurtherc  utrlbutluns  to 
this  iund  are  earnestly  solicited,  ana  will  be 
siratetully  adcnowledged  by  Kdward  Jackson, 
treasurer,  140  brauKlin  st,,  Boston. 
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WILLIE  ELIZABETH  B0B1N, 

The  Boston  Advertiser  is  authority  for  the 
following-  account.  At  the  Jamaica  Plain  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  is  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
the  six  year  old  Texas  girl,  who  can  neither  see, 
hear  nor  speak.  Miss  Thayer,  who  has  charge 
of  the  child's  instruction,  says  it  is  remarkable 
what  progress  she  has  made  in  one  month  m 
teaching  this  sadly  afflicted  child.  She  says 
Willie's  powers  of  perception  and  imitation  are 
very  great.  She  was  given  her  first  lesson  De- 
cember 81st,  and  in  one  month  she  has  learned 
twelve  words.  Short,  simple  words,  like  "hat" 
and  "fan",  names  of  objects  with  which  the 
child  was  familiar,  were  first  taught  her.  The 
objects  themselves  were  given  her,  and  then 
their  names  were  spelled  out  with  the  child' s 
fingers.  It  required  infinite  patience,  but  at 
last  there  came  a  time  when  the  child  would 
sometimes  spell  the  name  of  the  object  "of  her 
own  accord.  The  child  spelled  out  "hat"  for  the 
first  time  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  being  taken 
out  for  a  walk.  She  had  been  dressed  for  the 
walk,  but  her  hat  was  withheld.  Willie  was 
eager  for  the  walk,  and  reached  out  vainly  for 
her  hat.  It  was  not  giveu  her,  but  she  was 
coaxed  to  spell  the  word  "  hat, "  which  she  had 
been  assisted  to  do  so  many  times  before.  It 
was  a  half  hour's  struggle,  but  at  last  the  im- 
patient child  made  the  "h"  and  the  "a"  and  the 
"t."  It  was  a  victory,  indeed.  The  child's  hat 
went  on  her  head  in  a  twinkling  and  the  walk 
followed.  "  Milk-'  is  another  word  that  the  child 
lias  been  taught.  She  is  required  to  spell  it  out 
every  morning  at  breakfast,  before  the  liquid  is 
poured  upon  her  oatmeal.  She  also  spells  out 
"boots"  when  they  are  put  on  her  feet,  and 
again  when  they  are  taken  off.  One  of  the  words 
which  Willie  has  been  taught  is  "water."  She 
has  been  accustomed  all  her  life  to  signify  her 
thirst  by  closing  her  hand  tightly  and  crossing 
her  arms  and  striking  her  chest.  But  now  she 
is  encouraged  to  spell  the  word  "water"  when 
shejwants  a  drink.  She  has  now  learned  the 
following  words :  "Fan,  hat,  ring,  water,  bread, 
candy,  pin,  paper,  boots,  wagon,  cubes  (the 
raised  letter  blocks  with  which  she  loves  to  play) 
and  milk.  Willie  is  a  pretty,  fair-haired  child, 
large  for  her  age,  and  always  ready  for  a  frolic. 
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Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 

Blind. 
M.  Anagnos,  Director. 
The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution Oct.  1,  1890,  was  201,  of  whom  180  belonged  to  the 
educational  department  and  21  to  the  workshop  for  adults. 
Those  connected  with  the  educational  department  are  classified 
as  follows  :  — 


Pupils  belonging  to  the  boys'  department, 
ii  «  "    "    girls1  department, 

n  "  "     "     kindergarten,    . 

Teachers  and  employees,  .... 

Domestics, 


Total, 


Number  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries, 

."         "     adults  belonging  to  Massachusetts,    . 

"         "     blind  persons  belonging  to  other  States,  . 

Total,  ■         •        ■         •        • 


77 
61 
25 
14 
3 

180 

97 
28 
76 

201 


The  financial  condition  of  the  institution  appears  in  the 
following  summary  of  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  to 
the  corporation :  — 

Receipts. 

Cash  in  the  treasury  Oct.  1,  1889, 
Annual  appropriation  from  the    State   of  Mas- 
sachusetts,     

Income  from  all  other  sources,    .... 
Legacies  and  donations,         .         ■         •         • • 


§62,246  79 

30,000  00 

66,085  50 

2,028  50 


m 


Legacies,  donations  and  contributions  to  the  kin- 
dergarten fund, 24,923  72 


Collection  of  mortgage  notes,  etc., 


8,187  00 


$193,471  51 


Disbursements. 

Maintenance,  superintendence  and  instruction,    .  $78,106  31 

All  other  expenses, 3,889  85 

Investments, 51,000  00 

Cash  balance  Oct.  1,  1890, 60,415  35 


$193,471  51 


The  number  of  pupils  during  the  last  j'ear  was  greater  than 
ever  before.  Both  the  kindergarten  and  the  girls'  department 
were  filled  to  overflowing,  and  in  the  boys'  school  the  limit  of 
accommodation  was  nearly  readied.  Promotions  from  the 
kindergarten  and  various  changes  in  the  main  school  have 
reduced  the  immediate  pressure ;  but  this  relief  can  be  only 
temporary,  as  there  are  already  many  candidates  for  admission. 

The  value  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  early 
training  of  the  blind  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  with  the 
work  of  each  successive  year,  and  its  good  results  indicate  the 
importance  of  a  further  development  of  the  principles  embod- 
ied in  this  method  of  education.  For  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing  numbers,  an  addi- 
tional building  is  needed. 

In  the  literary  and  musical  departments  the  same  methods 
of  instruction  prevail  as  heretofore,  and  with  like  good  results. 
A  class  of  six  pupils  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
tuning  department,  in  which  the  construction,  care  and  tuning 
of  pianos  is  carefully  taught,  continues  to  be  a  very  valuable 
adjunct,  and  prepares  many  young  men  to  earn  an  independent 
livelihood. 

The  printing  office  has  issued  a  number  of  books  in  em- 
bossed type,  besides  a  considerable  amount  of  music,  which 
was  printed  in  the  Braille  musical  notation.  It  also  furnishes 
a  variety  of  tangible  apparatus  for  educational  purposes. 

Edith  M.  Thomas  has  steadily  pursued  her  studies  through 
the  year,  and  with  more  satisfactory  results  than  in  either 
preceding  year.  Her  natui'al  ability  becomes  more  apparent 
as  she  emerges  from  the  inevitable  restraint  of  lack  of  lan- 
guage. She  now  has  a  vocabulary  sufficient  for  general  con- 
versation, and,  by  manual  speech,  uses  it  freely  in  intercourse 
with  old  and  young.  In  February  last  she  was  transferred 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  girls'  department  at  South  Bos- 
ton, a  change  which  has  been  a  great  advantage  to  her.  She 
is  ambitious  to  be  among  those  older  than  herself,  and  will 
voluntarily  subject  herself  to  greater  restraint  than  is  required 
of  her,  in  order  that  her  deportment  may  justify  it.  She  has 
made  excellent  progress  in  her  studies.  She  has  read  several 
books  in  line  type,  her  pencil  writing  has  become  more  correct, 
and  she  can  work  successfully  with  numbers  under  twenty. 
She  has  learned  to  read  and  write  the  Braille  system  ot 
embossed  prints,  and  she  has  daily  lessons  in  the  work  school, 
where  she  is  very  skilful  with  her  fingers.  She  has  also 
received  some  lessons  in  Sloyd  and  in  articulation.  In  the 
former  she  quickly  learned  the  use  of  rule,  saw,  hammer, 
plane  and  other  tools,  made  several  articles  with  great  nicety, 
and  proved  a  very  apt  pupil.  The  few  lessons  which  she 
received  in  articulation  showed  great  readiness  in  obtaining 
correct  sounds,  and  that  her  voice  is  pleasant  and  natural.  In 
all  directions  her  advance  has  been  marked,  and  the  effect  of 
the  influences  by  which  she  is  surrounded  is  apparent  in  a 
growing  refinement  of  features  and  of  expression,  and  in 
greater  gentleness  and  grace  of  manner. 

Helen  A.  Keller  has  also  been  a   pupil    during  the   past 
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HOW  BLINDJEN  SEE. 

They  Are  In  It  With  the 
Rest  of  Us  After  AIL 


Experts  at  Carving  Statues,  Plaj- 
iner  the  Typewriter,   Etc. 

They  Tune  All  the  School  Pianos 
in  Boston. 


What  can  a  blind  man  do? 

Well,  almost  anything  a  seeing  man  can, 
except  paint  a  picture. 

The  things  whieh  blind  men  are  taught 
to  do,  and  to  do  well,  and  to  make  a  good 
living  by  doing,  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston,  are  a  reve- 
lation and  a  surDrise  to  the  casual  visitor 
at  the  institution.  Music  is  the  chief  of 
occupations  for  blind  men.  This  is  be- 
cause the  musical  temperament,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  musical  ear.  the  refinement 
and  delicacy  of  the  musical  taste,  become 
much  more  highly  developed  in  a  blind 
man  than  they  ever  would  in  a  seeing  man 
of  the  same  natural  endowments.  The  ear 
is  greatly  sharpened  as  a  result  of  the 
dulling  and  extinguishment  of  the  eye, 
and  with  it  the  sensibility  to  musio  be- 
comes much  more  acute.  The  favorite 
avenue  of  employment  for  blind  men  is 
music,  either  as  performers,  teachers, 
tuners,  dealers  or  makers,  according  to  the 
musical  ability  or  the  mechauical  skill  of 
the  individual.  It  is  the  highest  ambition 
of  the  blind  lads  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion to  become  a  piano  tuner. 

All  the  pianos  owned  by  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton are  tuned  by  blind  men.  The  South 
Boston  institution  has  a  contract  with  the 
school  board  to  keep  all  the  pianos  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  oity  in  tune  and  re- 
pair. There  are  150  and  UDward  of  them, 
many  of  the  number  expensive  concert 
grands.  The  blind  tuners  from  the  insti- 
tution have  taken  care  of  them  for  13 years 
and  given  perfect  satisfaction.  George 
Hart,  blind  from  his  birth,  who  graduated 
from  the  institution  in  1S79,  has  been  in 
oharge  of  this  work  ever  since.  He  keeps 
the  city  pianos  in  perfect  condition  and 
up  to  correct  pitch,  and  it  keeps  him  busy. 
Vvhen  he  is  not  tuning  citv  instruments  he 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  at  work  on  outside 
orders. 

The  blind  tuners  at  the  institution 
have  a  large  and  gilt-edged  patronage. 
They  tune  a  great  percentage  of  the  pianos 
in  the  Back  Bay  region.  Many  and  many 
a  wealthy  family,  and  many  loo  that  are 
not  wealthy,  make  a  great  point  of  keep- 
ing the  blind  tnners  full  of  orders.  This 
is  not  charity  either.  The  blind  piano 
surgeons  are  just  as  good  workmen  as 
their  rivals  with  two  eyes,  and  they  do 
their  work  as  well.  If  they  did  not  they 
would  not  be  employed.  The  institution 
is  very  careful  abont  its  tuners.  It  at- 
tempts to  teach  the  trade  to  any  blind 
man  who  does  not  show  that  he  has  the 
accurate  ear  for  music  and  the  mechanical 
deftness  to  make  a  first-class  tuner.  And 
no  pupil  is  sent  outside  to  tune  pianos, 
either  for  the  citv  or  for  Drivate  parties, 
until  he  has  shewn  by  extensive  practice 
that  he  is  fully  competent. 

It  is  Easy  for  Them. 

Thev  get  the  practice  without  much 
trouble.  There  are  about  50  pianos  in 
the  institution,  and  the  apprentices  to 
the  tuner's  craft  keen  them  in  order. 
What  needs  to  be  done  to  an  instrument 
under  any  possible  circumstances  and  how 
to  do  it  they  know  to  perfocuon  before 
they  are  intrnsted  with  work  for  the  out- 
side patrons  of  the  institution.  The  blind 
musicians  become  very  expert  performers 
on  the  piano,  and  what  is  more  wonderful, 
on  the  organ.  The  grand  pipe  organ  in 
the  chapel  of  the  institution  is  played  with 
striking  freedom  and  euerey  by  blind  iu- 
mates.      It  has    three    manuals  besides  the 


^B- 


i  ^  year,  and  her  progress  has  justified  the  sanguine  expectations 
of  her  many  friends.  The  happy  lives  of  these  intelligent 
little  girls  are  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  inestimable  value  of 
education. 
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Periodico  Mensuale  compilato  a  cura  della  SOCIETA  TOMMASEO 

Sede:  Piazza  S.  Maria  Novella,  17  (aperta  tutti  i  giorni  dalle  10  ant.  alle  4  pom.) 


The  Mentor.  —  January  1891.  Diamo  di  cuore  il  benvenuto  al  nostro 
nuovo  confratello  transatlantico,  che  d'ora  in  poi  mensilmente  pubblichera 
l'Associazione  degli  alunni  all'Istituto  bostoniano.  Dal  primo  numero  che  ab- 
biamo  sott'occhio  non  possiamo  fare  se  non  i  piu  lieti  pronostici  sull'avvenire 
di  questo  periodico,  il  cui  contenuto,  vario  e  abbondante  nella  sua  unita,  e 
d'un'importanza  e  d' un'attrattiva  singolari.  L'edizione  assai  elegante  -  un  bel 
fascicolo  di  35  pagine,  in  nitidissimi  carat teri  elzeviriani,  con  una  copertina 
a  vignette  -  accresce  pregio  alia  pubblicazione,  che  crediamo  la  prima  di  tal 
genere  comparsa  nel  nuovo  continente. 

L'inlroduzione  -  poiche  noblesse  oblige  -  e  della  sig.a  Giulia  Ward  Howe. 
Essa  ricorda,  bene  a  proposito,  l'opera  del  dott.  Howe,  pei  ciechi  dell' America 
non  meno  preziosa  ne  men  feconda  di  bene  di  quella  dell' Haiiy.  Consentiamo 
con  l'egregia  scrittrice  che  la  pubblicazione  d'una  rivista  mensile,  sotto  la 
direzione  di  persone  cieche,  segni  per  esse  un  nuovo  periodo  d'  intellettuale  ■ 
operosita;  e  ognuno  deve  rallegrarsi  di  sapere  accresciute  per  esse  le  sorgenti 
della  cultura  e  delle  nobili  gioie  del  pensiero. 

Un  invito  affettuoso  e  rivolto  ai  lettori:  la  rivista  sara  un  carnpo  aperto  a 
tutti,  qualunque  sia  il  metodo  che  si  propugna,  l'opinione  che  si  professa,  la 
teoria  che  si  sostiene;  a  tutti,  vicini  o  lontani,  la  rivista  chiedeil  contributo ; 
un  contributo  di  sapere,  d'esperienza,  di  consigli;  e  da  promessa  e  speranza  di 
cooperare  al  miglioramento  comune. 

II  sig.  C.  F.  Fraser,  soprintendente  della  scuola  dei  ciechi  di  Halifax  so-  i 
stiene  un  nuovo  vangelo:  crede  che  il  voler  rendere  indipendenti  affatto  i 
ciechi  ristringa  il  campo  della  loro  operosita  e  sia  d'ostacolo  al  progresso  loro. 
II  tatto  non  e  un  sostituto  della  vista.  Se  i  ciechi  devono  riescire  con  quattro 
sensi,  le  probability  d'ottentre  fama  e  ricchezze  si  ridurranno  a  zero.  Non 
dovrebbesi  far  credere  ai  ciechi  che  sia  una  dipendenza  e  una  debolezza  il 
profittare  della  vista  altrui:  essi  hanno  a  porsi  tra  gli  uomini  senza  tener 
alcolo  della  cecita,  ne  far  mai  si  che  questa  si  frapponga  tra  essi  e  le  loro 
vittorie.  -  Non  dissimili  molto  dalle  idee  del  sig.  Fraser  furono  quelle  dell' il- 
lustre  Fawcett,  che  le  suggelld  eolfefficacia  dell'esempio. 

Ad  un  apparato  per  scrivere  dedica  un  articolo  di  lode  il  sig.  Bates  Torrey. 
Riporta  il  giudizio  di  persona  competente  sull'uso  che  possono  fame  i  ciechi 
per  guadagnarsi  il  campamento.  L'apparato  richiede  una  crgnizione  sicura  di 
tutte  le  parti  che  compongono  la  struttura  visibile  del  linguaggio.  I  ciechi 
non  possono  vedere  il  loro  lavoro ;  ma  se  quell*  apparato  diverra  comune 
tra' veggenti,  sara  facile  che  da  essi  abbiano  i  ciechi  un  aiuto  per  servirsene 
altrettauto  bene,  in  specie  se  il  nuovo  vangelo  del  sig.  Fraser  sara  universal- 
mente  accolto  e  praticato. 

II  sig.  J.  Vars  sostiene  l'uso  delle  maiuscole  nella  scrittura  dei  ciechi,  e 
lo  sostiene  appunto  per  l'uso  generale  che,  forse  tra  non  molto,  essi  faranno 
degli  apparati  scriventi.  E  raccomanda  1' insegnamento  dell'ortografia,  che  i 
fanciulli  ciechi  debbono  affidare  unicamente  alia  memoria. 

Una  scrittrice  gentile  si  rivolge  affettuosamente  alle  madri  dei  bambini 
ciechi  per  suggerire  quel  che  si  deve  insegnar  loro  nella  prima  infanzia.  Parte 
dal  giusto  principio  che  l'educazione  co  mincia  colla  vita.  Miss  Johnson  appar- 


usual  full  pedal,  and  60  stops,  arranged  on 
each  side  in  rows  of  eight.  The  difficulty 
of  learning  all  these  by  their  position,  a 
position  that  must  be  felt  for  and  caught 
on  the  instant  with  infallible  precision, 
will  be  appreciated  by  any  amateur  of  that 
noble  and  complex  instrument. 

The  teacher  of  the  blind  tuners  is  a 
blind  man  himself.  He  is  a  pleasant  gen- 
tleman bearing  the  name  of  J.  W.  Smith. 
Anything  he  does  not  know  about  tuning 
a»d  repairing  the  piano  would  be  quite 
useless  for  anv  one  to  know.  Mr.  Smith 
poiBts  with  great  pride  to  a  noble  roll  of 
graduates  from  his  instruction  who  are  now 
in  business  for  themselves  and  makiag 
money.  They  are  scattered  all  oyer  North 
America.  There  are  some  of  them  in  Hal- 
ifax, there  is  one  in  Portland,  there  is  one 
in  Montreal,  there  are  some  in  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Denver  and  numerous  other 
Western  towns.  The  majority  of  them 
run  music  stores,  and  one  of  them  has 
made  $50,000  since  he  left  the  hospitable 
portals  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Blind  people  teach  music  too,  and  that 
they  do  it  well,  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Edward 
Perry,  Mr.  Thomas  Peeves  and  Miss  Freda 
Black  can  testify.  Mr.  Perry  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Parkins  Institution,  and  he  has 
studied  music  in  Germany,  besides  learn- 
ing from  the  best  teachers  in  Boston. 
With  a  finished  musical  education  he 
started  on  his  work  as  a  teacher,  and 
many  are  the  pupils  who  vouch  for  the  ex- 
cellence and  thoroughness  of  his  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Blind  Are  Undisputed  Kings. 
Typewriting  is  becoming  a  favorite  pur- 
suit for  the  blind,  although  blind  type- 
writers have  not  yet  taken  such  a  hold  on 
the  public  as  blind  artisans  of  other  trades 
have  done.  Blind  people  learn  to  run  the 
typewriter  more  quickly  and  easily  than 
seeing  people  do,  and  they  are  fully  as 
potent  in  charming  the  tricksy  spirit  of 
the  irritating  little  machine  and  making 
it  spell  correctly.  The  institution  on  Tele- 
graph Hill  has  added  typewriting  to  its 
curriculum,  and  is  already  turning  out 
some  accomplished  and  expert  manipula- 
tors of  the  instrument.  They  learn  solely 
bv  memorizing  the  position  of  the  keys, 
withent  the  aid  of  raised  letters  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort. 

The  ordinary  cane  chair-seat  is  a  favorite 
awful  example  of  complicity.  It  looks  to 
the  uninitiated  like  a  terribly  bewildering 
maze.  '  It  has  the  seeming  of  a  tough 
enough  thing  for  seeing  men,  let  alone  the 
sightless.  But,  as  it  is,  the  blind  take  to 
this  as  a  duck  does  to  wat«r.  They  learn 
it  with  the  greatest  readiness,  and  execute 
the  intricate  weaviugs  by  the  guidance  of 
their  feeling  with  wonderful  accuracy  and 
very  rapidly. 

Another  thing  that  blind  men  do,  and 
do  well,  is  to  telegraph.  Seeing  men  have 
no  advantage  over  them  hero  except  in 
being  able  to  read  written  messages 
handed  in,  for  which  purpose  a  gentleman 
with  eyesight  makes  a  useful  assistant. 
So  blind  men  are  not  employea  in  the 
small  country  offices  where  one  man  is  ex- 
pected to  do  all  the  chores  of  the  estab- 
lishment, and  telegraphy  is  rather  among 
the  ornamental  accomplishments  than  the 
bread-  winuing  vocations  of  the  blind. 

The  tremendous  increase  during  the  last 
half-century  in  the  use  of  machinery  aud 
its  application  to  all  kinds  of  work  has 
been  a  little  rough  on  the  blind.  They 
are  the  only  class  of  people  whom  it  has 
injured.  Machines  do  so  much  work  that 
used  to  be  done  by  hand  that  some  of  the 
things  which  blind  men  used  to  tura  an 
honest  penny  by  doing  with  their  mechan- 
ical skill  and  delicacy  of  touch  are  now 
no  longer  profitable.  Machines  have  re- 
placed hand  labor,  and  blind  men  cannot 
tend  the  machines.  But  there  are  plenty 
left,  making  broora3,  for  instance,  many 
kinds  of  carpenter  work,  making  mat- 
tresses, which  is  a  large  industry  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,  upholstering  furni- 
ture, and  so  on. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  by  the  way,  that  a 
Swiss  naturalist  named  Hubel,  blind  from 
his  birth,  is  the  author  of  oue  of  the  moat 
valuable  works  on  bees  in  existence.  All 
his  study  of  the  habits  of  the  bee  he  had 
to  have  done  for  him  by  others,  and  in 
spite  of  this  ereat  obstacle  he  succeeded 
in  producing  a  treatise  that  is  law  and 
gospel  among  bee  keepers.  Another  gen- 
tleman who  has  not  been  much  inconve- 
nienced by  blindness  is  an  Austrian,  whose 
name  does  not  at  this  moment  come  to 
hand.      This  individual  has  distinguished 


tiene    al  Kindergarten:  i  suoi    consign     racchiudono  il  frutto    deiT  esperienza  — 

propria,  e  sono    pratici  al    pari    di   quelli  del  sig.  de    la  Sizeranne,    tradotti     %X)Z  Cfytfgttatt   IKegfgtCt, 

oramai  nelle  lingue  principali. 

La  rivista  contiene  pure  un  lungo  e  importante  articolo  -  dal  tedesco  - 
sulla  cultura  estetica  dei  ciechi,  il  quale  invoglia  a  leggerne  la  continuazione 
promessa,  e  alcune  notizie  sulle  scuole  d'America  e  di  fuori 
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himself  in  eoulpturo  since  he  became  blind 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  chosen  by 
the  imperial  government  of  Austro-Hun- 
pary  to  carve  a  memorial  bust  of  the  late 
and  much  lamented  Emperor  Joseph  IL, 
which  stands  in  the  imperial  chapel  at 
Vienna,  and  is  greatly  admired. 
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THOUSANDS    FOR    CHARITY. 


Bequests  Under  the  Will  of  the 
Late  John  H.  Dix. 


By  the  Death  of  the  'Widow  They  are 

Now    Available-Destitute    Children 

or  the  City  Especially  Provided  for- 

The  Perkins  Institute  (or  the  Blind 

Also  Remembered. 
Thousands  for  the  poor. 
Picnics  and  outings  for  Boston's  destitute 
little  ones. 

Back  in  1880  Dr.  John  Homer  Dix.  well 
known  in  his  time  as  one  ot  Boston's  most 
skilled  and  learned  surgeons,  feeling  that 
his  earthly  oareer  was  about  run,  called 
to  himself  tinea  trusted  friends,  and  In- 
dited a  will.  This  Instrument  contained  cer- 
tain provisions  In  the  way  of  public  chari- 
ties, which  were  contingent  upon  the  deatft 
of  his  wife.  The  latter  having  recently  died, 
of  course  the  several  sums  thus  bequeathed 
are  now  available. 

The  trustees  under  the  will  are  Charles 
Beldam  Greenougb,  No.  39  Court  street,  and 
Johu  Jeffries.  No.  78  Devonshire  street.  The 
first  named  was  not  at  his  office  this  morn- 
ing, the  writer  having  been  informed  that  lie 
had  not  been  about  for  six  or  s.-ven  days. 
Neither  was  Mr.  Jeffries  in  the  city.  A 
voting  man  was  found,  however,  who  said  lie 
knew  all  about  the  future  movements 
of  the  trustees,  but  he  gave  very 
sparingly  of  his  knowledge.  The  substance 
of  the  information  he  vouchsafed  was  to  the 
effeot  that  the  estate  had  been  skilfully 
handled,  and  that  the  original  inventory  did 
not  show  by  many  thousands  the  present 
value  ol  the  property. 

"Have  any  plans  been  formulated  for  car- 
rying out  the  provision  of  the  will  regarding 
the  poor  children  of  Boston?"  was  asked. 

"Everything  has  been  arranged  accoralog 
to  the  instructions  of  the  testator." 

"About  how  much  will  be  available  for  this 
particular  purpose?" 

"\'ou  can  determine  that  for  yourself  by 
studying  the  last  inventory  made  by  the  trus- 
tees." 

"Is  the  money  to  be  expended  tiufler  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  trustees,  or  will  it 
be  npportloned  to  the  several  juvenile  insti- 
tutions ana  societies?" 

"I  decline  to  answer  that  question." 

"Do  you  know?" 

•'1'ns,  I  Know  All  About  It." 

"Why  do  you  refuse  to  answer?" 

"Because  it  Is  a  matter  that  does  not  con- 
cern the  public." 

"Not  when  thousands  are  to  be  expended 
in  charity?" 

"We  don't  propose  to  say  anything  for  pub- 
lication about  the  expenditure  of  this  money. 
We  had  several  thousands  iu  our  trust  some 
time  ago  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  applicants 
for  it  besieged  our  office  hourly,  while  our 
mall  was  freighted  with  requests  of  a  similar 
nature." 

The  clause  of  the  will  relating  to  the  fore- 
going reads  as  lollows :  "All  the  residue  and 
remainder  of  my  estate  I  hereby  order  and 
direct  my  said  trustees  to  hold  in  trust  and  to 
expend  the  Income  thereof,  either  themselves 
or  by  or  through  such  agents  as  they  may 
elect,  at  such  limes  and  in  the  manner  winch 
seems  most  expedient  to  them  to  effect  the 
purposes  of  this  trust,  which  is  to  enanle  sick 
and  poor  children  of  the  city  of  bos- 
ton to  receive,  during  the  summer 
season,  the  benefits  and  pleasures 
of  an  excursion,  vacation  or  holiday  at 
the  seashore  or  In  the  country,  near  said  citv 


of  Boston,  and  I  leavo  the  moans  to  be  used 
to  carry  out  mv  purpose  wholly  hi  the  discre- 
tion of  my  said  trustees,  except  that,  I  desire 
tliat  the  whole  Income  of  the  trust  fund,  after 
deducting  expenses,  shall  bo  expended  each 
year  for  the  benefit  of  such  children. 

"And  I  further  authorize  and  empower  my  I 
said  trustees  and  their  successors  to  transfer 
and  convey  tile  whole  or  any  portion  of  the 
said  estate  held  by  them  In  trust,  at 
any  time  after  my  demise  and 
the  demise  ot  my  said  wife,  to 
any  non-sectarian  incorporated  oharliable 
institution  or  institutions,  which  have  been 
or  may  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Massachusetts,  to  carry  out  in  whole  or  In 
part  the  purposes  for  whloh  this  instrument 
is  hereby  created,  and  which  makes 

3Vo  Itellicions  Discrimination 
In  carrying  out  their  charitable  purposes,  and 
such  transfer  of  the  whole  trust  funu  to  such 
Institution  or  institutions  shall  terminate  this 
trust  and  the  liability  of  said  trustees  there- 
under." 

The  preceding  provision  is  subject  to  the 
death  of  the  wlte  of  ilie  testator,  and  Is  set 
forth  In  the  following  terms: 

"Upon  the  deatli  of  mv  said  wife,  Helen 
Belhem  Dix.  I  order  and  direct  my  said  trus- 
tees to  convert  into  money,  without  delay, 
such  portions  of  mv  estate  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, and  to  pay  the  following  bequests  as 
soon  as  may  be  alter  the  decease  of  my  said 

"The  sum  of  $25,000  to  be  equally  divided 
per  capita  between  the  daughters  then  living 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  A.  Stevenson  and  the 
lata  James  F.  Curtis."  / 

Further  on  the  will  savs  the  sum  of  S10.000 
Is  to  be  given  to  the  Perkins  Institute  and 
Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  also 
$2000  to  the  Massachusetts  Benevolent  Med- 
ical Society  and  the  sum  of  S1000  to  the 
Chinch  Home  for  Orphan  and  Destitute  Chil- 
dren of  Boston. 

After  the  payment  or  these,  bequests  a  con- 
siderable sum  will  ne  available  for  the  main 
purpose  of  the  will,  that  of  caring  for  the  poor 
children.  i  , 

The  executors'  inventory,  shortly  after  Hie 
Death  of  Dr.  Dix,  showed  real  estate  valued 
at  $105,170  and  personal  property  rated  at 
$84,205.  The  trustees'  inventory,  however, 
gave  a  similar  rating  to  the  real  estate,  bin 
onlv  $G(5,OG5  as  the  value  of  personal 
property.  The  last  return  made  by 
the  trustees,  about  a  year  ago,  showed 
these  figures  as  the  value  of  the  entire  es- 
tate: lteal  estate,  $00,000;  personal,  $130,- 
000.  Of  course  the  former  sum  is  the  taxable 
valuation,  which,  it  is  safe  to  say.  is  not 
within  20  per  cent,  of  what  the  property 
would  bring  at  private  sale,  it  belug  a  ulat  in 
the  heart  of  the  business  portion  of  the  city. 

It  was  learned  that  the  trustees  are  carry- 
ing out  their  obligations  as  rapidly  as  the 
disposal  of  the  property  at  the  best  possible 
terms  will  admit. 


KINDEEGAETEN  EOE  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributl 
the  Kindergarten  for  the   Blind  bare  beeri 
received  from  date  of  Oct.  1,   1800,  to  Feb 
.'.-,,  1891:— 


FOR  TIIH  V2W   BTOXD1 

Appleton,  Mrs.  William,  eighth  contribution.. 

A  friend 

Ilradlee,  Miss  Helen  C,  fifth  contribution 

C,  cash 

Crafts,  Mrs.  James 

Egbert,  Willie,  Marblehead 

Friend.  A.  B.  M 

Friend,  S.  M.  F 

Harding's.  Miss,  school,  birthday  offering 

Learned,  Miss  Mollle,  New  London,  Conn . 

Ladles  of  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  W.  Haven 

Needham,  Mrs.  M ,, 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  February  23  by 
pupils  of  Perkins  Institution 

Proceeds  of  fair  by  the  Richards  children, 
Gardiner,  Me.,  third  contribution 

Thayer,  Mrs.  N.,  second  contribution 

Tilton,  Mrs.  W.  S-,  Newtonville,  second  con- 
tribution  

Warren,  Mrs.  William  Wllklns,  third  contri- 
bution   


1  000.00 
2M 
6.00 

104-26 

1,000.00 

.50 

1.000.00 

8i6.46j.ee 

ENDOWMENT  FUKD. 

A  friend £25.00 

Balfour,  Miss  Mary  Devens,  fourth  contribu- 
tion    10.00 

Children  of  Miss  Sampson's  private  school, 

Charlestown,  ninth  contribution 6.00 

.D.,C.  M 10.M 

Fairbanks,  Miss  C.  L.,  second  contribution IOjOO 

Ferris.  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  Brookline,  In  memoriam  500.00 

Fiske,  MissE.  S 10.00 

Girls  of  the  sixth  class  of  Bowdoin  School, 

"valentine  money,"  through  Miss  Perry...  7.00 
Gore   School    Kindergarten,   Cambridgeport, 

through  Mrs.  S.  E.  Berthold 1.20 

Income  of  Trust  Fund  by  Mary  E.  Gill 73.16 

Infant  class  in  Mt.  Vernon  church,  Miss  H.  M. 

Woods 6.00 

Kilham,  Miss   Elizabeth   and   Miss  Jerome, 

Worcester,  second  contribution 2.50 

Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold  25  00 

Motley,  Edward,  third  contribution 10.00 

Nichols,  J.  Howard 25.00 

Ober,  Louis  P. ,  second  contribution 10.00 

Pickering,  Mrs.  E..  third  contribution 6.00 

Rice,  Mrs.  Edward  E 10.00 

Rust,  Mrs.  Dr.  William  A 10.00 

Sunday-school  class  in  the  Union  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Weymouth  and  Braintree, 

Christmas  offering 1.00 

Thorndike,  Mrs.  J.  EL,  ninth  contribution 100.00 

Vose,  Miss  C.  C,  Milton 6.00 

White,  C.  J.,  second  contribution 25.00 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gard- 
ner, treasurer  

D.,  L.  W.,and  M.  M.  D 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  E.  V.,  Milton 

Goodman,  Richard 

Jackson.  Mrs.  J.  B.  S 


69.00 
50.00 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
1500 
25.00 
10.00 
100.00 
10.00 
26.00 
25.00 

The  amount  of  835,000  is  still  needed  to 
complete  the  sum  required  for  the  new  build- 
ing. Further  contributions  to  this  fund 
are  earnestly  solicited,  and  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by 

Edwakd  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
Kb.  146  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 


Lowell,  Miss  Lucy 

Montgomery,  William 

Newell.  Mrs.  A.  H 

Thorndike.  Mrs.  J.  H 

Wales,  George  W 

Whitehead,  Miss  3Iarv 

Whitwell,  Miss  S.  L 

Whitwell,  S.  Horatio 


mmm 


FRIDAY.    MARCH    13,    1891.  , 


—  Our  pet  charities  crowd  sweetly  upon 
us  in  these  days  of  Lent.  How  many,  oh !  how 
many.  The  grand  concert  for  the  Eye  and 
Ear  Infirmary  Monday,  will  delight  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  those  fortunate  enough 
to  hear  the  good  programme :  the  Mr?. 
Vincent  Hospital  is  to  have  its  bazaar  and 
house-warming  next  Thursday  at  44  Cham- 
bers street,  and  the  Kindergarten  for  ihe 
Blind  with  its  immediate  need  of  anew 
building  we  have  always  with  us. 
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Eni^YAAIS. 


H  KA0APEYOTSA  EAAHNIKH  TAiiSSA. 

'AvIyvuv  u.6x'  df  dxou  y)8ovyj5  8aa  6Ypd<|/axe  icp6  xtvuv  u.vjvuv  Iv 
&7cooY]U.eiuc;et  uitep  xrj5  xa8apeuouav]5  Y^waaYl?  £'S  ditdvxYjeuv  xou  2.  K. 
II.  Kepxupafou,  xou  !<Jxupic8£vxo5  Iv  xvj  usp:  xuv  uotYju.dxuv  xou  x.  T. 
Mapxopd  xpfsEt  xou,  8xt  koixusSy^toxs  w;  itpb?  xyjv  rcofYjatv  Suvdu.e8a 
»4itb  xouSs  6pt<jxtxu>5  vd  eiTOou.Ev,  5xi  xb  £rjxvju.a  IXu8yj  uixsp  xvj5  Sir;— 
»u.oxixyj5)>.  TotauxY)  Xust5  urcapxei  u.6vov  Iv  xyj  Stavot'a  xuv  Ix  ougxy}- 
(Jtaxo?  icoXe{Afa>v  xou  aYvou  §,XXyjvo5  Xifou,  twv  «.yj  YeUffau-£vt0V  H-1)^' 
d^pu  SaxxuXou  xyj5  Xe7ix6xYjxo5  xa!  xuv  xaXXovuv  auxoO.  01  dXrjBetg 
vcjj.s0£xai  ouSev  yivujxouci  Tcspl  xoixou.  0a  ?jxo  xu  2vxi  h^kjxov  Su- 
axuyYju.a,  av  yj  xaBapEiiouaa  fXSroa,  fjxt?  stvat  crxoixelov  aTiapa£x7]xov 
ei;  xyjy  dvditxuijiv  xat  irpioSov  ISvtxvj;  f  tXoXoYt'a5,  xaxvjpY£txo  8t'  o^Xi- 
xou  tl/Yjf  £au.axo5  u.£xd  XYJ5  auxvjq  euxoX£a5  u.e8'  YJ5  dvexpdixYj  o  Bpovo? 
xou  IXXYjvixuxdxou  (3aatXlu5  "OBtovo;.  Kax'  Euxuyjav  xb  a:touSaioxaxov 
xouxo  ^X7]|xa  8lv  Suvaxat  va  XuByj  eV  svb?  dixXou  «ISo^e»  xu  cheat - 
Ssuxu  Byju.u  y)  xvj  6u.rjYupei  xuv  -^(jujAaGtov  xuv  8tYju.£psu6vxuv  Iv  xot? 
.  napaxsiu.evots  xvj  ixXaxefa  xrJ5  'Ojjiovoia;  xaf  evefoi;.  Astxai  xpsiaaovo? 
xat  i[x(3piO£axepa?  vou.o8Extxv;5  Ujouat'a?.  "Oaa  XIysts  rcspl  xvj5  dSexvj- 
oeco;  xuv  YP<»u.u.axtxuv  xavovuv  xal  xuv  atx£uv  iy;5  xvjpvjaeus  xuv 
y^uBat'uv  xuno)v  xal  I3tuu,dxuv  eiai  xaxa  Ypc£u.u.a  dXvjBij.  <E>uY07iov£a 
xat  dicatSeusta,  tSoi)  at  p(£at  xou  u.uaxYjp(ou.  'Ev  xvj  du.a8e£a  xal  xvj 
itepl  u.ovyjv  xyjv  d'cjEcxov  xal  xaxoouaxaxov  (3apj3apofuvtav  xptjSvj  xal  iji- 
ws'.pia  dvpa|j.j*dx(i)V  axi^onX6xb)v  xal  dfiXoxdXwv  Tts^OYpdftDv  lYXSixai 
xb  6pu.rjxv5piov  xiji;  uxsp  xou  SrjpidSou;  iSui^axo?  aiaupofopla?.  'Ay^vi- 
^6jJ.svot  uxEp  xvj^  xaBapsuouoi)?  Y^(*)T01fi?  uponaxsTxe  urcEp  x^q  saxta? 
xal  xou  giojAoO  dXrjSou;  itoivjaEO)?.  'H  Siaxijpu^t?  uu;Sv,  oxi,  lav  xa  Iv 
xolc,  xaS'  r^u.a;  yp6vot?  oxiy_oupY']!Jia,ca  eftvovxo  l*.Tb$  oX!y<dv  l;atpla£o)v 
Pspa  xfflv  fXoYuv,  IXayJaxrj    8i    •tjxov  irj  ^t]|*ia,  s'vat  ivavxio;  avau.fi- 

0J3vJTY]X0?. 

'Eotv  xi;  8i£X££v£xo,  8xi  ol  ouYXPovot  ^t"v  Y^1CTa'  Siv^t«'  v' 
dvlXBusiv  £t?  xa  u'^yj  xijc,  xEXEtixrjxoq  x^?  tly^vvj?  xwv  xal  dvaSE'-yBaiffiv 
lfau.iXXoi  xou  $£i3(ou  xal  xou  Ilpa^ixIXoui;,  xou  2x6Tta  xal  xou  Au- 
afcsou,  8id  xvjq  ypyjuEU);  xuv  aYpoxixCv  ^  lirapyiaxfiv  £i8uv  xou  iu.a- 
xiou-ou  xal  xwv  xoau.Yju.dxuv  Iv  xoT?  IpYOtc,  auxiiiv,  -^SeXs  ^£|3a(uq  9e- 
wpyjSyj  (1)?  7capaXoYi?6u.evos.  OTav  7uoixiX(av  xal  tjXixyjv  Sucpiopfiav  6a 
TcapsTyev  yj  ot|(i?  xuv  Ix  xyj?  au.!XY)e,  xuv  ^pe£pyou.lvuv  aYaXu.dxuv  xal 
dvaYXuffuV  lav  xa  u.lv  xouxuv  Efgpov  xou?  ^uoxYJpa?  xal  xy)v  fopxtxYjv 
xal  8u5£i8yj  7tcp'.PoXYjv  xuv  (EpaxdSuv  xuv  vy,auv  xou  AiYatou  ue- 
XaYcu?,  xd  Ik  xcu;  dX^avwou?  xEfaXoilcu-ou?  xal  xd  it£pt^uu.axa  xuv 
y_uptxuv  vrfi  'Axxixy)?  xal  Boiuxta;,  xd  81  xou;  dx6u.il/oui;  xaouu.7ce- 
8  £  ?  xal  xd  a  v  x  £  p  ( a  xuv  YjitEipwxuv  xal  u.ax£86vuv,  xd  8yj  xou;  ypv- 
SpoeiSsTi;  du.7cd8£i;xai  xd  xs;iai;irjpta  xuv  0paxtov,  xd  Se  xd 
fpaYxtxd  tournures  xuv  Y^vaixuv  xuv  itiXsuv,  xal  dXXa  8idf opa  aXXa 
ei'8y)  oxoXiffu.uv ;  'Ev  xouxoi?  aux'o  xouxo  ^yjxouat  vd  If  apu.6auciV  Iv  xij 
i  Tco'.YJasi  ol  xou  xoivou  l8tuu.axoi;  Staauxat.  'AXX'  eipYjsSu  IvxauBa  wc, 
1  Iv  icapoSu,  8xi  lav  ol  kXeioxoi  xouxuv  xaxYjYopouvxi  itoxe  evuttiov  8i- 
1  xasiYjplou  Ivopxuv  Ix  XoyIuv  ouYxsxpoxr)u.lvou  litl  Yvu!ist  ^5T0>  xa^ 
xuv  oTOixsiuSeaxIpuv  Ypowomxuv  xal  auvxaxxixuv  xav6vuv  xyj;  IX- 
XYjvixTjq  ^[\^<rr^,  dvau.ftg6Xu;  yjBsXov  xyjcuxByj  7uau.4»Y)fEi   d8uoi.  Ou- 


xo£  EWtv  ol  xax'  IJioxTjv  So^di^ovxe;  xal  XY)p6aaovx£i;  Ivl  ax6u.axi,  8xt  dub 
u.6vou  xou  douu,fU3uq  xal  xaxos(u.ovo?  fupdu.axo?  ^ap^apofuvuv  Xl^sfuv 
xal  ooXotxuv  fpausuv  u;  inb  u.aYtXYj<;  Suvdu-EU?  ll;YjpxYjxat  y5  pXdaxYj- 
ut?  xal  xsXfita  dvaxxu^;  eXXyjvotipe7C0U?  xal  ovxuc,  IBv.xyj?  lioiYjaEUc. 
Tb  BbYi^a  tou;o  dKoxEXst  xyjv  [Sdoiv  xal  xyjv  xopuv(8a  xou  ouu.^4Xou 
xyj;  woiYjxixYjc,  ntaxEui;  xcov.  'AXXd  8lv  drcaixEtxai  ^aBEia  f  iXoaof  ixyj 
lijlxaffi;  y)  u.axpd  I«iotyju.ovixyj  Ipsuva  £1?  I'Xeyxov  "ftfi  nXdvYj?  xa6xYji;. 
MiXpd  86at?  xotvou  vou  xal  5X(yy5  d'sxYjat;  TCEpl  xb  xpivEiv  opBu;  ap- 
xoutn  itpb?  xouxo.  'Ev  irpuxot;  d;  1'Suu.ev  x!  Icrxt  itotYjstq ; 

'Axpi(3Yj<;  xal  iptsxixY)  dTcdvxYjat?  £t;  xb  £Yjnju.a  xouxo,  itspiXau.- 
pdvousa  itav  xb  ouaiu8£;  wpb;  auxb  oj(et^6u,evov  xal  d7coxXE(ousa  nav 
xb  8uvdu.£vov  vd  Xoy'sBy;  u?  £-lvov  xal  dXXixpiov  y}  daYju.avxov  xal  8ej- 
xEpEuov,  ETvat  SuaxoXuxdxYj  lav  u.yj  oXu?  d8uvaxo?.  Touxo  6u.oXoY0uat 
7tdvx£i;  ol  eIS6x£?  Tuepl  t£vo?  XaXouc.v.  '0  Ttapd  xot;  dp^aioi?  6piau.b;, 
6  itapwxuv  xyjv  tco(y)itiv  wc,  (cxe^vyjv  u.iu.yixixyjV)),  Iv  a)  df'  Ivb?  swat 
el?  dxpov  Y£vittb5,  ^?'  i^spou  £ivai  drsXY)?  xal  ikPiacu.Evo?.  Ilu?  e'vai 
Suvaxbv  Xoyou  x^Plv  v^  If  apu.008^  ouxo?  u.ex'  dxpt3£i'a5  £15  oXa  xd 
ei'Syj  xyJ5  noiY]3£W5,  t3(u5  Ss  si?  xb  Xuptxbv,  OKEp  U5  Ix  xvj;  fua£U5 
xou  itav  dXXo  laxiv  y)  u.iu.yjxixov  ;  OuSsv  yjtxov  tvXy)|au.£Xyj5  *«l  xpuxb5 
eTvoi  6  v£uxspo5  epi5u.b5  6  xaP2y-"1P'?&>';  Triv  tot'vjatv  105  xIxvyjv  u.sxa- 
X£tp^ou.svYiV  Imvot'a;  xal  xXdau.axa  xy)5  favxaaia?  £15  Ixfpastv  xal 
ivaYpafYjv  xuv  Ivvoiuv  xal  Xoywu.uv  xou  dv6puiteu.  'Ex  xv)?  wapaSs- 
csu5  xouxuv  xal  koXXuv  wapou.oiuv  yvujjluv  xaxao zivExai  xo  u.eye8o5 
xi5v  8ua)(Ep£iuv,  atxiVE5  slaiv  Iu.fu£t5  £15  xyjv  Xuaiv  xou  ixpo|3XY5u.axo5. 
"O71C05  Se  xal  dv  e^uat  xauxa,  xb  lie'  lu.ol  auu.f  wvio  upb5  xbv  Coleridge 
8iax6iv6u.6vov,  oxi  «yj  tco£yjcji5  swat  xb  d'v6o5  7cdaY)5  dvBpw7i£vY]5  Yvt»)- 
»o£U5  xal  xb  d'puu.a  oXuv  xuv  fpovYju.dxuv  xal  SiavoYju.dxuv,  xuv  I- 
»,ici8uu.iuv  xat  xuv  auYxtvYjUEuv,  xuv  uaBuv  xal  XYJ5  Y^uasr)?  'cuv 
»Ppoxuv». 

"Oxt  yj  teo£yjsi5  dvYjxet  £15  xyjv  xops£av  y)  xyjv  dSeXfixYjxa  xuv 
upaiuv  xe^vuv,  ouS£(5  6  dvxtXlYW.  'Q?  IxETvat  ouxu  xal  o&xyj  ouv£- 
crxaxat  Ix  85o  u-spiov,  xou  tSavtxou  xal  xou  7xpaYU.axtxou,  XYJ5  Iv  x^ 
f  avxaafa  cuXX-rjiJ/su?  t8=a5  XIV05  xal  xyj?  81a  X4you  ixapauxdaEU?  a'uxYj?, 
xou  Ttveuu.axo5  xal  xou  auu.axo5.  'Avau.fYjp((7xu5  xouxuv  xb  u.ev  upuxov 
Etvat  xb  u-sl^ov  xal  ouaiu5£5,  xb  81  Seixepov  xb  IXaisov  xal  utioSes- 
uxepov.  'AXXd  xb  u.b  ypYjatjAEUEt  v'  auc-vjiYj  xyjv  XajATCpbxYjta  xou  8s 
dicapdXXaxxa  oixu?  yj  xpusij  xou  SaxxuXiou  txueX15  ouvxeXeT  £t;  evxaatv 
xyj?  al'YXYj5  xou  Iv  xu  xsvxpu  auxY)5  dSduavxo;.  '0  txoiyjxy;5  xal  o  ?u- 
YpdfO?  ou-otdi^ouut  7tpb5  dXXr,Xou5  xa8'  oXa.  'Au-fixepot  Ixfpd^ouat  xa5 
i8la5  xuv  8t'  Elxivuv,  xoj  u.lv  u.£xax£ipi£ou.EVou  Xl^st?,  xou  Se  7xotxiX£av 
j(puu.dxuv  £t5  aivBestv  auxuv.  "OBev  yj  YXuooa  e^ei  xyjv  aux^jv  ixpb? 
xyjv  ito(T(aiv  5xl<7tv  oTav  6  ^puu.aTtffu.bg;  upb5  xyjv  ^uYpaftxvjv.  IId5  xuv 
upat'uv  x£)(vuv  epasxYj5,  6suu.evo5  xyjv  Iv  xu  u.ouas£u  xyj?  Apea8vj5 
IIavaY£av  xou  'PafaYjX,  xyjv  Iv  x^  utvaxoB^XYj  tij5  Bevex(a5  'AvdXYjtJ/tv 
XYJ5  0£oxixou  xou  Ttatavou,  xyjv  Iv  xu  Aou|3pw  xuv  Uaptat'uv  da7iiXov 
auXXYj({/tv  XYJ5  IlapBsvou  xou  MoupfXXou,  xyjv  Iv  xu  Belvedere  xyj?  Bt- 
EWYJ5  Etxbva  xuv  aY£uv  itdvxuv  xou  Diirer,  xyjv  Iv  x^  u.Yjxpo7i6Xet  xyj? 
'Av|3epaY)5  a7toxa6YjXucytv  xal  xvjv  Iv  xij  dp^afa  ictvaxoBYjXYj  xou  Mo- 
vd^ou  y.dxrp  xuv  'Au.ai^ovuv  xou  'Pouj3ev5,  xal  xd  ev  xu  Uffizi  xal 
Pitti  XYJ5  $Xupevx£a5  d7X£ipdpt8u.a  dptaxox£yv^u.axa  xuv  8ta5Yju.oxlpuv 
XYJ5  'IxaX£a5  t^uYpafUV,  Taxaxat  t/eb$  xat  ex8au.|3o5  eitt  xyj  aTtapa- 
u.£XXu  xaXXovYj  auxuv.  'AXXd  x(5  xuv  u.eY«XofUuv  dptaxoxeyvuv  8a 
xaxup6ou  vd  Suoyj  uwiaxaatv  e'15  xd  Iv  xyj  f  avxaut'a  xou  TcXavuu.eva 
BeoeiSYj  tvSdXu.axa  xal  jxexa^dXYj  auxd  et?  xaXXtu.opfuxdxou5  7xivaxa5  j 
y^upl5  dxpt(3ou5  xat  xsXeia?  yvu3£())?  x<dv  IStoxYJruv  xuv  Stafbpuv  XPM~ 
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l-i.dxaiv  xai  xciv  xav6viov  xyj?  wiiJEa)?  xai  XP^'5"1?  atixaiv ;  Oiixa)  xai  , 
dv  xyj  itoiYjaet.  At  ttywrai  x6>v  dvxiXyjij/ecov  xai  xd  u7tdpXau.7cpa  S/jfjit— 
oupY^axa  xrj?  oupavo@du.ovo?  Siavou?  too  'Ou^pou  xai  xou  IlwSdpou, 
xou  OuipYiMou  xai  tou  'Opaxiou,  xou  Advxou  xai  xou  Ilexpdpxou,  tou 
Saxson^pou  xai  tou  MfXxwvo?,  xou  Fototoj  xai  xou  S/iXX^pou  Odvjaav 
dxeXdaxaxa  x^p's  t^S  xaBapd?  xai  op8oETeou?  7tepi(3oXYj?  xyj?  yXu>oc;y]?. 
OuSet?  tcots  86vaxai  vd  8ptau.|3e6<;Y)  a>?  icotyjxSjs  dv  m.yj  <peoyj  dvx£Xd- 
axaxov  xai  dxpipdaxaxov  (ppaaxixbv  67cXtcJ|j.6v.  01  uxt'xoi  8sv  ixrjSaJaiv  dx 
tou  dYxe<ydXou  xou  YpafovTO?  xeXelu?  xax»jpxwu.evoi  a>?  e!;YjX8e  itdvo- 
t:Xo?  rj  'ABrjva  dx  tou  xpaviou  tou  Ato?.  'Airatxouotv  titftioxBov  Xexxi- 
xyjv  xa:  xaXXieTttXYjv  IrceS-epYaffiow.  Al  (SaB^Se?  u.exai;u  xyj?  dxaxep- 
YaaTou  auxoipuou?  cruXXYJt]/eu>?  ISda?  xivb?  xai  xyj?  y^01?^?  *a*  ^W^_ 
xpou  dxtppdasu)?  auxYj?  etvai  7toXudpi8u.ot.  Oi  Siacrrju.b'xepoi  xujv  Tcoirjxaiv, 
wv  xd  4pYa  ^£V  xaxeSadaOYjaav  va  u.£vu>at  8id  uavxb?  x£8aw.o,£va  dv 
xyj  xovei  xaJv  j3i(3Xio6rjxa>v,  8iexpi6Yjcrav  Si'  dvevSoxou  xaXXtEpYia?  xyj? 
yXojcicsy)?  xaiv.  '0  OuipYtX'.o?  uTtYjYOpeusv  oXfyou?  arfxou?  xyjv  rcpunav, 
dSaTtdva  Se  to  Xowtbv  xyj?  Y)u.dpa?  dTciBswpwv,  Stop8aiv  xai  auvxdu.va>v 
auxou?.  Kaxa  xtjv  u.apxup(av  tou  AuXou  TeXXtou,  5  wi-fa?  xaiv  pujAafwv 
toiyjxyj?  ,dvY]5(j,evt^s  vd  7tapa|3dXXY)  auxb?  dauxbv  Ttpb?  d'pxxov,  vjxi?  Xe(- 
Xouaa  xd  VEOYvd  xyj?  u.£ta|3dXXEi  auxa  aTcb  Suou.6pcpa>v  ei?  eu7tpe7SYj.  Ta 
ev  xai  |3psxavixai  u.ouae(o)  ditoxeBYjcjaupiciwiva  x£'p6YPa?a  T0"  M£Xxo>vo?, 
tou  Tt£pi<pyjM.ou  u.£xacppacjtou  tou  'OpiYJpou  'AXeljdvSpou  Ilwrc,  xou  Bupo)- 
i  vo?  xai  uXetuTwv  dXXuiv  w.apTupouaiv  ota?  xas  rjXtxa;  ~{Xa<:(si.v.a^  dX- 
Xoiioisk;  xai  PsXT'.iiaci?  intdaTrjaav  xd  7co(Vju.aTd  tmv  7tptv  i)  XdPtoui  xo 
ev  a)  g8Yi|waieu6vjaav  8w.aXbv  xai  dp|Aovixbv  axWa-  'Exxb;  eXax'uxwv 
s^aipsasuv,  xd  d'pwxa  xai  sxXsxxixaia  xaiv  itpoi6vxu)v  xvji;  dYYXixyj? 
xai  djAEpixavix'iji;  ho6syj;  slai  YSYPSW^*  ^v  ^aBapsuoOaii]  xai  X(av  e- 
Ttiu.sy.eXY)|ji£vr)  YXt&aayj.  Mivo;  6  Lowell  erop£a6rj  [Jiepo?  xij?  ijuXoXoyi- 
x>j;  ?^w.»i?  xou  8ia  xaiv  «Biglow  Papers»,  —  7coiyjw.axo<;  e'xovto?  'ioXixixyjv 
UTtoBeaiv  xai  ouvx£xaY(Jidvou  lv  xvj  xu^a'?  SiaXexxw  x^?  vda?  AYYXia?  ■ 
dXXd  xai  ouxo;  eSpiijis  xd?  BaXepuxspa?  xai  Svxa>?  dy.apdvxou;  x5v 
noir)xixfiv  Saiyvuv  xou  iv  dxetvotc;  xaiv  epYWV  xou,  auvd  siat  TCSpi^ePXy)- 
[idva  xrjv  EaBvjxa  aYVVJ?  xai  XExaXXie7tv)iJi,dvYji;  ifpdaea);  xai  ou^l  uup- 
pau.jj.a  TiO'.xtXoxpooJV  gapPapo<pa)va)V  paxaiv. 

'ETtsiSrj  8e  oi  TOXi[M0t  tou  aYV0"  sXXrjvo?  X4you  eTva;  haXo- 
[jtaOetc;  |idXXov  v}  sXXY)V0M.a8si?  xai  dYYXou.aflet<;,  dvaYx-/)  vd  irapaBe- 
oa)|jt,ev  oXtY*  itapaSefYiJiaxa,  axiva  xoi;  etvat  wu?  xpocixd  xa!  oixeTa 
xai  oi)xi  ^dva  xai  dXXixpia.  Td  vuv  ev  Oeppdpa  euptax6[Asva  xmp6- 
Ypa<pa  xou  'Af'.ocxou,  cuxtvo?  xb  u^o;  eivat  iii;p6xu7:ov  coBosTtsi'a;,  Sec— 
xv'ioumv,  oxl  xd  exXexxoxepa  yiapim.  xou  'O  p  X  d  v  8  o  u  xou  iypdfTflO^ 
xai  dvxEYpd<pvjuav  o\>y\  xpi?  xai  xexpdxt;  dXX'  oxxdx  t  c.  '0  Hexpap- 
XV]<;  e7te|eipYd^exo  xaB1  sxdaxr)V  sxe^'v  T*?  cj>  8  d  ?  x  o  u,  |j,exaPdXXa)v 
Xd|st?  xivdq  vj  itoiaiv  (3sXxid)jsii;  ev  xvj  Siasxeu-jj  xaiv  axtyw  xou  oupi- 
ib&vo)?  itpb?  xou?  xaviva?  x^?  ixaXixvjq  Y^"aav!?  "?  XV  lA£XExetp(?ovto 
oi  e'Yxptxot  Xoy'.oi  xwv  ^,ut,epuv  xou  xai  o'uxi  a)?  xrjv  SidipBeipe  xai  tyjv 
eXdXet  6  dYpdu.u.a;o?  aup^exi?.  Kai  autrj  8s  xou  Tdsoou  r,  'I  e  p  o  u- 
caX»)H  UTteaxir]  icXeiaxa?  oao?  y^^55^*?  PeXx.wae1.?  xai  8icp8u)aEt? 
irpiv  v)  8^u.O(i(eu8i]. 

'Ex  xouxojv  ihitu  S^Xov,  5ti  dXyjSt]?  xoi^ai?  eivat  dsuvaTov  vd 
pi^opoX^OY)  xai  dvaTTXuxB^  dv  x?)  dYOVco  y^  xaxo^VjXou  (xiYjAaxo?  xaiv 
Siaf6pa>v  duapxiaxaiv  eESuv  x^?  xuSa'a?  yXowsy)?.  Td  pdxyj  xaijxa  8u- 
vavxat  [xivov  vd  xaXu^uai  xy;v  du.d6etav  xaiv  dx8uu.a)?  auvy]Yopouvxa)V 
uixsp  xrj?  XP^5'1**?  TCovi  -t^>v  oixxpai?  [3ap(3apt£bvxa)v  xai  ooXoixi^6vxa)v 
dv  xai  xa9ap£6ovx!  i8iwu,ax!,  o'uxi  8e  xai  vd  Ttapaaxsudca)ai  xvjv  63bv 
xrjv  d'YOuaav  ei?  xd  '6tyv\  xou  Ilapvaaou.  'Axpi^Y]?  xai  ^aSeta  Yvwat; 
xou  xe  7cveuu.axo?  xai  xsu  [xopyoXoYixou  xai  cuvxaxxixou  xij?  xa8apeu- 
o6ay(?  fX&Gtsiit;  etvai  ex  xaiv  2>v  oJix  d'veu  wavxi  xai  PouXojjtivq)  v'  d- 
OXyjar)  eu8oxiu.a);  dv  xa)  xXeiva)  x^;  zoivjaeo)?  aYtovt.  '0  Y^Pal°?  'PaY~ 
xa^vj?,  auYXafp^v  t'(i  ^  'ASptxvouTtiXet  vsapa  xotvjrpia  BtpY'vta  II. 
EuaYY=Xt8ou  dvti  x9)  8rjy.oa;eu3E'.  xaiv  'EitaivTY];,  opBai?  irapaxr;pet  ev 
to)  7tpb?  au;t]v  Ypdu-piaxi  xou,  oxi  «xb  uoirjw.d  eaxi,  wXyjv  xaiv  dw.Ttveu- 
mseuv,  xai  YXajcatxbv  xaXXtxexvr;|Aa,  dxatxouv  xvjv  u.EY£3X*iV  ev;dXe'.«v 
Micepi  xv]v  Ix«paaiv.  d>?  xou  <I>ei3tou  xd  dpwxoupY'fisJ.axa  auvar:Y]touv  [j.£xa 
))XY]?  ui{/y)X^?  auxou  dvxiX^eo)?  xai  x^?  cti/.iXy)S  xyjv  Xeitxixvjxa  xai 
)>dxp!^eiav».  "H  6Xu)?  aYpdu.u.axo'.  •!)  Yju.ip.aSi'T?  e'vai  oi  zXetsxsi  xou- 
Xdxisxov  xaiv  twTcoxixaiv  axaupo(j6pu)v  Taiv  [Aaxou.eva3v  wpb?  £Yxa8i8puaiv 
xat  diuxpdnjaiv  tou  x°^a'°'J  iSiiouiaTO?.  'OnoXoY^xeov  8e  |j,Exd  Xu'rei;?, 
oxt  al  <pdXaYYs?  to>v,  dvxl  v'  dpa;wvxat  xai  d^aa8£vffiai,  aunirXr,pouvxat 
xai  au|j.ituxvouvxai  xax'  ixo?  8id  xij?  irpoaO^xr;?  dTtetpap(9p.a)v  5tp03y;Xu- 
xojv,  oS?  a)?  [XY)  ai^sXe  ^iooyovei  xai  itapdYei  xb  vuv  ev  'EXXd5i  dm- 
xpaTOuv  ouotY[u.a  t^?  Srju.O!j(a?  dx7cat?£uoea)?,  to  £Y)tatvlC!Q^,'  ^  ava~ 
kxuxBev  dv  xa)  upoxunto  xv;?  dvaxoXvj?  (3aotXeia)  UTtb  xrj?  xpaxousr(q 
dxaaSdXou  xai  dxoXdcxou  pouXeuxoxpaTixr^?  dvapx1''?-  'Ev  toutoi?  a? 
dXTt(aa>u.£V,  8ti  al  JipoSoi  Taiv  oipEaiapxiiiv  xou  S6yu.*to?  xou  x"Sa(ou 
9updu.axo?  xaxd  xou  iteptxaXXou?  oixoSou.Yju.axo?  aYvou  xai  dg.oXuvxou 
IXXyjvo?  X6you  6'  aTtoxpousBaisi  xeXeofopai;  ddv  u.vj  unb  xyj?  dx^s^ax- 
|  x£uu.dv(]?  xai  y.dxpt   xaiv  daxd\o>v  xyj?  tcoXixixyj?    u.a)p(a?  eplwv  dstxo- 


^ 


u.dvrj?  xowYj;  YV0)iAYl?)  toH^wTOV  Sicb  xrj?  oX(Yapi9u.ou  jj.^/  rr^oOa^ 
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i(je  Hartfafft  gtourant. 
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A   WONDERFUL    CHILD. 

Helen  Keller's  Astonishing  Progress. 

Much  has  been  written  in  educational  pa- 
pers of  the  little  girl  Helen  Keller,  now  at 
the  asylum  for  the  blind  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Job  Williams,  principal  of  the  American 
Asylum  in  this  city,  recently  visited  hor 
aud  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  ac- 
count of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  It  is,  as 
the  phrase  goes,  as  interesting  as  a  no  v-1 . 
and  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  almost 
miraculous  progress  of  this  girl  of  ten  years: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Couran-t:— 

It  was  my  privilege  a  few  days  ago  to 
call  on  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind  girl, 
who  has  attracted  so  much  attention  among 
philanthropic  and  scientific  people  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years.  Much  has  been 
written  of  this  marvellous  child,  much  that 
judged  by  all  ordinary  standards  of  at- 
tainment of  deaf  mutes,  or  even  by  tho  at- 
tainments of  the  occasional  brilliant  excep- 
tions seemed  almost  incredible.  I  must 
confess  that  before  I  saw  her  for  the  first 
time  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  I  could 
not  believe  that  the  reports  concerning 
her  progress  in  language  were  not 
grossly  exaggerated,  but  after  seeing 
her  and  talking  to  her  myself  through 
the  manual  alphabet,  I  was  prepared 
to  believe  almost  anything  regarding 
her  progress  in  that  direction.  1  never  knew 
of  a  child  deaf  at  so  earlv  an  age  as  was  Helen 
(sight  and  hearing  were  both  lost  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  months  through  disease)  who  made 
such  rapid  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.    It  was  simply  phenomenal. 

But  the  greatest  wonder  was  vet  to  come. 
Soon  we  heard  that  Helen  was  trying  to  learn 
to  talk.  That  seemed  the  most  absurd  thing  in 
the  world.  To  think  of  teaching  speech  to  a 
child  totally  deaf  and  blind  was  preposterous. 
Yet  that  seemingly  impossible  thing  has  been 
done.    The  age  of  miracles  is  not  yet  past. 

Last  Monday  morning  1  sat  down  beside  her 
and  carried  on  a  running  conversation  concern- 
ing a  great  variety  of  subjects  for  nearlv  half 
an  hour,  and  during  all  that  time  her  part  of  , 
the  conversation,  which  was  animated  and 
sprightly  and  full  of  tun,  was  conducted  entire- 
ly by  speech  and  speech  so  distinct  that  I  faded 
to  understand  very  little  of  what  she  said.  She 
seemed  never  at  a  loss  for  language  to  express 
an  idea  nor  even  to  hesitate  in  giving  it  i 
orally.    It    was    an    intelligible   speech    in   a  ! 

Sleasant  voice  and  it  was  wonderful.  ' 
1  the  course  of  our  conversation.  Helen  in- 
formed  me  that  she  could  play  on  the  piano, 
and  when  I  asked  her  to  play  for  me  she  sat 
down  and  played  the  air  of  a  little  song  with 
her  right  hand,  playing  the  same  part  with  her 
left  hand  an  octave  below.  It  would  hardlv 
pass  for  first-class  music,  the  time  not  being 
very  accurate,  but  it  was  music.  Theu  at  mv 
request  she  sang  for  me  a  Hue  of  the  song  she 
had  just  played,  and  the  singing  was  more  ac- 
curate m  time,„though  less  so  in  tune,  than  the 
playing. 

Her  memory  is  as  remarkable  as  her  grasp  of 
language  and  her  power  of  speech,  and  prob- 
ably is  the  chief  source  of  her  success  in  both 
these.  She  grasps  an  idea  almost  before  it  is 
given  her.  and  once  hers  it  seems  to  be  in- 
eradicably  fixed  in  her  memorv.  A  few 
days  ago  a  book  of  poems  printed  in 
raised  letters  was  presented  to  her.  She 
opened  it  and  read  the  first  poem 
over  twice.  reading  it  aloud  as  she 
passed  her  finger  over  the  lines.  Then  the  ' 
book  was  laid  away,  and  not  referred  to  a  gam  ' 
until  the  next  day.  when  it  was  found  that 
she  could  repeat  the  whole  poem  of  seven 
stanzas  of  four  lines  each,  without  missing  a 
word. 

Laura  Bridgenian  was  a  brilliant  example 
9?^wh,at  may  be  accomplished  under  great 
difliculties.  Helen  Keller  is  a  prodigy.  There 
is  no  one.  nor  ever  was  any  one  to  be  compared 
with  her.  j  h  wn  TtAr 

Hartford,  Feb.  19, 1891.  nvWAMS. 
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His    Visit   to    Europe    and 
What   He   Saw   There. 


He  Inspects   the   Blind   Schools 

There   and   Compares   Them 

With      the     Perkins 

Institution. 


In  the  annual  report  of  Prof.  Aoag- 
nos  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  he  narrates  what  he  ob- 
served in  Europe  among  the  Institu- 
tions for' the  Blind  during  his  recent 
tour  of  travel,  and  the  following  ex- 
tract will  be  found  interesting: 

I  visited  schools,  asylums  and  homes 
for  the  blind,  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Hungary,  Austria 
and  the  German  empire.  I  saw  the 
principal  institutions  in  each  of  these 
countries,  besides  many  less  important 
ones  in  several  of  them.  I  visited 
thirty  establishments  in  all.  I  was 
cordially  receieved  verywhere.  My 
fellow-laborers  in  the  field  of  education 
of  the  blind  met  my  inquiries  in  a  most 
kindly  spirit,  and  afforded  me  proper 
facilites  for  thorough  investigation  and 
critical  examination  of  their  work. 
For  these  attentions,  and  for  all  cordial 
greetings  on  the  part  of  my  professional 
brethren  abroad,  I  return  my  heartfelt 
thanks.  To  many  of  them  I  am 
also  indebted  for  their  annual  reports 
and  to  several  for  books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  cause  in  which  we  have 
a  common  interest.  Some  of  these 
documents  I  should  have  found  it 
impossible  to  procure  in  any  other 
way. 

Eager  to  obtain  trustworthy  infor- 
mation in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
institutions,  I  sought  every  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  fundamental  principles 
of  their  organization,  and  the  sources 
from  which  they  derive  the  means  for 
their  support;  to  learn  the  particulars 
of  their  management  and  operation;  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  any  improve- 
ments they  had  made,  and  to  gatherf  or 
our  own  school  all  the  benefits  which 
a  careful  survey  of  their  workings 
could  afford,  earnestly  seeking  — 

"  By  foreign  arts  domestic  fauHs  to  mend. 
Enlarge  my  notions,  and  my  views  extend." 

It  is  my  purpose  to  give,  at  some 
future  time,  a  detailed  account  of  the 
various  institutions  in  Europe.  Touch- 
ing briefly  upon  the  history  of  their 
origin  and  upon  their  different  forms 
of  goverenment,  I  intend  to  dwell  on 
the  special  features  and  .main  charac- 
teristics of  their  work;  on  the  nature  of 
their  environment,  and  the  effects  of 
the  social  and  political  influences 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them ; 
on  the  facts  and  figures  elicited  by  my 
inquiries,  and  on  the  results  of  '  my 
observations.  At  present  I  am  com- 
pelled to  confine  myself  to  some 
general  remarks. 

During  the  past  twenty-five  years 
these  institutions  have  increased  both 
in  number  and  in  extent    and   variety 


of  means  of  instruction.  In  many  of 
them  some  of  the  old  methods  have 
been  revised  and  improved,  or 
discarded  and  replaced  by  new  ones. 
In  others,  measures  have  been  taken 
for  embossing  books  and  constructing 
apparatus  of  different  kinds  while  in 
not  a  few  more  attention  is  now  paid 
to  the  systematic  and  harmonious 
development  of  the  physical  capacities 
and  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of 
the  pupils,  than  ever  before.  All  things 
being  considered,  we  may  safely  say 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  those  in  authority  toward 
preparing  a  certain  number  of  sightless 
persons  committed  to  their  charge  to 
become  intellegint,  useful,  happy  and 
in  every  way  estimable  men  and 
women  and  citizens.  The  spirit  of 
self-reliance  and  self-respect  is  more 
or  less  cultivated  in  all  European 
countries.  With  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Italy,  where  mendicancy  in  general 
displays  a  shocking  and  disgusting 
spectacle,  the  loss  of  vision  is  no 
longer  tacitly  understood  to  be  linked 
with  beggary,  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  a  strong  belief 
in  the  dignity  and  capacity  for  happi- 
ness of  every  member  of  the  human 
family,  whatever  his  bodily  defects 
may  be,  has  been  gaming  ground 
steadily,  and  the  right  of  all  children 
to  receive  an  education  has  been  recog- 
nized with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which 
is  truly  encouraging.  The  signs  of  an 
advance  all  along  the  line  are  unmis- 
takable. 

This  change  is  largely  due  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  age,  as  well  as 
to  the  good  sense  and  ability  of  the  men 
who,  during  succeeding  generations, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause 
of  the  blind. 

But,  while.  I  acknowledge  withunre- 
;  served    pleasure    the    gains    and    the 
progress  thus  far  made,   both  from    a 
moral  and  practical  point  of  view,  I  am 
free  to  confess,  that,  in  some  essential 
j  respects,  the  institutions  in  Europe  are 
j  quite  inferior    to    those    in    America. 
!  They  neither  furnish  the  best    literary 
advantages  nor  the  most  salutary    and 
substantial  mental  enrichment.     They 
are  scantily  supplied  with  publications 
in  raised  print,  and  with  the  necessary 
educational    appliances    and    tangible 
apparatus.     They  do  not  afford  to    the 
recipients  of  their  benefits  the    means 
for  a  broad  culture,  and    the    passport 
to   true     manhood    and    womanhood. 
They  are  stinted  in  their  provision  of 
the  means  for  .  {esthetic    development, 
and  the  acquisition  of  sientific   knowl- 
edge.    Their  standard   of    intellectual 
attainment  is  lower  than    ours,  while, 
with  regard  to  mechanical  work,   it    is 
higher.     Fairly     judged     and     justly 
characterized,  they  may  be   considered 
as  fields  of  industrial  occupation,  rather 
than  of  mental    pursuits    and    profes- 
sional callings,  —  as  training-places  for 
handicrafts,  and   not    as    factories    of 
scholarship.      The     development     of 
manual     dexterity  in    pupils    is     the 
highest  merit  they    can   claim,   as    all 
thoughtful  observers  agree.  The  differ- 
ence    between'     the     European    and 
American  establishments  for  the  blind 
may  be  thus  summed  up;    the    former 
have  striven  to  produce  skilful  laborers, 
while  the  latter    have    endeavored   to 
make  of  their  scholars  intelligent  men 
and  women.  '  Both  these  systems    are 
open  to  criticism;  but  the   tendency  of 
the  age  is  decidedly  in  favor  of    carry- 
ing mental  development  to    its  fullest 
extent. 

The  industrial   departments  of    the 
European  institutions  are  well  supplied 


both  with  accomodations  and  with 
convenient  appliances  for  instruction 
and  work.  Of  the  various  trades  in 
which  the  blind  are  engaged,  the 
following  are  the  principal  ones:  the 
making  of  baskets,  brushes,  brooms, 
mats  and  bedding.  Chair-caning  is  suc- 
cessfully taught  in  most  of  the  shops.  In 
particular  localities,  some  other  articles 
are  made,  for  which  the  neighborhood 
affords  a  good  market,  or  makes  a 
special  demand.  The  favorite  occu- 
pation in  most  of  the  schools  is  the 
manufacture  of  brushes  and  baskets. 
The  latter  are  extensively  used  in 
Germany  and  Italy  for  many  purposes 
for  which  wooden  and  paper  boxes  are 
employed  in  this  country.  They  are 
therefore  sold  at  remunerative  prices; 
while  the  making  of  brushes  pays  fairly 
well  in  Great  Britain,  in  Prussia,  in 
Saxony  and  in  Bohemia.  Germany 
surpasses  all  other  countries  in  the  care 
which  she  bestows  upon  the  blind  who 
have  learned  their  trades  at  the  various 
institutions  and  have  returned  to  their 
homes,  or  at  least  to  their  native  places. 
By  a  methodical  system  of  supervision 
and  assistance,  unknown  to  England 
and  America,  abount  three-fourths  of 
the  old  pupils  are  enabled  to  earn  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow. 
This  arrangement  is  admirable  in  every 
respect,  and  we  earnestly  wish  that  it 
might  be  introduced  in  all  the  large 
cities  and  thickly  populated  parts  of  this 
country,  thus  replacing  those  gigantic 
monstrosities,  which  are  dignified  by 
the  names  of  "industrial  homes,"  but 
which,  in  the  natural  order  of  things, 
are  destined  to  do  more  harm  than  good 
to  the  cause  of  the  blind,  by  segregating 
them  from  general  society,  and  gather- 
ing them  under  one  and  the  same  roof, 
instead  of  scattering  them  among  see- 
ing people. 

With  regard  to  the  homes  or  asylums 
ifor  the  blind  in  which  the  means  for 
mere  physical  existence  are  supplied, 
without  any  provisions  for  work  by  the 
hands  or  for  employment  of  the  mind, 
I  have  nothing  favorable  or  new  to  say. 
As  a  general  rule,  they  are  simply  alms- 
houses for  sightless  persons,  with  all  [ 
the  bad  features  which  are  inherent  in 
such  establishments,  and  which  are  j 
rendered  intensely  objectionable  by  the 
fact  that  the  inmates  are  victims  of  a 
common  infirmity.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  commend  their  continuance, 
and  their  existence  should  be  no  longer 
tolerated.  On  the  contrary,  their  abo- 
lition is  demanded  by  the  promptings  of 
reason  and  common-.-sense  alike,  by  the 
dictates  of  enlightened  philanthropy, 
and  by  the  wisdom  of  social  science 
gained  by  long  and  varied  experience. 
Devoid  of  all  means  for  the  employment 
and  occupation  of  the  time  of  their 
inhabitants,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
inducements  to  energy  and  incentives 
to  activity,  these  places  are  veritable 
nests  of  indolence  and  idleness,  and 
the  manifold  evils  resulting  therefrom. 
They  are  this  and  nothing  more.  It  is 
no  hyperbole  to  characterize  them  as 
gloomy  and  cheerless  abodes,  rather 
than  as  decent  homes  for  human 
beings.  The  majority  of  their  inmates 
cannot  but  be  unhappy  and  dissatisfied 
with  their  lot  in  life.  They  no  doubt 
think  with  Pope,  that  they —  . 

"Wandering  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  weep  each 
other's  woe." 
The  sharp  criticisms  and  severe 
comments  made  on  these  institutions 
by  Dr.  Howe  and  others  are  not  un- 
just in  anyway.  Verily,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  facts  which  provoked 
these   remarks,   they   seem  mild    and 


tame.  Last  May,  when  I  visited  the 
Ospizio  per  i  ciechi  poueri  dei  S.  S. 
Quiseppe  e  Lucia,  in  Naples,  and  saw 
a  number  of  aged  men  clad  in  filthy 
rags,  herded  in  damp  and  ill-ventilated 
quarters,  suffering  with  rheumatism 
and  with  all  sorts "  of  aches  to  which 
the  human  flesh  is  heir,  and  sur- 
rounded by  everything  that  was  dismal 
and  dreary,  I  was  so  distressed  by  the 
sight  that"  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
restrain  myself  from  saying,  with  due 
emphasis,  that,  if  the  rear  part  of  the 
building  could  be  swept  away  by  fire  or 
by  some  other  destructive  agency  with- 
out any  loss  of  life  among  tne  inmates, 
its  ruin,  instead  of  being  a  calamity  or 
a  misfortune,  would  be  a  real  benefit  to 
suffering  humanity.  Passing  from  a 
dark  and  chilly  dining-hall  to  some  sun- 
less and  crowded  dormitories,  which 
were  filled  with  foul  air,  and  whose  walls 
and  ceilings  were  dripping  with  moist- 
ure, I  noticed  a  number  of  decrepit 
persons  lying  in  their  beds  half-naked, 
or  sitting  in  a  corner  and  groaning.  I 
asked  the  officer  who  accompanied  me 
in  my  tour,  whether  most  of  these 
poor  people  were  not  subject  to  neu- 
ralgia and  to  all  sorts  of  excruciating 
pains.  "Oh,  yes,  sir,"  answered  he, 
promptly;  "but  the  institution  employs 
a  physician,  who  attends  to  their  ail- 
ments and  prescribes  for  their  cure." 
This  reply,  given  amid  such  horrible 
surroundings,  sounded  like  mockery. 
The  tone  of  the  speaker,  and  the 
promptness  with  which  he  made  this 
answer  showed  that  my  question  had 
touched  a  very  tender  and  weak  point. 


FOREST    AND     STREAM. 


South  Bi  >.  i~.  1891. 

Valentine,  0  Valentine, 
l'i  i  ii. y  little  love  ill  in, tic 
I  send  you  many  swecl.  thanks  for  your  dear  love  and  for  the. 
I  gentle  pets  you  sent  to  tell  me  of  my  dear  Valentine.  1  have  been 
sick  for  a  long  time  and  am  not  quite  all  well  yet,  but  teacher 
said  1  could  write  to  you  a  little  letter.  I  am  BO  glad  that  your 
papa  is  coming  to  Boston.  You  musl  ask  him  to  bring  you  with 
him.  We  will  have  great  fun  at  the  dog  show.  I  think.  Did  you 
know  that  niy  beautiful  Lioness  was  dead?  She  was -killed  while 
playing  with  some  other  dogs  near  my  home.  My  heart  is  SO  sad 
about  it.  The  tears  tome  whenever  I  think  how  terrified  she  must 
have  been  to  have  people  unkind  to  her.  We  had  all  loved  bet  so. 
I  rtannot  tell  how  I  knew  that  my  beautiful  dog's  expn 
softened  and  hecamo  more  intelligent-  when  I  caressed  her,  bat  f 
am  sure  it  was  true.  She  would  lav  her  great  head  in  my  lap 
whenever  I  told  her  how  fine  dogs  ought  to  behave,  and  T  am  sure 
she  understood.  At  first  I  was  delighted  to  hear  that  your  papa 
bad  another  dog  for  me,  but  now  I  fear  that  something  might 
happen  to  it,  and  that  would  be  too  dreadful.  I  would  rather  try 
to  be  happy  without  one,  than  that  the  faithful  friend  should  be 
killed.  Tell  your  papa  that  when  I  am  well  I  am  going  to  write  a 
letter  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  Boston  and  tell  them  about  darling 
little  Tommy,  and  ask  them  to  send  their  pennies  to  Mr.  Anagnos 
so  that  he  can  bring  Tommy  to  Boston  in  April.  I  hope  I  can 
teach  him  something  myself.  Now  my  own  Valentine  I  must  say 
a  loving  good-bye.  Give  your  papa  and  mama  and  dear  sister 
Lois  my  love  and  many*  kisses. 

Your  Valentine, 

Helen  Keller. 

Some  of  the  "dog  men"  Mr.  Wade  spoke  to  about  this,  at 
the  New  York  show,  have  asked  him  to  accept  their  contri- 
butions, and  the  following  have  already  been  received.  We 
will  gladly  acknowledge  others. 

THE  HELEN  KELLER  FUND. 

Chas.  E.  Bunn,  Esq..  Peoria,  111 *5.00 

W.  Wade,  Hnlton.  Pa 5  00 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Wade,  Hulton.  Pa 5.00 

L.J.Campbell,  Parnassus,  Pa 5.00 

C.  J.  Peshall,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 5.00 
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A    HELEN    KELLER    FUND. 

"VTO  one  can  have  read  of  the  brutal  killing  of  Helen 
■1  ^  Keller's  mastiff  and  the  child's  grief  and  forgiveness, 
without  having  had  his  heart  touched.  The  facts  are 
doubtless  fresh  in  memory;  Mr.  Wade,  of  Hulton, Pa.,  gave 
the  little  blind  girl  a  mastiff,  which  straightway  became  a 
companion,  protector  and  friend:  and  on  Helen's  leaving  her 
home  for  Boston  mourned  about  the  house  for  days,  refusing 
to  be  comforted.  One  day  in  January  the  mastiff,  at  large 
in  a  public  square,  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  policeman,  in 
compliance  with  a  brutal  city  ordinance.  Never  was  Helen 
more  distressed,  wrote  her  teacher,  than  when  the  news  of 
this  deed  was  broken  to  her;  but  with  the  spirit  of  forgive- 
ness which  is  one  of  the  most  marked  traits  of  her  character, 
she  forgave  the  cruel  wrong,  saying,  "They  could  not  have 
known  what  a  good  dog  Lioness  was,  or  they  would  not  have 
done  it." 

Upon  reading  the  note  of  the  death  of  Lioness,  Mr.  Geo.  O. 
Goodhue,  of  Danville,  Quebec,  wrote  to  us  offering  to  con- 
tribute to  a  fund  to  purchase  another  mastiff  to  replace  the 
one  killed.  But  immediately  upon  learning  of  the  death  of 
Lioness,  Mr.  Wade  had  written  to  "Uncle  Dick"  Fellows 
and  bought  Eriant,  an  elder  sister  of  Lioness,  and  sent  her 
to  Helen's  home  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  In  this  be  had  antici- 
pated not  only  Mr.  Goodhue  but  Mr.  Eellows  himself,  whose 
kind  heart  had  already  prompted  him  to  send  Eriant  as  a 
gift. 

But  while  Mr.  Wade's  prompt  action  has  thus  taken  from 
others  the  occasion  of  contributing  for  Helen's  pet,  many  a 
reader  of  the  FOEEST  AND  Stream  will  welcome  the  an- 
nouncement that  there  is  still  a  practical  way  of  showing 
interest  in  the  sweet  child. 

While  visiting  Mr.  Wade  at  Hulton,  Helen  became  warmly 
interested  in  a  little  blind  deaf  mute  boy;  and  her  sympa 
thetic  heart  was  filled  with  a  desire  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
Boston  for  the  same  course  of  instruction  which  has  proved 
so  successful  in  her  own  case.  Not  long  ago,  one  of  Mr. 
Wade's  children  received  a  letter  written  by  Helen,  express- 
ing this  wish,  and  Mr.  Wade  has  sent  it  to  us,  thinking  that 
it,  may  prompt  many  a  reader  to  add  to  a  proposed  Helen 
Keller  fund  for  the  purpose  sending  little  Tommy  to  the 
Boston  school  for  the  blind.  Here  is  the  letter,  and  a  won- 
derful letter  it  is,  too,  from  a  child  not  yet  ten  years  of  age: 


NOTES    AND    NOTIONS. 


I  DO  not  personally  know  Mr.  Krehl,  the  editor  of  the 
London  Stock-Keeper,  but  is  it  possible  to  withhold  the 
most  hearty  and  thorough  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
man,  after  his  large-hearted  offer  as  to  the  mastiff  for  the 
little  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl?  Not  only  does  he  ask  the 
privilege  of  making  up  any  deficit  in  the  proposed  subscrip- 
tion, but  should  the  subscription  fall  through,  asks  Mr. 
Wade  to  buy  the  mastiff  and  send  him  the  bill.  In  some 
men  or  some  papers  this  might  have  an  air  of  ostentation, 
shrewd  advertising,  etc.,  but  Mr.  Krehl  instills  an  amount 
of  heart  into  the  tone  of  his  offer  that  shows  beyond  all 
question  that  it  is  simply  the  moving  of  a  kindly,  generous 
heart.  Such  a  man  reflects  credit  on  all  dog  lovers,  and 
each  of  us  may  feel  proud  that  there  are  such  men  among 


Saturday,  March  21.  1891. 


The  Mentor  for  MAP.cn. 

The  monthly  visits  of  this  valuable 
periodical  arc  becoming  familiar,  and 
each  time,  more  welcome.  It  has  useful 
reading  matter  from  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and 
promises  to  help  the  blind  all  over  the 
world  to  an  acquaintance  with  one 
another. 

In  a  very  interesting  letter  from  the 
Iowa  college  for  the  Blind,  an  account  of 
the  brief  but  brilliant  career  of  Mr.  Motz 
is  graphically  given.  He  was  born  in 
1865,  and  died  in  1S?0.  A  shoit  time 
before  his  death,  he  was  the  object  of  a 
handsome  compliment  for  bis  manly 
conduct  while  at  the  college  as  a  student. 

It  appears  that  there  was  in  the  school 
a  poor  boy  who  had  been  reduced  by 
sickness  and  misfortune  to  a  condition  of  j 
body  and  mind  that  made  him  the  fre- 
quent subject  of  practical  jokes  by  his 
schoolmates.  Young  Motz  could  not  hear 
this  sort  of  amusement  at  I  se  of 

another's  misfortune,  and  courageously 
championed  his  cause.  In  a  little  while, 
the  poor  imbecile  learned"»to  run   to 


friend    for  protection,  wh 
beset  by  the    tl     ■  . 
never  came  in  vaiu. 
In  course  of  tit  . 
and  on  his  deathbed,  asked  his  mother  to  ! 
give  some  suitable  present  to  Mr.  Motz, 
,  as  a  tokc-u  of  his  grateful  appreciation  of 
his     protection.       The     principal     was 
consulted  about  the  matter,  and  acV 
that  as  Mr.   Motz  was  a  very    proi 
musician,  a  violin  would  be  a   ver 
ceptable  gift.     This  was  decided  on,  and 
the  occasion  of  a  public  commencement 
was  chosen  for  the  presentation. 

We  would  desire  no   better   index   of 
character  than  such  au  incident. 


Tue  Mentor. 


We  desire   again,  and    particularly,    to 
call  the    attention    of    our    friends.     the 
friends  and  kindred  of  our  pupils,  to   the 
new  periodical   in    the    interest    of 
blind,  published  at  87  Avon  St..   Bos 
.Mass.     The  presence  of  this  mag 
a  family  where  a  blind  child  is  sheltered, 
would  be  a  wonderful  aid  in  forming  the 
child  for  the  purpose   of    his    education. 
It    costs    only    one    dollor   a  year,    and 
the   back    numbers,     will     doubtless  b. 
furnished  to  all  who  wish  them.  A  dollar 
enclosed  to  Mr.   J.   W    Smith.  37    Avon 
St..  Boston,  Mass.,  will   bring    the 
;  dollar's  worth  you  e'-     '       _  your 


^•60  :  afflicted  children.   If  this  periodical  could 
1  be  read  by  people  of  liberal    culture    all 
over  the  country,  it  would  go  very  far  to 
remove  the  difficulties  from  the   pathway 
of  the  blind.     But  especially,  let  the  ira- 
;  mediate  friends  of  blind  people  of  all  ages 
[  put  themselves   in    this    most    profitable 
communion  with  the  enlightened  and  ex- 
perienced blind  all  over  the    world,    that 
their  inspiration  may  be   made    available 
for  the  good  of  their  own  boy  or  girl. 

A  little  free  advertisement  would  not 
be  amiss  in  the  general  press.  How 
many  newspapers  will  spread  this  advice 
to  the  world?  It  is  not  a  money-making 
enterprise.  Those  who  have  undertaken 
it  expect  to  give  their  time,  and  want 
money  only  to  meet  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. Let  West  Virginia  say,  "God- 
speed." 


BOSTON,  MARCH  22,  1S91. 


We   are  told  that  the  Kindergarten  for  blind 
little  children  has  proved  so  successfutthat  "addi- 
tional room  is  absolutely  demanded  both  by  the 
steady  growth  of  the  Kindergarten  and  by  the  vital 
interests  of  the  recipients  of  its  benefits."    In  other 
words— a  new  and  commodious  building,  similar  to 
the  one  row  in  use,  is  imperatively  needed,  and  a 
call  has  been  mr.de  on  the  public,  and  on  the  bene- 
factors of  the  sightless  little  ones  in  particular,  to 
provide  for  its  erection  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  charitable  people 
to  .this  matter  with    the  assured   convic'.ion  that 
money  could  be  spent  in  no  nobler  object.    We  are 
not  dealing  here  with  hopeless  criminals,  but  with 
I  innocent  children  afflicted  with  the  most  saddening 
of  misfortunes;  child. 'en  who  arc  doomed  to  misery 
unlaS3  they  are  helped   to  sill'-cmtent  and  happi- 
ness.   This  is  a  practical  charily,  long  sires  past  the 
stage  of  experiment,  aid  it  appeals  to  every  man 
nd  woman  who  has  sympathy  with  the  sightless 
vouog  who  are  cut  off  ir»m  (be  world  through  n. 
fault  of  their  own.    In  the.  aunual  report  of  tbe 
matron  of  the  schorl  we  resit:  'One  little  girl  who 
came   here  said,  during  her  visit,  'I  have   fifteen 
cents  for  the  new  building,  five  from  ray  sister,  five 
from  my  brother,  five  from  myself.'  "    Heic  is  au 
example  worlhv  liberal  imitation,  and  It  is  to  be 
bnped   that  the  charitable  public  w;ll  take  the  hint. 
Tbe  Kindergarten  tor  bliod  children  is- in  need  of 
mom  v.    Jii  thoughtful  of  tbe  helpless  l'tlle  ones, 
kind  I'jeoil',  ard  give  t:  em  a  comfortable  home. 


THE    NORTH    ALABAMIASl. 


TUSOUMBIA,    ALA.,   MAR.  27,  1891. 


A.  H.    KELLER,    EDITOR    AND  PUBLISHER. 


JLl'JTEXE  HELEN   BCEjLIjER 

'ITbe  Deaf,  ISsisnfo  aitsl  Blind  Chi!d  to 
EJcty  an  Ovplaan  Similarly  AGi'ltclccI* 

Special  to  tbe  Appeal-Avalanche.] 

Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  March  23. —  ] 
Little  Helen  Keller,  whose  wonder- 1 
ful  attainments,  united  as  they  are  j 
to  such  remarkable  physical  draw- 
backs, have  become  world-renown-; 
ed,  has  discovered  in  a  poorhouse  in  j 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  an  orphan  boy  4 
years  old,  who,  like  herself,  is  blind  | 
deaf  and    dumb.     The   marvelous 


restoration  of  her  power  of  speech 
lead  her  to  hope  for  a  brighter  fu- 
ture for  this  unfortunate  child,  so, 
with  the  loving  charity  which  char- 
acterizes her.  she  has  conceived  the 
plan  of  educating  this  little  orphan. 
Prof.  Anagnos,  Helen's  friend  and 
instructor,  has  promised  the  boy 
his  board,  while  Helen  herself  will 
provide  his  "special  ■  teacher." 
'  Tommie"  Iips  already  arrived  at 
the  Perkins  institute  in  Boston, 
and  his  little  benefactress 
is  now  eager  to  obtain  the  funds 
necessary  for  his  education.  Mr. 
Wade,  of  Hulton,  Pa.,  who  has 
presented  Helen  with  a  beautiful 
donkey  and  the  magnificent  mas- 
tiff "Lioness,"  which  was  shot  in 
Sheffield  last  autumn,  has  taken  it 
upon  himself  to  present  little  Tom- 
mie's  cause  for  her  through  the  col- 
umns of  "Forest  and  Stream,"  and 
will  without  doubt,  receive  a  splen- 
did contribution  from  its  reader^. 
Some  gentlemen  in  England,  who 
learned  the  sad  fate  of  Lioness, 
wrote  Mr.  Wade  begging  the  privi- 
lege of  replacing  the  beautiful  dog 
with  "the  finest  animal  to  be  found 
in  England."  He  replied  that  he, 
himself,  claimed  that  privilege,  hav- 
ing already  selected  the  dog  to  be 
sent  to  her,  but  he  would  suggest 
that  they  turn  their  attention  to  the 
newr  charity  which  lies  so  near 
Helen's  warm  heart.  No  doubt  the 
reply  of  these  gentlemen  will  take 
the  form  of  a  generous  contribution 
to  Helen's  fund.  The  child  intends 
gathering  her  little  stories  together 
for  publication  in  book  form,  so 
they  can  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
added  to  "Tommie's  fund."  Surely 
this  sweet  child-charity  will  appeal 
to  every  person  to  whom  it  becomes 
known.  To  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  Helen's  personal  ac- 
quaintance this  proceeding  of  hers 
seems  a  matter  of  course,  for  the 
pure,  unselfish  spirit  of  the  one 
who  "blessed  little  children"  on 
the  far  Judean  hills  actuates  every 
thought  and  deed  of  this  his  most 
lovely  follower  and  imitator. 

We  take  it  that  the  foregoing  is 
from  an  accomplished  lady  of  Tus- 
cumbia who  has  heretofore  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  Helen's  affairs,  all 
of  which  is  highly  appreciated.  A 
generous  lady,  Mrs.  Phillips,  of 
Boston,  contributed  one  hundred 
dollars  to  the  "Tommy  Fund,"  a 
few  days  ago. — Ed.] 


SOUTH  BOSTON  BULLETIN, 


Saturday,  Mabch  28,  1891. 


GRAND     MUSICALE. 


Pupils  of  the    Perkins    Institution    Enter- 
tained by  George  J.  Parker  and  Others. 

The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  their  friends  were  treated 
with  some  choice  music  last  Monday  eve- 
ning by  Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  with  the 
assistance  of  other  talented  artists.  The 


exquisite  character  of  the  concert  is 
evinced  by  the  following  programme : 

"Serenade"  by  Ajello,  "Nearer 
my  God,  to  Thee,"  Porter;  both  with 
mandoline  obligato,  Mr.  Parker. 
Aria  from  "Mignon,"  Thomas.  Miss 
Clark.  Recitation  and  aria  from  "Re- 
bekah,"  a  cantata  by  Barnby,  "The 
Soft  Southern  Breeze,"  Mr.  Croc&er, 
a  pupil  of  Mr.  Parker.  Two  selec- 
tions for  Mandoline,  Miss  Maude 
Nickerson.  Four  Duetts  by  Cowen, 
Miss  Clark  and  Mr.  Parker.  ,  Aria, 
"In  Native  Worth,"  "Creation," 
Hadyn,  Mr.  Crocker.  Herbstgefuhl, 
Nevins,  Mr.  Parker.  "Call  Me 
Back,"  Dewza,  Miss  Clark.  "Angels 
Serenade"  Braza,  "In  Old  Madrid," 
Trotore,  (mandolin  obligato)  Mr.  Par- 
ker. 

In  the  snug  little  hall  of  the  institu- 
tion the  entertainment  was  conducted 
in  a  very  easy  and  unceremonious 
manner,  Mr.  Parker  himself  announc- 
ing the  successive  numbers  of  the 
programme. 

With  Mr.  Parker's  reputation  in 
this  community,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  fine  voice  and  excellent  spirits, 
it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  his  singing 
was  superb.  With  all  his  talent  and 
fine  powers  Mr.  Parker  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  most  unassuming  person  in  his 
manners,  both  socially  and  profession- 
ally, and  this  enhances  the  charm  and 
pleasure  his  performances  afford. 
Miss  Clark  who  so  ably  assisted  Mr. 
Parker,  though  living  in  Medford,  as  a 
singer  hails  from  the  city  of  Worcester. 
In  her,  Mr.  Parker  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent selection,  whether  as  a  soloist 
or  to  accompany  himself  in  various 
duets,  making  a  matchless  perform- 
ance. Miss  Clark  .is  a  lady  of  fine 
physique,  and  possesses  remarkable 
power  and  compass  of  voice.  It  was 
indeed  a  great  treat  to  listen  to  her 
singing,  so  finely  expressive  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  song.  Words  would 
fail,  of  course  in  attempting  to  des- 
cribe the  effect  of  two  such  voices  as 
her  own  and  Mr.  Parker's  united.  In 
the  province  of  vocal  music  it  was 
magnificent.  Mr..  C.  Crocker,  Mr. 
Parker's  pupil,  is  a  young  artist  of 
fine  promise,  having  a  clear,  soft  and 
sympathetic  voice,  and  singing  with 
fine  expression.  His  rendering  of  the 
aria  from  the  "Creation,"  "In  Native 
Worth,"  was  exceedingly  well  done. 
Miss  Maud  Nickerson,  whose  instru- 
ment was  the  mandolin,  is  a  neice  of 
Mrs.  Parker.  The  mandolin  is  des- 
cribed as  a  musical  instrument  re- 
sembling the  guitar,  now  seldom  used. 
Miss  Nickerson,  whose  beauty  of  face 
fitly  accompanied  the  music  she  brought 
forth,  was  a  charming  member  of  the 
artistic  group  wrho  furnished  the  splen- 
did entertainment. 
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'  Sold  on  all  the  Leading  News  Stands  Every- 


BOSTON,  MARCH  29,  1891. 


THE  SAUNTERER, 

Among  all  the  good  works  of  Boston  no 
one  appeals  more  deeply  alike  to  the  public 
sympathy  and  the  private  heart  than  that 
carried  on  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
conducted  on  the  approved  methods  of 
Fnrbel.  The  appeal  is  constantly  to  the 
better  nature  of  the  child,  which  is  thus  en- 
couraged and  developed.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  sohool  and  the  playground  is  that  of 
love.  It  is  a  lesson  in  life  to  visit  this  little 
nursery  of  afflicted  children.  It  is  located 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  the  cordial  interest 
and  sweet  courtesy  of  Miss  Greeley,  the  ma- 
tron, and  her  assistant,  Miss  Vose,  makes  the 
visit  one  of  rare  charm.in  witnessing  the  busy 
cheerful,  sunny  life.  The  little  fingers  run 
rapidly  over  the  raised  type,  and  the  lips 
almost  at  once  pronounce  the  lines;  songs 
are  sung,  and  the  accurate  training  of  the 
ohildren  is  seen  in  their  swift  detection  of  a 
wrong  note  on  the  piano ;  their  gymnastic 
exercises  are  delightful,  and  the  entire 
scheme  of  cultivation,  in  its  mental,  moral 
and  social  unity,  is  very  sweet  and  very  in- 
teresting to  observe.  It  is,  indeed,  a  store- 
house of  beautiful  influences." 
i  There  is  now  serious  need  of  another 
building  It  is  needed  in  order  to  receive 
all  suitable  applicants,  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary means  for  classification,  and  to  provide 
adequate  means  for  retaining  the  children 
long  enough  to  give  them  the  complete 
system  of  primary  training  according  to 
Fnebel's  methods.  It  is  desirable,  also,  to 
avoid  an  excess  of  numbers  in  the  present 
buildiug.  ^  .   .  ■'         . 

Mr.  Anagnos,  the  honored  superintendent 
of  the  Perkins  Institute,  is  devoting  his  life 
in  its  best  energies  and  untiring  attention  to 
this  noble  work  for  the  blind,  and  such 
work  as  his  should  be  supplemented  and 
supported  by  the  community  in  generous 
aid  for  all  buildings  and  requirements  tor 
carrying  on  the  work. 
*** 


mi  wm 


FRIDAY.    APRIL    3,    1891. 


SUPREME    COURT     RESCRIPTS. 


Decisions  Given  In  Two   Will   Casses  and 
In  a  Suit  Agralnst  Mill  Owners. 


By  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sen  t  down 
today,  overruling  certain  exceptions  taken  at  the 
trial  of  the  contested  will  case  of  McConnell  vs. 
Wildes,  a  number  of  public  institutions  will  be 
benefited,  as  the  decision  of  the  court  sustains 
the  will  of  the  late  Elizabeth  W.  Gay,  who  loft 
an  estate  valued  at  $134,332,  nearly  all  of  which 
was  bequeathed  to  the  institutions  named: 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  Channing 
Home,  New  England  Hospital  for  AVomen  and 
Children,  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
Home  for  Incurables,  Adams  Nervine  Asylum, 
Free  Hospital  for  Women,  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  Home  for  Aged  Men,  Home  for  Aged 
Women,  and  Perkins  Kindergarten  for.  the 
Blind.  The  will  was  contested  on  the  ground 
of  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  a  relative,  but 
this  claim  was  not  sustained. 


BLIND  CHILDREN  AT  THE   DOG  SHOW. 


A  Pathetic  Sight  for  All  Other  Visitors— 
The  Little  Ones  Have  Lots  of  Fun  with 
the  Prize  Bull  Dog. 


This  morning  the  dog  show  had  an  added  at- 
traction. Through  the  kindness  of  the  man- 
agement the  children  from  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  were  asked  to  attend  the  show. 
They  arrived  at  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  in 
charge  of  Misses  Bennett  and  Phelps.  There 
were  thirteen  girls  and  eleven  boys,  among  the 
former  Helen  Kellar,  with  her  teacher,  Miss  Sul- 
livan. Edith  Thomas,  who  divides  with  Helen 
Kellar  the  position  of  being  the  most  afflicted 
of  the  home's  inmates,  was  not  present,  being 
on  a  visit  to  her  home  in  the  South ;  for  it  is 
now  vacation  time  at  the  school.  The  children 
went  to  the  show  last  year.  Helen  Kellar  was 
then  unable  to  speak,  while  now  not  only  can 
she  do  that,  but  she  even  asked  for  some  of  the 
prize  winners  of  last  year.  She  was,  ol  course, 
the  most  observed  of  the  little  sufferers. 
The  children  had  Been  promised  to  go 
inside  the  ring  and  there  have  the 
prize  winners  brought  to  them  to  fondle. 
Many  of  them,  especially  the  girls,  took  this 
phlegmatically.  While  apparently  interested 
they  made  no  particular  demonstration ;  but 
Helen  Kellar  was  quite  beside  herself,  dancing 
nervously  about  until  the  time  came  to  enter  the 
ring. 

Curiously  enough  the  first  dog  led  was  Har- 
per, the  prize  bull  dog.  The  children  went  for 
him  pell  mell.  Some  got  him  by  the  head,  and 
some  by  his  little  screw  tail.  He  was  right  in 
his  element.  Ho  was  as  ready  to  be  mauled 
as  the  children  were  to  play  with  him; 
in  faot,  of  all  the  dogs,  he  seemed  the  most  to 
enjoy  the  situation.  Among  the  others  let  in 
were  Gem  of  the  Season,  the  greyhound  whose 
long  legs  and  spindling  tail  somewhat  per- 
plexed the  youngsters ;  Lord  Melrose  and  Lady 
Coleus,  the  rough-coated,  and  the  Empress  of 
Contoocook  and  Cleopatra,  the  smooth-coated 
St.  Bernards.  Several  toy  dogs  were  also 
shown,  among  them  the  small  Yorkshire  and 
bull  terriers. 

While  the  little  blind  folks  gathered  to  them- 
selves most  of  the  attention,  there  were  several 
other  parties  of  children  from  missions  and 
Sunday  schools.  If  there  is  any  sensibility  to 
flattery  in  the  dog  nature,  the  participants  bf 
the  seventh  annual  show,  N.  E.  K.  C,  will  all 
go  home  mightily  puffed  up  from  the  patting 
and  hugging  and  loving  they  had  from  the 
children  today. 

Tonight,  about  half  past  eight,  all  the  prize 
winners  will  be  shown  in  the  ring.  This  will 
be  just  previous  to  the  exhibition  of  trick  dogs, 
which  it  is  announced  will  be  a  little  longer  and 
more  Intricate  than  usual.  The  dogs  will  all 
be  kept  on  their  benches  until  ten  o'clock,  so 
that  the  snow  at  its  close  will  be  as  complete  as 
at  any  time  during  its  run. 


THE    STOCK-KEEPER 
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Mr.  W.  Wade  sends  us  word  again  of  his 
protege,  the  little  blind  and  deaf  mute  Helen 
Keller,  whose  dog  was  recently  killed,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  read  that  somebody  has  already  kindly 
filled  the  vacant  canine  space  by  the  side  of 
Helen's  chair.  We  print  her  letter  because  Mr. 
Wade  tells  us  it  indicates  a  channel  for  the  gene- 
rous offers  that  are  not  now  required  to  buy 
another  dog.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  child  speaks 
of  another  litt'e  afflicted  mortal,  whom  she  is 
anxious  to  help  by  getting  together  a  subscription, 
out  of  which  a  teacher  could  be  paid.  The  kindly- 
disposed  who  were  willing  to  assist  in  getting 
Helen  Keller  a  fresh  dog  can  touch  her  heart  more 
feelingly  by  sendiDg  a  trifle  for  the  purpose  we 
name. 

A  teachei's  whole  time  is  required  for  one  tuch 
child,  and  special  knowledge  as  well  as  great 
capacity  are  essential  to  the  task.  The  mode 
of  tuition  is  naturally  very  different  to  that  any 
ordinary  child  is  used  to,  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication being  by  touch.  As  it  cannot  but 
interest  the  gentle  reader,  we  give  a  photographic 
copy  of  Helen  Keller's  handwriting  ;— 
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Boston,  Feb.  1 
Valentine,  0  Valentine  ! 
Prettv  little  love  of  mine,  I  send  you  many  sweet 
thanks  for  your  dear  love  and  for  the  gentle  pets  you 
sent  to  tell  me  of  my  dear  Valentine.  I  have  been 
sick  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  not  quite  all  well  yet, 
but  teacher  said  I  could  write  you  a  little  letter.  I  am 
so  glad  that  your  dear  papa  is  coming  to  Boston.  You 
m'istaskhini  to  bring  you  with  him.  We  will  have 
great  fun  at  the  dog  show,  I  think.  Did  you  know  that 
my  beautiful  Lioness  was  dead  ?  She  was  killed  while 
playing  with  some  other  dogs  near  my  home.  My  heart 
is  so  sad  about  it.  The  tears  come  when  I  think  how 
terrified  she  must  have  been  to  have  people  unkind  to 
her ;  we  had  all  loved  her  so.  I  cannot  tell  how  I  knew 
that  my  beautiful  dog's  expression  softened  and  became 
more  intelligent  when  I  caressed  her,  but  I  am  sure  it 
was  true.  She  would  lay  her  great  head  in  my  lap 
whenever  I  told  her  how  fine  dogs  ought  to  behave, 
and  I  am  sure  she  understood.  At  first  I  was 
delighted  to  hear  that  your  papa  had  another  dog  for 
me,  but  now  I  fear  something  might  happen  to  it,  and 
that  would  be  too  dreadful.  I  wou'd  rather  try  to  be 
happy  without  one  than  that  the  faithful  friend  should 
be  Killed.  Tell  your  papa  that  when  I  am  well  I  am 
going  to  write  a  letter  to  the  boys  and  girls  in  Boston, 
and  tell  them  about  darling  little  Tommy,  and  ask  them 
to  send  their  pennies  to  Mr,  Anagnos,  so  that  he  can 
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bring  Tommy  to  Boston  in  April.  I  hope  I  can  teach 
him  some  things  myself.  Now,  my  own  Valentine,  I 
must  say  a  loving  goodbye.  Give  your  papa  and 
mamma  and  dear  sister  Lois  my  love  and  many  kisses. 
Your  Valentine, 

Helen  Kellek. 

The  above  was  written  to  one  of  Mr.  Wade's 
children. 
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THE  BLIND  WERE  THEKB. 

Children  from  Perkins'  Institution  Visit  the 
Dog  f  how. 

The  most  pleasing  event  of  the  last  day  of  the 
dog  show  Yesterday  was  the  visit  of  the  children 
from  the  Perkins'  Institute  for  the  Blind.  The 
children  attended  the  show  on  invitation  of  the 
management.  They  came  in  the  forenoon. 
There  were  13  girls  and  11  boys  in  charge  of 
Misses  Bennett  and  Phelps.  One  of  the  girls 
was  Helen  Kellar.  She  was  accompanied  by 
her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan. 

Following  the  plan  of  last  year,  the  children 
were  taken  into  the  ring,  and  a  lot  of  the  degs. 
Including  prize  winners  like  the  bull  dog  Harper 
and  Lord  Melrose,  were  brought  in  for  them  to 
fondle.  It  was  a  touching  sight,  the  delight  of 
the  little  blind  folM.  The  dogs  seemed 
to  enioy  the  romp  almost  as  much  as 
the  children.  The  prize  bull  dog,  Harper, 
in  particular  relished  the  play  hugely,  and  suf- 
fered the  children  to  poke  and  pull  and  haul  htm 
about  at  wilL  In  addition  to  the  blind  children 
there  were  several  other  parties  of  children 
present  from  missions  and  Sunday  schools. 

The  last  night  of  the  show  was  marked  by  a 
large  attendance.  All  the  prize  winners  were 
shown  in  the  ring  and  the  usual  exhibition  of 
the  trick  dogs  tool;  place. 


THE  MESSENGER. 


THURSDAY,   APRIL  8th,    1891. 


Points  Of  Interest  About  The  151  hid. 

Valentin  Hauy,  a  generous-hearted 
Frenchman,  who,  about  the  year  1785 
discovered  the  art  of  embossing  books- 
for  the  blind — printing  books  with  rais- 
ed letters — so  that  blind  persons  could 
recognize  the  letters  by  touch.  This 
celebrated  man  orgnized  the  first  school 
for  the  blind,  in  Paris,  and  his  reputa- 
tion became  so  great  that  King  Louis 
XVI  invited  him  and  his  pupils  to 
Versailles,  and  entertained  them  for 
some  time.  He  wrote  a  famous  essay 
on  the  education  of  the  Blind.  In  1806, 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  Czsr  of  Russia, 
he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  was 
royally  received.  He  established  a 
school  there,  and  remained  nine  years. 
The  order  of  St.  Vladimir  was  conferr- 
ed upon  him  as  a  reward  for  his  work. 

The  schools  for  blind  youths,  in 
America,  took  their  beginning  in  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Dr.  John  D.  Fish- 
er, of  that  city,  while  he  was  a  medical 
student  in  Paris,  observed  the  methods 
of  educating  the  blind,  and  after  his 
return;  in  1826,urged  his  friends  to  help 
him  in  the  great  work  of  doing  some- 
thing for  bliud  persons  in  this  country. 
They  went  before  the  legislature,  and 
exhibited  the  books  and  apparatus  to 
the  members  and  explained  what  could 
be  done.  The  members  were  deeply 
impressed,  and  they  passed  a  resolution 
directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  send 
circulars  of  inquiry  throughout  the 
State  for  the  number  of  blind  persons. 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  an  enterprising 
and  intelligent  physician,  was  prevail- 
ed upon  to  take  charge  of  the  matter, 
and  was  sent  to  Europe  to  investigate 
methods  of  instruction  more  closely. 
Dr.  Howe's  success  was  phenominal, 
and  his  management  of  that  institution 
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has  made  him  a  name  which  will  last 
forever  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  his  great  work. 
Valentin  Hauy,  in  Europe,  and  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe,  in  America,  are  names  which 
will  forever  serve  as  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy to  link  the  two  hemispheres  to- 
gether in  the  hearts  of  the  blind. — "The 
Institution  News."  . 
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TRAININ6  FOR  THE   HANDS. 


First  Conference  of  Workers 
in  a  Practical  Field. 


An  Important  Era  in  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Marked— Hish  School  Bnild. 
insr  Full  of  ttpecSmens  of  JPapils* 
"Woi'lc— Speeches     by    the    Governor 

and  Prominent  Educators. 

Evervbody  alive  to  the  Interests  of  our 
public  schools  and  every  one  who  yet  needs 
waKmg  up  on  tbat  question  should  attend  the 
conference  of  New  England  teacners  on 
manual  training  which  opened  la3t  night  at 
the  Enirlish  high  scbool  building  on  Mont- 
gomery street,  and  which  Is  absolutely  free 
to  the  public. 

Many  noted  speakers  will  be  present, 
among  them  Prof.  Felix  Adler  of  New  York, 
who  will  speak  this  morning,  Prof.  Learned 
ot  West  Point  and  others. 

The  next  room  contains  work  from  the 
Marlboro  school,  the  Horace  Maun  school 
and  Pernios  institution. 

The  Sloyd  specimens  made  at  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  are  of  particular  Interest, 
as  showing  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
tools  by  ihe  little  blind  children.  One  of  Mr. 
Larsson's  pupils  was  iheir  instructor,  anil  he 
says  these  boys,  guided  only  oy  the  sense  of 
touch,  work  verv  nearly  as  fast  and  quite  as 
satisfactorily  as  those  who  can  si-e.     


Sussfiti  ftowrift 


THURSDAY.    APRIL    9,    1881. 


AN    EXHIBITION   OF  GREAT   INTEREST. 


What  Can  Be  Seen  at  the  English  High 
School  Building  —  Value  of  Manual 
Training  Demonstrated. 


It  would  seem  as  if  the  English  High  School 
Building  were  large  enough  for  almost  every 
purpose  but  when  the  committee  of  the  Manual 
Training  Conference  began  arranging  the  exhi- 
bition of  drawings  and  manual  training  it  was 
found  that  the  enormous  building  was  not 
nearly  spacious  enough  for  the  purpose.  All 
the  rooms  have  been  completely  filled  with  the 
specimens  displayed  and  desks  and  walls  are 
covered  with  the  artistically  arranged  displays, 
while,  in  addition,  the  corridors  have  been  uti- 
lized for  the  exhibitions  from  the  schools  for 
which  no  room  could  be  secured. 

Upon  the  first  floor  the  first  striking  collec- 
tions that  the  visitor  inspects  are  those  of  sloyd 
coming  from  Mr.  Larsson's  school  on  Warren- 
ton  street,  the  Marlborough  Street  School  for 
Sloyd,  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  All 
the  models  shown  are  wonderfully  good,  but 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  condition 
of  the  pupils  in  the  last  named  institution, 
their  work  falls  little  short  of  the  marvelous. 

The  proximity  of  these  exhibits  of  sloyd  to 
that  from  the  North  Bennet-street  School  makes 
possible  a  comparison  of  the  Sweedish  and  Rus- 
sian systems  of  manuel  training  and  the  advan- 
tages of  each  system  can  be  plainly  detected. 
A  large  room  is  devoted  to  an  exhibition  from 
the  schools  in  Brookline,  while  in  another  are 
found  the  displays  from  the  manual  training 
schools  in  Springfield  and  Wilmington. 
Del.  In  the  room  devoted  to  Philadel- 
phia are  specimens  of  electrical  wiring, 
wood  carving,  clay  modelling,  patten 
making   and     turning     while    the    collection 


of  notebooks  shows  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  school  work  has  been  accomplished  in 
that  city.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
Poatt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  which  is  also  on  this 
floor,  is  tne  collection  of  photographs  taken  in 
the  class-rooms,  showing  the  actual  manner 
in  which  the  practical  work  of  the 
school  is  carried  out.  It  is  natural 
that  the  room  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Institute  of  Technology  should  be 
extremely  attractive  to  Bostonians,  and  the  ex- 
hibitions of  patterns,  casts  and  finished  work 
are  unusually  interesting.  The  drill  hall  is  de- 
voted to  the  exhibits  from  the  grammar  and 
primary  schools  of  this  city  and  all  the  morning 
there  was  an  large  gathering  of  visitors  inspect- 
ing the  excellent  work  here  displayed. 

The  second  and  third  floors  are  devoted  to  the 
displays  of  kindergaiten  work  coming  from 
Holyoke,  Clinton,  Quincy,  Dover  and  Ports- 
mouth, N.H.,  and  to  exhibitions  from  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  of  Montclair, 
N.  T. .Washington,  D.  C,  the  Workman's  School 
in  New  York  City,  the  United  States  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  and  the  Chicago  Manual 
Training  School,  each  of  which  contains  many 
points  of  especial  interest  to  those  interested  in 
educational  work.  The  third  floor  is  devoted  to 
the  displays  from  Massachusetts  cities,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  being  from  Worcester,  Lawrence  and 
Somerville. 

All  day  long  there  was  a  large  attendance  in 
the  various  rooms  and  corridors  while  the  ex- 
hibitions of  class  -work  in  sloyd,  light  wood 
work,  joinery  and  cooking,  were  watched  with 
great  interest. 

At  the  literary  exercises  at  ten'  this  morning, 
General  Walker  presided  and  introduced  Pro- 
fessor  R.  H.  Richards  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  who  spoke  upon  manual 
training  as  an  inspiration  to  mental  develop- 
ment. He  spoke  at  length  upon  the  differences 
between  the  Swedish  and  Russian  methods  of 
manual  training  and  summed  up  by  advisingan 
adaptation  of  the  two  schemes  to  each  other. 
Let  the  stronsr  points  of  one  system  supplement 
the  weak  points  of  the  other.  He  would  put  the 
Swedish  sloyd  into  the  public  schools  for  chil- 
dren from  ten  to  twelve,  and  the  Russian  sys- 
tem for  those  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  He  closed 
his  paper  by  recounting  the  pioneer  work  done 
in  Boston  with  regard  to  manual  training.  He 
was  followed  by  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  who  gave  the 
results  of  a  sloyd  teacher's  experience  in  practi- 
cal work 
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Good  Results  of   the  Manual 
Training  Conference. 


The  rooms  devoted  to  our  kindergartens 
could  not  fail  to  convince  the  most  conserva- 
tive observer  of  the  value  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  Mrs. 
Quincy  A.  Shaw  In  establishing  and  paving 
for  such  a  course  as  fundamental  to 
the  public  school,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  city  fathers  in  grant- 
ing the  requests  of  the  school  committee,  and 
appropriating  the  necessary  amouuts  to 
make  it  possible  to  adopt  these  schools  as  a 
part  of  our  public  school  system. 

Probably  one-half  the  people  who  visited 
these  exhibitions  had  not  realized  their  prac- 
tical value  until  this  conference.  A  good 
proportion,  too,  were  visibly  altected  by  the 
very  creditable  display  of  work  from  the 
Kinderearteu  for  the  Blind. 

While  one  realized  that  these  children  bad 
to  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  colors  and 
materials  by  their  teachers,  It  was  really  pa- 
thetic to  witness  the  astonishmg  develop- 
ment plainly  indicated  among  the  little  blind 
children. 


WEDNESDAY.    APRIL    15.    1881. 


An  Interesting  Entertainment. 

A  recaption  will  be  given  at  the  Kindergarten 
for  tlio  Blind  next  Monday  afternoon,  at  three 
o'clook.  The  members  of  the  ladies'  visiting 
committee  who  sent  out  invitations  for  this  re- 
ception aro  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Miss  E.  L.  An- 
il row,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  Appleton,  Mrs. 
Elliott,  Miss  Endicott,  Miss  Fiske,  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner, Miss  Olga  Gardner,  Miss  Norcross,  Miss 
Rotch  and  Miss  Warren. 

There  will  be  present  four  children  who  are 
both  lilhi'l  and  .leaf  muto— Helen  Keller,  Edith 
Thomas.  Willis  Elizabeth  Robin  and  little  Tom- 
my Stringer.  The  latter  is  not  quite  flvo  years 
of  age  and  was  received  last  woek  in  a  very  help- 
loss  condition.  Helen  will  read  some  of  Dr 
Holmes's  poems,  which  are  printed  in  raised 
letters.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  make  a  plea  in 
favor  of  the  movement  for  procuring  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building. 
There  will  bo  no  other  speeches.  The  rest  of 
the  entertainment,  both  in  the  schoolrooms  and 
the  hall,  will  be  furnished  by  tho  children  them- 
selves, whose  work  will  be  a  strong  and  most 
eloquent  argument  in  favor  of  additional  ac- 
commodations. 
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THURSDAY.    APRIL    16,    1801. 


It  will  be  a  most  interesting  entertainment  to 
be  given  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain  next  Monday  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock,  Helen  Keller  reading  with  her  fingers 
from   Dr.  Holmes's  poems  will  be   one  of  the 
most  touching  things,  and  the  presence  of  three 
other  children  who  can  neither  hear,  see  nor 
I  speak— the  latest  comer,  a  little  boy— will  min- 
ister to  the  interest.    Most  of  the  entertainment 
i  will  be  by  the  children.    Dr.  Eliot's  short  ad- 
i  dress  on  the  needs  of  the  institution  will  em- 
phasize  In  words  tho  feelings  roused  in  all  eyra- 
j  pathetic  hearts  by  a  visit  to  this  most  pathetic 
i  and  beautiful  charitable  institution, 
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music  Wthe  little  ones. 


Its  Relation  to  the  Training  of 
the  Juvenile  Mind. 


K  our  meloaies  are  perfect,  then  we  shall 
get  the  perfect  harmony.  Any  one  Who 
teaches  little  children,  and  llnds  the  sounds 
not  quits  In  time,  may  let  them  hold  the 
sound,  :mti  it.  will  be  found  they  soon  come 
Into  Harmony.  Little  children  prefer  good 
music  to  poor— a  ueautliul,  rich  melody,  rn  a 
thin,  poor  one.  We  aro approaching  a  higher 
standard  ot  music  lor  our  children. 

Mr.  Holt  cave  some  laughable  Illustrations 
of  what  he  called  "songs  with  gynina 
but  said    that   easy,    graceful    motion      was 
always   desirable.      Rhythm    Is    the   strong 
point,  and  should  always  bo  developoa. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Anagnos, 
thanking  the  association  for  his  election  to 
honorary  membership,  and  saying:  "My  In, 
terest  in  the  holy  mission  of  the  kindorgarten 
system  Is  so  profound,  and  my  faith  in  the 
beneticence  ot  Its  work  so  implicit,  that  I 
truly  deem  it  a  real  honor  to  he  counected 
with  an  organization  which  spares  no  efforts 
in  spreading  Froeoel's  gospel,  and  in  propa- 
gating his  principles  of  national  eoueatlou." 


3/ 


FOREST    AND     STREAM. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL  16,  1891. 


THE     HELEN     KELLER     FUND. 

THE  effort  of  Helen  Keller  to  provide  means  for  giving 
the  little  blind  unite  Tummy  S;nig.-r  the  mi 
the  Perkins  [nstitutebaBawakenedf.be  iDtcregl 
it  would.    Since  our  last  issue  we  have  received  at  contribn- 
tions  to  the  Helen  Keller  fuud  the  sums: 

Everett  Mllla's,  England  fthrough  VV.  Wade)  *in 

Judge  L.  R.  France,  Inn  vet.  Col 

"M.."  New  York ■- 

A  Well  Wisher  to  the  He'en  Keller  Fund  .........;      i 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,   APR.  17,  1801. 


IN  /.ID  Of  THE  BLIND. 
The  ladles'  visiting  committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  takes  jsreat  pleasure  In  an- 
nouncing thai  Mr,  Richard  Mansl.eltl  has  gener- 
ously volunteered  to  give  a  performance  of 
■'Beau  Bnuiunel"  for  the  benollt  ol  the  ivmtler- 
garleu  ou  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Globe 
Theatre  it  is  hoped  that  the  iriends  ot  the  kin- 
dergarten will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  Mr.  ManslleM's  beautiful 
and  artistic  performance,  and  of  testifying  to 
the  distinguished  artist  their  appreciation  of  his 
generosity.  Tickets  now  on  salt  at  the  box  office 
of  the  theatre. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  APRIL  18,  1891. 


GOOD  LITTLE  HELEN  KELLER. 


Meeting  of  the  Eastern  Kindersarten 
Association  —  Tuneful     Souses    Ken- 
iletetl  anil   Brlallt  Essays  Itead-Pa- 
uer  by  Mrs.  Grace   C.  Keinnton   on 
t  lie  Educational  Value  of  Slngiiic. 
April  is  Froebel's  birthday  month,  so.  with 
a  lovely  birthday  song,  composed  by   Miss 
Emily  Poulson,   the  Eastern    Kindergarten 
Association  opened  its  meeting  yesterday  af- 
ternoou. 

The  session  was  field  lu  the  nail  of  the 
Prince  school,  and  was  a  delightful  and  in- 
structive afternoon  of  sougs  and  essays,  ft 
was  arrauged  by  Miss  Harriet  S.  Jenks, 
chairman  of  tne  committee  on  "songs."  Miss 
Mary  J.  Garland,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, conducted  the  meeting,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Chanuine  Rust  acted  ss  secretary. 

Use  of  the  Seven  Sounds. 
Prof.  Brown  was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  E. 
Holt,  teacher  of  music  in  the  schools,  who 
said, that,  to  teach  music  intelligently,  we 
snould  teach  It  as  we  do  everything  else.  A 
basis  can  be  formed,  and  the  little  child  can 
talce  as  much  luterest  in  music  as  in  the 
study  ot  a  little  bird.  .The  child  wants  the 
real  obiect— to  see,  to  handle  it.  In  music 
there  is  something  as  tangible  as  any  object 
in  nature.  We  have  the  parts  and  the  whole ; 
we  call  his  attention  to  the  whole,  then  to  the 
parts,  then  to  the  parts  in  relation  to  the 
whole,  aud  then  in  their  relation  to  each 
other. 


She  Is  Going  to  Teach  Tommy  Stringer 
to  Talk. 

(New  York  Herald.) 

Pittsburg,.  April  16.— Little  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  Alabama  child 
being  educated  at  Perkins  Institute,  Bos- 
ton, has  undertaken  to  impart  knowledge 
to  Tommy  Stringer,  a  five-year-old  lad  from 
Washington,  Pa.,  who  has  also  been  with- 
out the  faculty  of  hearing,  talking  and  see- 
ing since  his  birth.  Young  Stringer's  case 
had  for  some  months  been  puzzling  the 
hospital  experts  aud  blind  institute  authori- 
ties of  Pittsburg,  when  the  Alabama  child 
heard  of  him  through  Superintendent  Brown 
of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Asylum, 
whom  she  had  visited  two  years  ago. 

About  the  time  Dr.  Brown  told  her  of  the 
case,  another  Pittsburger  sent  her  $35  as  a 
present.  She  forthwith  decided  to  set  that 
sum  aside  as  a  nucleus  for  the  Tommy 
Stringer  fund,  and  wrote  friends  here  of 
her  intention  to  educate  the  boy  herself.  A 
philanthropic  gentleman  in  this  city  added 
•S100  to  Helen's  -S35  aud  Tommy  was  sent  on 
to  Boston  iu  care  of  a  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  nurse. 

Helen  and  her  teacher  were  at  the  Boston 
station  to  meet  the  lad  upon  his  arrival,  and 
the  little  girl  has  already  begun  the  tedious 
task  of  teaching  her  ward. 

She  has  been  taught  to  talk  and  hopes  to  , 
bring  Tommy  up  to  the  same  condition.-— ' 


For  next  week  at  tho  Globe  Theatre,  which  Is 
tho  last  of  Richard   Mansfield's   engagement 
there,  a  novelty  (so  far  as  the  hours  of  perform- 
ance are  concerned)  is  announced.    The  house 
will  be  dosed  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights, 
l  and  the  performances  which  would  have  been 
ji  given  on  those  occasions  will  take  place  on  the 
1  afternoons  cf  those  days.    Here  is  the  order  as 
inoiv  appointed: 

■  Monday  afternoon  and  Thursday  night,  "Prince 
Karl;"   Tuesday.  W ednesday   and    Saturday 
afternoons   and   Friday  night,  "Beau  Bruin- 
mel";    AV'eduesday    night,    "A   Parisian   R6. 
-.nance":  Saturday  night,  close  cf  tho  engage- 
ment,   Dr.  Jeky!!  and  Mr.  Hyde." 
The    performance   of   "Beau    Brnrnmel"   on 
Wednesday  afternoon  will  bo  Mr.  Mansfield's 
contribution  to  tho  treasury  of  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind,  and  the  ladies  who  form  the 
visiting  committee  of  the  school   call  rublio 
attention  to  the  actor's  kindness  and  express 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  a  generous  response. 
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Previously  acknowledged 


Total 


The  ladies'  visiting  committee  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day 
streets,  Jamaica  Plain,  will  give  a  reception  at 
,  that  institution  next  Monday  afternoon,  at  3 
o'clock,  when  there  will  be  interesting  exercises 
by  the  children  and  brief  addresses  by  earnest 
friends  of  this  highly  beneficent  enterprise.  The 
committee  consists  of  Mrs.  Lonis  Agassiz,  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.  Andrew,  Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endi- 
cott, Miss  Esther  Fiske,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner, 
Miss  Olga  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss 
Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  and  Miss 
Annie  C.  Warren. 


UNBA¥  MORNING 
EDITION. 

BOSTON,  APRIL  19,  1SD1. 


(■LOBE  THEATBK. 

Bene  111  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
Matinee  Performance, Wednesday  April  22,  at  2  o'clock. 


Mr.  Richard  lAlansfield 


BEAU  BRUMMELL. 

S3.at3  at  tha   regulir  pric;  now  on  sile  at  the  theatre. 


The  Ladles'  Visiting  Committee  will  give  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  In  Jamaica 
Plain,  corner  of  Perkins  and  Day  streets,  on  Monday, 
at  3  o'clock  P.  M.  The  committee  consists  of  Mrs. 
Louis  Agassiz,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Andrew,  Mre. William 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endi- 
cott, Miss  Esther  Fleke,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Miss 
Olga  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss' Laura  Nor- 
croeB,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield 

will  give  a  matinee  of  "Beau  Brummell,"  to  aid  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  The 
ladles  of  the  committee  are  prominent,  and  tne  benefit 
will  be  at  once  a  brilliant  performance,  a  social  event 
and  a  real  charity. 


SUNDAY  HERALD, 

BOSTON,  APEIL  19,  1891. 


The  committee  of  ladies  Interested  In  tne 
performance  of  "Beau  BrummelV  which  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield  has  so  generously  con- 
sented to  give  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten for  tne  blind,  includes  Mrs.  Louis 
Agassiz,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Andrew.  Mrs. 
William  Appleton,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott, 
Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Esther  Fisue. 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Miss  Ilga 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Laura 
Norcross,  Miss  Ediib  Rotch  and  Miss  Annie 


f 


JJ<2  C.  Waren.  It  Is  hoped  that  the  mends  of  the 
Httie  sightless  children  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  opDortunity  of  witnessing  Mr.  Mans- 
field's beautiful  and  artistic  performance, 
and  of  testifying  to  the  distinguished  artist 
their  appreciation  of  his  generosity.  Ticitets 
are  now  on  sale  at  the  box  office  of  the 
theatre. 
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BOSTON,  APRIL  19,  1891. 


For  this  week  at"  the  Globe  Theatre,  which  is 
the  last  of  Richard  Mansfield's  engagement 
there,  a  novelty  (so  far  as  the  hours  of  perform- 
ance are  concerned)  Is  announced.  The  house 
will  be  closed  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights, 
and  the  performances  which  would  have  been 
given  on  those  occasions  will  take  place  on  the 
afternoons  of  those  days.  Here  is  the  order  as 
now  appointed :  Monday  afternoon  and  Thurs- 
day night,  "Prince  Karl";  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  afternoons  and  Friday  night, 
"  Beau  Brummell " ;  Wednesday  night,  "  A  Paris- 
ian Romance";  Saturday  night,  close  of  the 
engagement,  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde." 
The  performance  of  "Beau  Brummell"  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  will  be  Mr.  Mansfield's 
contribution  to  the  treasury  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  ladies  who  form  the  visiting 
committee  of  the  school  call  public  attention  to 
the  actor's  kindness,  and  express  the  hope  that 
there  will  be  a  generous  response.  Here  are  the 
names  of  that  committee:  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz, 
Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott, 
Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Andrews,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott, 
Miss  Esther  Fiske,  Miss  Olga  Gardner,  Miss 
Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Annie  C. 
Warren.        


— 


MONDAY,    APBIL    20,    1891. 


TOMMY    STRINGER. 


A   Little    Sufferer   who    Will    Probably- 
Become  Famous. 


Among  the  interesting  sights  to  be  seen  at  the 
reception  which  is  to  bo  held  at  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  this  after- 

[  noon   will   be  this   strange    quartet  of  thrice 

t  afflicted  children,  Helen  Keller,  Edith  Thomas, 
"Willie."  the  pretty  Texas  child,  whoso  slender 

l  fingers  have  now   learned   to  form  a  hundred 

j  words,  and  Tommy  Stringer. 

Of  his  little  group  of  silent  children,  who 
form  a  class  by  themselves,  the  newest  comer  is 

;  a  motherless  boy,   just  emerging  from  a  baby- 

,  hood  prolonged  by  illness  and  bodily  infirmity. 
Tommy  Stringer  is  now  in  his  fifth  year  (ho 

,  will  be  five  in  July)  and  was  born  in  Washington, 
Pa.,  a  town  situated  near  Pittsburg.  Hisfatheris 

|  a  mechanic,  temperate  in  his  habits,  but  utterly 
unable,  of  course,  to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
problem  of  developing  into  a  rational  being  the 
little  untutored  child  whose  helplessness  and 
passivity  show  plainly  the  lack   of   intelligent 

i  mother  care.  Tommy  is  a  fine,  large,  healthy, 
looking  child.    He  is  stout  and  heavy,  weighing 

|  as  much  as  most  children  do  at  six  or  seven 
years  of  ago.  He  is  half  American,  half  Scotch- 
his  hair  being  of  that  sandy  color,  border 
ing  on  red,  which  we  associate  with  the 
sons  of  St.  Andrew.  His  complexion  is 
lair,  with  rosy  cheeks;  and  his  eyes,  of 
which  ono  occasionally  gets  a  glimpse  when 
ho  lifts  the  poor,  heavy  lids,  are  of  that 
reddish  or  auburn  brown,  which  sometimes  goes 
with  hair  of  warm,  sandy  hue.  He  has  a  tine 
large  round  head,  and  is  evidently  an  intelli- 
gent child,  although  his  mind  is  so  undeveloped. 
He  lost  his  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  about 
fifteen  months  ago,  as  nearly  as  can  he  ascer- 
tained. He  must,  therefore,  have  been  about 
three  years  and  a  half  old  when  this  catastrophe 
befell  him.  The  disease  which  worked  all  this 
mischief  was  spinal  meningitis,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  disturbance  in  his  system 
and  especially  in  his  brain,  caused  by  this  illness, 
has  not  wholly  subsided.  There  is  no  hope  of 
the  restoration  of  his  lost  senses. 


is  poor  child  has  been  hitherto  so  entirely 
destitute  of  training  that  he  does  not  possess 
knowledge  of  a  single  sign  by  which  to  make 
his  wants  known.  And  yet,  it  is  evident  that 
he  has  been  treated  with  kindness.  As  soon  as 
a  friendly  hand  is  laid  upon  the  little  fellow,  he 
at  once  throws  his  tiny  arms  about  the  person 
who  has  approached  him  and  fairly  climbs 
into  thelatter's  embrace. 

When  he  first  arrived  at  the  kindergarten 
his  habits  were  so  singular  that  it  was'  evident 
that  he  had  been  in  charge  of  a  night  nurse  at 
the  hospital.  He  regarded  his  bed  as  the  prop- 
er place  to  play  with  his  toys  and  would 
sit  up  a  good  part  of  the  night  amusing 
himself  in  this  way.  In  the  day  time 
he  naturally  felt  very  sleepy,  and  was  inclined 
to  take  his  repose  on  the  floor  or  on  a  chair. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  kindergarten  he  was 
clad  in  a  single  garment— a  dress,  and  one  of  the 
first  steps  taken  toward  beginning  Tommy's  edu 
cation  was  that  of  buying  him  proper  garments 
and  undergarments.  He  was  pleased  with 
these  purchases,  and  did  not  wish  the  new  dress 
to  be  removed,  holding  it  on  with  his  hands. 

Tommy  can  walk  when  some  one  holds  his 
hands,  although  one  sees  that  he  is  not  much 
accustomed  to  this  style  of  locomotion.  If  left 
to  himself  he  creeps  akrag  the  floor,  pushing 
himself  backward,  by  preference. 

In  the  pleasant  schoolroom  at  the  kinder- 
garten with  several  of  the  trustees  present- 
gentlemen  of  courtly  presence  and  dignity 
—the  little  fellow  did  not  apparently  dis- 
tinguish between  people,  and  he  quite  won 
the  hearts  of  these  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion by  the  trusting  way  in  which  he  clung  to 
them,  and  plainly  showed  his  desire  to  be  taken 
into  their  arms— a  desire  which  they  were  not 
slow  to  gratify. 

Presently  he  was  given  a  box  of  round  and 
another  of  cube-shaped  wooden  beads,  and  a 
lacing  whereon  to  string  them.  He  showed 
considerable  dexterity  m  this  occupation, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  filling  his  strings 
with  the  beads,  keeping  his  little  chubby 
fist  near  the  tagged  end  of  the  lacing,  so  as  to 
be  all  ready  to  put  on  the  next  bead. 

When  a  little  piece  of  candy  was  given  him, 
he  at  once  put  it  in  his  mouth  (although  he  had 
not  attempted  to  treat  the  beads  in  this  way) 
and  laughed  with  pleasure  while  eating  it,  tak- 
ing it  out  of  his  mouth  and  putting  it  back 
again,  after  the  manner  of  children.  But  be- 
fore he  had  finished  it,  he  resumed  the  stringing 
of  the  beads,  showing  in  this  way  that  he  was 
not  fonder  of  eating  than  other  children  of  his 
age  are.  A  slender  strip  of  wood  was  given 
him,  and  Master  Tommy  soon  found  that  he 
could  break  this  in  pieces,  which  he  proceed- 
ed to  do  with  cheerful  alacrity,  breaking 
it  first  with  his  hands  and  then  with  his  teeth. 
It  was  clear  that  he  used  his  teeth,  because  he 
could  by  their  aid  reduce  the  stick  to  smaller 
fragments  than  he  could  with  his  hands  alone. 

A  little  tin  wagon  was  also  intrusted  to  his 
not  very  tender  mercies ;  he  tried  to  pull  off  the 
wheels,  but  gave  it  up,  as  he  found  they  were 
fastened  on  quite  firmly. 

The  kindergartner,  finding  that  the  little  fel- 
low was  growing  weary  of  his  play,  attempted  to 
take  the  beads  gently  away  from,  but  he  clung 
to  them  and  held  on  with  his  feet  to  the  little 
chair  in  which  he  was  seated.  Matters  looked 
threatening,    for  he   was  growing  weary  and 

cross.      Mrs.  D let  him  continue   his   play 

for  a  time,  and>  then  softly  stroked  his  head. 
Instantly  his  stubborn  mood  vanished,  and  the 
little  trusting  creature  climbed  into  the  kind 
arms  that  were  waiting  to  receive  him. 

To  those  who  have  never  seen  a  human  being 
in  this  singular  state  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  strange  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the 
beholder.  This  is  owing,  not  so  much  to  the 
triple  infirmity  under  which  the  child  labors, 
as  to  the  fact  that,  as  yet,  no  means  of  commu- 
nication have  been  established  with  him. 
We  can  cable  to  our  friends  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  earth,  but  who  can  communicate  a  single 
thought  to  this  child  in  his  strange  isolation? 

Of  course,  that  this  thing  can  be  grad- 
ually accomplished— that  he  can  be  rescued 
from  his  mental  prison,  as  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Helen  Keller  were  rescued.  But  what  labor 
and  patience  does  the  task  demand !  When  One 
sees  those  who  have  already  learned  to  talk  in 
the  finger  language,  despite  their  blindness  and 
deafness,  we  are  more  or  less  conscious  that 
something  wjonderful  has  been  accomplished. 

But  when  <4ne  looks  upon  this  child,  he  realizes 
for  the  first  time  the  strange  condition  of 
such  a  being,  and  the  dauntless  courage  which 
must  have  animated  the  man,  who,  fifty  years 
ago,  led  the  forlorn  hope  which  has  brought  so 
many  human  spirits  back  into  what  were  else 
little  better  than  lumps  of  lifeless  clay! 

Little  Helen  Keller,  has  been  intensely  inter- 
ested in  little  Tommy's  case— and  insisted  upon 
coming  to  the  kindergarten  with  her  teacher,  to 
assist  in  beginning  the  little  fellow's  oducatiou! 


She  has  done  more  than  this— she  has  raised  a 
part  of  the  fund  which  is  necessary  to  provide 
a  teacher  for  the  little  orphan. 

When  her  beautiful  mastiff  Lioness  was 
killed,  Helen  was  so  much  grieved  at  the 
death  of  her  pet,  and  showed  such  a 
sweet  forgiving  spirit  towards  its  destroyers, 
that  a  number  of  people  combined  and  raised  a 
sum  of  money  to  buy  her  another  dog.  "I  would 
rather  have  the  money  go  for  teachingTommy," 
said  Helen ;  and  it  will  be  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose. 

The  education  of  such  a  child  necessarily  in- 
volves great  expense,  since  a  separate  teacher 
must  be  employed  for  each  individual  case,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  requisite  degree  of  progress. 
Helen  has  begun  the  good  work  of  raising 
money  to  pay  for  redeeming  this  little  child 
from  a  condition  of  utter  darkness  terrible  to 
think  of,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will 
follow  her  noble  example. 

It  is  beautiful  to  see  her  with  Tommy, 
her  sweet,  thoughtful  face  bending  above  his 
unconscious  head.  She  is  anxious  to  have  his 
education  begin,  and  asks,  "Whon  will  Tommy 
begin  to  study?" 
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LITTLE  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Entertainment  at  the  Kindergarten,  Jamai- 
ca Plains— Appeal  for  funds. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  on  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Bliud,  Jamaica  Plain, 
had  a  generous  response  to  their  invitatijn  to 
the  "reception"  at  the  institution  yesterday 
afternoon.  The  little  sightless  children  richly 
entertained  the  company  with  singing,  recita- 
|  tions,  etc. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  president  of  the  cor- 
;  poration,  made  a  brief  address,  giving  an  ac- 
|  count  of  the  work  of  the  home  and  school,  and 
its  relation  to  the  parent  institution  at  South 
Boston.  He  said  it  is  proposed  to  transfer  the 
primary  department  of  the  girls,  side  of  tha 
South  Boston  school  to  a  new  building,  if  one 
can  be  erected  on  the  Jamaica  Plain  grounds. 
In  closing  he  made  an  appeal  for  money  for 
this  worthy  purpose,  and  incidentally  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  the  labors  and  worth  of  Dr. 
M.  Anagnos,  the  director. 

Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott  announced  that  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield  had  generously  volunteered 
to  give  a  performance  of  "Beau  Brummell" 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten,  ou 
Wednesday  afternoon,  April  22.  at  2  o'clock, 
in  the  Globe  Theatre.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
friends  and  benefactors  of  the  sightless 
children  will  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  Mr.  Mansfield's  anistic 
performance,  and  of  testifying  to  the  distin- 
guished  artist  their  appreciation  of  his  gener- 
osity. Tickets  are  now  on  sale  at  the  box 
office  of  the  theatre. 

The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  is  made  up 
as  follows:  Mrs.  Louise  Agassiz,  Miss  Clara 
T.  Endicott,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth L.  Andrew,  Miss  Esther  Fiske,  Miss  Laura 
Norcross,  Mrs.  William  Appleton.  Mrs.  John 
L.  Gardner,  Miss  Edith  Rotch.  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Olga  Gardner,  Miss  Annie 
C.  Warren. 
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THE  SIGHTLESS   LITTLE  ONES. 

Reception  of  the  Ladies'  Visiting  Com* 
auittee  at  the  Kindergarten  School  for 
the  Blind — A  Touching  Scene. 

Widely  appreciated  as  has  been  the  philan- 
thropic and  educational  work  for  the  blind  at 
that  great  parent  institution,  the  Per- 
kins School  at  South  Boston,  the 
scenes  and  results  at  the  beautiful 
home  that  has  grown  out  of  it— the  Kindergar- 
ten School  for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain- 
have  a  touch  of  poetry  and  pathos 
In  the  fact  of  reaching  down 
to  the  darkened  Infantile  mind,  which  lias  not 
heretofore  began  to  meet  the  popular  recogni- 
tion they  merit.  Yesterday  afternoon  the  work 
done  there  was  seen  to  tho  fullest  advantage 
when  a  company  of  sympathetic  and  benevo- 
lent ladies  and  gentlemen  availed  themselves 
of  the  delightful  weather  for  a  rido  to  Jamaica 
Plain  in  response  to  an  invitation  ex- 
tended by  the  Ladies'  Y'sitlng  Committee, 
whioh  consists  of  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Miss 
Elizabeth     L     Andrew,     Mrs.     William     Ap- 
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Mrs.   Louis  Agassiz,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott.  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 

Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Andrew.  Miss  Esther  Fiske.  Miss  Laura  Norcross. 

Mrs.  William  Appleton.  Mrs.  .John  L.  Gardner.  Miss  Edith  Rotch. 

Mrs    Maud  Howe  Elliott.  Miss  Olga  Gardner.  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 


lileton,  Mrs.  Maud  Howo  Elliott,  Miss 
Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Esther  Fiske, 
Mrs.  John  L.  Garduer,  Miss  Olea  Gardner,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mack.  Miss  Lanrr.  Norcross,  Miss  Edith 
Rotoh,  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren. 

On  arriviue  at  the  beautiful  establishment, 
which   is   situated   on   the   corner  of    Perkins 
and      Day     streets,      the      visitors,      includ- 
ing   Dr.    Oliver    Wendell    Holmes,    Rev.    Dr. 
Phillips  Brooks,  Mrs,  Julia   Ward   Howe,  Mrs. 
Maud  Howo  Elliott,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody, 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  others  prominently  inter- 
ested in  the  cood  work,  enjoyed  an  instructive 
hour     Inspecting     the     various     departments 
and     nolinsr     the     unique     and     sungestive 
dovices  lor  dovelopine  the  minds  oi  the  little 
ones  who  are  bereft  of  sight,  and  even  of  those 
who  are  devoid  also  of  the  avenues  ofhearlnz 
and   speech.      Of    these   thrice   afflicted    ones 
there    were    four,    Helen     Keller    and    Edith 
Thomas,  whose  remarkablo  advance  in  articu- 
lation has   attracted  so  muoh  attention:  little 
Miss        Robin,        the       Texas       girl        who 
has     already      learned     a     hundred     words, 
and   Tommy    Stringer,     the   latest    accession 
to  the   household,  who  seems  destlnod  to  he  a 
centre  of  no  small    degree   of   interest.    He  is  a 
motherloss   boy,  just   emerging   from   a  baby- , 
hood    prolonged   by  illness   and   bodily  infirm-  j 
ity.  and   is   now  In  his   fifth   year  (he  will  be  | 
I  five  In  July),  and  was  born  in  Washington,  Pa.,  j 
I  a  town  situated  near  Pittsburg.    His  father  i3  ' 
a  mechanic,  temperate  in  his  habits,  but  utterly 
unable,  of  course,  to  cope  with  the  tremendous 
problem  of   developing  into  a  rational  being  the  ' 
little  untutored  child. 

After  the  inspection  of  the  establishment  a 
delightful  little  programme  of  musical  and 
other  nieces  was  given  by  the  children.  A  cen- 
tral feature  of  raro  interest  was  the  reading  by 
Helen  Keller  of  Dr.  Holmes's  poem,  "Spring 
Has  Come."  her  articulation  coming  as  a  sur- 
prise. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  being  an- 
nounced to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to 
little  Tommy  Stringer,  said  that  the  history  was 
a  short  one,  but  very  touching.  There  came 
from  the  West  some  word  of  this  boy,  who  was 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Helen  Keller  has 
undertaken  as  her  special  purpose  to 
provide  for  little  Tommy.  Helen  lost 
a  dog  that  she  prized  very  much,  and 
when  people  raised  money  to  buy  her  another 
dog  she  generously  had  it  all  turned  over  lor  the 
care  of  Tommy,  It  was  desired  to  supplement 
her  bounty  by  raising  money  to  insure  the  per- 
manent care  of  Tommy. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  the  excellence 
of  which  won  now  encomiums  for  the 
effect  of  the  work  of  the  school,  the 
president,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  made 
a  fervid  appeal  for  the  Kindergarten,  in 
which  ho  sot  forth  eloquently  the  need  of  erect- 
ing a  now  building  adjacent  to  the  present  to 
receive  the  number  oi  applicants  that  cannot 
be  accommodated  in  the  present  building  and 
also  some  of  the  younger  pupils  at  the  South 
Boston  School.  He  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  labors  of  tho  Director, 
Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  and  his  worthy  assistants, 
and  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  his  hearers 
in  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
movement  on  behalf  of  the  sightless  little  ones. 
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The  work  of  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  is  appre- 
ciated by  all  who  know  of  its  won- 
derful results  in  the  case  of  Helen 
Keller,  Edith  Thomas  and  other,'!.  It 
i, as  a  great  satisfaction  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  work,  to  be  present 
yesterday  at  the  reception,  and  take 
note  of  the  marked  progress  made  by 
the  pupils.  The  importance  of  be- 
ginning the  education  of  the  blind  in 
early  childhood  is  appreciated  by  all. 
The  visitors  at  the  school  yesterday 
were  deeply  impressed  by  what  they 
saw  of  the  little  blind  children.  This 
is  a  charity  that  makes  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  the  public.  It  is  a  work  that 
could  not  be  self-supporting,  and  its 
success  is  now  dependent  upon  more 
commodious,  quarters.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  appeal  to  the  public  for 
funds  will  meet  with  a  free  and  gen- 
erous response.  _X 
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The  Work  for  Blind,  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Children. 


Helen  Keller's  Wonderful  Progress, 
Can  Speak  Clearly. 


An     Interesting'      Reception  — 
Many  Distinguished  Guests. 


Yesterday  afternoon  one  of  the  most 
interesting  receptions  of  the  season  was 
given  by  -the  ladies'  visiting  committee 
at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  corner  Perkins  and  P/ay 
streets.  The  hour  for  the  reception  was 
fixed  at  3  P.M.,  hut  as  early  as  2.30  visit- 
ors had  begun  to  arrive,  and  at  3  the  re- 
ception rooms  were  well  filled  with  a 
distinguished  throng  of  visitors.  First 
among  those  to  arrive  were  Rev.  George 
Ellis,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Mrs.  William 
Appleton,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Mr. 
Fuller  and  Mrs.   Hayes.     Helen   Keller 


and  her  friend  and  t-acher,  Miss  Sulli- 
van, were  soon  the  center  of  an  inter- 
ested group.  Helen's  progress  during 
the  last  two  years  has  been  remarkable, 
and  Iter  quick  Intelligence  and  bright 
in i ikI  are  noticeable  to  ail  who  meet  fcer. 
i)r.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  ',n"  ol 
the  early  comers,  and  was  greet 
Helen  with  the  affection  she  displays 
toward  all  her  friends.  The  moment  lie 
spoke  with  her  she  recognized  him.  and 
alter  speaking  his  name  recited  the  last 
verse  of  his  poem  ending  "Hud  little 
roses,  spring  is  here."  Phillips  Brooks, 
one  of  her  dear  friends,  was  received 
with  the  same  welcome  given  to  Dr. 
Holmes.  Helen  greeted  all  who  spoke 
to  her  with  evident  pleasure,  and  would 
say,  ■'So  many  dear  friends."  She  speaks 
very  distinctly  now.  Little  Tommy 
Springer,  the  hst  comer  to  the  kinder- 
garten, seemed  to  have  implicit  faith  and 
satisfaction  in  his  surroundings.  I  leaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  this  little  boy  of  five 
years  has  not  yet  begun  the  work  of  his 
education,  but  seemed  perfectly  content 
so  long  as  Dr.  Ellis  or  some  one  of  tiie 
visitors  would  keep  him  in  their  arms. 

The  little  fellow  has  a  most  attractive 
fare  and  his  happy  expression  at  once 
wins  iriends  for  him.  His  story  is  a 
most  pathetic  one.  He  wa?  born  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  and  would  have 
been  sent  to  the  almshouse  had  not  his 
case  been  presented  to  the  directors  of  the 
kindergarten,  who  felt  they  could  not 
refuse  the  appeal.  Helen  Keller  has  be- 
come greatly  attached  to  him,  and  de- 
clares that  she  intends  to  care  for  him  as 
the  object  of  her  life. 

Edith  Thomas  and  her  attendant.  Miss 

Markham,  and     little    Willis  Elizabeth 

Robin,  with  her  teacher,   Miss  Thayer, 

were  present;  both  these  children  show 

a  marked  advance  in  understanding  and 

I  knowledge.      Just   before   4   P.M..    the 

visitors  gathered  in  t!ie  upper  hall  and 

the  programme  prepared  for  the  after- 

I  noon's  entertainment  opened  with  sing- 

j  ing  by  the  children,  of  1-  ruebel's   birth- 

|  day  song,    Helen  Keller  then  recited  the 

'  last  two  verses  of  Dr.  Holmes's  poem, 

I  "spring  Has  Come." 

Dr.  Brooks  spoke  for  a  few  moments, 
at  the  parfcioular  rfjuitest  at  Helen,  who 
'  asked  him  to  speak  for  her.  He  told  the 
story  of  Tommy  Springer,  and  of  Helen's 
wish  to  aid  him.  Some  months  ago 
:  Helen's  dog  wandered  away  from  home 
and  was  killed.  It  was  a  valuable  ani- 
mal, to  which  she  was  greatly  attached. 
A  local  paper  hearing  of  her  loss  started 
a  contribution  to  purchase  her  another. 
In  this  Helen  saw  her  opportunity,  and 
telling  Tommy's  story  to  the  public 
asked  that  she  might  use  the  contribu- 
tion for  Tommy.  The  amount  thus  ob- 
tained was  about  $300,  which  will  pay 
the  boy's  expenses  for  some  months. 
Dr.  Brooks  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
those  present  to  see  that  this  work  was 
carried  on. 

The  order  of  exercises  was  interesting 
and  well  rendered,  ana  shows  the  won- 
derful  results  of  the  training  of  these  un- 
fortunate children. 

There  are  30  children  now  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  applications  are  constant-  j 
ly  being  received  from  all  parts  of  New  ] 
Eng  and   for   the   admission    of     other  | 
blind  children    equally  in    need   of   its  j 
benefits;    but   the  present  accomnioda-  j 
tious  are  limited,  and  another  building  is  ! 
greatly  needed,  and  will  doubtless  soon 
be  begun.     Therefore  the  kindergarten  | 
still  needs  funds,  and  no   more  worthy 
work  is  possible  than  that  which   is  to 
help  helpless  children.    This  school  is 
opea  to  every  sightless  child,  whatever 
maybe  the   race,  creed   or   color.      Its 
rapid   growth   and  the  widening  of   its 
usefulness,  make  it  imperative  that  an- 
other building  be  erected  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

A  numbei  of  prominentsociety  women 
are  deeply  interested  in  this  work,  and 
are  using  their  influence  in  its  behalf. 
Among  those  present  yesterday  afternoon 
were  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  John 
L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliott, 
Dr.  Andrew  Peabodv,  Dr.  Heard,  Dr. 
George  Ellis,  Mrs  Daniel  Lothrop,  Mrs. 
Francis  Hesseltine.  Mrs.  Mott  Smith. 
Miss  Jtndieott,  Miss  Warren.  J.  Edgar 
Chamberlin,  Miss  Norcross,  Mr.  Wales, 
Miss  Fiske.  Miss  Viotoh.  Mrs.  Estelle 
Hatch  Merrill  and  Mrs.  Marion  McBride. 
The  number  of  children  present  at  the 
reception  was  notable.  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield  has  generously  offered  to  give 
a  performance  of  'Beau  lirummell''  tor  j 
the  benert  of  the  kindergarten,  on  Wed- 
nesday  afternoon,  at  the  Globe  Theatre^ 
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FROEBEL'S  BIRTH 

CELEBRATED   AT   THE  BLIND 
KINDEBGAR1EN. 


Helen    (Cellar's    Beautiful     Letter  to     Dr. 

Holmes,  Asking  for  Aid  for  Little  Tommy 
:    Stringer,  Like    Herself    Blind,  Deaf    and 

Dumb. 


TUESDAY,  APRIL   21. 


LITTLE  BLIND  CHILDREN. 


■ 

A  most  interesting  entertainment  was 
igiven  -yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Ktndei-- 
Barten  for  the  Blind,  on  Perkins  St.,  Ja- 
maica Plain.  The  occasion  was  designed 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Froebel, 
whion  is  the  21st  of  April. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  programme 
at  3  o'clock,  visitors  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  various  rooms  in  which  the 
children  were  engaged  in  their  lessons. 
Into  one  the  little  girls  came  trooping  and 
found  their  way  to  their  own  seats  around 
the  long,  low  tables  without  diffi-  I 
culty.  All  looked  happy  and  _  in  , 
several  cases  it  seemed  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  eyes  were  sightless.  The  chil- 
dren who  command  the  greatest  amount  of  j 
sympathv  are  naturally  those  who  are  j 
trebly  afflicted,  being  deaf  and  dumb  as 
well  as  blind.  There  are  only  two  of  these 
unfortunates  here  now,  as  Helen  Keliar 
and  Edith  Thomas  are  how  in  the  Perkin3 
Intitute  for  the  Blind.  Helen,  indeed, 
has  never  really  been  a  pupil  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, but  only  a  visitor.  Little  Willie 
Elizabeth  Robin  cams  from  Texas  at  Christ- 
mas time.  She-  was  then  six  years  old 
and  could  not  speak,  being  a  deal  ana  blind 
mute.  She  now  knows  160  words  and  can  work 
with  Hie  other  children.  Tommy  .Stringer  is  the 
other  of  these  peculiarly  afflicted  children  and  is 
a  mere  baby  not  yet  five  years  old.  He  is  from  > 
Pittsburg.  Penn.,  ana  has  been  here  only  two 
weeks.  He  has  already  made  perceptible  prog- 
,  ress,  as  when  he  came  he  had  not  one  sign  by 
■which  to  communicate  with  those  around  him. 

The  visitors  soon  learned  of  the  presence  of 
Helen  Keliar  in  the  reception  room  and  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  she  held  a  crowded  levee. 
Dr.  Kufus  B.  Ellis,  Dr.  Peabody,  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks  and  Dr.  O,  W.  Holmes  talked  to  her 
with  much  interest.  Evidently  sne  and  Lir. 
Brooks  are  old  friends  for  when  he  took  her 
hand,  her  face  grew  even  brighter  than  beiore 
and  she  stood  on  tiptoe  to  get  the  kiss  he  bent 
his  tall  form  to  give.  In  talking  to  Dr.  Holmes 
she  showed  a  most  charming  bit  of  courtesy  by 
quoting  to  him  a  stanza  irom  one  of  his  own 
.  spring  songs.  Permission  was  given  to  copy  a 
letter  written  by  her  to  Dr.  Holmes,  \vhich_  ne 
considers  among  his  chief  treasures.  Here  it  is 
entire  •■— 

Dear  Dr.  Holmes:  Tour  beautiful  words  about 
eprlnar  have  been  mailing  music  in  my  heart,  these 
bright  April  days.  I  love  every  word  offspring  and 
"Spring Has  Come."I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
these  poems  have  taught  me  to  enjoy  and  love  the 
beautiful  springtime,  eveu  though  1  cannot  sec  the 
lair,  frail  blossoms  which  proclaim  ils  approach  or 
hear  the  joyous  warbling  of  the  home  coming  birds. 
But  when  I  read  "Spring  Has  Come,"  Lo!  I  am  not 
blind  anv  longer,  for  I  see  with  your  eyes  and  hear 
with  your  ears.  Swet-t  mother  nature  can  have 
no  secrets  from  me  when  my  Poet  is  near.  I  have 
chosen  this  paper  because  I  want  the  spray  of  violets 
in  the  comer  to  tell  you  of  my  gratefullove.  I  want 
you  to  see  baby  Tom.  the  little  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  child  who  lias  just  come  to  our  pretty  garden. 
He  Is  poor  and  helpless  and  lonely  uow,  but  before  an- 
other April  education  will  have  brought  light  and 
Gladness  into  Tommy's  lire.  If  you  do  come,  you  will 
want  to  ask  the  kind  people  of  Boston  to  help 
bri-'hten  Tommy's  whole  life.  Your  loving  friend, 
E-ELEN  Kellae. 

At  3  o'clock  all  went  up  to  the  spacious  Ball 
at  the  top  of  the  building  and  the  exercises  be- 
gan Dr.  Brooks,  Dr.  Peabody,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot,  Dr.  Kufus  B.  Ellis,  Dr.  Holmes  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  were  ou  the  platlorm.  Little 
Tommy  was  also  on  the  platform  the  greater 
part,  of  the  time  on  Dr.  hills'  knee  and  Dr. 
Brooks'.  The  children  sang  and  a  wee  fellow 
named  Wilour  Dodge  showed  remarkable  talent 
in  music,  giving  the  names  of  the  keys  of  chords 
struck  at  random  oh  the  piano,  in  most  cases 
unhesitatingly.  A  duet  was  very  prettily  sung 
by  him,  and  Charley  Amidou.  Helen  Keliar  re- 
cited Dr.  Holmes'  ■•Sm'ing  Is  Here,"  her  teacher 
pronouncing  her  words  as  she  rapidly  soelt 
tliem,  Helen  touchiog  each  flower  in  the  bouquet 
she  held  as  she  named  it  in  ihe  ooem.  she  her- 
Bell  recited  the  two  closing  stanzas  with  singu- 
larly touching  expression,  is  her  strong  voice, 
which  sounds  like  that  of  an  aged  nerson. 

Then  the  children  gave  other  songs  and  reci- 
tations, and  Dr.  Brooks,  at  Helen's  earnest  en- 
treaty, made  a  warm  appeal  In  little  Tommy's 
behalf.  Dr.  Eliot  spoke  of  the  necessity  for 
enlarging  the  building  before  another  year,  as  it 
has  become  desirable  to  transfer  the  girls' 
preparatory  department  from  the  South  Boston 
Institution  to  Jamaica  Plain.  Altogether  the 
meeting,  which  was  largely  attended,  was  ex- 
tremely Interesting. 


Wonderful  Exhibition  at  the 
Kindergarten. 


Helen  Keller's  Physical  Growth  and 

Great  Mental  Progress,  i 


Protege  Tommy  Stringer  Excites  Sym- 
pathy of  Dr.  Holmes  and  Others. 


There  is  something  about  the  affliction  of 
blindness  which  always  appeals  to 
and  touched'  one  with  an  appreciation 
of  its  sadness  more  than  the  deprivation  of 
any  other  sense,  or  any  other  physical  loss 
or  calamity.  Even  for  the  aged,  who  have 
always  had  the  use  of  their  eyes,  now  fail- 
ing because  of  advanced  years,  one  feels 
great  sympathy ;  and  how  much  greater  is 
the  aDpeal,  when  we  see  the  very  young,  . 
mere  children,  who  have  not  known  and  ] 
can  never  experience  the  delights  and 
pleasures  which  come  to  us  through  the 
sense  of  sight. 

It  is  with  mingled  pleasure  and  pain  that 
one  regards  such  occasions  as  that  of  yes- 
terday afternoon,  when  a  large  number  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  gathered  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee  of  that  institution ;  the 
pain  came,  as  it  always  does,  at  the  sight  of 
these  poor,  sightless  little  ones,  and  the 
pleasure  in  the  thought  that  for  four  years 
there  has  been  a  kindergarten  for  them, 
and  in  the  sight  of  their  very  evident  good 
care  and  happiness  there. 

There  was  a  lonp-  line  of  carriages  drawn 
up  before  the  pleasantly  situated  home  of 
the  kindergarten,  on  Day  and  Perkins  sts., 
as  the  hour  for  the  reception  arrived  yester- 
day afternoon,  and  within  the  pretty  par- 
lors to  the  right  of  the  entrance  were 
thronged  with  the  friends  of  the  school. 
Here  were  the  four  most  remarkable  of  the 
pupils  of  the  kindergarten,  holding  a  little 
court  as  they  were  surrounded  by  groups  of 
friends,  or  wondering  observers,  to  the  most 
of  whom  their  use  of  the  sign  language  was 
a  marvellous  thing  which  they  never  tired 
of  watching. 

The  first  of  these  was  "Little  Helen  Kel- 
ler." as  her  friends  still  call  her,  though 
she  is  fast  outgrowing  the  adjective  in  its 
literal  meaning,  for  she  has  grown  very  rap- 
idly indeed  during  the  past  year,  and  is  now 
as  tall  as  her  devcted  teacher,  Miss  Sulli- 
van. Helen's  mental  progress  has  more 
than  kept  pace  with  her  physical  growth; 
Her  wonderfully  brilliant  mind  has  devel- 
oped in  a  manner  nothing  short  of  the  mar- 
vellous, a  fact  which  is  shown  in  the  beam- 
ing intelligence  which  shines  from  every 
feature  of  her  expressive  face. 

During  the  past  year,  moreover, 

Etelen  Has  Learned  to  TalEt 
and  can  now  use  hervocal  organs  in  audible 
speech.  She  says  everything  she  wishes  to 
express,  'many  things  with  such  distinctness 
that  one  can  see  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  she  will  have  complete  control  of  her 
organs  of  speech. 

Helen  was  especially  pleased  to  see  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  had  come  on 
her  own  special,  written  invitation.  This 
letter  of  Helen's  to  the  beloved  poet  was 
very  beautiful  and  touching  from  the 
quaintness  of  its  manner  and  expression. 
She  told  Dr.  Holmesthat  she  should  be  very 
glad  to  have  him  come  to  this  reception 
because  she  should  read  during  the  exer- 
cises his  poem  on  "Spring  Hath  Come;" 
and  she  told  him,  moreover,  how  much  she 
loved  this,  one  of  her  favorite  poems,  be- 
cause once  she  could  not  see  the  spring  at 
all,  but  now  she  saw  it  through  his  eyes. 

Little  Tommy  Stringer,  the  latest  inmate 
of  the  kindergarten,  was  near  Helen  con- 
stantly. He  is  her  little  protege,  for  whose 
education  she  has  herself,  undertaken  to 
provide,  and  she  was  constantly  caressing 
him.  Tommy  is  4  or  5  years  ol  age,  a  happy, 
smiling,  fat  little  lump  of  humanity,  who 
has  absolutely  no  means  of  communicating 
unto  the  outside  world,  as  he  has  never  yet 
been  taught  anything.  He  appeals  to  all 
hearts  by  his  helplessness  and  by  his  affec- 
tionate nature,  for  he  demands  constant 
petting  and  tending  to  make  hira  happy, 
attentions  which  he  rewards  with  smiles 
and  kisses. 

In  the  second  of  the  two  parlors  were  little 


Edith  Thomas  and  Willie  Elizabeth  Rob- 
bins,  the  latter  a  pretty  and  verv  sweet  little 
girl,  in  spite  of  her  name,  Edith  is  very 
fond  of  Willie,  and  it  was  a  touching  sight 
to  see  the  former  talking  to  her  friends 
about  her  in  the  sign  language,  with  one 
arm  pressing  her  little  friend,  who  is  a  good 
deal  younger  than  herself,  closely  to  her 
side. 

Edith  had  developed  a  wonderful 
mechanical  gepius  for  on6  so  young,  and 
delights  in  the  use  of  tools  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  sorts  of  articles.  A  few  days  ago 
she  was  given  a  lock,  an  article  with  which 
she  was  entirely  unfamiliar,  which  had 
been  taken  apart.  In  a  short  time  she  had 
mastered  its  intricacies  and  had  put  it  to- 
gether again. 

After  a  short  time  spent  with  these  won- 
derful little  folks,  the  guests  of  the  after- 
noon went  to  the  sunshiny  hail  in  the  top  of 
the  building,  where  the  other  pupils  of  the 
school  had  preceded  them. 

Here  some  very  interesting  exercises  were 
given  by  the  children,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
the  president  of  the  corporation,  acting  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

The  programme  included  first  a   song  in 

honor  of  Froebel  and   other  songs   by  the 

school,  the   sweet  voices   of  the   children 

showing    careful     and   accurate   training. 

I  Then 

Meleii  Eleller  Was  Announced 
and  there  was  a  little  flutter  of  excitement 
as  the  tall,  graceful  girl  advanced  with  ner 
teacher  to  a  little  table,  on  which  was 
placed  a  large  book  printed  in  raised  letters. 
She  found  the  page  herself,  and  then  said, 
through  her  teacher,  on  whose  hand  she 
spelled  out  the  words : 

"I  will  read  a  few  verses  from  Dr.  Holmes' 
poem,  'Spring  Hath  Come.'  It  is  one  of  my 
favorites." 

Then  she  read,  her  teacher  still  acting  as 
her  interpreter,  a  portion  of  tbis  beautiful 
poem,  her  face  expressive  of  the  utmost  de- 
light as  she  did  so.  Her  left  hand  traversed 
the  page,  spelling  out  the  words  with  her 
finger-tips,  while  with  her  right  she  made 
the  characters  she  thus  read.  When  some 
of  the  flowers  were  mentioned,  such  as  the 
rose,  the  violet  and  the  jonquil,  she  eagerly 
pointed  them  out  from  a  bunch  of  flowers 
which  she  had,  selecting  the  right  blossom 
with  the  utmost  quickness  and  ease. 

But  more  was  to  come,  for  at  theis-close  of 
her  silent  reading  Helen  repeated  in  audi- 
ble speech  the  last  stanzas  of  the  poem,  a 
feat  which  was  greeted  with  the  warmest 
applause  by  her  delighted  audience. 

Then  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  at  Helen's  re- 
quest, told  the  story  of  her  newly  adopted 
protege,  little  Tommy  Stringer,  for  whose 
education  she  is  anxious  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds,  and  in  her  name  made  an  appeal 
for  help  in  this  task.  It  costs  between  $600 
and  $700  a  year  to  care  for  such  a 
helpless  little  waif  as  the  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  boy,  providing  him  with  a  special 
teacher,  etc.,  and  of  this  sum  Helen  has 
about  one-half  the  necessary  amount  already 
raised.  She  is  asking  her  friends  to  help 
her  in  this  work,  and  surely  the  appeal  of 
one  such  child  on  behalf  of  another  cannot 
go  unanswered. 

The  remaining  numbers  on  the  pro- 
gramme included  a  duet,  "Sunbeams,"  by 
two  young  boys.  Charlie  Ammidon  and 
Wilbur  Dodge,  after  which  the  latter  gave 
a  remarkable  exhibition  of  the  accuracy 
with  which  \ 

Mis  Ear  Bfad  Been  Trained 
in  naming  at  once,  and  with  almost  unfail- 
ing exactness,  the  keys  in  which  his  teacher 
played  chords  or  phrases  of  music  upon  the 
piano.  A  pretty  "clapping  exercise"  fol- 
lowed, all  the  children  beating  time  in 
whole,  half,  quarter  or  eighth  notes,  as  their 
teacher  played.  Then  there  were  some 
charming  little  recitations  by  Dora  Newton 
and  Leon  Young,  some  songs  by  the  school 
and  some  pretty  "finger  plays."  showing  the 
work,  set  to  music,  of  the  carpenter  and  the 
mill. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  made  a  very  earnest  and 
touching  appeal  for  more  funds  for  the 
school.  It  was  hard  to  ask  for  a  thing  for 
whioh  so  much  had  already  been  asked  and 
given ;  yet  in  some  ways  it  was  easier  than 
before,  for  the  kindergarten  was  now  a 
tangible  thing,  and  to  give  to  it  was  not  to 
cast  money  into  a  void  but  to  store  it  in  a 
'  treasury  where  one  could  see  tbe  good  it 
was  doing. 

There  are  now  in  the  kindergarten  32 
children,  which  number  fills  the  house 
completely.  Two  are  waiting  to  be 
admitted,  and  seven  have  applied  for 
admittance  next  autumn,  when  there  will 
be  only  one  ready  for  promotion  to  the 
older  school.  The  South  Boston  building  is 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  the 
plan  of  relief  which  has  been  proposed  is  to 
secure  if  possible  a  new  building  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  to  which  shall  be  removed  the  girls' 
primary  department  from  South  Boston. 

Dr.  Eliot  paid  a  most  glowing  tribute  to 
the  success  of  the  work  done  by  the  kinder- 
garten, as  well  as  the  other  school,  which 
success  was  due,  he  said,  not  to  the  corpora- 
tion or  trustees,  but  to  the  efficient  and  de- 
voted corps  of  teachers,  and  the  wise  direc- 
tor, Mr.  Anagnos. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Eliot's  remarks,  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott  announced  that  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield  had,  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  ladies'  visiting  committee,  agreed  to 
give  a  performance  of  "Beau  Brummell" 
tor    the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten,  oa 


sday  afternoon)  April  22, at  2  o  clock. 
Tickets  are  now  on  saleat  the  box  office,  the 
prices  being  those  ordinarily  chargod. 

Among  the  well-known  people  present 
wcro:  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  Mrs.  John 
L.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Mack,  Dr.  Rufus  )i.  Kllis,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lo- 
throp.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwight,  Miss  Clara  T.  Endicott,  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  Mary  Homenway,  Mrs. 
William  Clatiin,  Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward,  Mrs. 
Mott-Smith,  Mrs.  Oliver  Ditson,  Mrs.  John 
A.  Andrew,  Miss  Edith  Andrew,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward M.  Perkins.  Dr.  J.  Theodore  Hurd, 
Miss  Esther  Fiske,  Miss  Laura  Norcross, 
Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  An- 
drew, Miss  Annie  C.  Warren,  Mrs.  Marion 
A.  McBride,  Miss  Helena  Richardson. 
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KINDERGARTEN     FOR    THE    BLIND. 


Its 


.Remarkable     Entciutatment     by 
Afflicted  JLIttlo  Inmates. 

The  things  that  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
children  are  at  the  present  day  taught  to  do 
come  about  as  near  the  miraculous  as  any. 
thing  in  modern  achievement.  At  the  recep- 
tion given  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
at  Jamaica  Plain  yesterday  afternoon,  young 
Helen  Keller,  triply  afflicted  in  her  sight, 
speech  and  hearing,  read  Dr.  Holmes'  poem 
"Spring  Is  Here,"  translating  the  verses  by 
touch  to  her  instructor,  who  In  turn  put  tiiem 
lnio  oral  speech.  Wonderful  as  this  seemed, 
the  greater  wonder  ensued  when  she  ac- 
tually spoke  the  last  two  stanzas  with  a 
clearness  and  distinctness  that  made  tneiu 
audible  throughout  the  hall.  Her  voice  had 
a  peculiar  quality,  it  is  true,  a  kind  of  sub- 
dued  and  hollow  lone,  but  there  was  no  stut- 
tering, no  confusion,  no  faltering.  It  was 
oucc  prophesied  that  the  dumb  should  speak 
— vesterday  afternoon,  lu  the  presence  ol  ail 
audience  of  200  people,  the  dumb  actually  . 
did  speak. 

Little  Edith  Thomas  was  present,  too— as 
Bweet  a  culld  as  ever  saw  lli.'hi,  heard  sound 
and  uttered  speech— and  gave  new  proof  to 
her  fame  as  "a  second  Laura  Bndgman." 
By  Edith's  side  stood  a  pretty  child.  Wilds 
Eiizilieih  ltobin.  afflicted  In  like  manner, 
and  clinging  to  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis'  neoK  was  the) 
Interesting  little  newcomer,  Tommy  Springer. 
In  ail  there  were  32,  all  blind,  and  some 
deaf  and  dumb.  Tuey  gave  an  entertain- 
ment of  singing,  recitations,  choruses,  etc., 
wntcn  w».  declared  ny  every  one  present  an 
entertainment  indeed.  The  singing  had  a 
light  and  shade  that  did  credit  aiike  to  pupils 
and  teacher,  the  recitations  were  highly  ex- 
pressive, the  choruses  had  an  uuchlldlike 
precision  and  spirit.  One  of  the  blind  little 
fellows  exhibited  a  remarkable  quickness  of 
ear  in  naming  .promptly  tte  lones  and  chords 
struck  Impromptu  on  the  piano. 

Eev.  Phillips  Brooks,  who  was  present,  told 
a  most  touching  story  of  the  willing  self- 
sacrifice  of  Helen  Keller  for  the  sake  ol  Utile 
Tommy  Springer. 

Tommy  had  but  recently  come  to  the  insti- 
liition  from  the  western  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
The  funds  of  ihe  kindergarten  are  very  lim- 
ited, and  there  was  a  doubt  whether  tne  new 
applicant  could  be  received,  for  he  comes  of 
poor  parents  who  could  offer  no  money  what- 
ever. The  question  w  is  settled  by  magnani- 
mous young  Helen,  who  has  actually  given, 
between  $300  and  $400— all  her  own  money 
—inward  Tommy's  support. 

Heleu  herselE  is  poor;  she  has  neither  par- 
enis  nor  mends  who  can  contribute  to  keep 
her  in  the  kindergarten.  But  oue  day  wniie 
at  home  she  lost  her  pet  dog,  which,  in  her 
loneliness,  was  an  exceeding  treasure  to  her. 
•Some  one  learning  of  it  started  a  contribu- 
tion. Every  one  who  heard  the  story  gladly 
contributed,  and  soon  dollars  increased  Ear 
beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  buy  another 
dog. 

At  that  moment,  Helen  learned  of  Tommy 
Springer  and  the  poverty  which  kept  liini 
fro  i.  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  kinder- 
garten, to  which  she  had  in  toe  meantime 
been  liken,  and  she  at  once  told  her  Instruc- 
tors through  her  sad  sittn  language  that  shu 
wished  her  money  to  Do  given  to  Tommy,  and 
she  would  go  without  her  doe- 
It  costs  between  $600  and  S700  a  year  per 
pupil  at  the  kindergarten,  ana  Dr.  Brooks 
asked  those  nreseut  if  they  would  not  make 
up  the  other  half  to  Helen's  first  halt  of  the) 
amount  necessary  to  keep  Tommy  tbrougu 
one  year.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  ap- 
peal was  met. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  pleaded  the  needs  of  He 
institution,  which  is  dailv  growing  more  in- 
adequate to  accommodate  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  applicants.  There  are  air. 'any  eight 
applicants  who  have  lo  be  denied  admission 
on  account  of  lack  of  room,  and  who  cannot 
he  received  anywhere  else. 

Funds  are  needed  lor  a  new  building,  and 
if  it  could  iio  erected,  not  only  could  me 
waiting  unfortunates  then  be  r.  ceived.  but 
the  primary  department  o:  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  at  South  Boston  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  far  better  location  at  Jamaica 
i'lain,  aud  relieve  the  overcrowding  in  the> 
South  Boston  home. 
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THE    KINDERGARTEN   FOR  THE  BLIND. 

It  was  some  satisfaction  to  those  who 
have  Contributed  largely  for  the 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  South  Boston,  known  as  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  at  Jamaica  Plato, 
to  be  invited  to  take  note  of  the  work  it 
is  doing,  and  especially  to  see  what  has 
been  accomplished  In  the  case  oi 
Keller  and  the  two  or  three  other  chil- 
dren to  whom  the  world  was  shut  out  he- 
fore  this  institution  was  planned  and 
began  its  beneficent  work.  It  is  today 
not  at  all  difficult  to  find  institutions  for 
the  blind  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  is  absolutely 
unique.  There  is  no  other  institution 
like  it  It  is  called  upon  to  take  these 
unfortunate  children,  and  especially  the 
most  difficult  cases,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  a  work  that  could  not 
be  self-supporting,  even  if  the  friends  of 
the  pupils  were  able  to  contribute  al- 
most entirely  the  amount  of  their  ex- 
penses. A  few  can  pay  for  what  they  re- 
ceive, but  more  are  unable  to  do  so.  It 
is  a  charity  that  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  the  head,  and 
the  success  which  the  institution  has  met 
with  shows  that  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  is  its 
director,  and  his  very  able  associates, 
are  deeply  in  earnest  to  make  the  most  of 
the  children  who  are  committed  to  their 
care.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  teach 
the  blind '  children  in  their  youngest 
years.  It  is  beginning  with  them  at  the 
right  age,  and  the  kindergarten  system 
adapts  itself  readily  to  their  needs.  Not 
until  this  system  was  connected  with 
the  South  Boston  institution  could  the, 
system  for  the  education  of  the  blind  be 
said  to  be  complete.  At  the  present 
time  the  course  of  training  for  these 
children  and  youth  is  thoroughly  ar- 
ranged, and  is  evidently  carried  on  with 
great  skill  and  with  marked  success. 

The  company  yesterday  were  deeply 
moved  by  what  little  they  saw  of  these 
blind  kindergarteners.  It  was  a  demon- 
stration to  the  eye  that  these  blind  chil- 
dren had  been  able  to  supplement  what 
nature  had  deprived  them  of,  and  had 
learned  to  be  happy  with  such  senses  as 
were  left  to  them.  The  attainments  of 
Helen  Keller,  and  of  the  two  little  girls 
who  are  being  trained  like  herself,  are 
truly  wonderful,  and  the  hearing  and 
speaking  people  were  more  nonplussed 
how  to  treat  Helen  than  she  was  in  com- 
municating her  joy  and  pleasure  to  them. 
The  announcement  yesterday  that 
the  work  has  already  outgrown  its  pres- 
ent limits,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  buildings,  and  to  transfer 
to  a  new  structure  a  portion  of  the 
pupils  and  inmates  at  South  Boston  to 
it,  is  the  best  testimony  that  could  be 
given  to  the  practical  success  of  this 
method  of  training  little  children  who 
are  blind,  and  the  appeal  which  Dr. 
Eliot  made,  in  behalf  of  the  directors 
and  trustees  of  the  institution,  for  funds 
to  carry  on  the  work  in  a  more  extended 
form  and  in  an  additional  building, 
comes  to  a  public  that  has  already  felt 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  advance  such 
a  charity  by  large  and  generous  gifts. 

This  kind  of  work,  as  Dr.  Brooks 
privately  remarked  yesterday  to  a 
friend,  lies  very  near  the  hearts  of  the 
best  people  in  Boston,  and  it  is  in  just 
such  institutions  as  this  that  the  better 
instincts  of  our  humanity  find  a  suitable 
expression.  It  is  a  cause  for  rejoicing 
that  this  work  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  it  has  already  outgrown  the  largest 
expectations  of  its  friends,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  announcement  of 
its  needs  will  stimulate  those  who  are 
able  to  make  fresh  efforts  to  increase  its 
usefulness. 
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That  one  sightless  child  with  eager  ralnd 
seeking  for  light  upon  its  darkened  existence 
should  he  turned  away  for  lack  of  means  tocaro 
for  it  seems  almost  a  crime  in  face  of  such  an 
exhibition  as  the  little  inmates  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  gave  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  which  is  described  elsewhere  in  our 
columns.  "I  cannot  give  up  this  work,"  says 
Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  last  report  and  appeal  for 
further  aid,  "Others  may  falter  and  fail,  I 
must  go  on.  It  is  my  mission  to  work  for  the 
little  sightless  children."  And  all  who  know 
him  know  that  his  life  will  be  devoted  to  their 
cause.  The  example  of  one  such  man  ought  to 
incite  every  one  of  us  anew  to  some  real,  tangi- 
ble work— not  a  fine-appearing  theory,  merely, 
for  suffering  humanity.  The  kindergarten 
needs  help;  and  with  Mr.  Anagnos  at  its  head, 
every  obstacle  will  yet  ho  overcome. 


ATTHE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


A  Host  of  Friends  of  the  Institution 
Present  at  trie  Exercises  Monday  After- 
noon. 

"I  am  just  as  happy  as  I  can  he  today."  said 
a  little  boy  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  to  Dr.  Eliot  yesterday  afternoon.  "I 
don 't  know  what  makes  me  so  happy  and  I  've 
got  my  new;  pants  on !" 

And  happy  indeed  did  the  children  all  seem 
as  they  sang  their  songs  and  went  through 
their  various  exercises ;  for  they  dearly  love  a 
gala-day  and  "lots  of  company." 

They  had  it  yesterday.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
has  such  a  string  of  carriages  stood  in 
waiting  outside  the  new  building  on  Day 
and  Perkins  street,  and  rarely  has  the 
building  itself  been  so  crowded  as  yester- 
day. And  among  the  people  gathered  there  one 
could  see  many  of  Boston's  noblest  and  best 
philanthropists.  For  again  has  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind  had  to  ask  for  funds  to  extend 
its  work,  and  again  are  its  friends  rallying  to 
its  aid. 

The  children  were  all  seated,  soon  after  three, 
on  the  platform  of  the  upper  hall,  with  a  look 
of  blissful  anticipation  on  every  face.  Back  of 
them  were  seated  also,  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Mr.  Anagnos,  Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Samuel 
Eliot  and  several  teachers.  But  probably  the 
greatest  interest  centred  in  the  quartet  of  deaf 
mutes— no  longer  to  be  mute— Helen  Keller, 
Edith  Thomas,  Willie  Kobin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  newcomer  whose  6tory  was  given 
at  length  in  last  evening's  Transcript. 

The  exercises  began  with  two  songs,  "Froe- 
bel's  Birthday,"  and  "The  Raindrops."  Dr. 
Eliot,  as  usual,  presided.  Then  followed  the 
reading  of  Dr.  Holmes's  poem,  "Spring  Has 
Come,"  by  Helen  Keller— to  which  the  vener- 
able poet  listened  with  rapt  attention  and  un- 
disguised interest. 

Following  this  came  a  duet,  "Sunbeams," 
which  called  forth  the  tearful  smiles  from  the 
audience— tears  at  the  realization  of  what  they 
miss  of  the  sumbeams,  and  smiles  because  of 
their  cheerful,  happy  way  of  accepting  their  de- 
privation. 

"Little  Gustava"— Celia  Thaxter's  beautiful 
poem,  was  beautifully  recited  byfone  of  the  lit- 
tle girls,  and  then  came  a  clapping  exercise, 
followed  by  the  finger-plays— "The  Carpenter" 
and  "The  Mill"  which  the  audience  seemed  to 
enjoy  quite  as  much  as  the  children  did. 

Little  Leon  Young  gave  the  last  recitation  in 
a  clear,  penetrating  voice  and  most  captivating 
manner,  and  the  children's  exercises  closed 
with  two  spring  songs,  "Pussy  Willows"  and 
"Violets." 

During  the  exercises  Dr.  Brooks  told,  in  glow- 
ing, eloquent  words,  the  story  of  Helen  Keller's 
efforts  to  educate  little  Tommy,  and  held  that 
interesting  child  up  to  the  view  of  his  audience. 
The  story  of  Helen's  loss  of  a  favorite  dog, 
and  of  her  using  the  money  that  was 
subscribed  towards  getting  her  a  new  one  for 
Tommy's  development.was  given  in  full  in  last 
evening's  Transcript  Dr.  Brooks  closed  by 
begging  earnestly  that  little  Helen's  efforts 
might  do  materially  aided  on  that  very  after- 
noon. And  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  meet- 
ing quite  a  considerable  amount  was 
subscribed  for  that  purpose.  Contributions, 
however,  will  still  be  accepted  by  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Gardner  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack 
in  Tommy's  behalf.  The  expense  attending 
his  being  taught  at  the  kindergarten  will 
amount  to  about  $700  a  year.  Of  this  amount 
Helen  Keller  has  already  raised  between  $300 
and  $400.  Surely  she  ought  to  be  assisted  in 
the  beautiful  work  she  has  vol  untarily  under- 
taken. At  the  close  of  the  children's  perform- 
ance Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  made  an  earnest  appeal 
for  the  fund  necessary  to  enlarge  the  kinder- 
garten to  twice  its  present  size  and  capacity.  "As 
a  man  grows  old,"  ne  said,  "nothing grows  more 
distasteful  to  him  than  to  be  constantly  appear- 
ing in  the  attitude  of  a.  beggar ;  and  nothing 
but  the  earnest  request  of  the  ladies  of  the  com- 
mittee with  that  of  the  director  himself  could 
have  induced  him  to  do  so  now.  And  it 
seemed  to  him  almost  profane  to  break  in  upon 
the  songs  and  happiness  of  the  children  with 
the  prosaic  story  of  necessities  and  the  need  for 


more  money."  ,  ..    „.,.  . 

"There  are  now  present,"  he  said,  thirty- 
two  scholars  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
house  is  lull.  Two  are  waiting  eager- 
ly a  chance  to  come  in  and  seven 
applicants  have  already  heen  admitted  for  next 
fall.  Meanwhile  only  one  child  will .  be  ready 
to  be  transferred  to  Perkins  Institution.  Con- 
sequently, as  there  is  not  room  for  all,  eight  or 
ten  children  must  be  kept  in  suspense,  not 
knowing  if  they  can  be  received  hero,  and  there 
being  no  provision  for  them  elsewhere. 

"It  is  both  hard  and  easy  to  ask  help  today," 
he  said.  "Hard  on  one  hand,  because  we  have 
had  to  ask  so  often,  but  easy,  because  you  see  in 
this  building  the  tangible  result  of  your  giving, 
you  see  here  a  treasure  house  into  which  you 
may  bring  your  money— a  house  already   open. 

"Another  reason  for  askingaid,  is  the  crowded 

state  of  Perkins   Institution.    It   is  the  idea  of 

I  the  director  to  transfer  to  the   new   kindergar- 

1  ten  the  primary  department  of  the  girls'  school 

I  at  Perkins  Institution,    As  there  has  been  some 

need  of  enlarged  quarters  at  South  Boston,  this 

is  a  feasible  project  and  an  entirely  reasonable 

demand." 

Dr.  Eliot  then  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
faithfulness  of  Director  Anagnos  and  his 
his  whole  corps  of  teachers  and  assistants.  No 
board  of  trustees,  and  no  endowment  can  make 
a  school  a  su  ccess.  It  is  left  for  the  teachers 
who  mould  opinions  and  direct  thought  to  do 
this. 

"When  St.  Theresa  was  on  her  mission  in 
Spain  she  said, 'I,  myself,  am  nothing:  these 
ducats  are  nothing ;  but  God  going  with  Theresa 
and  the  ducats  is  everything.'  It  is  not  for  us 
to  measure  the  unspeakable  and  immeasurable 
good  which  has  been  accomplished  here  by  Mr. 
Anagnos  and  his  teachers  among  the  little 
sightless  children." 

Shall  they  not  meet  with  a  cordial  and  gener- 
ous response  to  this  new  appeal  for  means  to 
enlarge  and  broaden  their  noble,  God-given 
work?  H.  M.  W. 


fcstoti  ftowcrip 
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THE   LISTENER. 

If  it  were  only  for  the  oceaslonal  opportunity 
to  get  together  so  many  of  Boston's  good  and 
great  men  and  women  in  friendly,  familiar  as- 
sociation as  were  gathered  Monday  afternoon 
at  Jamaica  Plain,  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  would  be  well  worth  maintaining  liber- 
ally. It  is  not  every  day  that  the  ordinary,  sim- 
ple citizen,  who  is  not  in  any  of  the  circles  ex- 
cept his  own  little  one,  and  who  is  not  given  to 
putting  himself  forward  at  all,  has  a  chance  to 
spend  an  hour  with  Dr.  Holmes,  or  see  Dr.  Phil- 
lips Brooks  With  a  little  girl  in  his  arms,  and 
talk  to  Mrs.  Howe  without  the  suspicion  of  in- 
trusion. It  was  certainly  a  most  charming 
sight,  that  at  the  parlors  of  the  kindergarten 
the  other  day.  Dr.  Holmes  was  hobnobbing  a 
good  deal  of  the  time  with  Helen  Kellar,  who 
is,  hy  the  wav,  one  of  his  most  ardent  admirers. 
She  recited,  privately,  to  him,  his  poem  "Spring 
is  Come,"  before  she  recited  two  stanzas 
of  it  to  the  audience,  and  said,  in  her  poor,  hol- 
low, almost  unearthly  hut  very  happy  voice, 
many  things  which  wore  witty  and  interest- 
ing; for  that  Helen  Kellar  is  a  wit  no  one 
can  possibly  doubt  who  has  ever  talked  much 
with  her.  Not  long  ago  she  told  a  gentleman 
who  was  calling  upon  her  that  she  was  study- 
ing "political  economy  and  civil  government" 
—these  big  words,  by  the  way,  rolling  out  while 
she  kept  her  finger  lightly  at  her  throat,  as  if  to 
feel  with  that  whether  she  were  speaking.  The 
visitor  expressed  a  great  deal  of  surprise,  and 
asked  this  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  of  ten.who 
so  recently  was  in  complete  ignorance  that 
human  beings  communicated  with  one  another, 
"Do  you  understand  about  parties  and  poli- 
tics?" "Oh,  yes— a  little."  she  said,  modestly. 
'Well,  which  are  you,  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat?" This  was  an  impertinent  question;  and 
Helen  seemed  to  have  some  consciousness  of 
the  fact  that,  in  politics,  she  was  a  long  way 
from  home.  She  smiled  significantly,  and.with 
finger  again  at  her  throat,  answered,  "I— ani- 
on—the— fence  !" 

+  +  •)- 

It  is  needless  to  ask  how  many  girls,  not  yet 
ten  years  old,  would  have  had  the  sagacity  to 
make  such  an  answer.  But  with  Helen,  keen 
and  intelligent  speeches  are  the  rule ;  but  she 
can  neither  hear  them  herself  nor  the  nice 
things  that  other  people  say  to  her.  Imagine, 
reader,  an  epigrammatic  remark  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
spelled  out  to  you,  letter  by  letter,  at  the  tips  of 
your  fingers,  while  you  reply  without  hearing 
the  sound  of  your  own  voice  1  But  with  Helen 
Kellar,  this  means  of  communication  is  all  that 
there  is;  and  it  is  with  her  a  joyful  opening  up 
of  all  the  delights  of  the  world.  She  stood— 
during  the  hour  at  the  kindergarten,  Monday 
afternoon,  before  the  speechinaking  and  sing- 
ing began  in  the  upper  hall— the  centre  of  an 
admiring  group,  intently  engaged  in  conversing 
with  as  many  people  as  she  could  get  into  com- 
munication with.  Now  and  then  solid  little 
Tommy  Stringer  drifted  to  her  arms,  and  she 


.-.  The  Ladies'  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  take  great  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Mr. 
Richard  Mansfield  has  generously  volunteered  to  give  a  per- 
formance of  "  Beau  Brummel,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten, on  Wednesday  afternoon,  April  22,  at  2  o'clock,  in 
the  Globe  Theatre.  It  is  hoped  that  the  friends  and  bene- 
factors of  the  little  sightless  children  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  Mr.  Mansfield's  beautiful  and 
artistic  performance,  and  of  testifying  to  the  distinguished 
artist  their  appreciation  of  his  generosity.  Tickets  are  now 
on  sale  at  the  box  office  of  the  theatre    .'.     .\     .-.     .\     .\ 
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showed  her  remarkable  physical  growth  and 
strength  hy  standing  erect  with  this  very  heavy 
boy  of  five  in  her  arms,  and  keeping  on  with 
her  little  reception  as  if  it  were  quite  an  ordi- 
nary matter. 

+  +  + 
Nothing  could  be  more  pathetic  than  the  sight 
of  Helen  Kellar  with  Tommy  Stringer  in  her 
arms.  Suppose  you  were  born  in  a  world  of  to- 
tal darkness  and  silence,  where  you  groped 
about  helplessly,  stupidly,  knowing  nothing, 
feeling  all  alone.  Then  suppose  you  were  led 
out  of  this  dark,  silent  world,  into  one  which 
was  not  so  dark  and  silent,  and  talked  with 
many  kind  people  about  you,  and  felt  a  new  life 
welling  in  upon  you.  But  you  know  that  there 
are  still  others  back  in  the  dark  world  from 
whence  you  came,  and  by  and  by  an  opportu- 
nity comes  for  you  to  take  one  of  these  people 
by  the  hand,  and  lead  him  out  as  well.  Would 
not  the  proceeding  be  one  of  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm with  you?  This  is  what  Helen  Kellar 
is  doing  for  Tommy  Stringer.  She  has  not  yet 
got  him  out,  for  Tommy's  discoveries  so  far  are 
limited  to  the  knowledge  that  there  are  people 
all  about  him,  who  will  hold  him  in  their  arms 
and  be  kind  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  happily 
abandons  himself,  now  and  then  eagerly  reach- 
ing out  for  the  next  pair  of  arms  with  affection- 
ate curiosity.  Tommy  knows  that  he  has  got 
into  a  very  good  place,  but  that  is  about  all  that 
he  does  know  about  it  yet.  Thanks  to  Helen's 
kindness,  he  is  likely  to  know  much  more  by 
and  by. 

+  +  + 
While  Dr.  Holmes  devoted  himself  to  Helen 
Kellar,  Dr.  Brooks  hobnobbed  with  Edith 
Thomas.  Edith,  though  a  little  older  than 
Helen  Keller,  is  perhaps  not  so  precocious  and 
not  so  readily  sympathetic ;  but  her  gifts  are 
deemed  by  her  teachers  quite  equal  to  Helen's, 
and  possibly  even  superior  to  them.  She  is  a 
self-possessed,  well-balanced,  thoroughly  capa- 
ble girl,  and  will  hold  her  own  in  the  world. 
It  is  even  harder  to-  realize  that  she 
is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  than  it  is 
that  Helen  Kellar  has  this  threefold 
affliction.  It  is  plain  enough,  however,  in  the 
I  case  of  the  latest  comer  but  one— little  Willie 
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Robins  of  Texas  —  the  little  half  Swedish 
girl  whose  taming  is  yet  to  come.  Willie  seems 
naturally  capable,  and  learns  so  readily  that 
she  can  already  articulate  "mamma"  with  a 
better,  more  natural  voice  than  Helen  Keller's; 
but  she  has  been  in  the  kindergarten  but  two 
or  three  months,  and  is  not  yet  rid  of  the  wild- 
ness  and  impatience  of  her  former  life.  It  is  a 
startling  thing  to  reflect  upon  the  number  of 
excellent  intelligences  that  have  come  into  the 
world  and  been  totally  lost  to  it  before  Dr. 
Howe  and  Mr.  Anagnos  came.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  Dr.  Howe's  work  with  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Helen  Kellar  might  have  remained  in 
darkness;  and  now  there  are  here  in  Boston 
four  of  these  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children 
undergoing  iustruction  at  once.  How  many 
more  of  them  are  there  in  the  world,  languish- 
ing in  almshouses  or  neglected  in  poor  families? 
+  i-  + 
There  is  some  little  danger,  perhaps,  that  the 
children  who  are  merely  blind,  but  whose  ears 
are  open  to  all  the  sounds  of  the  world,  will  be 
to  some  extent  forgotten  in  the  strong  interest 
in  these  triple  unfortunates.  But  this  certain- 
ly should  not  he  so.  Boston  is  alone  in  the 
world  in  the  possession  of  this  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  uot 
Wellmibintained.  It  is  not,  moreover,  merely  a 
matter  of  maintaining  what  we  have  got;  if  the 
people  whp  have  founded  it  are  to.  do  their  full 
duty,  as  they  propose  to  do,  it  must  grow.  Is  it 
possible  to  turn  away  the  blind  children  who 
knock  at  the  door  for  admission?  It  is  inevita- 
ble that  another  building  shall  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  present  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain;  and  when  it  is  there  it  must  he  main- 
tained. Of  all  the  avenues  for  the  gener- 
osity of  our  people,  nothing  offers  that 
is  more  worthy  and  noble  than  this; 
there  is  nowhere  a  work  where  contributions 
show  such  substantial  and  ready  results.  It  is 
not  alone  the  rich  who  maintain  this  kindergar- 
ten, for  the  contributions  of  poor  people's  dollars 
and  dimes  are  as  welcome  as  any  other.  There  is  a 
sort  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  people  which 
says,  "Well,  I  must  leave  charity  of  this  kind  to 
the  rich :it  is  none  of  my  affair."    It  is  all  very 


well  tor  thericn  to  erlve,  i '  onght  togivo 

abundantly  to  an  Institution  like  this  kinder- 
■  I'-ii,  i ,  1 1 1  there  is  a  vast  deal  that  may  l>o 
done  with  the  flve-dolioi  bills  andthe  silver  dol- 
lars of  the  less  fortunate. 
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BLIND.    DEAF   AND    DUMB. 

An  Interesting  Quartet  at  the  South 
Boatnn  Institution- 
Little  Helen  Keller,  the  deif.  dumb  and 
blind  child  from  IJtrmlogliam,  Ala.,  whose  de- 
velopment at  the  ferkins  Institution  lor  trie 
Blind  at  South  Boston  has  been  the  theme 
o£  several  recent  articles  in  the  Herald,  is 
making  wonderful  progress,  and  has  already 
reached  a  point  where  her  helplessness  has 
given  place  uot  only  to  a  desire,  but  an 
ability,  to  help  others. 

While  In  her  southern  Home  she  had  for  a 
playmate  a  laree  mastitt.  Since  she  came 
North  the  animal  wis  sliot  by  a  policeman. 
Mr.  Willi  <m  Wade  p,f  Uultou,  Pa.,  who  hart 
formed  Helen's  acquaintance,  sympathized 
with  her  and  sent  another  mastlfl.  to  replace 
her  favorite.  ' 

Meantime,  she  had  Heard  of  a  little  boy  at 
Pittsburg,  ?a.,  who  is  afflicted  like  herself 
with  the  deprivation  of  -ignt,  speech  and 
hearing,  and  m  sending  her  thanks  to 
Mr.  VVaile,  alie  alluded  to  this  child,  In  lmat- 
ing  thai,  she  had  much  rather  du  somotuhig 
to  help  him  than  to  have  -not  er  dog. 

She  knows  that  his  people  are  wholly  una-i 
hie  to  bear  the  expense  of  bis  education,  ancr 
iihs  conceived  a  plan  to  solicit  help  for  him 
from  the  people  with  whom  she  is  brought 
in  coutact.  The  llitle  fellow  is  about  5  years 
old.  and  through  her  elforis  he  was  brought 
to  the  institutl  m  last  week,  and  sue  is  de- 
lighted to  be  aide  to  assist  In  the  care  of  her 
littie  protege.  Helen  Das  already  nearly  $lot> 
In  hand,  and  Mr.  Wade  lias  undertaken  to 
gather  S300  for  her.  so  her  interesting  effort 
promises  to  be  succe-stul.  She  will  be  made 
very  glad  by  .my  contrltiuttons  that  may  be 
sent  to  her  at  the  n^tltutlon. 

The  lad  for  the  present  will  be  at  the  kin- 
dergarten brauch  of  the  institution  at  Ja- 
.  maica  ruin,  and  Helen  and  her  nurse  are  to 
remain  mere  with  him  for  a  while.  His  ..aim 
la  Thomas  Stringer,  and  he  is  entirely  shut 
in  Irom  the  world,  except  l>y  the  sense  of 
touch,  not  even  knowing  how  to  indicate  hi* 
wants;  but  the  management  o  the  institu- 
tion are  confident,  from  their  experience  with 
simil  ir  eases,  thai  he  will  soon  oe  developed 
so  as  to  begin  to  learn  such  tiiiugs  as  will  be 
useful  to  him.  .... 

there  are  now  four  of  this  class  of  pupils 
In  the  institution.  The  third  is  6  years  old, 
and  came  from  Texas  last  February.  ShB 
had  been  Uugnc  nothing,  aud  cave  no  signs 
ot  possessing  an  intellec  ual  nature;  but  hi 
Hie  sho  t  nine  since  her  arrival '  the  door  ot 
her  mind  has  been  opened.  She  has  learned 
to  speak  in  the  sign  lauumge  so  as  to  ex- 
press most  of  her  wants  in  ideas,  vsiile  in  the 
kindergarten  work  she  easily  does  the  same 
things  wi,n  the  children  of  Her  own  age  wlio 
are  only  blind.  ' 

The  fourth  of  these  interes.iug  children  is 
Edith  Xliomas,  who  is  11  years  old.  She  is 
unlike  Helen,  who  is  .,11  intellect  and  expres- 
sion, for,  while  her  intellect  is  not  so  con- 
spicuous, she  displays  a  singular  mechanical 
anility.  She  is  In  lier  second  year  at  Ihe  in- 
stitution, out.  her  development  under  sunll 
discouraging  circumstances  is  quite  surprls- 
I  in".  Yesterday,  never  having  been  in  eon- 
i  tact  with  a  lock  before,  she  was  given  one,  all 
I  its  parts  neine  separated.  Sue  studied  it  with 
her  (loners ,  and  succeeded  lu  putting  it  to- 
gether property,  even  to  replacing  ihe  plate 
and  Inserting  the  screw  wnlcti  Holds  it  in 
Place.  A  etiild  with  good  eyes  might  easily 
fall  of  the  task. 

She  is  ambitious  to  help  herself.  Not  long 
since  she  wanted  to  go  with  ner  nurse  to  the 
home  ot  her  faiher.  and  was  told  she  would 
have  to  pay  her  fare.  She  bad  learned  to 
make  pen-wipers  iu  tho  shape  of  a  water 
lily,  of  white  aud  gree.i  cloili,  and  she  ser 
herself  at  work  to  make  and  sell  ihem.  When 
she  had  secured  the  necessary  sum  she  went 
on  the  trip,  but  a  kind  friend  got  her  a  pass. 
and  ner  liitle  store  was  not  needed.  Then 
she  sad  she  would  get  more  money  and  Have 
a  watch,  and  she  has  already  about  88  in 
hand. 

It  was  interesting  to  watch  her  yesterday 
afternoon  when  a  HERALD  representative 
called  on  ner.  He  bought  a  pen-wiper,  the 
price  of  which  was  26  cents,  and  gave  tier  a 
hall-dollar  to  test  her  knowledge  of  tblogs 
w.tn  which,  of  course,  she  has  had  but  1  tele 
to  do.  She  took  the  coin,  spelled  out  "thank 
l  on"  with  her  fingers,  aud  shook  bands 
heartily.  Then  she  felt  of  the  ooln,  hesnated 
an  instant,  and,  seizing  per  attendant  with 
ereat  eagerness,  she  spelled  out:  "It's  a 
half-dollar— too  mucu."  Wiion  sno  was  told 
It  was  all  for  her,  she  showed  extreme  de- 
light, throwing  her  arms  about  the 
neck  of  her  customer,  aud  giving 
him  a  heart,  Kiss.  Then  she  told  her  at- 
tendant sue  wa^  very  nappy,  lor  It  would  help 
"Ot  her  watch.  She  showed  ner  visitor  bow 
she  makes  ner  peuwiners,  cutting  the  cloth 
by  a  p.o-toboard  patera,  aud  nutting  the 
parts  together  with  needle  and  thread.    At 


first  sue  cut  the  petals  siuely,  bni  aluoo  she 
has  wanted  morn  iienwi.airs  to  get  the  watch 
the  sooner,  sip  haa  Invent,  d  a  method  of  lay- 
linr  several  folos  <>f  the  el  tb  together  and 
muting  hair  a  dozen  petals  at  once,  a  feat 
which  strikingly  Illustrates  the  intelligence 
and  aptness  that  is  shut  nut  from  ordinary 
expression  by  her  misfortune. 

Such  development  as  Is  shown  by  the  three 
of  these  four  unfortunates  who  have  been  uu- 
der  tuition  Is  most  encouraging,  and  it  Is  also 
a  graud  tribute  to  the  patience  and  Judgment 
nl  those  who  aro  devoting  themselves  to  this 
beneficent  vvoi  k. 
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THE  HELEN  KELLER  FUND. 


Editor  Gazette, — 

GREAT  many  people  have 
heard  of  Laura  Bridgman ; 
but  probably  fewer  readers 
of  the  Gazette  know  anything  of 
Helen  Keller.  Like  Laura  Bridgman, 
she  is  a  blind  deaf  mute  that  under 
instruction  by  modern  methods  has 
developed  into  a  child  of  much  ability 
and  unusual  sweetness  of  nature. 
Though  yet  quite  young  and  so  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  nearly  all  those 
senses  which  are  the  ordinary  avenues 
of  knowledge,  her  attainments  are  at 
least  equal  to  those  of  ordinary  child- 
ren of  her  age.  I  have  followed  the 
history  of  this  child  with  both  a  scien- 
tific and  a  human  interest.  The  study 
of  mutes  should  be  interesting  to  all 
who  love  dogs,  for  when  untrained,  the 
mute  human  being  closely  resembles 
the  dog  in  not  a  few  particulars.  He 
must  get  all  his  information  by  the  use 
of  such  senses  as  he  has  and  can  only 
communicate  with  his  fellows  like  the 
dog,  by  signs. 

This  interesting  child,  Helen  Keller, 
was  given  a  Mastiff  by  Mr.  Wade  of 
Hulton,  Pa.  In  January  last  this  dog 
was  shot  fatally  when  in  a  public 
square,  by  a  policeman  in  carrying  out 
one  of  those  worse  than  barbarous  city 
regulations.  When  will  municipalities 
know  anything  about  legislating  to 
regulate  the  keeping  of  dogs  ? 

The  beautiful  spirit  of  the  child  was 
shown  in  connection  with  this  incident. 
Though  deeply  pained  when  the  news 
was  broken  to  her  she  said  (she  has  now 
learned  to  speak)  "  They  could  not  have 
known  what  a  good  dog  Lioness  was,  or 
they  would  not  have  done  it." 

Helen  has  been  provided  with  another 
Mastiff  by  the  same  generous  donor. 
Many  however,  who  would  gladly  have 
subscribed  to  buy  another  dog  do  not 
feel  that  they    should    be   deprived    of 
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showing  their  sympathy  with  such 
beautiful  human  nature  as  this.  This 
child  has  one  unsatisfied  desire  :  A 
little  friend  of  hers,  also  a  blind  deaf 
mute  is  in  a  position  financially  which 
prevents  his  being  sent  for  instruction 
to  the  Boston  school  for  this  unfortun- 
ate class  and  Helen  is  very  anxious 
that  this  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
those  that  sympathise  with  such  as  her- 
self. Mr.  Wade  has  laid  this  before 
the  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  and 
already  several  subscriptions  have  been 
secured. 

Why  should  not  we  in  Canada  raise 
a  little  fund  for  this  object  ?  Dog-lov- 
ing men,  with  all  their  faults,  are  gener- 
ous. "  Love  me  love  my  dog  "  is  to 
be  literally  interpreted  with  them. 
Helen  Keller  has  won  our  hearts  ;  let 
us  show  that  we  can  rise  above  bench 
shows,  field  trials,  etc.,  etc.,  and  con- 
vince the  public  that  we  do  care  for 
our  dumb  friends  of  the  higher  as  well 
as  of  the  lower  creation  ;  that  our  regard 
for  them  is  really  part  of  our  interest  in 
all  speechless  creatures  whether  human 
or  other.  If  we  do  so  it  will  not  injure 
thecauseofthedog  orofthekennelworld. 
I  would  suggest  that  subscriptions  from 
one  dollar  upward  be  sent  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Gazette.  I  enclose  the 
modest  sum  of  $2,  which  I  agree  to 
raise  to  $5  provided  fifteen  subscribers 
of  a  like  sum  ($2)  send  in  their  sub- 
scriptions before  the  loth  of  May  i.e. 
before  the  next  issue  of  the  Gazette. 
Yours  truly, 

Mount  Royal. 
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THE  HELEN  KELLER    FUND. 

We  would  draw  the  very  special  and 
kind  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  ob^ 
ject  of  this  fund.  "  Mount  Royal " 
fully  explains  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  philanthropic  scheme, 
and  we  need  not  say  how  delighted  we 
shall  be  to  have  a  very  large  number  of' 
names  appended  to  the  list  below  in 
next  number  of  the  Gazette. 


HELEN    KELLER    FUND. 

Received  from  "Mount  Royal  ".$2  00 
11  11     H.  B.  Donovan  .    2  00 


gastotj,  Hast 


THURSDAY  MORNING.  APRIL  23. 


MR.  MANSFIELD'S  GENEROSITY  ACKNOWL- 
EDGED. 

The  members  of  the  Ladies' Visiting  Com, 
mittea  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  de- 
sire to  express  their  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Ktcuard  Mansfield's  generous  contribution  of 
$552  OS,  the  proceeds  of  the  benefit  perform- 
ance at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  Wednesday 
afternoon. 

Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  An- 
drew. Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  John 
Elliott,  Miss, Clara  T.  Eudicott.  Miss  Esther 
Fiske,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner.  Miss  O'.gvr 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack.  Miss  Laura  Not- 
cross,  Miss  Edith  RoU;h.  Miss  Anuie  C,  War- 
ren, 
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FRIDAY,    APRIL    17,     1891 


Helen  Keller. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Stock-Keepek. 
SiR,-Readers  of  the  Stock-Keeper  have  from 
time  to  time  gleaned  intelligence  of  the  wonderful 
child  Helen  Keller,  who,  though  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
can  both  read  and  write,  and  so  hold  communion 
with  her  many  friends.  The  little  girl's  love  of  dogs 
has  been  her  special  password  to  the  affections  of 
doggy  men  here  and  elsewhere.  It  was  recently  re- 
lated in  these  columns  that  Helen's  own  favourite 
dog  had  been  killed,  and  expression  was  given  to 
the  feeling  of  sympathy  excited  by  such  sad  news,  by 
an  offer  to  purchase  another  Mastiff  to  console  the 
bereaved  little  maiden.  Before  the  offer  could  be 
accepted,  kind-hearted  Mr.  Wade,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  belligerent  quill,  has  a  soft  place  under  his  waist- 
coat, had  sent  a  four-footed  envoy  of  compassion, 
which  now  wears  Lioness's  collar.  The  English  gift 
was  forestalled,  but  the  gratitude  of  its  intended  reci- 
pient is  no  less  fervid,  as  is  shown  in  the  letter 
which  I  enclose,  and  which  I  venture  to  think  is  so 
graceful  in  feeling  and  expression  as  to  excuse  my 
offering  it  for  publication. 

"  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
"  South  Boston,  Mass.,  March  20,  1891, 
"My  dear  friend  Mr.  Krehl,— I  have  just  heard, 
through  Mr.  Wade,  of  your  kind  offer  to  buy 
me  a  gentle  dog,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
the  kind  thought.  In  makes  me  very  happy  in- 
deed to  know  that  I  have  such  dear  friends  in 
other  lands.  It  makes  me  think  that  all  people  are 
good  and  loving.  I  have  read  that  the  English 
and  Americans  are  cousins,  but  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  much  truer  to  say  that  we  are  brothers  and 
sisters.  Many  friends  have  told  me  about  your 
great  and  magnificent  city,  and  I  have  lead  a 
great  deal  that  wise  Englishmen  have  written.  I 
have  begun  to  read  "  Enoch  Arden,"  and  I  know 
several  of  the  great  poet's  poems  by  lieait.  I  am 
eager  to  cross  the  ocean,  for  I  want  to  see  my 
English  friends  and  their  good  and  wise  Queen. 
Once  the  Earl  of  Meath  came  to  see  me,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  Queen  was  much  beloved  by 
her  people,  because  of  her  gentleness  and 
wisdom.  Some  day  you  will  bs  surprised  to 
see  a  little  strange  girl  coming  into  your  office, 
but  when  you  know  it  is  the  little  girl  who  loves 
dogs  and  all  other  animals,  you  will  laugh,  and 
I  hope  you  will  give  her  a  kiss,  just  as  Mr.  Wade 
does.  He  has  another  dog  for  me,  andhe  thinks  she 
will  be  as  brave  and  faithful  as  my  beautif  ul  Lioness. 
And  now  I  want  to  tell  you  what  the  dog  lovers 
in  America  are  going  to  do.  They  are  going  to 
send  me  some  money  for  a  poor  little  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind  child.  His  name  is  Tommy, 
and  he  is  five  years  old.  His  parents  are  too 
poor  to  pay  to  have  the  little  fellow  sent  to 
school ;  so,  instead  of  giving  me  a  dog,  the  gen- 
tlemen are  going  to  help  make  Tommy's  life  as 
blight  and  joyous  as  mine.  Is  it  not  a  beautiful 
plan?  Education  will  bring  light  and  music 
into  Tommy's  soul,  and  then  he  cannot  help 
being  happy. 
"  From  your  loving  little  friend, 

"  Helen  Keller." 
I  feel  that  as  the  destination  of  any  donations 
would  not  now  be  in  a  purely  doggy  direction,  the 
Stock-Keeper  would  hardly  be  consistent  in  in- 
viting the  same,  but  there  can  be  no  reason  against 
my  offering  personally  to  take  charge  of  subscrip- 
tions, however  small,  which  kind-hearted  and  gentle 
readers  of  the  paper  may  be  prompted  to  send,  as  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  their  interest  in  this 
child,  to  whom  dogs  are  even  more  dear  than  to  us, 
who  can  see  their  beauties,  hear  their  voices,  and  tell 
them  our  thoughts  and  wishes. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

George  R.  Krehl. 
1,  Hanover-street,  London,  W. 
P.S. — I  have  sent  contributions  from  two  friends 
and  my  own,  for  Helen  Keller's  "  Beautiful  Han," 
and  will  forward  others  as  received  to   Forest  and 
Stream  (U.S.A.),  where  they  will  be  acknowledged. 


DOROTHEA  LYNDE  DIX 
The  claim  of  Miss  Dix  to  remembrance  iu  a 
biography  rests  upon  net  services  in  the  Civil 
War  as  the  haad  of  the  Department  of  Hospital 
Nurses,  and  in  an  even  greater  degree  upon 
her  life-long  devotion  to  the  reform  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Insane.  She  was  bora  iu 
1802,  m  Maine,  bnt  was  of  Massachusetts  ex- 
traction, and  by  residence  and  education  is  to 
be  reckoned  among  the  gifts  of  this  State  to 
great  causes.  Her  childhood  was  one  of  pov- 
erty and  hardship,  of  so  apparently  degraded 
a  sort  that  her  biographer  has  suppressed  such 
notices  of  it  as  he  had  in  his  possession,  and 
begins  his  narrative  with  her  running  away 
from  her  parents  to  live  with  her  grand- 
mother in  Boston,  in  her  12th  year.  Here 
she  was  brought  up  in  a  strict  and  .Puritanical 
manner,  and  under  this  training  developed  a 
vigor  of  conscience  and  a  laborious  ideal  of 
life  which  were  her  distinguishing  traits  and 
the  foundation  of  her  success.  In  her  early 
yeara  she  took  to  teaching  and  exhibited 
her  natural  bent  of  mind  by  petitioning 
her  grandmother  that  she  might  teach  some 
of  the  poor  children  for  nothing.  She  came  in 
close  contact  with  the  benevolent  forces 
of  the  day  by  becoming  the  summer  teacher  of 
Dr.  Channing's  children  and  being  received 
into  the  family  on  kind  terms.  Her  first 
effort  iu  life  was  to  obtain  independence,  and 
for  this  purpose  she  opened  a  parish  school 
and  was  fortunate  enough  not  to  break  down 
in  health  before  a  sufficient  sum,  though  a 
modest  one,  was  obtained  and  an  income  se- 
cured. The  year  and  a  half  of  invalidism 
which  followed  was  spent  in  the  hospitable 
family  ot  the  Rathbones  in  Liverpool,  who 
showed  her  extreme  kindness,  and  here,  too, 
she  was  in  a  philanthropic  atmosphere.  She 
returned  to  America  determined  to  do  what 
good  she  could  in  the  world,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  found  the  career  which  was  to 
|  be  followed  out  with  equally  signal  self-sacri- 
fice and  success. 

Her  attention  was  called  to  the  condition  of 
the  insane  by  a  Sunday  school  connection 
which  she  formed  with  the  Cambridge  jail. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  starting-point, 
her  first  personal  investigation  of  the  prison 
and  the  asylum.  She  found  such  a  state  of 
affairs  iu  this  city  and  its  neighborhood  that 
she  decided  to  make  a  tour  of  the  State  and , 
constituting  herself  a  committee  of  investi- 
gation, she  went  from  town  to  t-oWn,  from 
almshouse  to  almshouse,  jail  to  jail,  and  care- 
fully noted  what  she  saw.  She  showed  at 
this  time  a  rare  self-control,  not  making  any 
talk  about  the  matter  until  she  had  the  whole 
case  in  hand.  After  two  years  she  was  ready, 
and  memorialized  the  Massachusetts  Legisla- 
ture with  a  document  of  such  telling  power  of 
truth  and  vivid  description  of  the  debasement 
and  crueity  of  the  condition  of  the  indigent 
insane  that  there  was  a  public  sensation 
of  the  first  order.  At  the  time  the  State 
was  fortunate  in  having  Dr.  Howe  in 
the  Legislature.  He  took  hold  of  the 
matter  at  once,  and  brought  his  influential 
friends  as  well  as  his  own  practical  energy  to 
the  side  of  Miss  Dix,  and  was  able  to  accom- 
plish at  once  a  part  of  the  needed  reform  by 
obtaining  the  first  of  these  generous  appropri- 
ations for  Stale  asylums  which  have  become 
the  rule  and  tradition  of  our  policy.  Miss 
Dix.  however,  not  contented  with  having 
fastened  public  attention  upon  the  matter  and 
begun  a  right  line  of  State  action,  went  forth 
to  new  fields  in  Rhode  Island  and  New  Jer- 
sey, always  gathering  her  tacts  at  first  hand 
in  the  same  thorough  manner,  interesting 
leading  men  in  the  work  and  staying  on  the 
ground  until  some  substantial  provision  had 
I  been  made  to  better  the  state  of  affairs. 
j  As  year  followed  year  and  suc- 
|  cess  trod  upon  success  she  took  an  even 
j  wider  sweep  and  within  the  decade  had 
covered  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Missis- 
|  sippi  with  her  agitation  and  its  fruits.  In  the 
;  South  she  was  looked  upon  especially  as  an 
"angel  of  mercy,"  and  all  the  rhetoric  of  the 
orators  and  editors  south  of  "the  line"was  em- 
ployed iu  beautifying  her  as  the  saint  of  a 
holy  mission;  nor  was  eloquence  all  that  was 
tendered  her;  in  those  Status  then  suffering 
under  the  cruel  tendencies  of  a  slave  system 
!  and  jealously  of  Northern  chilanthropy  she 
j  obtained  a \large  personal  following  and  was 
able  to  show  many  large  appropriations  by 
Southern  Legislatures  for  asylums,  which  as- 
suredly but  for  her  preaching  and  appeal  would 


not  then  have  been  built.  The  extraordinary 
amount  of  iatiguewhich  she  must  have  under- 
gone in  her  journeythrough  the  South  andVVest, 
then  not  well  provided  with  convenient  means 
of  travel,  is  an  element  which  must  be  reck- 
oned iu  estimating  the  credit  due  to  her,  and 
the  personal  courage  required  to  undertake 
such  a  work  under  such  conditions  when  the, 
place  of  woman  was  much  more  narrowly  re- 
fined than  now,  was  really  great  er  than  we 
can  well  measure.  The  report  being  ready,  iu 
each  case,  there  still  remained  the  bill  to  be 
passed;  then  she  was  compelled  to  install  her- 
self somewhere  near  or  in  the  capitol,  to  talk 
to  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  to  advise 
and  urge  and  wait,  being  all  the  while  a 
solitary  and  stranger-woman  in  the  place 
Her  method  seems  to  have  been  wise.  She 
sought  out  the  man  she  wished  to  introduce 
the  bill  and  laid  it  upon  his  shoulders  iu  a 
way  that  left  him  no  choice  but  to  do  her  will ; 
then  she  helped,  so  far  as  she  could,  by 
conversation  and  argument,  but  always  had 
the  members  brought  to  her  instead 
seeking  them  out.  She  thus  maintained  a 
certain  dignity  and  privacy  for  herself,  while 
seeming  the  best  aid  in  advancing  her  schemes. 
It  is  interesting  that  she  seems  to  have  kept 
under  all  circumstances  the  highest  respect  of 
those  with  whom  she  came  in  this  public  con- 
tact. Thpre  was  plainly  a  singular  authority 
iu  her  voice  and  manner  which  more  than  once 
overcame  obstinate  opponents  by  its  mere 
weight  of  character ;  to  this  is  to  be  added  a 
certain  romance  in  the  situation  disclosing 
this  lone  woman  as  a  pleader  for  the  utterly 
helpless  and  suffering,  the  most  neglected  of 
the  community,  which  must  have  ar- 
rested attention  and  formally  affected  every 
man  wich  any  heart. 

The  greatest  effort  of  her  life,  one  which 
was  to  crown  all  her  other  detached  labors, 
was  the  attempt  to  obtain  from  Congress  a 
grant  of  12.250,000  acres  of  public  land,  to 
be  used  to  form  a  fund  which  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  States  and  by  them  devoted 
to  asylums,  mainly  for  the  insane,  but  also  for 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  The  story  of  her 
long  struggle  to  bring  this  about,  of  her 
success  now  in  the  House  and  now  in  the 
Senate,  until  at  last  she  won  both  in  one  ses- 
sion, only  to  have  the  bill  vetoed  by  President 
Pierce,  is  very  graphically  told  by  the  biog- 
rapher and  makes  an  interesting  episode  of 
Lhe  Congressional  history  of  the  time.  Miss 
Dix  was  obliged  to  recognize  this  as  a  final 
defeat  of  her  cherished  scheme,  and  she  now 
took  a  voyage  to  Europe,  apparently  to  re- 
cruit health,  which  was  never  robust.  She  no 
sooner  got  to  Europe,  however,  before  she  dis- 
covered that  the  insane  of  Scotland  were  per- 
haps worse  off  thau  in  her  own  country,  and 
she  immediately  began  to  exam- 
ine more  closely,  to  make  appeals 
to  prominent  officials  and  others  and 
finally  went  to  the  Home  Secretary  with  her 
story  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  that 
royal  commission  which  reformed  the  lunacy 
laws  of  Scotland.  It  is  amusiug  to  read  in 
connection  with  this  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  reminded  the  English  lawmakers 
to  their  shame  that  their  reforms  were  due 
to  the  initiative  of  "a  foreigner,  and  that 
foreigner  a  woman,  and  that  woman  a  Dis- 
senter." We  cannot  follow  Miss  Dix  into 
the  Isle  of  Jersey,  the  dominions  of  the 
Pope  (from  whom  she  obtained  effective  aid 
and  an  excellent  Roman  asylum),  and  to  the 
land  of  the  Turk;  wherever  she  went 
she  saw  only  prisons  and  asylums,  and 
of  these  took  careful  note,  was  ready  and 
urgent  with  advice  lo  their  governors,  and  at 
last  returned  home  to  the  further  pursuit  of 
her  American  work  with  perhaps  the  largest 
experience  and  fullest  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject ever  held  by  an  individual  mind.  We 
now  find  her  still  employed,  but  she  left  her 
special  province  to  volunteer  her  sen-ice  to 
the  Government  aud  the  hospitals.  In  these 
she  served  until  the  war  ended, 
and,  being  now  over  GO  years  of 
age,  returned  to  the  labor  of  visitation  and 
abode  among  the  asylums  which  she  had  been 
the  means  of  founding.  Her  iuterests,  how- 
ever, were  never  wholly  confined  to  her 
specialty.  She  was  ready  to  help  in  other 
matters,  and  from  their  pages  we  could  easily 
select  incidents  which,  though  things  of  the 
way  in' her  life  would  in  anoiiier's  have 
been  the  chief  points. 

We  have  occupied  our  space  with  the  main 
lines  of  her  story  principally  to  (report  the 
recollection  of  her  work,  and  the  minds  of 
many  to  whom  it  was  familiar,  and  to  show 
to  others  how  excellent  a  life  is  her^i  reomved, 
how  great  a  work  done  with  small  resources, 
under  common  conditions,  with  no  great  thing 
to  aid  the  worker  except  character.  The 
author,  Mr.  Tiffany,  has  written  it  with  cou- 
servativeness  and  judgment,  and  proportion, 
entertainingly,  too;  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  no  reader  is  likely  to  escape  the  con- 
tagion of;  it  is  such  a  biography  as  Miss  Dix 
deserved  to  have,  and  that  is  the  highest 
praise. 
[Life  of  Dorothea  Li/noe   Dix.     By   Francis 

Tiffany.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Eoston; 

1890.] 
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The  Herald's  Interesting  Boston 

|  Letter. 

Boston,  April  24th,  '91. 
These  charming  spring  days  are  full  of 
soft  beauty,  there  is  a  tender  touch  of 
bounding  life  in  the  air,  the  breeze 
sweeps  over  the  early  flowers,  wafting  a 
perfume  into  the  house,  which  is  unap- 
proachable at  any  other  season.  The 
frogs  are  very  musical  at  night  and  dur- 
ing the  warm  afternoon  there  is  a 
dreamy  tone  about  the  very  atmosphere, 
which  is  full  of  delight  to  those  who  love 
nature  and  her  moods.  This  delightful 
spring  glimpse  is  in  Boston,  but  on  the 
outskirts,  where  long  rows  of  trees  droop 
i  their  graceful  branches  over  the  road- 
i  way ,  where  gray  squirrels  live  happily 
and  frisk  across  the  lawns  without  a 
fear,  although  within  three  hundred  feet 
of  the  squirrels'  home  the  Longwood 
cars  pass  every  twenty  minutes,  and  not 
far  off  the  Boston  &  Albany  road  run 
their  splendid  trains.  The  new  Park 
system,  which  will  do  so  much  for  this 
city,  come  very  near,  and  within  a  few 
years  we  shall  have  a  fine  expanse  of 
park,  with  driveways  of  wondrous  beau 
ty  threading  their  way  over  picturesque 
bridges  and  amid  floral  beauties  seldom 
equalled.  Just  now  it  seems  as  though 
the  concentrated  beauty  of  the  floral 
kingdom  had  settled  over  our  puolic 
garden,  for  thousands  of  blossoms  nestle 
in  the  quaint  corners  and  guard  the 
long  walks,  while  about  the  base  of  the 
Washington  monument  there  is  an  array 
of  hyacinth,  tulips,  and  pansies,  whose 
'  loveliness  could  not  be  exceeded,  for  the 
coloring  is  so  dainty,  the  blooms  are  so 
;  perfect,  the  arrangement  is  so  pictur- 
esque and  pleasing,  while  standing,  as  it 
were,  on  this  glorious  mat  of  living  color 
is  the  magnificent  horse  whose  proud 
head  seems  to  be  nodding  recognition  to 
his  admirers,  as  they  gather  before  him 
to  admire  the  figure  of  George  Washing- 
ton, whom  he  carries.  This  is  consider- 
ed one  of  the  finest  equestrian  statues 
of  Washington  ever  made  and  surely  the 
location  is  wonderfully  fine,  as  steed  and 
rider  face  the  west,  and  sometimes  when 
the  strong  light  sweeping  on  touches 
those  faces  they  seem  almost  instinct 
with  life.  The  spirit  of  Washington 
lives  so  stronglv  that  it  must  touch  with 
power  the  hearts  of  those  day  laborers 
who,  on  bended  knee,  arrange  those 
beds  of  bloom,  and  our  city  forester,  a. 
foreigner  by  birth,bestowsthe  strongest, 
brightest  touches  of  beauty  on  the  spot 
dear  to  all  Bostonians,  the  Mecca  of 
Americans. 

The  power  of  sympathy,  the  power  to 
make  others  see  with  our  eyes,  to  leal 
our  thoughts,  to  act  with  us  when  our 
hearts  are  true,  our  sympathies  warm, 
was  never  shown  more  strongly  than  by 
the  work  done  at  the  Massachusetts 
school  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston, 
where  Dr  Samuel  G.  Howe  carried  so 
much  of  brightness  and  happiness  to 
blind  lives,  during  the  years  of  his  life 
devoted  to  this  work,  when  he  gave  to 


Laura  Bridgman  the  power  to  live  more 
fully  the  life  within  her,  to  apeak,  act 
and  almost  see  through  the  tips  of  her 
sensitive,  trained  fingers.  Dr  Howe  and 
his  family  used  to  spend  many  months 
of  the  year  at  the  South  Boston  school, 
and  they  also  had  a  pretty  cottage  close 
by,  where  wild  flowers  and  trees  made  a 
perfect  bower  of  beauty,  and  where  the 
sun  sent  long  rays  of  brightness  during 
the  summer  afternoons,  and  the  last 
good  night  of  the  sun  came  by  a  bit  of 
reflection  from  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
where  the  water  tossed  just  enough  to 
catch  a  last  bit  -of  color.  It  was  here  in 
this  ideal  nook  tint  Dr  Howe  lived  with 
his  family  sometimes,  for  the  Howes 
possessed  a  stately  house  on  Beacon  Hill 
and  a  cottage  at  Newport  also.  The  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  house  was  Julia  R. 
Howe,  who  married  M.  Anagnos,  a 
Greek,  and  after  Dr  Howe's  death  Mr 
and  Mrs  Anagnos  lived  at  the  school, 
and  Mrs  Anagnos  seemed  to  be  full  of 
devotion  to  the  younger  pupils.  She 
would  listen  to  them  sometimes  with  a 
far-away  expression  in  her  dark  blue 
eyes,  which  made  one  feel  that  she  was 
gathering  inspiration  for  the  eyes  whose 
sight  was  veiled,  while  the  tender  touch 
of  her  hand  was  like  a  benediction  to  the 
pupils,  who  loved  her  and  felt  her  sym- 
pathetic interest.  At  the  school  young 
children  could  not  be  received,  there  was 
no  room,  no  provision  for  them.  Just 
how  it  started  I  never  knew,  but  there 
was  a  request  for  a  kindergarten  for 
blind  children,  a  plea  for  the  little  lives 
whose  darkness  was  terrible  to  bear,  and 
at  last  classes  were  started,  small  classes, 
whose  success  demonstrated  that  the 
system  of  Friedrich  Froebel,  w*hich  had 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  children 
who  can  see,  would  accomplish  even 
more  for  those  who  could  not  see.  A 
department  for  kindergarten  work  was 
talked  of,  a  building  was  suggested, 
then  came  the  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Mrs  Anagnos,  which  seemed  to  take 
the  heart  out  of  the  work,  and  many 
wondered  if  M.  Anagnos  could  rally 
from  this  blow  and  carry  forward  the 
work,  whose  interest  laid  so  near  the 
heart  of  that  woman  who  was  an  inspi- 
ration to  many ;  but  he  did  rally,  and 
his  work  must  be  a  memorial  of  love  to 
her  who  had  gone  before,  for  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  the  work  a  great  success  and  the 
demands  increasing,  while  the  tireless 
worker,  the  devoted  and  beloved  director 
is  M.  Anagnos,  who  possesses  the  love  of 
the  children  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
"March  15, 1887,  the  legislature  passed  an 
act,  authorizing  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind 
to  hold  additional  estate  for  the  purpose 
of  a  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  this 
department  to  be  under  the  direction 
and  management  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  this  corporation."  This  home 
was  erected  in  1886,  is  one  of  three  or 
four  buildings  contemplated  in  the  plan, 
and  for  which  places  are  provided 
in  the  laying  out  of  the  domain.  The 
work  has  been  eminently  successful,  and 
now  more  room  is  necessary  to  receive 
the  tiny  people  whose  refuge  this  is.  and 
everyone  who  can  see  the  bright  home, 
the  happy  freedom  of  the  child-en, 
tered  and  instructed  there,  must  feel 
glad  to  assist  in  this  work.  Four  re- 
markable cases  are  grouped  at  the  Insti- 
tution.    Helen  Keller,  who  is  quite  a  tall 


girl  now,  bright.Bympathel  ic  and  loving. 
oping  in  a  wonderful  fashion 
through  the  loving  oomanionship  and 
practical  guidance  of  ln-r  teacher,  Miaa 
Annie  Sullivan  ;  Edith  Thomas,  who  is 
very  teachable,  and  develops  in  a 
gratifying  way  under  the  skillful  care  of 
Miss  Harriett  M.  Markham  ;  Willie  Eliz- 
abeth Robin,  who  is  a  pretty  child  of 
seven  summers,  coming  to  the  Kinder- 
g  ii  l'-n  last  December,  with  absolutely 
no  power  of  expression,  but  who  is  show- 
ing most  admirable  traits  and  wonderful 
progress,  as  led  by  the  skillful,  tender 
touch  of  her  special  teacher,  Miss  Effie 
J.  Thayer ;  Tommy  Stringer,  a  baby  boy 
of  five,  helpless  as  a  tiny  baby,  who  was 
rescued  from  the  almshouse  and  brought 
here  largely  through  the  interest  mani- 
fested in  him  by  Helen  Keller.  This 
quartette  are  deaf  and  blind,  but  their 
bright  happy  faces  denote  that  the  in- 
telligence within  is  gaining  power,  and 
their  actions  prove  that  the  power  of  ex- 
pression can  be  cultivated,  as  all  the  pu- 
pils but  Tommy  show  remarkable  de- 
velopment, and  Helen  Keller  says, "Wait 
till  next  spring  and  then  see  Tommy." 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  please  Helen  Kel- 
ler very  much  can  send  her  a  contribu- 
tion for  Tommy,  whose  welfare  is  very 
dear  to  her. 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  20  the  Ladies' 
Visiting  committee  held  a  reception  at 
the  Kindergarten,  and  the  occasion  was 
full  of  interest,  as  many  friends  gathered 
in  the  parlors,  where  all  the  blind  deaf 
mutes  were  grouped,  while  the  blind 
children  were  busy  in  their  class  rooms, 
and  later  adjourned  to  the  gymnasium, 
where  exercises  were  given  by  the  chil- 
dren to  the  delight  of  hosts  of  friends. 
One  of  the  most  attractive  corners  was 
that  occupied  by  Effie  Thayer  and  her 
pretty  charge,  little  Willie  Robin.  Miss 
Effie  is  a  bright,  lovable  girl,  and  her 
charge,little  Willie, clung  to  her  with  the 
most  charming  devotion,  and  the  little 
girl  was  extremely  lovely  and  attractive, 
gowned  in  soft  wine-color  with  lace 
trimmings,  her  long  fair  hair  falling  in 
a  picturesque  fashion  over  her  shoulders, 
the  little  face  full  of  tenderness,  the 
pleading  blue  eyes  which  could  not  see, 
the  round,  dimpled  cheeks  flushed  a  lit- 
tle by  the  unwonted  bustle  going  on, and 
which  the  children  seemed  to  feel  strong- 
ly. Pretty  little  Willie  clung  to  Miss 
Effie's  hand,  who  occasionally  said  to  her 
on  her  hand,  "You  are  among  friends, 
dear,"  at  the  same  time  putting  her  arm 
about  the  little  one  in  a  very  reassuring 
fashion. 

Miss  Genevra  Hill,  of  Williamsburg, 
cousin  of  Miss  Thayer,  was  a  guest  at 
the  reception,  where  the  most  notable 
people  were  Rev  Phillips  Brooks,  always 
first  in  all  good  work  ;  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  whose  popularity  and  gracious 
presence  grow  stronger  every  year  ;  Rev 
Andrew  Peabody,  the  pet  of  Harvard 
men  ;  Samuel  Eliot,  the  educational 
leader;  Rev  Dr  Ellis,  the  bestower  of 
bountiful  charities,  Mrs  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  Mrs  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Dr 
Codman  and  hundreds  of  people  promi- 
nent in  social,  literary  and  charitable 
life. 

This  work  must  be  a  work  of  love  to 
succeed,  and  that  it  is  such  is  shown  by 
the  loving  devotion  of  these  teachers,  by 
the  loving  responsiveness  of  the  pupils, 
from  whose  sealed  senses  the  barriers  | 
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seem  to  melt  by  the  determined  applica- 
tion of  trained  educational  touches, 
through  whose  open  channels  the  strong 
current  of  help  is  pouring,  from  kinder- 
garten work,  thoroughly  done. 

During  these  bright  spring  days  Eliza- 
beth Peabody,the  woman  through  whom 
kindergarten  work  was  introduced  into 
the  United  States,  sits  quietly  in  her 
home,  manifesting  only  occasional  inter- 
est in  her  friends,  brightening  more 
quickly  at  mention  of  the  kindergarten 
than  anything  else.  Miss  Peabody  is 
over  eighty  years  of  age  and  slowly  enter- 
ing the  shadows  which  hide  from  us  the 
entrance  into  a  larger  life.  She  is  sur- 
rounded by  friends,  her  wants  are  an- 
ticipated, and  she  has  only  to  ask  for  a 
thing  and  have  hosts  of  devoted  friends 
respond  to  her.  Miss  Peabody  has  main- 
tained her  interest  in  kindergarten  work, 
being  greatly  interested  in  this  work 
among  Indian  children,  as  well  as  those 
who  are  blind.  The  natural,  simple 
methods  are  full  of  practical  beauty,  and 
American  homes  owe  much  to  the  devo- 
tion of  Elizabeth  Peabody,  the  teacher, 
philanthropist,  and  friend  of  childhood. 
Marion  A.  McBride. 


The  will  of  Royal  W.  Turner,  late  of  Ran- 
dolph, makes  the  following  bequests:  Central 
Cemetery  Association  of  Randolph,  S1000;  par- 
sonage fund  for  the  First  Parish  church  of  Ran- 
dolph, $2000;  Seaman's  Fliend  Society  of 
Boston,  ¥2000;  the  Little  Wanderers' Home  of 
Boston,  $2000;  Boston  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  $3000.  A  part  of  the  estate  is  made  a 
trust  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  his  wife.  On  her  death  this 
trust  fund  is  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  One- 
tenth  each  to  the  Boston  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  the  Home  for  Aged  Couples  at  Boston, 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  Sea- 
man's Friend  Society  and  the  Turner  Library 
at  Randolph,  and  one-half,  pro  rata,  among  the 
surviving  heirs. 

Under  the  will  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Richard- 
son, who  died  Dec.  30, 1890,  there  has  been  a 
distribution  of  about  $100,000  to  charities 
under  the  direction  of  Augustus  Russ  and 
Henrv  D.  Dupee,  the  executors  of  the  estate. 
The  sum  of  $30,000  was  left  to  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  a  like  sum  to  the 
Institute  of  Technology  for  the  Industrali 
Chemical  Department.  Mrs.  Richardson  also 
left  three  bequests  of  $10,000  each  to  the  fol- 
lowing-named  institutions :  The  Children's  Hos- 
pital, the  Barnard  Memorial,  formerly  "Warren 
Street  Chapel,  and  the  Home  for  Aged  Women. 
After  paying  these  legacies  and  those  to  indi- 
viduals the  residue  of  the  estate  was  left  to  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind,  to  which 
$39,500  has  already  been  paid.  Nearly  $1000 
now  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  executors  for 
contingencies,  but  all  this  sum  will  undoubted- 
|  ly  be  paid  over  to  the  last-named  institution,  as 
well. 


late  is  really  a  work  of  inspiration.  In  the  ex- 
ercises in  the  hall  Helen  read  from  the  raised 
letters,  which  was  given  to  the  andience  through 
her  teacher,  Dr.  Holmes'  poem,  "Spring  has 
Come,"  and  then  recited  the  last  two  verses 
with  remarkable  distinctuess.  She  is  a  very  af- 
fectionate girl,  and  during  the  early  reception  in 
the  parlors  she  greeted  her  friends  with  great 
warmth,  among  them  Dr.  Holmes,  Rev.  Drs. 
Brooks,  Ellis,  and  Peabody,  Dr.  Eliot,  John  S. 
Dwight,  Edward  Jackson,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  and  many 
other  prominent  ladies.  Little  Tommy  Springer, 
who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  who  has  been  here  bat  a  few  days,  is  a 
fine,  intellieent  looking  little  fellow  of  not  quite 
five  years."  He  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the 
almshouse  at  home,  when  his  case  was  made 
known  to  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  at  once  presented  it 
to  the  board  of  government,  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately decided  to  receive  him,  and  to  trust  to  a 
charitable  public  for  the  pecuniary  means  to  ed- 
ucate him.  When  Helen  Keller  heard  of  it 
she  at  once  resolved  to  make  the  case  of  lit- 
tle Tommy  an  object  of  her  life,  and  through  her 
own  exertions  she  has  raised  nearly  four  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  will  pay  his  expenses  for 
some  months.    Rev.  Dr.  Brooks,  in  behalf  of 

i  Helen,  made  a  touching  statement  of  this  case  to 
the  company  present,  and  generous  contributions 
were  made  on  the  spot  for  Tommy's  benefit. 
Think  of  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  this 
poor  boy,  with  every  means  of  communication 
utterly  darkened,  had  he  become  the  inmate  of 
an  almshouse !  This  institution — one  of  the 
most  beneficent  in  the  world— is  greatly  in  need 
of  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  with  full  success, 
and  it  would  seem  that  benevolent  people  only 

I  need  to  realize  its  immense  importance  to  re- 
spond  to   its  needs,  be  the  sum  given  ever  so 

|  small. 

Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  generously  contributed 
$552.98,  the  proceeds  of  the  benefit-  performance 
at  the  Globe  Theater  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
The  following  ladies  of  the  visiting  committee 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  express  their 
thanks :  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  John  L. 
Gardner,  Miss  E.  L.  Andrews,  Miss  Olga  Gard- 
ner, Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack, 
Mrs.  John  Elliott,  Miss  Laura  Norcross,  Miss 
Clara  T.  Endicott,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Fisk, 
Miss  Annie  Warren. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  receptions  ever 
held  in  this  city  was  that  given  by  the  ladies' 
visiting  committee  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  last  Monday  after- 
noon. While  there  was  a  pathetic  as  well  as 
highly  pleasing  interest  connected  with  the  ex- 
ercises of  all  of  the  thirty-two  bright  little  siaht- 
less  girls  and  boys  of  the  school,  a  peculiar  in- 
terest centered  around  Helen  Keller  and  the  three 
little  children  of  the  school  who  are,  like  her, 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Helen  is  a  beautiful  girl 
and  a  real  genius,  whose  wonderful  progress 
under  her  gifted  teacher  and  beloved  friend, 
Miss  Sullivan,  during  the  last  two  years  has  re- 
peatedly been  mentioned  by  the  press.  The 
manner  in  which  she  has  been  taught  to   articu- 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE  CONCERT. 

At  the  Perkins  Institute,  Thursday  eve- 
ning, the  following  artists  gave  a  concert; 
before  a  large  and  appreciative  audience:— 
Miss  Annie  M.  Shirreff,  soprano;  Mr.  Clar- 
ence Lovelace,  violinist;  and  Mr.  J.  Wai- 
ren  Andrews,  organist. 

The  following  programme  was  presented: 

a.  Organ     Fugue  in  Fmajor, 

Bk  3,  No.  2,  Bach 

b.  Pastorale  from  Sonata, 

Op  42  Guilmant. 
e.     Russian  Romance,  Hoffmann. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Andrews 
Songs,    With  Violin  Obligato. 

a.  Spring  Flowers,  Rjinecke. 

b.  Angels  Serenade,  Braga 

Miss  Shirreff  and  Mr.  Lovelace. 

Violin  and  Organ. 

a.  Romance,  Op  22,  Goltermann. 

b.  Resignation,        Faueonier. 

Mr.  Lovolace. 
Organ    Chromatic  Fantasie,  Thiele. 

Mr.  Andrews. 
Scene  and  Air,  Judith,  Concone. 

Miss  Shirreff. 
Organ    Variations  on  an  American  Air 

S.  V.  Flagler. 
Mr.  Andrews. 
Song  With  Violin  Obligato 

Canta  di  Lelia,  Suppe, 

Miss  Shirreff  and  Mr.  Lovelace. 
Organ    Funeral  march,  and  hymn  of  the 
Seraph  Guilmant. 

Mr.  Andrews. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  concert  programme 
of  such  high  class  music  is  given  in  South 
Boston.  It  occurred  so  late  in  the  week 
that  we  cannot  give  a  more  extended  no- 
tice. 


MUSIC  RECITAL. 
A  Music  Recital,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  was  given  in  the  upper  hall 
of  the  building  last  Thursday  evening. 
The   artists  were  Mr.  J.  W.  Andrews, 
organist   and   director;   Miss  Shirreff, 
vocalist,   and  Mr.    Lovelace,  violinist. 
The  music  was  mainly  of  the  organ, 
of    which    instrument    Mr.    Andrews 
showed  himself  easily  the  master.     In 
his  skillful  execution  he  displayed  the 
I  tremendous,  power    which    the   great 
j  organ  is  capable  of.     The   numbers  of 
I  the  programme  presented  by  Mr.  An- 
j  drews  will  show  what  a  feast  the  lovers 
1  of  organ  music   enjoyed  on  the   occa- 
sion.    It   is   a   question    whether   the 
fine  instrument  has  ever,  or  for  a  long 
time,  answered  to  the  touch  of  so  great 
a  matter. 

While  the  organ  naturally  monopo- 
lized the  time  of  the  entertainment, 
too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
numbers  sung  by  Miss  Shirreff.  Miss 
Shirreff' s  voice  was  superb  in  its  range, 
its  power  and,  at  the  same  time,  its 
sweetness  and  delicacy;  and  she  sang 
with  the  greatest  ease,  whatever  was 
the  demand  upon  her  fine  vocal  quali- 
ties. Mr.  Lovelace  performed  well 
his  part  in  accompanying  the  charming 
songstress. 

While  the  entertainment  was  grand 
in  quality  it  was  also  of  generous 
length.     Following   is   the  programme 

1.  Organ — 

(a)  Fugue  in  F  major,  Book  3,  No. 

2,  Bach,  Mr.  Andrews. 
(6)  Pastorale  from   Sonata  Op.    42, 

Guilmant,  Mr.  Andrews, 
(c)  Russian      Romance,     Hoffman, 

Mr.  Andrews. 

2.  Songs,  with  violin  obligato,  Miss 
Shirreff  and  Mr.  Lovelace. 

(a)  Spring  Flowers,  by  Reinecke. 
(6)  Angels'  Serenade,  Braga. 

3.  Organ  Selection,  Chromatic  Fan- 
tasie, Thiele,  Mr.  Andrews. 

4.  Scene  and  Aria,  "Judith,"  Con- 
cone,  Miss  Shirreff. 

5.  Organ  Variations  on  an  American 
air,  J.  V.  Flagler,  Mr.  Andrews. 

6.  Song,  "Sacred  is  the  Weeping," 
Suppe,  Miss  Shirreff  and  Mr. 
Lovelace. 

7.  Organ,  Funeral  March,  and  Chant 
Seraphic,  Guilmant,  Mr.  An- 
drews. 
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BOSTON,  APEIL  26.  1891. 


The  unaffected  Interest  In  the  Utile  less  than  mar- 
vellous work  being  carried  on  at  the  Kindergarten  lor 
the  Blind  In  Jamaica  Plain  was  pleasantly  emphasized 
on  Monday  afternoon  at  the  reception  given  by  the 
ladles  of  tbe  visiting  committee.  Among  the  Rueats 
were:  Dr.  O.lver  Wendell  Holmes,  tbe  Kev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  I>.  D.,  Dr.  Samnel  Eliot,  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Pea- 
body, D.D..  Mr.  J.  E.Chamberlln,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott. 
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WILLIE    HO  BIN'S     PRO  GUESS. 


Ths  Blind  Deaf  Mute  Has  Learned  150 
Words  During  Her  Four  Months  Tuition 
—The  Awakeninar  of  a  Soul. 

Little  Willie  Robim,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  Texas  girl  at  the  Jamaica  Plain 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  is  making 
rapid  advancement  under  the  careful  tui- 
tion Trhich  she  is  receiving.  She  has  been 
xt  the  Jamaica  Plain  institution  a  little 
over  four  months,  and  the  12  -words  which 
she  "  acquired  within  a  few  weeKs 
after  her  admission  have  expanded  into  a 
vocabulary  of  150  words.  She  uses  short 
sentences  and  knows  by  name  a  number  of 
people,  including  most  of  the  pupils  of 
the  kindergarten.  One  of  the  pupils  left 
the  institution  the  other  day,  and  Willie 
missing  her,  spelt  out  her  name  a  number 
of  times. 

Willie  is  a  child  of  strong  attachments. 
One  of  her  greatest  friends  is  Mr.  Anagnos. 
On  one  oceasion  when  the  superintendent 
visited  the  kindergarten  on  a  rainy  day, 
Willie  was  much  troubled  because  he  did 
not  wear  rubbers.  When  Willie's  bed 
hour  arrives  on  the  day  of  Mr.  Anagnos' 
weekly  visit,  the  child  always  gets  the 
superintendent's  hat  and  coat  as 
an  intimation  that  it  is  time,  toe,  for 
him  to  tro.  Willie  became  very  fond 
of  Helen  Keller  during  tbe  hitter's  recent  stay 
at  the  kindergarten.  She  is  happy  with  all  the 
children  and  eniovsmucli  her  play  with  them. 
That  she  is  warmly  attached  to  her  teacher, 
Miss  Thayer,  goes  without  sarins;.  Becoming 
aware  the  other  day  that  Miss  Thayer  was  goinij 
out,  she  took  her  stand  in  the  doorway,  with  her 
hands  tightly  grasping  trie  jambs,  ready  to  dis- 
pute her  teacher's  passage.  It  is  not  wholly 
clear  yet  just  how  Willie  recognises  the  people 
whom  she  knows.  Some  persons  she  appears  to 
recognize  by  a  species  or  intuition,  not  depend- 
ing much  upon  touch. 

Willie  takes  the  kindergarten  work  like  the 
other  children  who  are  only  blind.  She  will  not 
begin  her  reading  tor  a  year  vet.  Sue  will  not 
be  seven  until  next  July  and  there  is  pleuty  o£ 
time.  She  is  given  an  object  lesson  every  day 
ami  lsas  become  familiar  with  the  different  parts 
of  her  head  and  body.  That  Willie  knows  what 
a  nose  is  was  manifested  very  amusingly,  shewas 
very  anxious  to  see  a  baby  and  would  often  spell 
the  word  "baby."  Finally  she  took  to  modelling 
a  baby  in  clay.  The  image  was  a  rough  one,  but 
it  was  plain  what  it  was  intended  to  represent. 
One  thing,  however,  puzzled  the  on-lookers. 
Willie  had  fashioned  an  additional  member  for 
the  "baby"  large  enough  to  answer  for  an  extra 
arm  or  leg.  It  was  not  until  the  child  spelt  out 
the  word  "nose,''  aKd  indicated  by  signs  its 
position  on  the  face,  that  tbe  use  of  the  remark- 
able men.ber  which  she  had  designed  became 
apparent. 

The  daily  routine  of  Willie's  life  Is  quite  a 
busy  one,  although  not  too  busy.  After  break- 
fast and  prayers,  she  maKes  up  her  bed.  and  at 
9  she  is  generally  given  some  little  lesson  in 
numbers.  Tbe  next  hour  is  SDent  out  of  d»ors 
wneu  the  weather  permits.  Gymnastics  and 
kindergarten  games  ill  the  hall  with  the  other 
children  follow,  and  at  1  2  comes  kindergarten 
gift  work  in  a  class  with  other  children. 
Dinner  is  at  1  o'clock,  and  at  2  there  is  another 
obiect  lesson,  followed  at  3  by  more  kinder- 
garten work. 

Willie  is  in  good  health  and  Is  much  improved 
in  aDDearauce  since  coming  to  the  Jamaica 
Plain  kindergarten.  She  is  a  bright  and  affec- 
tionate cl:ild,  and  uow  that  the  door  o:  her  mmd 
has  been  opened,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
she  should  not  reflect  as  much  credit  unon  her 
Instructors  as  have  Helen  Keller  anil  Edith 
Thomas. 


Der 

Blinde  nfreimcL 

Zeitschrifi  fiir  Verbessermig  des  Looses 
der  Blinden. 

(Organ  der  Blindenanstalten,  der  Blindenletarer  •  Congresse  and  des 
Vereins  zur  Forderung  der  Rlindenbildnng.) 

Unter  Mitwirkung   vieler  Blindenlehrer,  Aorzte  und  Bliuden 

herausgegebeu   und  redigirt  von  W.  Dlecker,  Director  der  Uheinischen 

Provinsdal-Blindenanstalt  zu   Di'iren. 

Art*  pietamjrie  rlabunt  lucem, 
caccique  vMebiiut. 

M.  2.  Uiir.en,  den  25.  Februar  1891.         Jahrgang  XI, 


-fi  The  Mentor  ist  der  Titel  einer  neuen  Blindcn-Zeitsclmt't 
(in  Schwarzdruck),  welche  von  eineni  Yerein  von  Zoglingen  der 
Bostoner  Blindenanstalt  monatlich  in  eineni  Hel'tc  (Office  37,  Avon 
Street,  Boston)  herausgegeben  wird. 

—  fi  Den  59.  Jahresbericht  der   Perkins-institution   zu 
Boston  ftthren  wir  deshalb  an  dieser  Stelle  an,  weil  er  aiisser  den 
Mittheilungen  iiber  die  Anstalt  mehrere  Artikel  von  allgemeiner  Be- 
deutung   enthalt.     So  beiichtet  darin   Herr  Director  Anagnos   ubei 
seine  im  vorigen  Jahre  unternommene  Reise   nach   der  alten   Welt, 
wo  er  30  Blinden-Anstalten  und  den  Pariser  Congress  besuckt  bat. 
Soin  Urtheil  iiber  die  europaischen  Anstalten  geht  dabin,  dass  die- 
selben  mehr  bestrebt  seien,  tiichtige  Arbeiter  heranzubilden,  wahrend 
die  amerikanischen  Institute  intelligente  Manner  und  Frauen  zu  erzieben 
suchten;  besonders  riihmt  er  das  deutscheUnterstiitzungssystem,  dein 
es   zu   verdanken   sei,    dass    drei   Viertel   aller    Entlassenen    ihren 
Lebensunterhalt  verdienten.  Wo  Anagnos  inittheilt,  dass  am  Pariser 
Congresse    keine    Deutscben  Theil    genoimnen  hatten,    kann    er    es 
nicbt  unterlassen,  einen  beftigen  Ausfall  gegen  Bismarck  und  seine 
Politik  zu  mathen,    dem  allein  er  die  Scbuld  zuschreibt,   dass  ganz 
Europa  in  ein  grosses  Kriegslager  verwandelt  sei,  worin  Bestrebungen 
der  Humanitat   und  Wissenscbaft   keinen   Platz   mehr   hatten.     Wir 
verstehen  nicbt,    was  dieser  zwei  Seiten   lange  politische  Excurs  in 
einem  Blindenanstaltsbericht  zu  bedeuten  hat,  zuiual  er  sachlich  niclit 
begriindet  ist,  denn  file  hat  das  Blindenwesen  in  Deutschland  einen 
solchen  Aufschwuug  genoimnen,  als  in  den  letzten  20  Jahven.  Ferner 
bat    in    dem  Bericbt   einen   allgemein  wissenschaftlichen  Werth  die 
ausfuhrliehe   Darlegung   des  Bildunggganges'  der  Taubstummblinden 
Edith  Thomas,  die  zweite  dreisinnige  Schtilerin  der  Bostoner  Anstalt. 
womit  wir  uns  spater  noch  einmal  eingehender  beschai'iigen  werden. 
Auch  wird   iiber   den  Fortgang   der  Ausbildung   der   Helene   Keller 
Naher.es  berichtet.  —  Die  Bostoner  Anstalt  zahlte  nach  dem  Bericbt 
im  vorigen  Jahr  201    blinde  Personen,   namlich    154  in  der  Schule. 
26  im  Kindergarten   und  21    in    den  Werkstatten   fiir  Erwachsene; 
von  diesen  sind  17  blinde  Lehrer  und  Bediehstele.    An  der  Anstalt 
sind  thatig:  1  Director,  1  Medicinal-Inspector,   13  Schullehrerinnen, 
7  Musiklehier,  7  Musiklehrerinnen,  2  Klavierstiinmlehrer,  6  Arbeits- 
febrer,  G  Arbeitslehrerinnen,  7  Wirthschafts-Dienstleute,  i  Drucker. 
Das  iiber  die  physische  Erziehung  der  Blinden  und  iiber  den  Kinder- 
garten Mitgvtheilte  ist  besonders  lesenswerth.  Leider  vermissen  wir 
in  diesem  wie  in   alien   sonstigen   amerikanischen  Berichten  nahere 
Angaben  iiber  das  Schicksal  der  Entlassenen. 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  1,    1801. 


JOHN  DOUQALL  ft  BOH. 

■'Wltneu"  Offlos,  Mootreol. 


^N  KELLER'S  APPEAL. 

PATHETIC   LETTER   OP  THE  WONDER- 
FUL LITTLE  BLIND  DEAF  MUTE. 


Jo-u.ik    noSto-TL,  f/laib 
.iit-ati  Litllf  ri o-u s  a^d   UtJiLS 
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mitk  So  manii  hi  to  an. -I  Lk.n<(S  to 
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Mr.  Goodhue,  of  Danville,  P.Q  ,  thus  writes 
concerning  the  foregoing  letter,  which  is  an 
exact  copy  by  photograph  of  a  letter  written 
by  the  blind  deaf  mute  Helen  Keller: — 

Some  of  your  readers  will  remember  the 
deeply  interesting  account  given  by  Prof. 
Murray  in  the  Witness  in  February,  1890,  of 
this  dear,  unselfish  little  girl.  She  is  bow 
nearly  eleven  years  of  age,  totally  blind  and 
deaf,  the  same  as  little  Tommy  Stanger,  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  whose  cause  she  so  touch- 
ingly  pleads  in  the  enclosed  letter,  entirely 
composed  and  written  by  herself.  Four  years 
ago,  as  noted  by  Prof.  Murray^  her  education 
was  first  commenced.  Before  that  time  she 
had  no  tangible  idea  of  language,  but  since  then 
the  rapidity  of  her  progress  has  been  almost 
beyond  belief,  and  the  story  of  her  most  sur- 
prising success  is  more  wonderful  than  any 
romance.  Not  only  has  she  learned  the  use  of 
language  and  to  read  and  write  with  those  won- 
derfully sensitive  fingers,but,  as  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  over 
a  year  since — "her  vocabulary  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend  more  than 
three  thousand  words,  which  she  can  spell 
without  a  mistake  and  which  she  uses  with  a 
freedom  and  accuracy  not  often  found  in  hear- 
ing children  of  her  age."  She  has  also  learned 
to  speak  by  placing  her  little  fingers  upon  the 
I  lips  and  throat  of  her  teacher  and  noting  their 
movements!  Wonderful  as  are  her  acquire- 
ments, however,  the  child  herself  is  still 
more  so. 

A  friend  in  Pennsylvania  thus  writes  me 
about  her  : — "  Her  natural  poetry  of  mind,  her 
unfailing  amiability,  her  perfect  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  the  good  intent  of  everyone,  and  her 
determination  never  to  see  anything  bad  in 
anyone  is  simply  marvellous." 

Another  friend,  in  speaking  of  her,  says : — 
"Her  little  heart  is  too  full  of  unselfishness 
and  affection  to  allow  even  a  dream  of  fear  and 
unkindness.  She  does  not  realize  that  anyone 
can  be  anything  but  kind-hearted  and  tender." 

The  simple,  trustful,  direct  manner  of  her 
appeal  for  little  Tommy  will  be  noticed  as 
snowing  this  trait  in  her  character.  She  is 
always  so  cheerful  and  happy  that  one  rarely 
thinks  of  pitying  her  even  with  those  terrible 
privations.  She  is  an  unconscious  reproof 
against  murmuring  and  repining,  as  well  as 
an  inspiration  towards  all  that  is  unselfish, 
good  and  true.  Her  love  of  flowers  is  beauti- 
ful to  see.  She  knows  and  can  correctly  name 
an  astonishing  number  of  different  kinds, 
usually  distinguishing  them  by  their  perfume. 
As  will  be  seen  by  her  letter,  she  dearly  loves 
all  kinds  of  pets.  This  winter  her  faithful 
dog, — a  trusty  guardian  and  affectionate  play- 
mate, to  which  she  was  greatly  attached, — 
was  killed  under  very  aggravating  circum- 
stances. Though  distressed  beyond  measure 
at  her  loss,  all  that  she  would  say  about  the 
murderers  of  her  pet  was,  "  They  never  could 
have  done  it  if  they  had  only  known 
what  a  dear,   good  dog  Lioness  was  I"    As 


soon  as  she  had  heard  of  little  Tommy's 
pitiful  condition,  her  tender,  sympathetic 
heart  could  not  bear  the  thought  that  he 
should  notshare  the  privileges  shenow  enjovs. 
By  her  unceasing  exertions  a  fund  has  been 
started  (to  which  she  has  contributed  her  own 
spending  money),  to  bring  the  little  fellow  to 
the  Institute.  The  expense  for  his  care,main- 
tenance  and  education  will  be  quite  a  con- 
siderable amount,  as  it  will  take  years  to 
teach  him,  and  his  father  is  too  poor  to  bear 
the  expense.  Feeling  sure  that  many  Witness 
readers  would  be  glad  to  aid  Helen's  unselfish 
work,  I  requested  her  to  write  the  above 
letter  for  publication,  which,  I  trust,  will  meet 
with  a  hearty  and  sympathetic  response. 

[Any  subscriptions  sent  to  the  Witness  in 
answer  to  the  above  appeals  will  be  forwarded 
to  Helen  Keller.] 
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NEW  YORK:     MAY:     1891. 


A  ROMANTIC  CONJUNCTION. 


Our  readers  will  scarcely  have  for- 
gotten little  Helen  Keller,  whose 
marvellous  attainments  under  the 
cruel  condition  of  being  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind,  have  been  described  in  the 
Sanitary  Era  as  they  transpired.  A 
new  and  no  less  interesting  stage  of 
development  now  appears  in  her 
benevolent  relation  to  the  case  of 
another  little  unfortunate.  Tommy 
Stringer,  says  the  news  item,  five 
years  old,  whose  home  is  at  Wash- 
ington, Penn.,  is  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  and  though  he  has  been  to  all 
the  specialists  in  Pittsburg,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  restore  any 
of  his  lost  senses.  Helen  Keller, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  being 
educated  at  the  Perkins  Institution, 
Boston,  learned  recently  of  Tommy 
Stringer's  case  and  promptly  set  to 
work  to  have  him  sent  to  Boston  so 
that  she  might  educate  and  train 
him.  She  at  once  decided  to  put  by 
$35,  which  had  just  been  given  her, 
as  a  starter  for  a  fund  to  educate  the 
little  sufferer.  She  wrote  to  Super- 
intendent Brown  of  the  Pittsburg 
Institute  to  that  effect,  and  told  him 
that  as  soon  as  she  got  enough 
money  she  was  going  to  start  to 
teach  Tommy  herself.  Another  gen- 
tleman, hearing  of  her  philanthropy, 
sent  her  $100,  and  she  is  now,  at 
Boston,  lending  the  force  of  her 
wonderful  intellect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  little  Tommy's  faculties. 
Two  gentlemen  have  agreed  to  see 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  money 
take  care  of  the  boy  properly. 


see 
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WEDNESDAY.    MAY    6,    1391. 


EDITH  THOMAS'S  HANDIWORK. 

"Wonderful  Skill  of  tne  Little  Blind  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Girl. 


Those  who  visited  the  interesting  exhibition 
which  was  recently  held  in  the  English  High 
School  were  apt  to  pass  by  a  little  collection  of 
articles  among  the  sloyd  exhibits  which  were 
fully  as  interesting  as  anything  shown.  The 
visitor  who  glanced  at  them  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner would  discover  little  that  was  striking;  but 
after  reading  the  name  attached  and  seeing 
that  they  were  made  by  Edith  M.  Thomas,  the 


little  blind,  deaf  and  dumbgirl,  U.mrexcellence 
of  workmanship  seems  but  little  less  than  mirac- 
nlous.  As  the  writer  was  inspecting  the  oxhi- 
bition,  he  met  Gustave  Larson,  the  teacher  who 
has  done  so  much  (or  the  extension  of  sloyd  in- 
struction in  Boston,  and  very  naturally  the  con- 
versation turned  upon  his  interesting  pupil  and 
her  work,  and  an  invitation  was  given  to  watch 
her  at  ho  weekly  lesson. 

Over  the  Warren  Street  Chapel  on  Warrenton 
street  is  a  room  which  has  been  fitted  up  for  in- 
struction in  sloyd  at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Shaw, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  has  had  instruction  in 
this  valuable  branch  introduced  into  the  fol- 
lowing -  named  institutions  :  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Westborough  Reform 
School,  common  school  in  Roxbury,  and  the 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Plain 
but  serviceable  bencbeB  thoroughly  equipped 
witli  tools  are  ranged  in  double  line  the  length 
of  the  room,  and  the  walls  have  cabinets  in 
which  ar*  placed  the  original  Swedish  models 
for  sloyd  and  specimens  of  dainty  wood  carving 
executed  by  Mr.  Larson  himself,  while  above 
them  hang  drawings  illustrating  the  correct 
positions  to  be  assumed  while  working  at  the 
different  models.    ■ 

At  this  place  Mr.  Larson  has  given  instruc- 
tion to  more  than  160  public-school  teachers,  as 
well  as  to  100  boys  or  more  from  the  Brimmer 
School,  and  upon  the  afternoon  of  the  visit  the 
room  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  a  normal 
class  composed  of  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
who  wero  engaged  in  an  examination  in  me- 
chanical drawing,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lar- 
son's system,  is  an  invaluable  accompaniment 
of  the  practical  exercises  in  wood  work.  At 
one  of  the  desks  a  blind  man  was  engaged 
in  work  under  the  careful  instruction  of  Mr. 
Larson,  using  the  tools  with  amazing  delicacy 
and  accuracy. 

It  was  half-past  three  when  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  room  opened  to  admit  a  young  lady 
accompanying  a  little  girl.  This  was  Miss  Har- 
riet M.  Markham  with  her  interesting  pupil, 
who  is  the  pet  of  the  class,  as  was  attested  by 
the  smiles  of  mingled  pleasure  and  pity  that 
came  to  the  faces  of  those  near  by  who  looked 
up  at  her  entrance.  Mr.  Larson  was  close  at 
hand  and  stepped  to  her  side.  It  only  required 
one  touch  to  tell  her  that  this  was  the  teacher 
whom  she  loves  so  dearly,  and  she  could  hardly 
contain  her  joy.  Her  expressive,  almost  beau- 
tiful face  lighted  up  with  joy,  and  she  reached 
up  to  kiss  him  while  her  fingers  moved  like 
lightning  with  the  messages  which  she  wished 
Miss  Markham  to  interpret  to  Mr.  Larson.  To 
communicate  with  others  she  uses  the  one- 
hand  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet,  and  to  receive 
communications  from  others  she  curves  her  lit- 
tle hand,  and  her  delicate  touch  catches  the 
different  letters  as  they  are  made  according 
to  the  same  system.  Her  principal  regret  has 
been  that  Mr.  Larson  has  not  yet  learned  the 
alphabet,  and  almost  every  day  she  takes  his 
hand  in  her  own,  turning  his  fingers  to  form 
the  different  letters. 

As  she  took  up  her  cloak  and  hat  she  showed 
Mr.  Larson  a  necklace  of  beads  which  she  had 
strung,  and  which,  unknown  to  Miss  Markham, 
she  had  put  on  expressly  to  show  to  him.  Then 
her  fingers  told  the  story  of  her  watch,  which 
Miss  Markham  repeated.  It  seems  that  she 
wanted  a  watch,  and  determined  to  earn  it 
herelf,  and  with  this  in  view  she  began  making 
little  pen-wipers  in  the  form  of  pond  lilies,  for 
which  she  found  a  ready  sale  at  twenty-five 
cents  each.  At  length  she  had  earned  enough 
to  buy  the  desired  watch,  and  that  very  morn- 
ng  she  had  got  it,  but  only  to  break  its  spring 
within  a  few  minutes,  and  the  story  of  her 
pleasure  and  her  subsequent  grief  was  what 
her  fingers  told  as  she  donned  her  long  apron 
preparatory  to  her  hour's  lesson. 

At  last  she  was  ready  and  Mr.  Larson  brought 
out  the  little  footstool  upon  which  she  was  at 
work  and  which  was  nearly  completed.  At  his 
instruction  Miss  Markham  told  her  that  the 
end  pieces  were  to  be  planed  down  to  fit  the 
length  of  the  stool  and  without  hesitation  she 
set  about  her  work.  The  board  was  taken  in 
hand  and  she  turned  to  that  part  of  her  desk 
where  she  knew  her  plane  was  kept.  It  was 
hard  work  for  her  to  plane  the  hard  wood,  but 
she  persevered  in  it,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  compare  lengths  with  that  of  the  stool 
which  she  knew  they  must  match.  At  last  she 
had  precisely  the  right  length  and  with  a  smile 
of  pride  she  returned  the  plane  to  its  place  and 
came  to  Miss  Markham  for  further  instruc- 
tions. 

"Round  the  corners"  was  Mr.  Larson's  direc- 
tion and  nothing  more  was  necessary.  The  two 
side-pieces  were  pressed  tightly  and  exactly  to- 
gether and  placed  in  the  vise,  after  which  she 
went  to  the  corner  of  the  bench  where  she  knew 
her  sand-paper  was  to  be  found.  With  this  she 
carefully  rounded  the  edges  of  the  boards,  deli- 
cately fingering  it  at  times  to  see  if  the  curve 
was  being  made  as  it  should  be.  Then  the 
boards  were  turned  and  replaced  in  the  vise 


where  the  othor  corners  wore  rounded  with  Just 
tho  same  accuracy.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other 
child,  blessed  with  tho  gift  of  sight,  could  have 
done  this  little  bit  of  careful  workmanship  in 
as  perfect  a  manner  as  little  Edith  did,  trusting 
simply  to  her  delicacy  of  touch  as  a  guido. 

Now  the  side-pieces  wore  to  bo  nailed  to  the 
stool,  and  as  she  turned  for  hammer  and  nails 
Miss  Markham  narratod  the  story  of  her  first 
trial  with  a  hammer.  To  the  best  of  her  knowl- 
edge Edith  had  never  felt  of  a  hammer  before 
beginning  her  lessons  in  sloyd,  but  her  rare 
sense  taught  its  use  at  first  touch.  Grasping  it 
near  the  head  she  began  driving  the  nail  into 
tho  board,  hitting  it  squarely  on  the  head. 
Without  any  previous  instruction,  she  felt  every 
moment  or  two  to  see  that  it  was  being  driven 
with  accuracy,  and  when  she  felt  that  it  had 
begun  to  slant  a  trifle  a  prompt  rap  was  given 
from  that  direction  to  correct  the  course. 

At  last  the  nails  and  hammer  were  brought, 
and  when  Mr.  Larsen  had  marked  with  an  aw  I 
the  points  at  which  they  should  be  driven, 
Edith  did  the  work  and  repeated  the  process 
upon  the  other  side-piece,  accurately  measuring 
the  distances  without  the  help  of  her  teacher. 
Before  she  had  entirely  completed  nailing  the 
side-pieces  to  the  stool  it  was  time  for  the  exer- 
cises to  close,  and  as  Miss  Markham  told  her 
that,  her  fingers  exclaimed  "Oh!  Oh!  Oh!"  and 
her  face  told  the  unwillingness  to  leave  her 
favorite  exercise.  A  moment's  insubordination 
followed  and  she  begged  that  she  might  stay 
until  she  had  finished  her  footstool,  but  when 
told  of  the  amount  of  work  that  romained  un- 
done she  reluctantly  put  up  her  tools.  One 
thing  still  remained  to  be  done,  and  that  was 
the  removal  of  the  shavings  from  the  bench. 
With  a  little  brush  she  went  over  it  again  and 
again,  with  occasional  touches  with  her  fingers 
to  see  that  all  was  being  removed,  and  she  only 
stopped  when  every  particle  had  been  brushed 
away. 

Saying  good- by  to  Mr.  Larson  was  hard  to 
her,  and  she  hugged  him  again  and  again  be- 
fore she  was  ready  to  start  with  Miss  Markham. 
When  she  was  ready  her  fingers  said  "Good-by 
for  a  week,"  and  she  started  off  alone,  walking 
down  the  stairs  without  any  help  from  Miss 
Markham. 

The  course  of  instruction  which  Mr.  Larson 
has  given  her  isagreat  source  of  pleasure  to  him 
and  is  a  striking  proof  of  his  genius  in  impart- 
ing his  information.  The  first  lesson  was  given 
in  March,  1890,  and  they  have  been  continued 
weekly  with  the  only  intermission  for  a  vaca- 
tion in  the  summer.  From  the  very  first  Edith 
showed  a  remarkable  aptness  in  the  handling 
of  tools  of  all  sorts,  and  after  once  fingering 
them  over  she  seemed  to  divine  the  right  use 
of  each  with  tho  same  accuracy  as  in  the  case 
of  the  hammer.  Her  first  model  was  a  dish- 
rack,  a  simple  affair  requiring  the  use  of  the 
saw  in  cutting  the  boards  of  exact  length.which 
she  did  with  amazing  accuracy,  and  the  piece 
was  finished  within  the  time  prescribed  for  a 
single  exercise.  The  next  two  days  were  spent 
in  the  manufacture  of  a  box  with  mitred  edges, 
which  was  in  the  exhibition  at  the  English  High 
School  together  with  one  of  larger  size  and  two 
picture  frames,  her  succeeding  models.  For  the 
ninth  lesson  she  used  a  drill-bit  for  the  first 
time  in  the  completion  of  a  yarn-winder,  which 
she  made  in  one  lesson.  Following  these  she 
made  a  spade,  a  bread-board,  a  brackett,  which 
is  a  difficult  model  for  any  beginner  in  sloyd, 
but  which  she  completed  in  eight  lessons  of  one 
hour  each,  a  paper-knife  and  the  foot-stool, 
which  is  just  being  finished  by  her.  All  of 
these  models  are  free  from  all  clumsiness  in 
execution,  and  the  different  pieces  are  fitted  to- 
gether with  all  the  pains  of  an  expert  carpen- 
ter. She  makes  all  the  measurements  herself 
with  a  rule  upon  which  inches  and  quarter 
inches  are  marked  with  tiny  brads,  and  her  ex- . 
actness  is  such  that  no  piece  has  yet  been  spoiled 
by  miscalculations.  Only  once  has  she  injured 
herself  during  her  course,  and  that  was  one  day 
when  she  was  sawing  a  board  as  she  felt  with 
her  linger  to  see  if  it  was  nearly  cut  through. 
A  slight  cut  was  the  result,  but  she  gave  no  in- 
dications of  suffering,  bearing  her  pain  like  the 
brave  little  girl  that  she  is. 
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LITTLE     HELEN     AND     TOMNIIE. 
BY   RUTH   A  ROY  I.E. 

MANY,  perhaps  all,  of  you,  my  dear  chil- 
dren,   have    heard   of  little    Helen    Keller, 
whose  reputation  is  indeed  worldwide.     In 
her  infancy  she  was  ill  with  a  terrible  fever 
which  left  the  poor  baby  to  grow  up  without 
sight,  hearing,  or  speech.     At  the  age  of 
ten  years  she  learned  the  marvelous  art  of 
mechanical  speech  ;  so  now  for  a  happy  year 
she  has  been  able  to  make  those  who  love 
her  understand   what   her  sweet    lips   are 
trying  to  say ;  this  renders  her  very  happy 
indeed.      Helen    is   a    wonderful    scholar, 
mastering   quickly   everything   taught   her. 
Although  but  eleven  years  of  age  she  can 
read,  write,  cipher,  and  compose  beautiful 
stories,  some  of  which  have  been  published 
in  St.  Nicholas.     Last  summer  she  found  a 
typewriter  during  a  visit   to   some   of  her 
cousins ;    immediately  she    made    inquiries 
until  the  use  and   manner  of  operating  it 
were  thoroughly  explained  to  her,  and  now 
she  can  write  a  perfect  letter  without  assist- 
ance upon  this   useful   instrument.      I  will 
send  you  a  letter  which  she  wrote  "  all  by 
herself,"  if  you  would  like  to  read   it,  re- 
membering that  it  was  written  by  a  child 
but  eleven  years  old  and  entirely  blind  and 
deaf.     Helen  is  possessed  of  a  remarkably 
sweet  and  charitable  disposition  ;  if  she  can- 
not speak  well  of  a  person,  she  will  close  her 
lips  tightly  and  not  say  anything.     In  con- 
versation with  her,  she  holds  your  fingers 
in  her  hand,  and  feels  them  while  you  make 
the  letters  of  the  deaf-and-dumb  alphabet. 
A  few  weeks  ago  some  one  told  this  dear 
child  that   there  was   in   the    county  poor- 
house  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  an  orphan  boy, 
four   years   old,   who   is   blind,   deaf,   and 
dumb.     Helen's  tender  heart  grieved  sadly 
over  this  unfortunate  child,  nor  was  this  all : 
she  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  adopt- 
ing him.    This  she  has  done.     Her  beloved 
friend,  Professor  Anagnos,  has   offered   to 
board  the  boy  free  of  charge  at  the  Perkins 
Institute,  where  Helen  herself  is  being  edu- 
cated, and  she  will   furnish   the   "  special 
teacher"  necessary  for  this  peculiar  work. 
"Little   Tommie "   is   now  a   scholar  sur- 
rounded by  every  advantage   in   this  won- 
derful  institution.     From  all  parts  of  this 
country  and  from  England  contributions  to 
"  Little  Tommie's  Fund"  have  begun  pour- 
ing in.    Surely  there  could  not  be  a  sweeter 
charity  and  more  lovely  instance  of  unself- 
ish obedience  to  the   Saviour's   command, 
"Freely  ye    have    received,   freely  give." 
Helen  will  have  her  little  stories  published 
and  sold  for  Tommie's  benefit,  and  everv 
penny  she  can  call  her  own  will  be  given  to 
swell   the    amount    needed    to    carry  him 
through  the  long  course  of  study  requisite  to 
fit  him  for  intercourse  with  the  world,  hith- 
erto a  dark,  silent  void  to  his  poor  little 
mind.     Surely   the   dear   Lord  will  abun- 
dantly bless  this  sweet  charity  and  the  dark- 
ened soul  to  whom  it  will  open  the  gates  of 
light ! 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  Mass.,  December  16.  1890. 
Dearest  Father,  —  Did   you   think   your 
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own  little  girl  had  "forgotten  you?  I  hope 
no  naughty  little  thought  whispered  such  a 
thing  to  you.  My  heart  is  full  of  tender 
love  for  you  and  dear  mother  and  darling 
little  sister.  Sometimes  I  am  a  wee  bit 
lonely  —  I  miss  my  home  so  much.  I  often 
wonder  what  precious  sister  is  doing,  and 
if  Lioness  and  Neddy  are  happy;  but  I 
have  a  great  deal  to  give  me  pleasure.  I 
have  such  fine  times  with  my  playmates ! 
You  would  be  greatly  amused  if  you  could 
see  me  at  nine  every  day,  for  that  is  the 
hour  we  have  sloyd.  We  learn  to  saw, 
plane,  and  measure  exactly  with  a  rule. 
Please  tell  Mildred  that  when  I  come  home 

J shall    probably   be    able    to    make    her 

something  very  pretty.  Merry  Christmas  is 
almost  here.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
Christmas-tree  in  the  parlor,  just  as  we  did 
last  year.  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  fun  to 
begin.  I  am  making  a  pretty  present  for 
teacher,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  it  is 
because  she  may  read  this  letter.  We  have 
a  gift  for  Mildred  which  will  make  her  laugh. 
Mr.  Anagnos  is  very  well.  He  comes  to 
see  me  as  often  as  he  can.  He  loves  your 
little  girl  very  much  and  she  loves  him 
dearly.  Thursday  we  were  invited  to  meet 
some  ladies  at  Miss  Curtis'.  One  of  them 
had  just  arrived  from  Europe.  She  told 
something  about  the  pope  which  I  did  not 
know  before.  He  never  walks  or  rides  as 
other  people  do,  but  when  he  wishes  to  go 
anywhere  his  attendants  carry  him  in  a  great 
chair.  He  always  wears  a  white  gown,  and 
visitors  kiss  his  hand.  I  have  a  kind  friend 
in  the  beautiful  and  ancient  city  of  Rome. 
Her  name  is  Mrs.  Terry — Mrs.  Howe's 
sister.  She  sent  me  a  pretty  blotter  by 
Mr.  Anagnos.  Is  it  not  nice  to  know  about 
people  in  distant  lands?  I  wonder  where 
my  beautiful  namesake  is  now.  Somewhere 
on  the  great  ocean  or  in  a  safe  harbor,  I 
suppose.  This  afternoon  I  expect  to  see  | 
a  little  native  Esquimaux  lady  at  Tremont  j 
Temple.  I  have  a  dear  little  playful  kitty ; 
I  love  to  dangle  a  string  for  the  pretty, 
graceful  thing  to  catch  in  her  velvety  paws. 
I  am  reading  the  wonderful  story  of  Life 
and  Her  Children,  and  also  Little  Women. 
I  hope  to  begin  my  French  lessons  soon.  \ 
Kiss  my  dearest  sister  for  me  and  tell  her  !' 
that  I  say  to  all  my  friends,  Mildred  is  as 
sweet  as  a  violet. 

Blue  and  fair  are  her  eyes, 

Golden  is  her  pretty  hair, 

And  rosy  and  soft  are  her  rounded  cheeks. 

Now,  kindest  father  in  all  the  world,  your  j 
child  must  say  good-by.  I  hope  Christmas 
at  home  will  be  a  very  happy  day,  and  that 
the  new  year  will  be  full  of  brightness  and  j 
joy  for  you  and  mother  and  every  one. 
Teacher  would  send  her  love  if  she  were 
here.  She  is  my  own  precious  teacher,  you 
'  know. 

From  your  loving  and  absent  child, 

Helen  A.  Keller.  ' 


SOUTH  BOSTON  BULLETIN, 


OUR  REPORTER. 


MAY,  1891. 


The  Mentor. 

The  Mentor  is  the  name  of  an  ably 
edited  and  neatly  printed  monthly 
periodical  published  in  Boston  by 
the  Alumni  Asssociation  of  the  Per- 
kins Institution  for  the  Blind.  It  de- 
serves and  we  hope  it  will  receive  a 
wide  circulation.  It  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  and  profit  to  the  blind  and 
seeing,  who  carefully  peruse  its  well  j 
filled  pages.  Our  Reporter  wishes 
it  the  largest  measure  of  success. 


Saturday,  May  9,  1891. 


LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 


MUSICALE. 
A  delightful  concert  was  given  on 
Friday  evening  last  week  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  by  Miss  Pierce,  soprano, 
Miss  Shaw,  harpist,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Holmes,  violinist  and  Miss  Agnes 
Snyder,  accompanist.  The  programme 
was  as  follows: 

1.  Song         Oh  Had  I  Jubal's  Lyre 

Miss  Pierce. 

2.  Harp,  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech 

Miss  Shaw. 

3.  Songs  with  Violin.  Autumn  and 
Spring  Songs,  Deep  in  a  Rose's  glow- 
ing heart,  One  Spring  morning. 

Miss  Pierce  and  Mr.  Holmes. 

4.  Harp,         Welsh  Melody 

Mies  Shaw. 

5.  Songs  with  Harp.  On  wings  of 
song,  Winds  in  the  trees. 

Miss  Pierce   and   Miss  Shaw. 

6.  Harp.  The  Nun's  Prayer, 

Sympathy. 
Miss  Shaw. 

7.  Song  Bolero, 

Miss  Pierce. 

8.  Songs  with  Harp  and  Violin,  Ave 
Maria,  The  Angel's  Serenade. 

Miss  Pierce,  Miss  Shaw  and 
Mr.  Holmes. 


SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,      MAY    9,    1891. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE  CONCERT. 

A  concert   was  given  at  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute Friday  evening  of  last  week.     The 
programme  presented  was  one  of  unusual 
merit  and  was  as  follows: 
Song,  "Oh,  Had  I  Jubal's  Lyre,"       Handel 

Mise  Pierce. 
Harp,  "March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech,'' 

Miss  Shaw.  Thomas 

Songs,  with  violin  obligato, 
"Autumn  and  Spring  Songs," 
"Deep  in  a  Rose's  Glowing  Heart,' 
"One  Spring  Morning,'' 

Miss  Pierce  and  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Holmes. 
Harp,  "Welsh  Melody,"  Thomas 

Miss  Shaw. 
Songs,  with  harp, 

"On  Wings  of  Song,"  ?  Mendelssohn 
"Winds  iu  the  Trees,"  S  Thomas 

Miss  Pierce  and  Miss  Shaw. 
Haip  solos,  * 

"The  Nun's  Prayer,"  \    Oberthiir 
"Sympathy,"  $  Aptommas 

Miss  Shaw. 
Song,  "Bolero,"  Thomas 

Miss  Pierce. 
SoDgs,  with  harp  and  violin, 

"Ave  Maria,''  }  Bach,  Gounod 

"The  Angel'o  Serenade,"  ji        /       Braga 
Miss  Pierce,  Miss  Shaw  and  Mr.  Holmes. 
Accompanist,  Miss  Agnes  Soyder. 


WBTH     SUPPLESVlEFiJT. 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  MAY  14,  1891. 


I  HELEN  KELLER'S  WORK. 

The   Bubiioriplioim    Which    She    Hm    Re- 
ceived for  Tommy  SlrinBcr. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  at  a  recent  Cather- 
ine at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind,  Rov. 

j  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  spoke  ol  the  generosity  of 
little  Holon  Keller,  the  blind  mute  of  whom 

|  so   much    has   been    written,     in    giving   her 


own  money  to  secure  the  admission  to 
the  Kindergarten  School  of  little  Tommy 
Stringer,  a  poor  child  afflioled  like  herself  with 
the  loss  of  several  senses.  The  following  letter 
from  Helen  makes  an  appeal  to  the  public 
which  sannot  fail  to  interest  philanthropic  men 
and  women.  She  writes  in  very  clear,  printed 
letters  as  follows: 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachu- 
setts School  For  the  Blind, 

South  Boston,  May  14,  1801. 
My  Dear  Colonel  Clavp: 

I  hope  you  will  publlsn  in  The  Journal  the  in- 
olosed  list  of  tho  friends  who  have  helped  brine 
gladness  Into  the  life  of  our  dear  little  Tommy. 
There  are  many,  many  other  good  people,  I  am 
sure,  who,  when  they  read  in  the  papers  what 
has  been  doue  for  "  Baby  Tom,"  will  wish  to  do 
something  for  him.  It  is  beautiful  to  try  to 
make  little  children  happy  and  helpful,  and 
that  is  what  education  will  do  for  Tommy.  And 
something  makes  me  feel  sure  ttiat  every  little 
boy  and  girl  who  hears  about  Tommy's  sad,  still 
life  will  be  eager  to  help  make  it  bright  and 
beautiful.  Hoping  that  we  shall  continue  to  re- 
ceive money  for  Tommy's  fund,  I  am  your  little 
friend,  Helen  Keller, 

subscriptions. 

Mrs.  John  C  rhlllips $100  00 

Ellen  T). ,  Robert  and  Harry  Bellows 5  50 

KUen  11.  Bellows,  second  contribution 6  10 

Helen  Keller 100 

George  O.  Goodhue,  Canada 10  00 

Miss  Lee C  On 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks 10  00 

Miss  G.  Lowell 6  00 

Through  .Dr.  Eliot 7  00 

Miss  Edith  Rotch 60  00 

M.bs  M.  0.  Mlxter '20  00 

Through  Mrs.  Thorn's  Mack 27  00 

Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Ellis WO  00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell 100  00 

Benjamin  Fosa,  Jamaica  1'lain 6-27 

Sammy  and  Johnny  Moi  ison 5  00 

Mrs.  L.  L.  C 10  00 

Mary  C.  Learned,  New  Loudon,  Conn ...       6  Ou 

M  rs.  Wade,  Lexington 6  00 

Pupils  of  Miss  Ellen  J.  Harding's  private  school, 

Jamaica  nam 30  00 

Tennessee  Deaf  Mute  Helpers,  through  Mrs.  L.  A. 

Houghton 10  25 

Cash,  through  Mr.  Jackson 6  00 

Mlaa  Helen  Healy 8  00 

Miss  Editii  Luce,  Ave  years  in  advance.... fi  00 

Mrs.  Dudley  Pickman 10  00 

Miss  Lucy,  John  and  Rosamond  Saltonsfcall 20  00 

Other  smaller  subscriptions  bring  the  total  to #696  12 

Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Helen 
Keller  or  by  M  Anagnos,  Director. 


Boston  lESmlg  ©raoeiler 

THURSDAY,  MAY  14,  1891. 


LITTLE  TOMMY  STRINGEK. 


We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing donations  and  annual  subscrip- 
tions for  the  education  of  Tommy 
Stringer: 

Mrs.  John  G.  Phillips,  $100:  Miss  L.  J. 
Cogswell,  50c. ;  Ellen  D.,  Rooert,  and  Henry 
Bellows,  85.50:  Ellen  D.  Bellows,  second 
contribution,  $5.10:  Helen  Keller.  $1;  Geo. 
O.Goodhue,  Canada.  $10:  Miss  Fannie  ri. 
Marrett,  81;  Miss  Lee,  85;  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  810;  Harry  Montagnier,  50c. :  a 
fiieud,  81;  lor  the  fund,  $2;  Miss  Mnv  Mott- 
Smith,  82;  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  $1;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Coffin  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Davis,  through 
Helen  Keller,  81;  Miss  G.  Lowell.  85;  a 
friend,  50c;  a  iriend,  50c.;  through  Dr. 
Eliot,  87;  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  850;  MissM.C. 
Mixter,  820:  through  Mrs.  Thos.  Mack.  $27; 
Mrs.  Julius  Eichberg,  85;  H.  B.  Barney.  81; 
Judy,  82;  Mrs.  Lucius  Cushing,  $1;  Rev. 
Dr.  G°orge  E.  Ellis.  SIMI:  Miss  Anna  C. 
Lowell,  ilOO:  Benjamin  Foss,  Jamaica 
Plain,  86.27;  Sammy  and  Johnny  Morrison, 
85;  Mrs.  L.  L.  C,  810;  Mary  C.  Learned. 
New  London,  Ct,  S5;  Mrs.  Wade,  Lexing- 
ton. 85;  six  of  Helen's  friends,  81;  punils  of 
Miss  Ellon  J.  Harding's  private  school.  Ja- 
maica Plain,  §30;  Tennessee  Deaf  Mute 
Helpers,  through  Mrs.  L.  A.  Houghton, 
810.25;  cash,  thiough  Mr.  .lackson,  85; 
through  Ladies'  Auxiliary  society,  82;  M  si 
Helen  Healy,  85;  Miss  Editii  Luce,  fi ,  e 
years  in  advance,  85:  Mile.  Peyrand,  an- 
nual, 81;  Miss  May  Whitwell.  ai.imal.il; 
Mrs.  Dudley  Pickman,  annual,  i-io.  Mit-s 
Lucy,  John  and  Rosamond  Salton'tall.  an- 
nual, 820;  Thomas  R.  Parker.  Bergen  Point, 
N.  J.,  annual.  81.    Total.  4596.12. 

Further  contributions  will  he  thank- 
fully received  and  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged by  Helen  Keller,  or  by 

M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. . 

Communication. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by 
Helen  A.  Keller,  the  noted  deaf,' dumb 
and  blind  girl: 

Perkins  Institution  and  1 

Mass.  School  for  the  Blind.        > 
South  Boston,  May  14,  1891.) 
My  Dear  Editor  Traveller, 

You  will  make  a  lit  tie  girl  very  happy  by 
publishing  the  enclosed  list  in  the  Travel- 
ler. I  am  sure  that  kind-hearted  people 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  so  ntu'-h  mouey 
has  been  given  towards  dearlittle  Tommy  s 
education.  I  know  that  everybody  would 
wish  lo  help  Tommy  when  they  knew  his 
sad  story.    It  is  so  very  pitiful   to   he   hind 
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Perkins  Institution 


A\assachusetts  5chool  for  the  Blind. 


Boston,  May  g,  1891. 
To  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution :  — 

The  Commencement  Exercises  of  this  School  will  be  held  at 
Tremont  Temple,  on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  P.M.,  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.D.,  presiding. 

You  are  most  cordially  invited  to  honor  the  occasion  with  your 
presence. 

The  seats  on  the  floor  and  in  the  first  balcony  of  the  Temple 
will  be  reserved  for  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Institution,  to  whom  this  invi- 
tation is  sent,  until  Saturday,  May  25.  Tickets  are  ready  for 
delivery,  and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  are 
requested  to  send  me  a  postal  card  indicating  the  number  wished 
for.    It  will  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  forward  them  at  once. 

The  seats  will  be  reserved  until  three  o'clock,  punctually,  when 
standing  persons  will  be  permitted  to  occupy  all  vacant  places. 

M.  ANAGNOS. 


and  'leaf  and  small  and  helplcm  altogether 
■  re  so  kind    an"   gem 
I  mil,"  ihcre  is  inn  li  kin  mess  in  all 
I  rid.     I   hone  loving      ttl     cln.dren 
an'!  their  generous   friends  will  cnul 
work    for  Tommy  until  his   fund  is   com- 
pleted.        _  ,-..,,•      1 
From  your  little  friend, 

lli-.i.r.'.  A.  Keller. 


^A.  ;.— -,,";—-.,  .  ,.~-;:.  >..—-...  '     —  -  ~  ~ 
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LITTLE  TOMMY  STRTUGER. 

The  following  acknowledgment  of  snbscrip. 
tious  comes,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
Helen  Keller,  in  which  the  says:  "Will  you 
please  tell  the  loving  little  children  and  their 
friends  who  are  working  for  Tommy  that  he  is 
as  happy  uDd  playful  as  a  little  kitten.  He  bai 
found  out  that  the  world  is  full  of  loving 
friends,  so  he  climbs  into  everybody's  arms 
and  is  quite  content  if  His  friends  low 
He  has  learned  to  walk  and  to  feed  himself, 
and  to  get  into  all  sons  of  mischief  when  bis 
teacher  is  not  watching  him.  I  am  sure  the 
little  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  helping 
make  little  Tom's  life  happy  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  he  has  a  bright,  intelligent  face  and 
two  dimpled,  biby-like  hands.  1  hope  the 
children  who  see  and  hear  will  continue  to 
work  for  him  until  his  fund  is  completed,  and 
educaiiou  has  tilled  bis  soul  with  light  and 
music." 

We  acknowledge  the  rec-iot  of  the  follow- 
ing donations  and  annual  subscriptions  for  the 
education  of  Tommy  Striker: 

Mrs.  John  C.  ITliUlpa glOO  00 

MUs  L.  T.  Cogswell 50 

Ellen]).  Itohertand  Henry  Bellov.-B 

Ellen  D.  Bellows,  *econu  contribution 6  10 

Helen  Keller 

Geoege  0.  Goodhue,  Canada 10  00 

Miss  lanny  L.  Ma.-relt 

.Miss  Lee 5  00 

I  he  Rev.  Phillips  UrooKS 

Harry  ilonlayuier 

a  friend 

For  the  fluid 

Miss  May  Mott-Smltn 

Mis;  Annette  V.  Krj--  a 4  00 

Miss   Marv  C.  ConTu  and  Mrs.  L.    c.  Duvij 

through  Helen  Keller 4  00 

Miss  G.  Lowell 5  00 

A  friend 

A  friend 60 

Through  Dr.  t'llot 

Miss  Ldith  liolcii 50  00 

.Mis,  M.  c.  Mixter 20  00 

Through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack 

Mrs.  Julius  Eiehberg 5  00 

H.  B.  Baruey 1  00 

Judv It  00 

Mr;.  Lucas  CuBbing 1  00 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  li  Ellis joo  00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowed J 

Benjamin  Foss.  Jamaica  Plain <;  l'T 

Sammy  and  Johnnv  M orison. . . , 

Mrs.  L.  L.  C .' 

Mary  c.  Learned.  New  London,  Conn 

M  rs.  Wade.  Lexington 6  00 

Six  of  Helen's  friends i  00 

Pupils    of   Miss    Ellen   J.  Harding's  private 

school,  Jamaica  Plain 30  00 

Tennessee  Deaf-mute  Helpers   through   Mr?. 

L.  A.  Iloushton 10  25 

Cash  through  -Mr.  Jackson 

Through  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society 2  00 

Miss  Helen  Healy 5  00 

MUs  Edith  Luce,  five  years  in  advance 5  00 

Mile.  Peyraud,  annual 1  00 

Miss  May  Whitwell,  annual 1  00 

-Mrs.  Dudley  Pickman,  annual 10  00 

iliss   Lucy,  John  and  Kosamond  SaltonstalL 

annual 20  00 

Thomas  K.  Parker,  Bergen  Point,  X.  JM  an- 
nual         I  00 

Total S538  IS 

Further  contributions  will  be  thanKfuily  re- 
ceived and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Helen 
Keller  or  by  M.  Anagn'os.  Director. 

Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 


BOSTON  HERALD. 

PUBLISHED  EVEEY  DAT  Df  THE  YEAB. 
Vol.LXXXIX,,Ko,  134. 

THIBSDAV,    MAX    14,     1  891. 


Please  observe  that  the  seats  will  be  reserved  until  3 
o'clock  only,  and  that  members  of  the  corporation  and  all 
other  friends  and  patrons  of  the  institution,  to  whom  this 
invitation  is  sent,  can  have  their  choice  of  tickets  until 
Saturday,  May  23rd.  Please  be  so  kind  as  to  send 
your  order  without  delay. 

M.  AhlAGNOS-. 


WORKING  FOR  ANOTHER. 


little  Helen  Keller  stakes  an  Appeal 
for  Aid  (or  a  Friend. 

To  the  Editor  or  the  HeraZd:  Will  you  kindly 
print  in  the  Herald  the  inclosed  list.  I 
think  the  readers  of  your  paper  will  be  glaa 
to  know  that  so  much  has  been  done  for  dear 
little  Tommy,  and  they  will  all  wish  to  share 
in  tne  pleasure  of  helping  htm.  He  is  very 
happy  Indeed  at  the  kindergarten,  and  is 
learning  something  every  day. 

He  has  found  out  that  doors  have  locKs. 
and  that  little  sticks  and  bits  of  paper  can  be 
got  into  the  keyhole  quite  easily,  but  he  d"es 
not  seem  very  eaeer  to  get  them  out  after 
they  are  in.  He  loves  to  climD  the  bedposts 
and  unscrew  the  steam  valves  much  better 
than  to  spell,  but  that  is  because  he  does 
not  understand  that  words  would  help  him 
to  make  new  and  interesting  discoveries.  1 
hope  that  goud  people  will  continue  to  work 
for  Tommy  until  his  fund  is  completed,  and 
education  has  brought  light  and  music  into 


T 


Wi 


his  little  lite. 
From  your  little  friend,  _ 

Helen  Kelleb, 

Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  School 

tor  the  Blind,  Soutn  Boston,  JVray  14,  1891. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing donations  and  annual  subscriptions  for 
the  education  of  Tommy  Stringer: 

Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips -...glOO  00 

MIsb  L.  T.  Cogswell 50 

Ellen  D.,  Robert,  and  Henry  Bellows . . . .  .  5  60 

Ellen  I).  Bellows,  second  contribution 6  10 

Helen  Keller 1  00 

George  O.  Goodhue,  Canada..  .  n ....... •  10.00 

Miss  Fanny  S.  Marrett ....«—._...  1.00 

Miss  Lee. 6.00 

Eev.  PhullDS  Brooks 10.00 

Harry  Montaguier -50 

A  friend 1.00 

For  the  fund 2.00 

Miss  May  Mott-Smith 2.00 

Miss  Annette  P.  KogerB 4.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Coffin  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Davis, 

through  Helen  Keller 4.00 

Miss  G.  Lowell 6.00 

A  friend 60 

A  friend 60 

ThroughDr.  Eliot 7.00 

Miss  Edith  Kotch 60.00 

MlssM.  (\  Mixter 20.00 

Through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack. 27.00 

Mrs.  Julius  Eichberg 6.00 

H.  B.  Barney 1.00 

Judy 2.00 

Mrs.  Lucas  Cnshing 1.00 

Kev.  Dr.  George  £.  Ellis 100.00 

Miss  Anna  C,  Lowell 100.00 

Benjamin  Foss,  Jamaica  Plain 6.27 

Sammy  and  Johnny  Morison 6.00 

Mrs.  L.  L.  C 10.00 

Mary  C.  Learned,  N  ew  London,  Ct 5.00 

Mrs.  Wade,  Lexington 5.00 

Six  of  Helen's  friends 4.00 

Pupils  of  Miss  Ellen  J.  Harding's  private 

school,  Jamaica  Plain 30.00 

Tennessee  Deaf  Mute  Helpers,  through  Mrs. 

L.  A.  Houghton 10.25 

Cash,  through  Mr.  Jacitson 5.00 

Through  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Society 2.00 

Miss  Helen  Healy 5.00 

Miss  Edith  Luce,  five  years  in  advance ....  5.00 

Mile,  l'eyraud,  annual 1.0© 

Miss  May  Whitwell,  annual. 1.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  Pickinan,  annual 10.00 

Miss   Lucy,  John  and  Rosamond   Salton- 

Stall 20.00 

Thomas  E.  Parker,  Bergen  Point,  H.  J. . . .'.  1.00 

Total S5D6.12 

Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Helen  Keller  or  by  M.  Anagnos. 

Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 


Donations    for   the    Education   of    the 
Stringer  Boy. 
The  following  acknowledgment  of  sub- 
scriptions comes,  accompanied  by  a  letter, 
from  Helen  Keller,  in  which  she  says : 

"Will  you  please  tell  the  loving  little  chil- 
dren and  their  friends  who  are  working  for 
Tommy  that  he  is  as  happy  and  playful  as  a 
little  kitten?  He  has  found  out  that  the 
world  is  full  of  loving  friends,  so  he  climbs 
into  everybody's  arms,  and  is  quite  content 
if  his  friends  love  trim.    He  has  learned  to 

1  walk  and  to  feed  himself,  and  to  get 
into  all  sorts  of  mischief  when  his 
teacher  is  not  watching  him.  I  am  sure  the 
little  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  helping 
make  little  Tom's  life  happy  will  be  glad  tc 
hear  that  he  has  a  bright,  intelligant  face 
and  two  dimpled,  baby-hke  hands.  I  hope 
the  children  who  see  and  hear  will  continue 
to  work  for  him  until  bis  fund  is  completed, 

;  and  education  has  filled  his  soul  with  light 

'and  music." 

AVe  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing donations  and  annual  subscriptions 

I  for  the  education  of  Tommy  Stringer : 

|  Mrs.  JohnC.  Phillips $100.00 

I  Miss  L.  T.  Cogswell 60 

Ellen  D.  Robert  and  Henry  Bellows 6.50 

Ellen  D.  Bellows,  second  contribution 6.10 

Helen  Keller 1.00 

George  U.  Goodhue,  Canada 10.00 

Miss  Fannie  L.  Marrett 1,00 

Miss  Lee 6.00 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks 10.00 

Harry  Montaguier .50 

A  friend 1.60 

For  the  fund 2.00 

Miss  Mary  Mott-Smith 2.00 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers 4,00 

Miss  Mary  C.  Coffin  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Davis, 

through  Hellen  Keller 4.00 

Miss  G.  Lowell 6.00 

A  friend 50 

Alrier.d 60 

Through  Dr.  Eliot 7.00 

Miss  Edith  ltotan 60.00 

MiBS  M.  (J.  Mixter 20.00 

Through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack 27.00 

Mrs.  Julius  Eichberg 6.00 

11.  P..  Barney 1.00 

Judy 2.00 

Mrs.  Lucas  dishing 1.00 

I  The  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis 100.00 

Miss  Anna  0.  Lowell 100.00 

Benjamin  Foss,  Jamaica  Plain 6.27 

Sammy  and  Johnny  Morrison 5,00 

Mrs.  L.  L.  C 10.00 

Mary  C.  Learned,  Xew  London,  Conn 6.00 

Mrs.  Wade,  Lexington 5.00 

Six  of  Helen's  friends 4,00 

Pupils  of  Mfss  Ellen  J.  Harding's  private 

school,  Jamaica    Plain 30.00 

Tennessee  Deaf  Mute  Helpers,  through  Mrs. 

L.    A.   Houghton 10.25 

Cash,  through  -Mr.  Jaolcson 5.00 

Through  Ladles'  Auxiliary  Society 2.00 

Miss  Helen  Healy.. ,  .        5.00 

Miss  Edith  Luce,  live  years  in  advance 5.00 

'  Mile.  Peyraud,  annual 1  00 


Miss  May  Whltewell,  annual 1.00 

Mrs.  Dudley  Pickman,  annual 10.00 

Mrs.  Lucy,  John  and  Rosamond  Saltonstall, 

annual 20.00 

Tli'mias  R.  Parker,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  an. 

nual 1.00 

Total 8596.12 

Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  gratefully  acknowledged  by 
Helen  Keller  or  by 

M.  Anagnos,  Director, 
Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 


FBIDAY.    MAY    15,    1891. 


LITTLE    TOMMY    STRINGER. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
donations  and  annual  subscriptions  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  Tommy  Stringer: 

Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips $100.00 

MissL.  T.Cogswell 50 

Ellen D.,  Robert)  and  Henry  Bellows c.50 

Ellen  D.  Bellows,  second  contribution 6.10 

Hellen  Keller 1.00 

GeorgeO.  Goodhue,  Canada 10.00 

Miss  Fanny  S.  Marrett 1.00 

Miss  Leo 6.00 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks 10.00 

Harry  Montaguier , 50 

A  Friend.,., 1.00 

For  the  Fund 2.00 

Miss  May  Mott  Smith 2. 00 

Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers : 4  00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Coffin  &  Mrs.  L.  0,  DaviSjthrougli 

Helen  Keller 4,00 

Miss  G .  Lowell 5.00 

A  Friend , ,50 

A  Friend no 

Through  Dr.  Eliot 7.00 

Miss  Edith  Botch 50  00 

Miss  M.  C.  Mixter 20.00 

Through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack 27.00 

Mrs.  Julius  Eichberg 5.00 

H.  B.  Barney 1.00 

Judy 2.00 

Mrs.  Lucas  Cushlng...  1.00 

Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis 100.00 

Miss  Anna  C.  Lowell 100.00 

Beniamin  Foss,  Jamaica  Plain 6.27 

Sammy  and  J  oiinny  Morison. 5.00 

Mrs.  L.  L.  C , 10.00 

Mary  C.  Learned ,  Ivew  London,  Conn 5.00 

Mrs.  Wade,  Lexington 5.00 

Six  of  Helen's  friends 4.00 

Pupils  of  Miss  ElleuJ.  Harding's  private  school, 

Jamaica  Plain 30.00 

Tennessee  Deaf-mute  Helpers,  through  Mrs.  L. 

A.  Houghton 10.25 

Cash,  through  Mr.  Jackson 6.00 

Through  Ladles' Auxiliary  Society 2. 00 

Miss  Helen  Healy 5. 00 

Miss  Edith  Luce.  5  years  in  advance 5.00 

Madamolselle  Peyraud,  annual 1.00 

Miss  May  Whitwell,  annual 1.00 

Mis.  Dudley  Pickman,  annual , 10.00 

Miss  Lucy*  John, and  Rosamond  Saltonstall,  an- 
nual  ! 20.00 

Thomas  R.  Parker,  Bergen  Point,  N.  J.,  annual  1.00 

8596.12 
Further  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Helen 
Keller  or  by  M.  Anagnos,  Director. 

Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 


In  the  peculiar,  but  beautifully  clear,  rectan- 
gular handwriting  of  the  blind  taught  at  the 
Perkins  Institution,— a  sort  of  reproduction,  or 
reflection,  rather,  of  the  raised  letter  text  in 
which  the  blind  read— comes  the  following  mis- 
sive accompanying  the  list  of  subscriptions  for 
the  education  of  the  latest  and  youngest  won- 
der at  that  school  so  prolific  in  genius,  Tommy 
Stringer.  The  writer  is  herself  one  in  whom  all 
who  have  watched  her  childhood  here  take  a 
keen  interest— and  why  may  be  divined  in  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  following : 

Will  you  please  publish,  in  your  paper,  the 
enclosed  list  of  the  friends  who  have  sent  us 
money  to  help  educate  our  little  Tommy?  I  am 
sure  the  kind-hearted  people  who  read  the 
Transcript  will  bo  glad  to  hear  that  "Baby 
Tom"  is  growing  very  happily  in  the  pretty 
child's  garden  at  Jamaica  Plain.  He  has  not 
learned  any  words  yet,  but  he  is  finding  out 
about  things,  and  by  and  by  he  will  discover 
that  language  is  the  most  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful thing  of  all.  For  when  we  can  read  and 
talk  we  are  not  blind  and  deaf  any  longer.  The 
wise  and  great  people  can  then  tell  us  all  that 
they  see  and  hear.  I  hope  loving  children  and 
their  kind  friends  will  continue  to  work  for 
Tommy  until  his  fund  is  completed,  and  his 
whole  life  is  made  bright  and  joyous.  From 
your  loving  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Keller, 


BOSTON  DAILY  ADVERTISER 

Established    1813. 


FRIDAY  MOENING,  MAY  lb,  1891. 


HELEN  KELLER'S  APPEAL. 

Sha  Writes  a  Pretty  Little  Letter  in   Behalf 

of  Her  Protege,  Tommy  Stringer- 
To  the  f.ilitor  of  The  Advertiser .— 

Will  you  please  publish  In  your  naner  the  en- 
closed   list  of  the   friends    who    have    sent    us 


monev  to  help  educate  our  dear  little  lommy? 
1  am  "verv  grateful  to  all  the  kind  people  who 
are  working  lor  the  dear  little  fellow,  and  so 
are  all  of  his  friends.  I  think  it  is  very  beauti- 
ful to  see  little  children  whose  own  lives  are 
lull  of  sunshine  and  love,  tryina  to  brius  light 
and  gladness  into  Tommy's  heart.  I  Hope  you 
will  tell  them  all  that  the  best  thing  in  the  world 
is  to  love  everybody  and  try  to  make  them 
haopy. 


J]tOTn_-u,c-u-ri. 
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The  contributions  foot  up  $596  and  include: 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Phillips,  ftlOOiEUen  D.  Robert  and 
Henrv  Bellows,  So  50;  Ellen  D.  Bellows,  second  con- 
tribution, 5  10:  Helen  Keller,  81;  George  O.  Goodhue, 
Canada,  S10;  Miss  Fanny  L.  Marrett,  81:  Miss  Lee, 
SB;  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  P10;  Mis-:  May  Molt  fcmiUk, 
§2  Miss  Annette  P.  Sogers,  gfcj  Miss  Mary  C.  Colli n 
and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Davis,  Si;  Miss  G.  Lowell,  £o; 
Miss  Edith  Rotch,  ,v?50;  Miss  M.  0.  Mixter,  820; 
through  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  $27  (  Mrs.  Julius  Eich- 
berg, >?5;  H.  B.  Barney,  81;  Judy,  S'2;  Mrs.  Lucas 
CusVug,  SI;  Kev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  #100;  M;ss 
Anna  0.  Lowell,  8:100;  Benjamin  Foss.  Jamaica 
Plain, fi?*27;  Sammy  and  Johnny  Morrison,  $5;  Mrs. 
L.  L.  0.,air);  Maw  0.  Learned. New  Loudon,  Com;.,  8o; 
Mrs.  Wade.  Lexington,  H5;  Pupils  of  Miss  ElleuJ. 
Harding's  private  school,  Jamaica  Plain,  820;  Ten- 
nessee deaf-mute  helpers  through  Mrs.  L.  A. .Hough- 
ton, 810  25:  Mtss  Helen  Healy,  £6;  Miss  Edith  Luee, 
Ave  years  in  advance,  $5;  Mile,  l'eyraud,  annual,  ,81; 
Miss  Aiarv  Vi'hitweU.  annual.  81;  Mrs.  Dudley  Pick- 
man  annual,  810;  Miss  Lucy.  John  aud  Rosamond 
SaltonstsM,  annual,  S20;  Thomas  R.  Parker,  Bergeu 
Point,  N.  J.,  annual,  1$.    Total,  So9fl  12. 
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I  wish  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  my 
readers  the  case  of  the  young  blind  deaf- 
mute,  Helen  Kellar.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  about  one  year  ago  Mr.  Wade, 
as  then  noted  in  these  columns,  presented 
the  child  with  a  young  mastiff.  Helen, 
during  her  holiday  visit  to  her  home  at 
Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  grew  very  much  at- 
tached to  her  "gentle  dog,"  as  she  styled 
poor  Lioness,  and  the  most  wonderful  let- 
ters for  a  child  of  10  to  write  that  I  ever 
read  were  those  written  to  Mr.  Wade  de- 
scriptive of  her  rambles  on  her  donkey 
Neddy  with  Lioness  in  attendance.  The 
child  is  a  born  poet,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  in  two  short  years  she  has  learned 
not  only  to  write  and  read,  but  to  speak  as 
well,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  celebrated 
Laura  Bridgman  was  no  apter  in  compari- 
son. In  accordance  with  some  nonsensical 
village  ordinance,  poor  Lioness  was  shot 
while  running  harmlessly  at  large  in  the 
square  near  her  home.  This  ocenrred  dur- 
ing Helen's  absence  at  the  institute  in  Bos- 
ton, and  when  she  heard  of  the  wanton  act 
she  only  said:  "I  am  sure  they  would 
not  have  hurt  poor  Lioness  if  they  had 
known  what  a  good  dog  she  was.  How 
frightened  she  must  have  been  at  having 
anyone  act  unkindly  toward  her."  Sever- 
al doggy  men  were  anxious  to  give  her  an- 
other dog,  but  generous-hearted  "Fighting 
Wade"  supplanted  us  all  by  sending  her 
a  sister  to  the  dead  pet. 

* 
*      * 

While  Helen  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Wade 
at  Hulton  she  heard  of  a  brother  unfortu- 
nate in  the  neighborhood  whose  parents 
were  too  poor  to  send  him  to  the  institute 
in  Boston  where  Helen's  marvellous  educa- 
tion had  been  effected.  It  straightway  be- 
came the  wish  of  her  heart  to  raise  a  suffi- 
cient sum  of  money  to  pay  for  poor  little 
Tommy's  education,  and  it  was  suggested 
to  Forest  and  Stream  that  those  who  had 
wished  to  contribute  to  the  fund  for  buy- 
ing a  new  dog  could  extend  their  mite  in 
this  merciful  direction.  A  fund  was  ac- 
cordingly started,  and  contributions  have 
been  received  even  from  across  the  herring 
pond.     Nevertheless,  the   fund  is  still  la- 


mentably  small,  and  my  present  purpose 
in  writing  is  to  beg  those  who  can  afford  it 
to  send  me  a  few  dollars  towards  the  char- 
itable little  blind  girl's  fund  of  mercy. 
Think  what  it  is  for  a  human  being  to  be 
so  fearfully  afflicted.  To  be  not  only  deaf, 
but  dumb  and  blind  as  well.  A  creature 
in  God's  own  shape,  yet  without  even  the 
sense  or  instincts  of  a  brute  ;  for,  depend- 
ing as  we  humans  doonly  on  thesenses  these 
unfortunates  are  without,  the  instincts 
even  must  lie  dormant  until  aroused  by 
the  marvellous  treatment  of  the  Boston 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Therefore,  dear 
reader,  out  of  your  plenty  spare  a  little  to 
aid  in  obtaining  for  a  human  being  the  ed- 
ucation that  will  reclaim  him  from  a  con- 
dition lower  than  that  of  any  brute. 

Pogwhjp. 
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Blin  d,  Department. 


The  Mentob  for  May. 


The  Mentor  is  with  us  again,  and  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  charm.  Our  notes  on 
the  April  number  were  published  only  a 
week  or  two  ago,  though  they  Mere  writ- 
ten in  due  time.  That  will  not  alter  the 
I'aet,  however,  that  the  Mentor  is  only  a 
monthly  periodical,  and  that  too,  one  of 
the  most  useful  that  come  to  us. 

The  excellent  article  on  the  unmusical 
girls  is  well  worth  the  price  of  the  maga- 
zine. It  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  our 
girls  who  can  make  the  battle  of  life  as 
musicians.  As  with  ordinary  girls,  most 
of  them,  who  have  been  born  rich  must 
win  their  bread  with  their  hands.  Many 
times  within  the  last  few  months,  we 
have  directed  attention  to  this  same  sub- 
ject, and  gladly  refer  to  its  fine  and 
suggestive  article  in  the  same  interest. 
Tin.'  safest  and  best  career  for  most  of  our 
nil  Is,  is  certainly  domestic  employment! 
The  accomplishments  acquired  at  school 
will  not  be  a  disadvantage  in  this  kind  of 
work,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  great  help. 
Let  us  try  to  tench  all  our  gins' how  to 
make  the  home  attractive,  and  these  very 
homes  ll;;>l  have  sheltered  them  before, 
will  receive  them  back  from  us  with 
..'il  cherish  them  for  their 
worth,  as  well  as  for  the  affections 
that  bind  us  so  closely  together. 


Dreams  of  the  Blind. 


ietie.c  of  the  blind  in  the 
i.  al  I''".'  of  dreams  is  contradictory;  They 
never  dream  of  seeing  things  they  have 
never  seen,  just  as  the  man  born  deaf 
never  dreams  Of  hearing.  The  blind  man 
may  kuow  df  foreign  countries,  but  seldom 
dreams  of  them,  and  when  he  does, 
dreams  only  of  reading  about  them  or  of 
hearing  them  spoken  of.  H-e  never  sees 
as  vivid  a  picture  as  would  have  been 
presented  to  his  mind  if  he,  had  seen 
them.     A  notable    case    of    reminiscent 


i  dreaming  was  thai  of    a     blind    man    of 
Boston  who  lost  his  sight  at  the    age    of 
eight.     He  frequently    dreamed    of    the 
city  streets  as  he  remembered    them,    but 
never  saw  the  country  in  his  dreams    be- 
cause he  never  was  in  the  country    previ- 
ous to  losing  his  sight.   Another    boy     ot 
New  York  State  had  never  seen  the  city, 
but  previous  to  losing  his  eyesight    lived 
in  the    country.     To    him,     in    dreams,  j 
country  sconces  were   constantly  present,  J 
while  he  never  dreamed  of  the  city.  Blind 
people   frequently   dream  of  things    they 
have  heard  mentioned,  but  never    dream 
of  seeing  them,     A  blind    girl    in    Indi- 
anapolis once  attended    a    large    chuich, 
the  music  of  which  was  in  part  furnished 
by   a-   superb    organ.     She    was    greatly 
impressed,  never  before  having    heard    a  ' 
church  organ,  and  afterwards    frequently  i 
dreamed  of  hearing  it,  but,     not    having  ' 
the  faintest  idea  what  it    was    like,     she  I 
never  dreamed  of  seeing  it.   While    blind  | 
people  often  dream  of  hearing  a    band  of  | 
music,  they  never  dream    of    seeing-  the 
performers,    unless    bbndcess    came    on  j 
subsequent  to  having  seen  a  band  play.  A  | 
young  girl  of  Ohio,  who  was  born  blind,  I 
was  taken    by    her    companions    to    the 
woods  one  day,     where    she    heard    the 
birds  sing.     She  described    the  songs   of  ' 
the  birds,  and  on  the   piano    endeavored 
to, imitate  them,  but  could    not    describe 
the  birds  themselves,     Having    however, 
gained  an  idea  of  a  bird  from- a    descrip- 
tion which  was  once  read  her  of  an  ostrich, 
the  birds'iof  the  wood  had  to    her    mind 
the  geneal  characteristics  of  ostriches. 
There  was  lately  an  inmate  of  a  Missouri 
institution,,    says,  a.,writef<  in  the     Glohe- 
Demptrat,  ,  \\ho  read    a,  great   deal,  and, 
though,  his     reading  . 'iechidtd    poetry, 
•romance  and  history ,-"he  was  particularly 
ifond,  of  travels.     Though  his   mind    was 
tilled  day  by  day  wifJS 'accounts  of   what 
he  ha.,!  read,  he  never    dreamed    of    the 
subject-matter  of  his  reading,  Which1  was 
a  rather  remarkable  fact,  for  it  might   be 
supposed  that  his  reading   would   revive 
itself  in  his  dreams'.    It  did  not,  however, 
for  he  dreamed  of  noises  he  heard  in   the 
street — of  the  cable  cars  which  passed  the 
door,  of  dogs  barking,  of  horses  neighing, 
of  the  voices  of   boys   shouting   at   their 
play,  of  the  sound  of  fire-crackers  on  the 
Fourth     of   July,    of   the   voices   of   his 
associates  in  the  institution,  of   incidents 
that  might  happen  in  school  and   home, 
|  of  his  daily  lessons  and  exercises,  of  ques- 
i  tions  asked   by  teachers  and  of  answeis 
i  given    by  pupils.     But  never  did  he  by 
any  change  dream  of  seeing,   for    he  had 
j  been  born  blind. 

The  blind  frequently  dream  of  their 
amusements,  for.  although  deprived  of 
light,  there  are  still  sports  and  games, 
which,  to  a  limited  extent,  are  open  to 
them  all.  When  they  once  throughly 
understand  the  limits  of  the  playground 
they  are  without  fear,  but  when  not 
throughly  at  home  they-  act  as  would 
a  man  walking  in  the  night,  for  they 
are  perpetually  in  the  dmk.  Their 
games,  however,  are  more  varied  than 
might  be  supposed.  They  wrestle,  run 
races,  a  certain  number  of  stops  being 
marked  off  for  them,  and  the  limits  of 
the  race  ground  being  kept  in  mind;  they 
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the  women,  of  their  sewing;  the  men  of 
their  broom- making,  of  their  wearing, 
Beading  and  spinning.  They  dream  of 
business  intercourse  and  disputes  with 
their  customers  and  with  persons  with 
.  whom  they  they  have  business  dealings, 
but  never  of  seeing  them.  A  gentleman 
who  was  formerly  an  inmate  of'the  in  li 
tut  ion  in  this  city  says  that  in  his  dreams 
he  met  with  inmates  of  the  institution 
awl  saw  them  us  clearly  as  though  he 
had  always  seen;  and,  what  was  remark- 
able, recognized  tbem  by  sight .  even 
before  they  spoke  irom  the  description  he- 
had  had  of  them.  He  dreamed  of  scenes 
he  had  once  witnessed,  and  in  his  dreams 
attended  picnics  and  out-duor  gatherings 
in  once  familiar  spots,  rode  on  the  street 
cars  aqd  recognized  acquaintanees, .  and 
never. in  his  dreams  was  conscious  of  his 
blindness.  Very  justly,  therefore,  he 
pronounced-, his  dream  life  the  best  por- 
tion of  his  existence. 

A  blind  man  some  years  ago  in  this 
city  gained  his  subsistence  by  begging  on 
the  trains.  He  frequently  dreamed  of 
his  business,  of  the  cars,  of  the  people  he 
met,  but  never  dreamed  of  seeing  an 
engine,  and  from  a  familliar  name  given 
the  locomotive,  gained  the  idea  that  it 
had  a  head  like  a  horse  and  puffed ■•  and 
whistled  through  its  nose.  A  blind  boy 
in  this; city  who  has  never  seen  anything, 
has  no  idea  what  a  street-car  looks  like, 
but,  when  he  steps  into  a  winter  cai , 
thinks  it  must  resemble  a  hou.-e,  ard  that 
a  summer  car  must  look  like  a  church, 
for  it  has  rows  of  benches  like  the 
churches  which  he  has  attended. 

The  dreams  of  people  born  blind  reflect 
their  daily  life  just  as  those  of  a  man 
born  deaf  and  dumb  never  transcend  the 
limits  of  his  experience.  The  latter  never 
dreams- of  people  talking  to  him1  save  by 
signs,  nor  of  ever  learning  anything  save 
by  sight. and  the  use  of  the  ringer  lan- 
guage. He  dreams  of  what  be  sees,  but 
evt;u  in  dreams  he  is  compelled  to  rely 
upon  the  sign  language.  A  deaf  and 
dumb  man  in  this  city  recently  dreamed 
that  being  in  the  street-car  he  saw  the 
people  talking  and  laughing  about  him. 
He-  knew- that  the  conversation  and  laugh- 
ter-were with  reference  to  himself, 
though  he.could  not  tell  what  was  the 
matter  until  after  he  had  left  the  car, 
when  he  ascertained  he  bad  put  ou  his. 
coat  wrong  side  out.  Another  recently 
dreamed  of  an  interesting  lecture  he  had 
heard  about  the  Jeanette  expedition  to 
the  polar  regions,  the  lecture  being  illus- 
trated by  magic  lantern  views  and  given 
thoughout  in  the  sign  language.  Like 
the  dcaf-aud-duinb  man,  the  blind  man 
who  was  born  so  carries  his  infirmity  into 
his  dream  life.  He  wanders  to  ard  fro 
in  a  dream-world  where  he  learns  onlv  by 
heariug,  touching,  tasting  and  smelling. 
He  gains  new  ideas  from  these  senses 
only'  and  even  in  sleep  he  is  blind  as  in 
his  waking  hours. 
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ur.  sight  is  the  most  enjoyable  of  our 
senses,  and  the  loss  of  it  our,,  greatest 
deprivation.  The  man  borp,  deaf  and' 
dumb  can  acquire  much  information  with 
his  eyes  alone,  and  it  is  .  a  well -Jin  own 
fact  that  deaf-mutes  have  generally  a 
more  intelligent  look  than  the  blind. 
Around  the  congenital!}'  blind  the  world 
is  in  great  measure  closed,  for  even  in 
their  dream*  they  must  depend  on  their 
other  senses  for  information  and  pleasure. 
The  man  who  bus  once  enjoyed  the  gift 
of  sight  has,  whether  sleeping  or  waking, 
a  -great  advantage  over  men  who  'never 
saw;  the  former  knows  nothing  of  the 
world  except  such  parts  as  he  comes  in 
immediate. contact  with,  but'  the  latter 
can  recall  sights  he  has  witnessed,  and 
whether  sleeping  or.  waking  live  over 
agaiu  his  life  \vjth  something  of  the 
pleasure  experienced  by  the  old  man  who 
can  recall  and  describe  the  scenes  of  his 
youthful  days.  —Chicago- Journal.   .      ■■■■,: 

THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


BOSTON,  MAY  17,  1891. 


—  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  ex-president  of  Cor- 
nell University,  was  the  essayist  before  the  Round 
Tabid  Club  at  its  meeting  last  week,  reading  a 
paper  recounting  some  of  his  experiences  as  a 
diplomatist.  The  paper  was  a  most  entertaining 
one.  Dr.  White  recal'ed  an  incident  that  took 
place  when  he  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  and  Fred- 
erick Douglass  were  on  board  a  steamer  going  to 
San  Domingo.  The  captain  refused  to  let  Mr. 
Douglass  eat  at  the  table  with  the  cabin  passen- 
gers, as  he  was  a  colored  man,  and  Dr.  Howe 
and  Dr.  White  immediately  declared  they  would 
go  below  and  take  their  meals  with  Frederick 
Douglass,  which  chivalrous  resolution  they  pro- 
ceeded to  act  upon. 
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SUNDAY,  MAY  17,  1831. 


LITTLE  HELEN  KELLER'S  MESSAGE. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  little  Helen  Keller,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.    Yet  the 
editor  of  The  GLOBEnever  received  a  letter  better  than  hers  in  diction  or  spirit : 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 

AND  MASSACHUSETTS  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BLIND, 

South  Boston,  Mass. 
I  know  you  are  little  Tommy's  friend',  so  you  will  be  glad  to  publish  the  enclosed 
list  in  the  "Globe."  We  want  Tommy's  friends  to  know  what  has  already  been  done 
for  him,  and  we  hope  they  will  continue  to  work  for  him  until  his  fund  has  been  com- 
pleted and  his  whole  life  has  been  made  bright  and  helpful.  It  makes  me  happy  when 
people  want  to  help  Tommy. 

^^prji^t^f  all  4k^s 
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The  Globe  the  other  day  printed  the  list  which  this  remarkable  child  enclosed 
with  the  beautiful  letter  printed  above. 
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Tommy  Stringer,  in  whom  little  Helen  takes  such  a  deep  Interest,  U  a  tot  of  less 

than  5  years,  the  son  of  a  mechanic,  bom  in  Washington,  near  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and 

'  was  a  very  bright  and  promising  child  up  to  his  third  year,  when  he  suffered  from  an 

attack  of  spinal  meningitis,  the  effect  of  which  was  that  the  poor  little  fellow  lost  his 

senses  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech. 

His  father  is  unable  to  provide  for  him,  and  there  seemed  at  one  time  to  be  no 
I  place  in  which  he  could  live  but  the  almshouse.  Some  friends,  however,  applied  to 
the  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South  Boston  to  admit 
little  Tommy  to  the  kindergarten  of  the  institution  at  Jamaica  Plain.  This  is  the 
only  thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  its  maintenance  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
charitable  efforts  of  some  kind-hearted  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

Helen  Keller,  too,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  little  fellow,  and  appealed  to  her 
friends  to  contribute  a  sum  sufficient  to  secure  his  maintenance  during  the  time  neces- 
sary to  ensure  his  education.  The  trustees  of  the  institution  hearkened  to  little  Helen's 
appeal,  and  admitted  Tommy  to  the  kindergarten,  where  he  now  is.  The  monetary 
response  also  from  her  friends  outside  was  hearty  and  generous,  and  a  few  days  ago  she 
wrote  this  letter  to  The  Globe,  acknowledging^  receipt  of  about  ;J6oo  for  Tommy's 
support  and  education.  Nobody  but  Helen  herself  had  anything  to  do  with  the  writ- 
ing of  the  letter  which  we  print  today,  nor  was  there  a  suggestion  offered  by  any  one 
for  her  guidance. 

A  teacher  has  been  specially  engaged  for  Tommy,  as  for  each  of  the  other  children 
'  afflicted  In  the  same  way,  and  these  have  to  be  paid  a  salary,  which  means  a  consid- 
erable expense.  Tommy's  teacher  Is  paid  a  salary  of  $300  a  year,  besides  her  board, 
and  as  this  is  likely  to  be  an  expense  which  will  last  for  a  number  of  years  at  least, 
Helen  wishes  that  her  friends  would  each  guarantee  an  annual  contribution,  of  what- 
ever amount  they  choose,  for  his  support  an,d  education. 

There  are,  besides  Tommy  and  Helen  Keller,  two  other  children  similarly  afflicted, 
who  must  have  the  attendance  of  a  teacher  continually.  The  ages  of  the  four  are  t 
Edith  Thomas,  12  years;  Helen  Keller,  11 ;  "Willie"  Elizabeth  Robin,  6  years »  and 
Tommy  Stringer,  5. 

Tommy  has  not  yet  discovered  the  fact  that  things  have  names  which  can  be  repre- 
sented by  signs  made  on  the  fingers,  or  by  varied  characters,  but  he  is  on  the  verge  of 
this  inestimable  knowledge,  and  has,  during  his  short  stay  in  the  institution,  to  which 
he  came  early  in  April,  made  substantial  progress. 
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The  Perkins  Institution.  The  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  will  take  place  at  Tremont  Temple,  | 
Boston,  at  3  o'clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon,! 
June  2.  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D.,  will  preside. 
An  interesting  programme  has  been  ar- 
ranged, those  taking  part  including  Dr. 
Eliot  aud  Rev.  Dr.  Peabody.  The  graduates 
are  M Vi tie  Anrja  Aldrich,  John  Joseph 
Clare,  Mary  Eva  Clark,  Thomas  Charles 
Higgins,  Mary  Heustis  Hoisiugton,  Fanny 
Elizabeth  Jackson, William  Stephen  JeDney, 
Kdua  Alzina  Joslyn,  Lillian  Mabel  Russell, 
Peter  Francis  Trainor,  George  Augustine 
Washington. 


€1je  Christian  IRegtetet, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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LITTLE  TOMMY  STRINGEE. 

Tommy  Stringer  is  a  small  boy,  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind,  now  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  Mass. 
Laura  Bridgman  was  the  first  case  of  the 
kind  to  attract  public  interest  and  attention. 
Through  the  remarkable  efforts  of  Dr.  Howe, 
she  was  enabled  to  break  through  her  prison 
walls  and  hold  communication  with  the 
world  from  which  she  had  been  shut  out. 
Helen  Keller  is  the  second  case.  The  expe- 
rience gained  in  teaching  Laura  Bridgman 
has  brought  forth  still  more  interesting  fruit 
in  the  case  of  this  young  and  beautiful  girl, 
whose  intelligence  is  of  a  rare  order. 
Tommy  Stringer  is  the  third  case,  whose 
education  has  just  begun.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  teacher,  it  has  been  neces- 

ary  to  ask  personal  subscriptions.     An  in- 


teresting thing  about  it  is  that  Helen  Keller, 
filled  with  sympathy  for  the  little  boy,  which 
no  one  can  feel  quite  so  deeply  as  she,  has 
made  an  appeal  for  money  for  his  education. 
The  sum  of  $596  has  been  collected  for  that 
purpose.  We  have  just  received  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Helen  Keller : — 

My  dear  Mrs.  Barrows, — I  know  you 
must  be  one  of  Baby  Tom's  friends,  and  so 
you  will  be  glad  to  publish  in  the  Christian 
Register  the  enclosed  list  of  those  who  have 
sent  us  money  for  his  fund.  And  will  you 
please  tell  the  readers  of  your  paper  that 
little  Tommy  is  very  happy  and  playful  in 
his  new  home?  He  very  soon  discovered 
that  the  child's  garden  was  a  pleasant  place 
to  grow  in  ;  but  he  was  too  small  and  weak 
to  grow  all  by  himself,  so  he  reached  up  his 
little  hands  and  climbed  right  into  our 
arms.  He  has  not  learned  any  words  yet ; 
but  he  is  finding  out  about  things,  and  some 
day  it  will  flash  into  his  mind  that  every- 
thing has  a  name.  Then  he  will  be  happier 
than  any  king.  I  wonder  how  all  the  beau- 
tiful words  came  to  be!  I  suppose  God 
thought  about  language,  so  it  grew.  I  re- 
member perfectly  the  first  embossed  book  I 
ever  saw.  I  was  very  much  puzzled  by  the 
queer  feeling  of  letters.  I  was  like  Tommy 
then,  and  I  could  not  imagine  what  wonder- 
ful secrets  there  were  hid  away  in  the  pages 
of  a  book.  Think  what  joy  is  waiting  for 
little  Tom!  I  hope  loving  little  children, 
and  all  those  who  love  to  see  them  good  and 
happy,  will  continue  to  take  an  interest  in 
"Baby  Tom,"  and  see  that  the  little  human 
plantlet  has  everything  it  needs  in  order  to 
grow.     Lovingly  yours, 

Helen  Kellek. 

We  print  on  another  column  the  acknowl- 
edgments, and  hope  that  we  may  have  the 
privilege  of  publishing  additional  subscrip- 
tions. 
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WITH  THE  ABBOT  GIRLS. 


Helen    Keller   Pays  a  Visit  to  the  Academy 
at  Andover. 

[Special  Corregponilence  of  the  TraniciiptO 

Andover,  Masr.,  May  1 6, 1891. 

This  week  has  been  made  memorable  to 
the  teachers  and  students  of  Abbot  Acadt-rny 
by  a  visit  from  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan.  Helen  entered  immediately 
into  the  heart  of  the  school  life,  greeting 
with  genuine  pleasure  all  of  the  many  new 
friends.  The  various  rooms  of  Draper  Hall 
had  a  special  Interest  for  her,  as  associated 
with  these  friends,  and  every  beautiful  ob- 
ject to  which  her  attention  was  directed  was 
examined  with  enthusiastic  eagerness. 

During  the  evening  recreation  time  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  watch  Helen  as  she 
shared  in  the  inerTy  spirit  of  the  hour. 

In  the  music  room,  sitting  by  the  piano, 
with  her  hand  upon  the  instrument,  she 
showed,  in  her  lace  and  motions,  keen  en- 
joyment of  several  musical  selections,  while 
through  the  medium  of  her  sensitive  hand 
placed  upon  the  throat  of  a  singer,  she  re- 
ceived impressions  of  a  song.  A  little  later, 
when  the  pupils  were  assembled  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  writer  was  especially 
impressed  with  Helen's  unconscious  grace 
and  beauty. 

In  the  midst  of  the  large  circle  of  friends 
the  child  won  the  loving  interest  of  every 
heart.  She  entertained  the  company  by  full 
descriptions  of  recent  visits  to  Lexington 
and  Concord,  entering  with  earnestness 
Into  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  places.  When 
she  came  to  the  subjeot  of  the  battles,  her 
face  grew  sad  and  she  said,  "Was  it  not 
dreadful  for  men  to  kill  each  other  so?"  In- 
stantly, however,  she  added,  "But  I  am  glad 
the  brave  Minute  Men  were  not  afraid  to  die 
when  it  was  their  duty  to  fight.  I  am  sure 
that  my  father  would  have  been  one  of 
them,  if  he  had  been  living  then." 

Her  love  for  Miss  Alcott  was  made  evi- 
dent by  her  description  of  a  visit  to  the  home 
of  "Little  Women.".  She  said  of  the  house, 
"It  is  not  beautiful ;  but  I  love  it  lor  the  sake 
of  brave  loving  Miss  Alcott." 

This  morning  Helen  was  invited  by  the 
art  teacher  to  the  cast-room  of  Abbot  Acade- 
my. Here  she  saw  for  the  first  time  a  head 
of  Niobe,  and  upon  passing  her  hands  over 
the  face  she  at  once  recognized  its  expres- 
sion of  suffering. 

Her  acquaintance  with  the  great  names 
in  mythology,  history  and  litera- 
ture became  apparent  in  the  exami- 
nation of  other  casts.  Two  heads  of 
Nero — one  representing  him  as  a  child,  and 
the  other  as  an  emperor — were  most  carefully 
examined  and  contrasted,  and  it  was  a  sad 
wonder  to  Helen  how  such  "a  sweet  and 
innocent  child"  could  develop  into  the  wick-  : 
ed  man  she  knew  Nero  to  have  been.  From 
the  lips  of  the  man's  face  she  quickly  read 
the  dominant  characteristic  of  pride. 

She  was  much  impressed  by  the  thought 
and  sorrow  depicted  upon  the  face  of  Dante. 
When  the  face  was  named  for  her,  she  said 
at  once,  "He  was  an  Italian  writer  and  lived 
in  Florence."  Later  in  the  day,  as  if  the 
face  was  still  present  in  her  mind,  she  asked 
her  teacher  what  had  brought  grief  into 
Dante's  life. 

Venus  was  joyfully  recognized,  and  a  head 
of  Zeus  suggested  a  vivacious  recitation  of 
the  following  Homeric  lines  relating  to 
Athena : 

"She  sprang  of  a  sudden  from  out  the  im- 
mortal head,  shaking  her  pointed  lance :  huge 
Olympus  was  shaken  to  its  base  under  the 
weight  of  the  gray-eyed  goddess,  and  all 
around  the  earth  groaned  terribly." 

In  decided  contrast  to  the  casts  of  ancient 
sculpture  was  a  baby  figure  of  the  Renais- 
sance  period    of   Art.     This  was   examined  | 


■ 
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with  loving  tenderness,  while  to  every  fea- 
ture of  its  face  and  form  Helen  applied  de- 
scriptive words  from  a  poem  recently 
learned.  As  her  hand  rested  upon  the  baby 
forehead,  the  words  were — 

"A  brow  reflecting  the  soul  within, 
Untouched  by  sorrow,  unmarked  by  sin." 

Helen  showed  much  pleasure  in  receiving 
from  the  senior  class  of  the  school  a  cast  of 
"The  Lion  of  Lucerne,"  in  remembrance  of 
her  visit.  From  the  cast  room  she  went  to  a 
studio  containing  many  articles  used  as  sub- 
jects for  sketching  or  painting.  Here,  as 
when  among  the  casts,  she  exhibited  an  ap- 
preciative knowledge  of  whatever  she  exam- 
ined. Very  often  one  realized  how  poets' 
words  had  made  things  beautiful  to  her,  as 
for  instance,  when  she  examined  a  flax- 
wheel  and  asked  if  the  flax  were  blue,  think- 
ing of  the  poetical  simile — 

"Blue  were  her  eyes  as  the  fairy  flax." 

It  was  most  interesting  to  note  Helen's  ex- 
amination of  two  quaint  little  figures,  illus- 
trative of  the  story  of  "The  Brownies."  Her 
teacher  did  not  suppose  that  Helen  had  ever 
heard  of  hard-working  fairies ;  but  when  told 
about  the  brownies,  she  remembered  the 
elves  who  had  helped  a  poor  shoemaker 
make  shoes. 

Abbot  Academy  wished  to  share  with  oth 
ers  the  pleasure  of  her  guests,  and  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  hours  Helen  enter- 
tained, with  surprising  versatility,  many  of 
the  people  of  Andover. 

She  was  muoh  interested  in  meeting  some 
of  the  teachers  from  Phillips  Academy , which 
school  was  known  to  her  in  its  association 
with  the  early  life  of  her  dear  poet  friend, 
Dr.  Holmes.  She  enjoyed  hearing  about  his 
poem  of  "The  School  Boy,"  and,  in  her  turn, 
she  mentioned  the  names  of  many  of  his 
poems  which  she  had  read. 

A  hearty  appreciation  of  the  rich  humor 
of  the  poet  was  shown  in  her  partial  render- 
ing of  "The  One-Hoss  Shay"  and  "The 
Height  of  the  Ridiculous."  The  many  flo- 
ral tributes  brought  to  Helen  afforded  themes 
for  conversation,  while  her  instant  and  ten- 
der recognition  of  them  showed  her  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  flowers.  A  bunch  of  nar- 
cissus blossoms  suggested  the  recital  of  the 
beautiful  mythological  story  accounting  for 
their  origin.  Boses  and  violets  awakened 
memories  of  her  dear  Southern  home.  Her 
mother's  luxuriant  garden  was  very  near  in 
thought,  and  "the  violets  she  said  were  blue, 
like  her  little  sister  Mildred's  eyes."  A 
jack-in-the-pulpit  perched  in  the  centre  of 
one  little  bouquet  caused  much  merriment 
by  his  position  and  appearance.  Of  course 
he  was  designated  as  the  floral  preacher,  to 
whose  "sweet  sermon"  the  audience  of  vio- 
lets was  giving  glad  attention. 

Lilies  of  the  valley  were  compared  to  deli- 
cate bells,  and  as  Helen  shook  the  sprays  of 
pearly  blossoms,  she  asked  the  friends 
around  her  if  they  could  hear  the  beautiful 
music.  She  laughed  in  thinking  of  a  story 
she  had  once  read,  in  which  a  little  boy 
dreamed  that  these  flower  bells  were  the 
nightcaps  of  the  fairies.  Tulips  were  greeted 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Holmes — 

"See  the  proud  tulip's  flaunting  cup." 
To  the  children  who  came  to  see  her, 
Helen  talked  of  dolls,  and  of  school,  gave 
conundrums  for  them  to  guess, or  told  charm- 
ing little  stories  of  pets  in  the  animal  king- 
dom. She  was  glad  to  know  that  many  of  the 
children  had  enjoyed  with  her  the  pleasure 
of  the  Boston  Dog  Show. 

Just  before  leaving  Andover,  Helen  made 
a  little  speech  to  the  assembled  school.  A 
friend  had  been  talking  to  the  young  ladies, 
and  when  she  had  finished,  Helen  rose,  and 
going  to  the  front  of  the  platform  said,  in  her 
sweet,  natural  way,  "I  would  like  to  say 
something  to  my  friends." 

Her  teacher  seemed  surprised,  but  allowed 
Helen  to  fulfil  her  wish. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  any  adequate  impression 
of  the  grace  and  spontaneity  of  the  child  as 
she  stood  before  the  school,  and  in  her  own 
voice  gave  expression  to  the  thoughts  which, 
in  conclusion,  I  quote  as  nearly  as  they  could 
be  produced. 


"Dear  friends  of  Andover — I  thank  you 
for  the  pleasure  I  have  had  here,  and  for  the 
gift  I  have  to  take  to  Tommy  from  you.  I 
shall  never  forget  this  visit,  and  it  will  make 
my  mother  very  happy  to  hear  that  you  have 
all  been  to  kind  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  the 
world  is  full  of  goodness,  beauty  and  love, 
and  how  grateful  we  must  be  to  our  Heaven- 
ly Father,  who  has  given  ns  so  much  to 
enjoy.  His  love  and  care  are  written  all 
over  the  wall  of  Nature.  I  hope  you  will  all 
come  to  South  Boston  some  day  and  see 
what  the  little  blind  children  do,  and  then  go 
out  to  the  beautiful  child's  garden  and  see 
little  Tommy  and  pretty  'Willie,  the  little  girl 
from  Texas." 


The  Sileht  Obseryeb. 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Saturday  May  iSrsl  1891. 


Helen  Keller's  pupil. 


Our  readers  all  know  tlie  history 
of  Helen  Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind  little  girl  of  Tuscumbia 
Alabama,  now  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  blind  in  Boston. 
Her  progress  has  been-  marvelous. 
Much  has  been  written  in  the 
papers  recently  of  her  pupil, 
Tommy  Stringer,  a  little  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  boy  four  years  old, 
from  Pennsylvania,  whom  she  has 
undertaken  to  educate.  He  is 
said  to  be  wonderfully  bright,  and 
anxious  to  learn.  His  case  was 
mentioned  to  our  missionary 
society,  the  "Tennessee  Deaf  mute 
Helpers,  and  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  send  Helen  ten  dollars 
to  aid  in  educating  him*  We  copy 
below  two  letters  written  by  Helen 
which  show  her  appreciation  of 
our  interest  in  Tommy.  We 
sincerely  hope  the  Lord  will  bless 
her  efforts  in  his  behalf.  This  is 
surely  a  case  of  the  blind  leading 
the  blind  ,"  and  all  will  anxiously 
watch  Tommies  intellectual  devel- 
opment. 


Boston,  Mass.  April  21,     1891 
My  dear  Miss  Bettie  Davis. 

I  have 
just  received  your  postal  telling 
me  of  your  wish  to  help  little 
Tommy.  It  makes  me  very  hap- 
py to  know  that  my  friends  in  the 
beautiful  sunny  south  are  going  to 
help  me  educate  dear  Tommy. 
You  would  all  love  him  if  you 
could  only  -  see  what  a  helpless 
little  child  he  is  my  teacher  and  I 
are  giving  him  his  first  lessons, 
and  we  are  hoping  that  his  mind 
will  soon  escape  from  its  lonely 
prison  into  the  bright  world  of 
knowledge. 

You    have 
my    correct  address. 

With  much  love  to 
your  pupils  and  yourself. 

Prom  Helen  A.  Keller. 

South  Boston, May  5,  1891. 
My  Dear  Miss  Davis. 

Will  you 
please  thank  all  the  kind  friends 
who  sent  me  the  money  for  little 
Tommy.  I  was  very  happy  in- 
deed to  receive   it   and    to   know 


that  you  had  such  a  helpful  Soci- 
ety in  your  school.  How  glad  our 
dear  heavenly  Father  must  be 
when  his  children  are  kind,  and 
try  to  make  every  body  around 
them  happy:  Pleaae  give  every 
one  in  the  school  my  dear  love 
and  tell  them  Helen  will  never 
forget  their  kind  deed, 

Lovingly  yours. 

Helen.  A.  Keller. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


Saturday,  May  23,  1891. 


The  Froeble  Anniversary. 


We  are  indebted  to  some  unknown 
friend  lor  files  of  Boston  papers,  giving 
most  graphic  accounts  of  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  Froeble's  birth,  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  Boston,  on  the  21st.  nit. 
It  may  safely  be  ventured  that  this  cele- 
bration was  the  most  remaikable  that  had 
ever  honored  the  dear  old  father  of  the 
Kindergarten.  At  the  place  above 
named,  the  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  has  founded  a  kindergarten  for  her 
blind  infant  class.  Here,  under  suitable 
supervision  and  careful  instruction,  the 
little  ones,  too  youDg  to  be  received  into 
the  school  proper,  are  cared  for  and  pre- 
pared for  school.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  on  this  occasion,  was  four  blind 
and  mute  children  gathered  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States,  and  here 
subjected  to  processes  for  which  Boston 
is  so  justly  celebrated,  in  consequence  of 
which,    she    attracts   to   her   benevolent 

j  care  these  singularly  unfortunate  persons. 
The  late  Dr.  Howe  was  the  pioneer  in 
this  philanthropic  work,  and  his  no  less 
distinguished  'son-in-law  has  followed 
nobly  in  his  footsteps,  Laura  Bridgeman 
was  the  first  to  attract  attention  and  won 
from  Charles  Dickens  quite  a  handsome 
mention  and  very  great  interest  in  her 
education.  Several  of  those  now  under 
instruction,  bid  fair  to  outstrip  Lauia 
Bridgeman  in  the  range  of  their  accom- 
plishments     They     are   now   taught  to 

i  speak  as  the  mutes  are",  in  articulate 
language.  One  may  well  say,  has  not 
the  age  of  miracles  returned? 

Our  "friend  and  acquaintance"  Dr.  O. 
W.  Holmes  was  present  and  conversed 
with  some  of  these  sightless  and  speech- 
less ones.  We  call  him  our  friend  and 
acquaintance,  as  they  do,  because  he  is 
well-beloved     by    all   children,    and   es- 

!  pecially  by  blind  children,  who  now  have 
his  poems  and  several  of  his  prose  works 

|  in  their  tangible  print,  which  they  read, 
and  often  commit  to  memory  with  still 
increasing  delight.  Many  of  his  beauti- 
ful poems  have  been  recited  by  our  pupils 
in  the  last  year,  and  Whittier  comes  next 
to  him  in  their  esteem.  It  is  a  grand 
thing  to  grow  old  as  these  men  have. 
With  what  a  grace  they  renew  theirs 
youth  in  their  unaffected  love  of  child- 
ren. A  German  poet  somewhere  says,  "I 
love  God  and  little  children."  Holmes 
and  Whittier  must  do  so  too,  as  Long- 
fellow did  in  his  day. 

H.  H.  Johnson. 
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SATURDAY   MOKNING,    MAY    28,  1891. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  animal  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Pernios  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  will  taue  place  on  June  2,  at 
■  '■  P.M.i  iii  Tremout  Temple.  A  varied  pro- 
gramme is  ollered,  consisting  of  recitations, 
performances  of  vocal  ami  Instrumental  mush:, 

|  dllbltlou  of  gymnastics  and  a  particularly 
pleasing  exercise  by  the  little  children  from 
Hie        kinderuarteo         department.  Pour 

deaf,  diiuili  and  blind  children,  Helen  Keller, 
iii  Thomas,  Willie  Kobin  and  Tommy 
Ktrlnger,  will  doubtless  be  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion. Eleven  graduates  will  receive  their  di- 
plomas from  Dr.  A.  P.  lVabody.  Dr.  liliot  will 
tie  and  make  a  plea  lor  the  kindergarten 
department.  Tickets  may  he  obtained  at  37 
Avon  St.,  or  at  cite  school  in  South  Boston. 
Seats  will  not  be  reserved  alter  3  p.  M. 
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Boston  Sotttnal 

WITH    SUPPLEMENT. 


SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  23,  1891. 


Commencement    of    the    Perkins  Inatiln- 
liou. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  are  announoed  to 
take  olaco  on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  8  P.  11.,  at 
Tromont  Tomoio.  The  programme  Is  an  unu- 
sually line  one.  A  duet,  composed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  graduating  class,  a  fugue,  a  violin 
solo,  selections  for  the  band  and  the  orchestra 
and  choruses,  with  kindergarten  work  and  play,  j 
reading  by  touch,  classes  in  ohysios,  geography  ! 
and  zoology  for  tho  literary  school,  and  gymnas-  : 
tics  and  military  drill  to  illustrate  the  physloal 
training,  are  among  the  special  parts;  these  will 
be  followed  by  tho  valedictory  of  Miss  Hoising- 
ton,  the  presentation  of  diplomas  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Poabody  and  Rossini's  grand  chorus,  "Hail  to 
Thoo,  Libertyl"  which  closes  tho  exercises. 

The  growth  of  this  institution  demands  in- 
creased accommodations  for  children,  and  the 
Trustees  aro  endeavoring  to  raise  funds  to  erect 
another  building  at  the  kindergarten.  Nearly 
half  tho  amount  has  already  been  secured,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  tako  the  opportunity  af- 
forded by  the  Commencement  to  explain  how 
great  is  the  neod  of  coumleting  the  required 
'lumsothat  the  buildings  may  be  immediately 
begun.  Tiokets  (for  seats  reserved  till  3  o'olock) 
can  bo  procured  by  applying  at  the  salesrooms 
of  tho  institution,  No.  87  Avon  place,  or  by  ad- 
dressing M.  Anaguos,  South  Boston,  The  second 
balcony  is  opeu  to  tho  public  without  tickets. 


COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  AT  PERKINS 
INSTITOTIOfl. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  take 
place  in  Tremout  Temple  on  June  2.  at  3 
p.m.  This  school  at  former  commencements 
lias  demonstrated  the  justice  of  its  claim  upon 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  public  and 
the  present  occasion  will  prove  no  exception. 

The  puoils  will  be  seen  reciting  their  les- 
sons, performing  various  iustrumeutal  and 
vocal  selections,  carrying  through  gymnastic 
exercises,  engaging  in  kindergarten  work  so 
as  reaily  to  make  the  platform  of  the  Temple 
a  miniature  institution.  Sitting  with  the 
other  children  and  participating  in  the  pro- 
gramme, the  quartette  of  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  cbi  dren,  beginning  with  Helen  Keller 
anJ  timing  with  her  protege.  Tommy  String- 
er, will  doubtless  excite  special  interest. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Peahouy  will  pre-,ent  diplomas  to 
eleven  graduates  and  Dr.  Eliol  will  preside 
and  make  a  statement  concerning  the  kinder- 
garten department.  Tickets  of  adm  ssiou  ate 
now  ready  for  applicants  at  37  Avon  street 
and  at  the  institution  in  South  Boston.  Only 
the  floor  and  the  tirst  balconv  are  reserved 
but  seals    willnot.be   held    afler3p.ni.    The 

Eublic   is  invited   to  make  use  of  the  second 
alcony  without  ticket, 
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PERKINS    INSTITUTION. 


An   IiitcrOHtlaitr    Coiikinplicenie.it   Pro- 
gramme Arranged  for  .Juno  fi. 

Invitations  to  the  commencement  exercises 
of  Perkins  Institution  are  .lust  issued.  The 
event  takes  place  In  Tromont  Temple  on 
Tuesday  aftornoon,  June  2.  A  fine  musical 
programme  will  be  interspersed  with  other 
exercises,  including  reading,  physics,  zool- 
ogy, geograohy,  gymnastics  and  military 
drill.  The  children  from  the  kindergarten 
will  illustrate,  in  work  and  play.  "The  Siory 

of  an  Apnle  Tree." 

ur.  Eliot,  who  will  preside,  will  make  an 
apnea  I  tor  the  new  bull, ling  fund.  Rev.  Dr. 
Peabody  will  presem  diplomas  to  the  il 
graduates.  Helen  Keller  is  to  take  nan.  and 
will  give  an  exercise  in  ceograDliy,  aud  Edith 
Thomas  In  zoology.  Llitle  I  omuiy  stringer 
and  Willie  Kobin  will  ;ipnear  among  the 
group  of  kindergarten  children. 

Complimentary  tickets  for  reserved  seats 
have  been  Issued,  and  in  their  dis  iibut:ou 
preference  i<  given  to  the  benefactors  and 
contributors  to  the  funds  of  the  instil ut.ion. 
No  Cickels  ar  •  required  for  the  second  b  il- 
cony,  where  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


Boston  SJaih)  ©raucllcr 


SATURDAY.  MAY  23,   1891. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Commencement  Exercise?  to  be  Held   In 
Trcaioiit  Temple   Soon. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  -will  be  held  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple  Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  P.M., 
Samuel  Eliot,  D.D.,  presiding.  The  pro- 
gramme is  to  be  as  follows : 

Part  1.  Organ,  a,  fugue  in  D  minor,  6, 
march e  pontilicale.  John  J.  Clare;  reading 
by  the  touch,  Peter  Rasmussen  and  Willie 
Lynch;  band,  Jubel  overture;  exercise  in 
physics,  Edward  Bigelow,  Harry  Hodgsdon, 
Henry  Miles  and  John  Morrison;  duet, 
"The  World  Grows  Fair,"  Edna  A.  Joslyn 
and  Panny  E  Jackson ;  exercise  in  zoology, 
Edith  Thomas,  Mary  Brodie,  Hattie  Norris 
and  Emma  Carr;  chorus  lor  female  voices, 
"Night  of  Joy;"  exercise  in  geography, 
Matilda  Boyle  and  Helen  Keller. 
.  Part  2.  "The  Story  of  an  Apple  Tree," 
illustrated  in  work  and  play  by  the  kinder- 
garten children ;  appeal  for  the  new  Kinder- 
garten building,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot;  solo 
for  violin— Concerto  in  D,  op.  16,  Charles  W. 
Holmes;  gymnastics  and  military  drill; 
serenade,  J.  Bnrnham,  J.  J.  Glare,  T.  0. 
Higgins.  C.  W.  Holmes,  J.  F.  Morrison  and 
G.  A.  Washington:  valedictory,  Mary  H. 
Hoisington ;  presentation  of  diplomas,  Rev. 
A.  P.  Peab  jdy,  D.  D. ;  chorus,  "Hail  to  thee. 
Liberty." 

Graduates— Myrtie  Anna  Aldrich,  John 
Joseph  Clare.  Mary  Eva  Clark,  Thomas 
Charles  Higgins,  Mary  Heustis  Hoisington, 
Fanny  Elizabeth  Jackson,  William Stenhen 
Jenney,  Edna  Alzma  Joslyn,  Lillian  Mabel 
Russell,  Peter  Francisl  Trainor  and  George 
Augustine  Washirgton. 

The  institution  asks  aid,  and  says  that 
an  increase  of  accommodations  for  the 
immediate  reception  of  all  suitable  appli- 
cants for  admission  is  imperatively  de- 
manded by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  work  for  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  new  building  similar  to 
that  now  in  use  has  already  begun.  Of 
the  $55,000  required  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  this  edifice  the  amount  of 
about  $25,000  has  been  contributed,  and 
we  appeal  to  the  public  to  aid  us  m 
making  up  the  remaining  $30,000. 

All  contributions,  large  or  small,  will 
be  thankfully  received  and  gratefully 
acknowledged. 


»' 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE— ORADUA  TIXO 
EXERCISES. 

The  little  children  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  at  Jamaica  Plain,  ir  which 
the  public  is  now  so  deeply  interested, 
will  take  part  iu  the   closing   exercises  of 


the  Perkins  Institution,  at  Trmiiont  Tem- 
ple, on  Tuesday,  June  2,  at.'!  P.  il.  They 
will  Icll  in  work,  worls  and  song.  I  lie  story 
of  an  apple  tree,  and  are.  mire  tn  charm 
their  audience.  A  variety  of  mimical  He- 
lections — for  organ,  band,  and  violin,  be- 
sides choruses  aud  a  duet — will  ba  given, 
and  the  literary  department,  hh  well  as 
that  for  physical  culture,  wi'l  be  repre- 
sented in  a  pleasing  manner  Two  of  the 
blind  and  deaf  children,  Edith  M.  Thomas 
and  Helen  A.  Keller,  who  are  popils  of 
this  school  under  the  care  of  ►  pecial 
teachers,  will  take  part  in  recital  inns  with 
their  schoolmates.  From  a  grailu  ling 
class  of  eleven  members  Miss  Hoisington 
has  been  chosen  valedictori  m.  The 
growth  of  this  school  demands  increased 
accommodations  at  the  kinderga  ten,  and 
concerning  this  need  Dr.  Samuel  E  iot  will 
make  a  brief  address.  Complimentary 
tickets  for  reserved  seats  have  lienii  issued, 
and  in  their  distribution  preference  is 
given  to  the  friends  aud  contributors  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  second 
balcony  is  free,  and  the  public  is  cordially 
invited  to  be  present. 


PERKINS    INSTITUTION    COMMENCE- 
MENT. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Jane  2, 
at  3  P.  M.,in  Tremout  Temple.  Public 
interest  in  the  blind  was  never  greater 
than  at  present,  and  this  will  afford  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  become  better 
acquainted  with  the  methods  and  re- 
sults of   their   education. 

A  varied  programme  is  offered  con- 
sisting of  recitations,  performances  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  an  ex- 
hibition of  gymnastic  and  a  particu- 
larly pleasing  exercise  by  the  little 
children  from  the  kindergarten  depart- 
ment. 

Four  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  children. 
Helen  Keller,  Edith  Thomas.  Willie 
Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer,  will 
doubtless  be  the  centre  of  attraction  to 
many  who  have  become  interested  in 
their  behalf.  Eleven  graduates  will 
receive  diplomas  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody. 
Dr.  Elliot  will  preside  and  make  a  plea 
for  the  kindergarten  department. 

Complimentary  tickets  for  reserved 
seats  have  been  issued  and  in  their 
distribution  preference  is  given  to  the 
benefactors  and  contributers  to  the 
funds  of  the  institution.  Scats  will 
not  be  reserved  after  .'!  r.  M.,  at 
which  hour  all  vacant  places  will  be 
accessible  to  any  one  desiring  them. 
No  ticket  is  required  for  admission  to 
the  second  balcony,  to  which  the 
public  will  be  welcome. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH 
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THE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Annua  1  Commencement . 

The  programmes  of  the  annual  com- 
mencement of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  are  already  out  and  fix  the.  date  of 
these  exercises  for  Tuesday,  June  2d. 
They  will  be  held,  as  usual,  in  Tremont 
Temple,  at  three  o'clock.  The  list  shows 
even  more  thau   the  usual  number  of  at- 
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tractive  features  among  which  we  notice 
that    the  blind  and  deaf  children,   Helen 
Keller   and  Edith  Thomas,  are  to   recite, 
with  their  schoolmates,   in  geography  and 
zoology.      Two     little     boys     will     read 
with  their  fingers,   and  a  class  of    older 
pupils  will  give  an  exercise  in  physics.  The 
work  and  games  of  the  kindergarten   chil- 
dren are  sure  to  be  very  pleasiug,    and   the 
musical  part  of  the  programme  has   been 
well  chosen.    It  consists  of  selections  for 
the    organ    and    the    band,    a    chorus  for 
female  voices,  a  serenade,  a  duet  composed  ( 
by  one  of  the  graduates,   and  the  closing 
chorus,  "Hail  to  thee,  Liberty !"  by  Rossini. 
An  address  will  be  given  by  Dr.  Eliot  and 
diplomas  will  be  presented   by  Rev.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  to  a  graduating  class   of  eleven 
pupils  of  whom,  Mary  H.  Hoisingtou  will 
deliver  the  valedictory.      The   second  bal- 
cony is  open  to  the  public  who  are  cordially 
invited    to    be    present.      Those    desiring 
tickets  for  seats  on  the  floor  or  first  balcony 
should  make  early  application  to  the  insti- 
tution, South  Boston,  or  at  the  salesroom 
of  the  institution,  37  Avon  place. 
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....The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind  will  take  place  at 
three  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  2  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  with  the  usual  arrangements  by 
which  tickets  for  the;floor  and  first  balcony  may 
be  obtained  by  early  application  at  the  salesrooms 
of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  nlace,  or  to  the 
director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  South  Boston,  and  the 
second  balcony  is  free  to  the  public.  The  pro- 
gramme is  a  very  pleasing  one.  The  kindergarten 
children,  in  work  and  play,  will  tell  a  story  of  an 
apple  tree.  The  literary  department  will  be  rep- 
resented by  toueb-reading  and  by  exercises  in 
physics,  zoology  and  geography,  and  the  depart- 
ment ,  of  physical  culture  has  representative 
classes  in  gymnastics  and  military  drill.  Last 
but  by  no  means  least,  we  note  the  musical  de- 
partment, which,  beginning  with  an  organ  fugue 
by  J.  S.  Bach,  will  also  furnish  an  overture  by 
the  band,  a  violin  solo,  a  duet,  serenade  and  cho- 
ruses. The  diplomas  will  be  presented  to  the 
graduates  by  Kev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  and  Dr 
Samuel  Eliot  will  make  an  address  touching  the 
need  of  increased  accommodations  at  the  kinder- 
garten to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  school 
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—  The  Perkins  In, Unite  for  the  Blind  makes  an- 
nouncement of  its  annual  commencement  exercises, 
which  are  to  be  held  In  Tremont  Temple,  TueBday, 
Jane  2d,  at  3  P.M.  The  graduating  class  of  the  pres- 
ent yr ar  numbers  eleven.  The  exercises  are  not  con- 
fined to  them,  however,  but  are  arranged  with  a  view 
to  give  an  Insight  Into  the  several  departments  of  the 
school.  The  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain  will  send 
Its  little  ones  to  participate  In  an  Interesting  exercise, 
while  the  oltler  pupils  will  be  heirs!  In  recitations 
and  In  musical  numbers.  Helen  Keller,  with  the  three 
other  children  who  have  lost  tte  power  of  hearing  and 
speaking  as  well  as  t;iat  of  sight,  will  be  present,  abd 
some  specially  Interesting  results  of  their  education 
are  to  be  shown  on  this  occasion.  Dr.  Eliot  Ins  prom- 
ised to  give  a  statement  of  the  conditions  and  needs  ot 
the  kindergarten  department,  and  Dr  A.  P.  Peabody 
will  creeeLt  the  diplomas  to  the  graduates.  Tickets 
will  be  furnished  to  applicant*  at  the  salesroom  of  the 
Institution,!)?  Avon  street,  and  at  the  school  In  South 
Boston,  but  seats  will  nop  be  reserved  after  3  P.M.  No 
ticket  Is  required  for  the  second  balcony,  which  will  be 
accessible  at  the  opening  of  the  doors. 


Note  811.  Pearl  street  as  It  was.  This 
short  and  straight  street,  running  from  Milk 
street  to  Atlantic  avenue,  formerly  Broad 
street,  and  now  occupied  by  granite  and 
brick  first-class  stores,  was,  fifty  years  ago, 
the  handsomest,  cleanest  little  street  in  Bos- 
ton and  full  of  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  not 
an  antique  thoroughfare,  being  up  to  1800 
known  as  Hutchinson  street,  and  up  to  1794 
filled  with  ropewalks.  TheBe  gave  way  to 
dwelling-houses — those  on  the  west  side  hne, 
costly  structures.  Its  whole  population  then 
consisted  of  a  few  hundred  souls ;  for  many 
years  past  its  has  contained  millions  of  soles, 
its  whole  surface  being  covered  with  stores 
devoted  principally  to  the  shoe  and  leather 
trade.  A  goodly  representation  of  our  first 
citizens  occupied  some  of  the  finest  estates  in 
Boston  until  the  encroachments  of  trade 
drove  them  up-town.  On  the  corner  of  Milk 
and  Pearl  streets  was  the  Pearl  Street  House 
— formerly  the  mansion  of  "William  Pratt,  a 
wealthy  citizen,  who  removed  to  Summer 
street.  The  late  Harvey  D.  Parker,  it  is 
stated,  was  once  steward  for  Mr.  Pratt.  Op- 
posite was  a  block  of  several  houses,  in  one 
of  which — the  largest — Mrs.  LeCain  kept  a 
fashionable  boarding-house.  Another  house 
of  the  same  kind  a  few  steps  south  was  kept 
Dy  Smith  &  Harrington,  two  estimable 
maiden  ladies.  Among  their  boarders  for 
many  years|was  the  late  Quincy  Tufts,  a 
good  gray  old  bachelor  who  sold  the  best 
silk  handkerchiefs  and  suspenders  in  Bos- 
ton in  his  little  "Washington-street  shop. 
Mr.  Edward  Cruft,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hicks, 
Mr.  Zebedee  Cook,  Jr.,  and  other 
well  known  citizens  resided  in  that  vicinity. 
Mr.  Elijah  Loring,  a  wealthy  merchant  occu- 
pied one  of  the  finest  estates  on  the  street  at 
No.  7.  His  old-fashioned  yard  was  hand- 
somely filled  with  trees  and  ornamental 
shrubbery ;  so  also  was  that  of  Josiah  Brad- 
lee,  nearly  opposite,  and  separated  by  a  fine 
yard  and  garden  from  the  elegant  mansion 
and  grounds  of  Thomas  Handyside  Perkins, 
who  subsequently  gave  the  costly  estate 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Bradlee 
was  a  most  excellent  but  rath  er  fussy  little 
man,  and  it  used  to  be  stated  that  he  re- 
proached Colonel  Perkins  for  deserting  Pearl 
street  and  converting  his  mansion  into  a 
public  institution,  where  the  inmates  could 
overlook  his— Bradlee's — premises  and  see 
everything  going  on.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
street  also  stood  the  large  brick  mansion  of 
James  Perkins,  brother  of  Colonel  T.  H.  P. 
This  house  was  afterwards  converted  into 
the  Athenaeum,  now  located  on  Beacon 
street.  A  curious  old  structure  on  the  east 
side  of  Pearl  street  was  an  immense  and  un- 
gainly specimen  of  architecture,  known  as 
"Harris's  Folly."  It  was  said  to  be  a  feeble 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  its  builder,  to 
imitate  the  mansion  of  an  English  noble- 
man. If  that  was  so,  it  was  a  poor 
imitation.  The  big  house  was  divided 
into  two  tenements,  one  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Henderson  Inches,  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Pratt,  a  wealthy  merchant.  On 
the  opposite  corner  of  the  "folly"  structure, 
and  extending  up  High  street  to  Quincy 
place,  was  the  splendid  old  Quincy  estate, 
which  extended  down  to  Pearl  street  and 
was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  abodes  in 
Boston.  This  was  subsequently  sold ;  Quincy 
place  way  was  covered  by  a  brick  block  of 
dwelling  houses,  and  another  fine  block  of 
several  handsome  structures  extending  north 
from  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  High  was 
erected  by  Pliny  Cutler  and  Daniel  Ham- 
mond. Mr.  H.  resided  in  one  of  the  houses 
until  Pearl  street  became  a  business  street. 
High  street  from  Pearl  to  Oliver  street  was  a 
pretty  steep  thoroughfare  before  the  levelling 
of  Fort  Hill ;  and  like  Oliver,  Hamilton  was 
occasionally  utilized  by  the  boys  for  rapid 
coasting.  I  remember  one  evening  treating 
a  lady  to  an  unceremonious  ride  across  Pearl 
and  nearly  to  Gridley  street.  I  was  coasting 
down  the  hill  "belly  downer"  style,  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  when  I  encountered  the  lady's 
ankles  as  she  was  crossing  High  street,  with 
the  result  of  causing  her  to  sit  down  upon 
my  prostrate  body  very  suddenly  and  very 
solidly.  She  was  a  big  heavy  woman,  and 
when  I  finally  "dumped"  her,  I  was  so 
breathless  that  I  was  unable  to  apologize. 
However,  she  did  all  the  talking  that  was 
necessary,  for  she  was  one  of  the  maddest 
women  I  ever  saw.  The  west  side  of  Pearl 
street  had  one  of  the  finest  and  widest  side- 
walks in  the  city,  quite  a  change  from  the 
old  ropewalks,  of  yo  olden  time.  Take  it  al- 
together, old  Pearl  was  a  gem  of  a  street, 
and  I  trust  that  this  random  sketch  may 
lead  to  more  interesting  reminiscences. 

T.  "W.  T. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 

The     Commencement     Exercises    ol     the 
School  for  the  Blind,  June  8. 

Of  all  the  school  anniversaries  Inone  is  more 
attractive  and  entertaining  than  the  graduat- 
ing exercises  of  Perkins  Institution;  and  judg- 
ing from  the  programme  at  hand  the  coming 
celebration  will  not  be  disappointing  except  to 
those  who  cannot  gain  admission.  It  is  to  take 
place  in  Tremont  Temple  on  Tuesday  June  2, 
at  3  p.  m.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  fourteen  numbers  on  the  programme  will 
be  when  the  gifted  Helen  Keller  appears.  The 
little  pet  in  whom  she  is  deeply  Interested, 
Tommy  Stringer,  will  be  present,  as  well  as 
Willie  Bobin.  Edith  Thomas  is  to  give  an  ex- 
ercise in  zoology.  "The  Story  of  an  Apple- 
tree"  by  the  kindergarten  children  will  be  a 
fascinating  play,  enforcing  Dr.  Eliot's  appeal 
for  a  new  building.  A  vocal  duet  will  be  given 
by  two  of  the  graduates,  the  music  for  the  song 
having  been  composed  by  one  of  the  perform- 
ers. There  will  be  eleven  graduates  to  receive 
their  diplomas  from  the  hands  of  Rev.  Dr.  Pea- 
body of  Cambridge.  Complimentary  tickets 
for  reserved  seats  have  been  issued,  and  in 
their  distribution  preference  is  given  to  the 
benefactors  and  contributors  to  the  funds  of 
the  institution.  No  tickets  are  required  for  the 
second  balcony  of  the  Temple,  to  which  the 
public  are  cordially  invited. 
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€&ucation. 


The  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
will  hold  its  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises at  Tremont  Temple,  June  2,  at  3  p.m. 
These  exercises  are  not  simply  those  of  a 
graduating  class,  but  are,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, illustrative  of  the  instruction  in  the  va- 
rious departments,  from  the  kindergarten, 
where  the  little  ones  relate,  by  their  handi- 
work and  their  games,  the  story  of  an  apple- 
tree,  to  the  graduating  class,  which  bids 
farewell  to  its  alma  mater  through  its  vale- 
dictorian, Miss  Mary  H.  Hoisington.  The 
musical  features  of  the  programme  include 
selections  for  a  band,  the  orchestra,  and  the 
organ,  a  duet  and  choruses.  Little  Edith 
Thomas,  deaf  as  well  as  blind,  will  recite 
with  her  classmates  in  a  lesson  in  zoology ; 
and  the  many  friends  of  Helen  Keller  will 
be  Interested  to  learn  that  she  will  take  part 
in  an  exercise  in  geography.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  physical  training  will  be  illustrated 
by  gymnastic  classes  and  a  military  drill. 
The  growth  of  the  institution — from  the  in- 
creased confidence  of  parents  in  its  advan- 
tages for  their  children,  and  from  the  nat- 
ural increase  of  population — renders  it 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  accommodations  for 
pupils.  The  kindergarten  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  about  half  the  amount  needed 
for  a  new  building  has  already  been  raised. 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  will  make  an  appeal  for 
the  completion  of  the  needed  sum.  Compli- 
mentary tickets  for  reserved  seats  have  been 
issued,  and  in  their  distribution  preferences 
given  to  the  benefactors  and  contributors  to 
the  funds  of  the  institution.  The  second 
balcony  is  free  to  the  public. 
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STORY  OF  AN  APPLE  TREE. 


Commencement    Exercises    of   the   School 
for  the  Blind. 

The  little  children  of  the  kindergar- 
ten for  the  blind  in  which  the  public 
is  now  so  deeply  interested,  will  take 
part  in  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  institution  at  Tremont 
Temple,  on  Tuesday.  "They  will  tell 
iu  work,  words  and  song,  the  story  of 
an  apple  tree,  and  are  sure  to  charm 
their  audience.  A  variety  of  musical 
selections  for  organ,  band  and  violin, 
besides  choruses  and  a  duet,  will  be 
given,  and  the  literary  department, 
and  that  for  physical  culture,  will  be 
represented  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Two  of  the  blind  and  deaf  children, 
Edith  Thomas  and  Helen  Keller,  who 
are  pupils  of  this  school,  under  the 
care  of  special  teachers,  will  take  part 
in  recitations  with  their  schoolmates. 
From  a  class  of  eleven  members,  Miss 
Hoisington  has  been  chosen  valedic- 
torian. 

The  growth  of  this  school  demands 
increased  accomodation  at  the  kinder- 
garten, and  concerning  this  need  Dr. 
Samuel  Eliot  will  make  a  brief  ad- 
dress. Complimentary  tickets  for 
reserved  seats  have  been  issued,  and 
in  their  distribution  preference  is 
given  to  the  benefactors  and  contribu- 
tors to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

The  second  balcony  is  free,  and  the 
public  are  cordially  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent.    The  following  will  be  the  full 


Organ 


PROGRAMME. 

j  a.  Fugue  in  D  minor 

(  b.  Marche  Pontificale, 

John  J.  Clark. 

Reading  by  the  touch 

Peter  Rasmussen  and  Willie  Lynch. 

Band — Jubel  Overture, 

Exercise  in  Physics 

Edward  Bigelow,  Harry  Hodsdon, 
Henry  Miles,  and  John  Morrison. 

Duet; — "The  "World  grows  Fair,'' 

Edna  A.  Joslyn  and  Fanny  E.  Jackson. 

Exercise  in  Zoology 

Edith  Thomas,  Mary  Brodie,  Hattie 
Norris,  and  Emma  Carr. 
Chorus  for  female  voices — "Night  of  Joy," 

Exercise  in  Geography 

Matilda  Boyle  and  Helen  Keller. 

The  story  of  an  apple-tree 

Illustrated  in  Work  and  Play  by 
the  Kindergarten  children. 
Appeal  for  the  new  Kindergarten   Building. 

By  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot. 
Solo  for  violin — Concerto  in  D,  Op.  16,. . 
Charles  W.  Holmes. 

Gymnastics  and  Military  drill 

Serenade,  

J.  Burnliam,  J.  J.  Clare,  T.  C.  H  g- 

gins,  C.  W.  Holmes,  J   F.  Morrison, 

and  G.  A.  AVashington. 

Valedictory 

Mary  H.  Hoisington. 

Presentation  of  diplomas 

Rev.  A.  P,  Peabody,  D.  D. 
Chorus — "Hail  to  thee,  Liberty," 

NAMES  OF   GRADUATES. 

Myrtie  Anna  Aldrich    Fanny  E.  Jackson 
John  Joseph  Clare         Wm.  Stephen  Jenney 
Mary  Eva  Clark  Edna  Alzina  Joslyn 

Thos.  Charles  Higgins  Lillian  Mabel  Russell 
Mary  H.  Hoisington      Peter  Francis  Trainor 
George  Augustine'  Washington 


A  WORTHY  EFFORT. 

Miss  Lillie  D.  Leach,  of  Campello,  a 
friend  of  Miss  Marion  Stone,  was  visit- 
ing at  the  house  of  Mr.  William  P. 
Stone;  Jr.,  No  17  Thomas  park,  for  a 
few  days  recently,  and  the  two  young 
ladies  together,  visited  Helen  Keller  at 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
In  the  course  of  the  visit   Helen    told 


them  about  little  Tommy  Stringer,  in 
whom  she  is  taking  so  great  an  interest. 
When  Miss  Leach  returned  home  to 
Campello  she  related  the  story  of  her 
visit  to  Helen  and  of  the  very  inter- 
esting work  she  is  engaged  in,  to  a 
band  of  King's  Daughters  called 
Willing  Workers,  and  they  have  sent 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  to  Helen, 
towards  the  education  of  Tommy. 
They  would  have  sent  more,  but  they 
themselves  are  supporting  a  little 
colored  girl,  and  the  need  of  funds  for 
that  purpose  is  pressing  at  this  time. 

A  society  of  young  ladies  in  South 
Boston  called  the  Happy  Dozen,  have 
added  to  the  contribution  above  indi- 
cated the  sum  of  eight  dollars.  Helen 
expresses  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the 
receipt  of  this  addition  to  the  former 
sum. 
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The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTOK,  M4T  30,  1891. 


The  commencement  exerciges  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  will  be 
held  at  Tremont  Temple,  at  3  o'clock,  on 
Tuesday,  June  2.  Beginning  with  Bach's 
fugue  in  D  minor,  six  other  musical  selec- 
tions follow  on  the  programme,  inter- 
spersed with  touch-reading,  exercises  in 
physics,  zoology,  geography,  kindergarten 
work,  and  games,  besides  a  military  drill 
and  gymnastics.  Dr.  Eliot  will  make  a 
brief  address  touching  the  need  of  in- 
creased accommodations  at  the  kindergar- 
ten. The  diplomas  will  be  presented  by 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody  to  the  graduates, 
eleven  in  number,  and  the  exercises  will 
close  withRosini's  chorus:  "Hail  to  Thee, 
Liberty !"  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  programme  will  be  the 
appearance  of  Helen  Keller  and  Edith 
Thomas,  who  are  to  take  part  with  their 
classmates  iQ  exercises  in  geography  and 
zoology.  Complimentary  tickets  for  re- 
served seats  have  been  issued,  and  in  their 
distribution  preference  is  given  to  the  bene- 
factors and  contributors  to  the  funds  of 
the  institution.  No  ti.'kets  will  be  needed 
for  the  second  balcony, which  will  be  open 
to  the  public. 
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AN   APPEAL 

FROM    A    DEAF   ANIi   BLIND  GIRL,  FOR  A   LITTLE 
BOY   EQUALLY    UNFORTUNATE. 


The.  following,  from  our  old  friend  and  for- 
mer correspondent,,  George  0.  Goodhue,  came  to 
hand.  The,  matter  it  contains  is  so  intensely 
interesting  that  we  are  glad  to  give  place  to 
the  whole,  although  it  does  not  pertain  strictly 
to  bee-literature.  We  know  that  there  is  "  large 
room  "  in  the  hearts  of  our  bee-keepers  for  such 
matter.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Uncle  A mos:—  Room,  large  room,  in 
your  big  loving  heart,  and  in  the  heart  of 
Gleanings'  readers,  for  my  dear  little  friend 
Helen  Keller,  of  Alabama,  totally  blind  and 
deaf  !  Nay,  please  don't  pity  just  yet  one  of 
the  sunniest  and  most  affectionate  natures  you 
ever  knew,  always  cheery,  loving,  and  happy,  a 
joy  and  blessing  to  all  in  spite  of  ber  triple 
affliction,  the  full  magnitude  of  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  realize.  Just  think  of  it  for  a  moment! 
All  intelligent  realization  of  what  there  is  on 
earth,  all  conception  of  God  and  heaven,  comes 
to  her  veiled  mind  through  her  little  sensitive 
fingers  alone!  I  must  warn  you,  however,  if 
you  do  admit  her,  that  she  will  surely  make 
room  and  claim  your  sympathy  for  another 
blind-deaf  mute,  little  Thomas  Stringer,  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  whose  case  she  so  touchingly 
pleads  in  the  annexed  letter,  composed  and 
written  entirely  by  herself. 

South  Boston,  Mass. 

Dea>-  Little  Boys  and  Girts:— You  will  he  surprised 
to  get  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  whom  you  have  never 
seen ;  but  I  think  she  will  not  seem  quite  such  a 
stranger  when  you  know  that  she  loves  you,  and 
would  be  delighted  to  give  each  of  you  a  loving  kiss; 
and  my  heart  tells  me  we  should  he  very  happy  to- 
gether, for  do  we  not  love  the  same  things,  playful 
young  kit  tens,  great  dogs,  gentle  horses,  roguish  don- 
keys,  pretty  singing  birds,  the  beautiful  spring-time, 
and  t vary  thing  good  and  lovely  that  dear  Mother 
Nature  has  given  us  to  enjoy  r  and  with  so  many 
pleasant  things  to  talk  about,  how  could  we  help  be- 
ing happy? 

But  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  dear  little 
boy  wlio  does  not  know  how  to  be  joyful,  because  he 
can  not  hear  nor  speak  nor  see,  and  lie  has  no  kind 
lady  to  teach  him.  His  name  is  Tommy,  and  he  is 
onlyflve  years  old.  His  home  is  near  Pittsburgh, 
Ponn.  The  light  went  out  of  the  poor  tittle  boy's 
eyes,  and  the  sound  went  out  of  his  ears,  when  he 
was  a  very  small  infant,  because  he  was  very  sick 
indeed,  and  suffered  greatly.  And  is  it  not  sad  to 
think  that  Tommy  has  no  gentle  mother  to  love  and 
kiss  her  little  child?  He  has  a  good  papa,  but  he  is 
too  poor  to  do  much  to  make  his  little  son's  life  hap- 
pier. Can  you  imagine  how  sad  and  lonely  and  stfil 
Little  Tommy's  days  are?  I  do  not  think  you  can, 
because  the  light  has  never  gone  out  of  your  bright 
eyes,  nor  the  pretty  sounds  nut  of  those  pretty  ears, 
like  pink-white  shells.  But  I  know  you  would  like 
to  help  make  your  little  new  friend  happy,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  you  can  do  it.  Tou  can  save  the  pen- 
nies which  your  papas  give  you  to  buy  candy  and 
other  nice  things,  and  send  them  to  Mr.  Anagnos  so 
that  he  can  bring  Tommy  to  the  kindergarten,  and 
get  a  kind  lady  to  teach  him.  Then  he  will  not  be 
sad  any  more,  for  he  will  have  other  children  to 
play  with  him  and  talk  to  him;  and  when  you  come 
wJ?*S1'  fhe  Institution  you  will  see  him  and  dear  little 
yvilhe  playing  together,  as  happy  and  frolicsome  as 
two  kittens;  and  then  you  will  lie  happy  too,  for  you 
will  be  glad  that  you  helped  make  Tommy's  life  so 
bright.  Now,  dear  little  friends,  good-by.  Do  not 
forget  that  you  can  do  something  beautiful,  for  it  is 
beautiful  to  make  others  happy. 

Lovingly  your  friend, 

Helen  Keller. 

In  March.  1887.  only  four  years  ago,  Miss  An- 
"le  M.  Sullivan,  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  Boston,  went  to  Helen's  Southern 
home,  and  with  gentle,  patient  persistence, 
sought  entrance  to  her  darkened  mind  through 
ber  tiny  fingers.  The  history  of  her  most  sur- 
prising success  is  more  wonderful  to  all  child- 


lovers  than  any  romance.  In  a  deeply  interest- 
ing pamphlet  published  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  man- 
ager of  the  institute,  lie  thus  speaks  of  her  be- 
ginning: 

On  taking  charge  of  her  little  pupil  (who  hopelessly 
lost  all  sight  anil  hearing  when  only  nineteen  mouths 
oldl  Miss  Sullivan  sawai  a  glance  that  she  had  an  ex- 
traordinarily bright  child  to  deal  witli.  The  ebulliency 
of  Helen's  menial  activity,  and  the  out  bursts  of  de- 
spair which  followed  the  failure  of  her  attempts  to 
make  herself  understood  by  the  members  of  her 
family,  convinced  the  teacher  that  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous intellectual  force  locked  up  and  suppressed 
in  a.  dismal  grave,  struggling  for  an  outlet,  and 
ready  to  shatter  its  barriers.  Following  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  methods  of  Dr.  Howe  [the  teacher  of 
Laura  Bridgnian),  Miss  Sullivan  sought  anxiously  to 
find  some  aperture  through  which"  to  convey  the 
pabulum  of  knowledge  to  a  starving  soul.  Her  ef- 
forts were  rewarded  witha  speedy  ana  grand  success. 
Helen's  darkened  mind  was  reached  through  the 
.sense  of  touch,  and  the  little  prisoner  triumphantly 
rescued,  and  at  once  became  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
She  is  no  longer  disinherited  from  her  Imuran  estate, 
and  treads  the  earth  witli  buoyant  footsteps  and  a 
light  heart. 


HELEN  KELLER. 

Since  that  time  Helen  has  been  under  Miss 
Sullivan's  intelligent  and  devoted  care,  and  at 
the  present  writing  both  are  at  the  institute  in 
Boston. 

As  already  intimated,  during  the  short  time 
of  her  tuition  Helen  has  made  the  most  aston- 
ishing progress — not  only  reads  all  books  writ- 
ten for  the.  blind,  but  "  her  vocabulary  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend 
more  than  three  thousaud  words,  which  she 
can  spell  without  a  mistake,  and  which  sue 
uses  with  a  freedom  and  accuracy  uot  often 
found  in  hearing  children  of  her  age."  She  has 
also  learned  to  articulate,  or  speak  slowly.  In- 
placing  those  wonderful  finger-tips  upon  her 
teacher's  throat  and  lips,  and  noting  their 
movements. 

A  friend  in  Pennsylvania  thus  writes  me 
about  her:  cr 

Wonderful  as  are  her  acquirements,  the  child  her- 
self is  still  more  so.  Her  natural  poetry  of  mind, 
her  unfailing  amiability,  her  perfect  trust  and  confl- 


ii    (Til     : 'I    Intent    of  ev.-iy  one.  her-   deter- 

see  any  thing  bad  in  anj  in 

simply   marvelous.    To  all  our  family  she  Is  dearer 
than  any  "in-  outHide  <-r  It. 
Another  friend  i  has  writes  ol  her: 
Her  little  heart  is  too  full  of  unselflshni      and  af- 
fection to  allow  a  dream  of  fear  or  unkindi 
dees  not    realize  thai  any  one  can  be  any  thing  hut 
kind-hearted  and  tender. 

Tin-  simple,  trustful  manm  rof  1  I  for 

little  Tommy  will  be  noticed  as 
i  rail-  in  her  character.    A-  w  ill  be  seen  bj  her 
letter,  she  dearly  loves  all  kinds  of  pets, 
winter  her  faithful  dog,  a  trusty  guardian  and 
affectionate  playmate,  to  which  she  rjreat- 

ly  attached,  was'  killed  under  \  ei  v  agg 

cireumsta  nces.     Though     disl  n 
measure  at  her  loss,  all  she  would  say  about  the 
murderers  of  her  pel  was,  "They  never  could 
have   done  fl  if   they    had   only    known  whl 
dear  good  dog  Liiones 

A  short  time  since,  I  had   the   great    pleasure 
of  a  little  visit,  with    Helen  and   her  frlet 
Boston  at  the  Institute.    I  found   hei    to  be  a 

tall,   well-formed,    graceful    gill,   nearly   eleven 

years  of  age,  natural  and  winsome  in  hei 
ner.  with  beautiful  brown  hair  fallii 
uriant  curls  over  ber    pretty  shoulders.     Her 
face  lighted  up  with  such  a  cheerful,  anima 
and  altogether  charming  expression,  thai  I  miss- 
ed far  less  than  I  expected  the  usual  "  win 
of  the  soul." 

The  only  time  during  my  visit  that  I  thought 
of  pitying  her  was  after  dinner  while  we  were 
still  sitting  at  the' table,  all  of  us  chatting  to- 
gether   except     Helen.  Who    -at    i|  II  iel  I  y  a  III!  pa - 

tiently  with  her  touching  face  in  quiei  repose, 
alone  in  that  awful  darkness  and  dread  stillness. 
I  could  not  bear  it,  and  made  an  excuse  Fi 
to  rise  from  the  table  so  we  could  talk  to  her. 
As  she  chatted  on,  showing  so  many  pleasing 
phases  of  her  wonderful  mind  and  character, 
my  feeling  of  wonderment  so  increased  that  it 
was  most  difficult  to  control  my  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and.  after  leaving.  I  found  evei  30 
many  things  I  had  forgotten  to  ask  her  about 

She  is  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  told  me 
about  the  different  kinds  ber  father  bad  in  ber 
Southern  home,  inquiring  if  I  grew  the  sanic. 
naming  and  describing  very  pleasingly,  mer- 
mets.  Marshall  Xiels.  brides,  jacqueminots,  etc., 
all  of  which  she  knows  and  can  distinguish 
from  eacli  other  by  their  fragrance.  Warming 
with  the  subject,  of  flowers  (and  after  -peaking 
with  gleeful  anticipation  of  the  time  when  she 
should  go  into  the  woods  near  the  poet  Whit- 
tier's  borne  with   her  teacher,  and   gather  the 

spring  flowers,  many  of  which  she  lovingly  de- 
scribed) she  said,  articulately.  "Soon  they  will 
imrst.  again  in  all  their  wonderful  beauty  and 
fragrance!"  unconsciously  emphasizing  her 
words  by  lightly  starting'  from  her  seat  and 
giving  a  quick  little  upward  movement  of  her 
hands,  full  of  meaning  and  expression.  My 
eyes  tailed  me  for  a  moment  as  I  thought  of  the 
time  when  this  lovely  soul  would  burst  its  fet- 
ters of  awful  darkness  and  silence,  and.  with 
increased  and  never-fading  beauty  and  - 
ness.  evermore  bloom  in  our  Father's  kingdom. 

Before  seeing  her  1  bad  learned  thai  she  was 
intensely  interested  in  the  little  blind-deaf 
mute.  Tommy  Stringer,  of  Washington,  Pa. 
His  mother  is  dead,  and  his  father  ton  poor  to 
send  him  to  the  Perkins  Institute.  As  soon  as 
Helen  learned  of  the  pitiful  situation  of  the 
little  fellow,  her  tender  sympathetic  heart  could 
not  bear  the  thought  that  he  should  be  left  to 
remain  in  that  terrible  state  of  mental  darkness 
from  which  she  bad  emerged,  and  which,  with 
just  a  shade  of  sadness  coining  for  a  moment 
over  her  bright  cheery  spirit,  she  so  touchingly 
descri  bes. 

By  her  unceasing  exertions  a  fund  has  been 
started  (to  which  she  has  contributed  her  own 
spending-money)  to  bring  the  little  fellow  to 
the  Institute.  The  expense  for  his  care,  main- 
tenance, and  education  will  be  quite  a  consid- 
erable amount,  as  it  will  take  some  years  to 
teach  him.  and.  as  before  stated,  bis  father  is 
too  poor  to  bear  the  expense.  Feeling  sure  that 
many  of  the  Gleanings  boys  and  girls,  as  well 
as  some  of  you  children  of  larger  growth,  would 
consider  it  a  privilege  to  aid  Helen's  unselfish 
work.  I  requested  her  to  give  me  a  letter  for 
publication,  which  speaks  for  itself  in  ber  own 
words,  and  which  I  will  leave  for  Uncle  Amos 
to  comment  upon. 

As  I  think  of  this  child  whose  lovely  soul 
shines  out  so  brightly  and  cheerily,  despite 
those  darkened  windows  and  walls  of  dread 
silence— at  once  a  gentle  reproof  against  mur- 
muring and  repining,  as  well  as  a  joy  and  in- 
spiration  toward  that  which  is  unselfish,  good, 
and  true— these  words  of  Bickersteth  come 
strongly  to  mind: 

On  whom  not  we  alone,  but  all  who  looked. 
Gazing  would  breathe  the  involuntary  words. 

'•  God  bless  thee,  darling '.— God  lie  blessed  for 
thee." 

George  O.  Goodhue. 

Danville.  P.  Q..  April  27. 
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The  above  would  hardly  be  complete  without 
a  private  note  which  our  friend  Mr.  Goodhue 
sends  along;  and  we  are  sure  he  will  not  object 
to  our  making  the  following  extract: 

Dear  Mr.  Root: — How  would  you  like  as  a 
text.  "'  A  little  child  shall  lead  them  "— Isa.  2:6  ? 
I  also  inclose,  you  her  picture,  taken  in  two  dif- 
ferent positions,  which  may  please  you.  Her 
friends  kindly  gave  them  to  me,  and  I  then  sent 
to  the  artist  for  these  for  you.  If  it  were  not 
too  expensive,  it  would  add  very  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  the  article  if  you  could  reproduce 
one  of  them  in  that  beautiful  soft  tint  which 
we  so  greatly  admire  in  some  of  the  plwtos_inJ 
Gleanings,  and  also  give  in  fac-simile  charac-| 
ters  what  vou  can  of  her  letter.  Do  you  know 
it  took  about  two  hours  for  her  little  fingers  to 
form  those  characters  ?  They  can  not  begin  to 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  workings  of  her  won- 1 
derful  mind.  I  know  your  kind  heart  will  fa- 
vor Helen's  unselfish  project;  will  you  there- 
fore please  receive  what  may  be  sent  you  in 
this  behalf?  You  might  call  it,  if  you  like,  a: 
Gleanings  fund.  Although  already  a  sub- 
scriber, I  want  to  have  a  share  as  a  Gleanings, 
reader  as  well,  and  inclose  $5.00  for  that  pur- 
pose. Sincerely  your  friend, 

•  George  O.  Goodhue. 

Danville,  P.  Q.,  May,  1891. 


tit  was  a  pleasure  to  have  the  photos  engrav- 
ed in  that  beautiful  soft  tint  that  our  friends  so 
greatly  admire;  and  we  have  also  photo-en- 
graved, as  per  below,  the  exact  text  of  the  last 
four  lines  of  her  letter,  full  size. 

It  may  seem  like  taking  a  great  deal  of  space;  j 


the  deaf  and  blind  girl  and  hek  dog. 


Tin  t    10)10  fct    rKo.1  ijou  CflL~r\    Jo    Sottl£- 
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SAMPLE  OF   WHITING   FROM  A  DEAF   AND   BLIND   GIRL,   11   YEARS  OF  AGE. 


but  such  a  beautiful  sentiment  from  a  girl  who 
has  been,  from  babyhood,  deaf  and  blind,  and 
who  under  the  tuition  of,  we  are  sure,  a  Chris- 
tion  teacher,  is  enabled  thereby  not. only  to 
evolve  such  a  beautiful  thought,  but  to  give  it 
to  the  outside  world,  we  are  sure  deserves  a 
good  deal  of  prominence.  Oh  that  people  who 
are  complaining  of  the  way  the  world  is  treat- 
ing them  would  read  those  words  over  and  over, 
and  then  contrast  their  condition  with  that  of 
little  Helen's  physical  condition! 

Many  of  the  older  readers  of  Gleanings  will 
probably  recognize  friend  Goodhue  as  the  one 
who,  years  ago.  did  quite  a  service  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees.  The 
glimpse  we  get  of  him  in  the  above  is  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  former  incident.  He  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  helping  the  helpless;  and  al- 
though I  once  knew  him  when  he  was  not  a 
professing  Christian,  may  God  be  praised  for 
the  evidence  he  gives  us  now  that  his  hopes  are 
anchored  on  that  faith  that  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  world  and  this  present  life.    We 


take  pleasure  in  making  the  $5.00  that  our  good 
friend  has  sent  us  as  a  nucleus  to  work  on, 
$25.00;  and  I  hope  the  readers  of  Gleanings 
will  enjoy  assisting  in  the  work  according  to 
their  means,  that  our  good  friend  Tommy 
Stringer  may  be  emancipated  from  his  poor 
dark  prison  life  in  the  same  way  that  our 
young  friend  Helen  Keller  has  been  taught  to 
read  and  write.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to 
friend  Goodhue  or  to  us,  as  the  friends  choose. 
We  will  send  the  $25.00  right  along,  and  other 
installments  will  follow  as  fast  as  the  amounts 
will  warrant  sending  a  check;  and  who  knows 
but  that  Tommy  may  ere  long  give  us  a  letter 
of  his  own,  expressing  his  thanks  for  what  we 
hope  to  do  for  him  ?  If  any  of  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  are  curious  to  know  how  this  won- 
derful thing  is  accomplished,  they  can  get  a 
hint  of  it  by  turning  to  our  back  volumes, 
where  they  will  find  a  description  I  gave  of  the 
methods  employed  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asy- 
lum in  Columbus,  O.]  A.  I.  R. 
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i  PERKINS  INSTITUTB_FOB  THE  BLIND. 

The  Interesting  Commencement  Exercisss 
In  Tremont  Temole. 

The  commencement  exercises  ot  the  Perkins 
Institute  lor  the  Blind  were  held  yesterday 
afternoon  In  Tremont  Temple.  The  programme, 
although  somewhat  long,  was  intensely  inter- 
esting, from  the  fact  that  It  showed  the  scope 
and  breadth  of  the  work  from  the  Kindergarten 
to  the  graduate's  class. 

Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  Dr.  Peahoay, 
Dr.  Kufus  Kills,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and 
Mr.  Anainos  were  on  the  platform. 
Close  beside  Dr.  Brooks  was  little  Tommy 
Springer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  in 
whom  Helen  Kellar  Is  deeply  interested.  The 
classes  fr»m  the  institute  aud  the  kindergarten 
were  ranged  in  tiers  on  the  platform  and"  made 
a  pleasant  picture  with  their  bright,  intelligent 
laces  and  pretty  gowns. 

The  musical  performances  hy  the  Institute 
Orchestra  were  wonderfully  good  and  the  vocal 
numbers  were  also  deserving  of  praise.  A  duet, 
"The  World  Grows  Fair,"  sung  very  sweetly 
by  Edna  A.  Joslyn  and  Fanny  E.  Jackson  of  the 
graduating  class,  was  composed  by  Miss  Jack- 
,sou  and  is'  a  very  creditable  composition,  nicely 
written  and  with  a  sood  deal  of  variety.  The 
chorus  for  iemale,voiees.  "Night  of  Joy. "proved 
to  be  the  familiar  Strauss  waltz,  "Blue  Dan- 
ube" and  was  sung  with  delightful  brightness. 
The  serenade  by  the  young  men  was  also  very 
well  done.  A  special  musical  feature  was  the 
Yiolm  solo— De  Berlot's  concerts  iu  D— played 
by  Charles  W.  Holmes.  It  was  well  executed, 
with  few  faults  in  intonation,  and  some  phrases 
of  double  stopping  were  admirably  rendered. 
Such  command  of  so  difficult  an  instrument  hy 
the  sense  of  touch  alone  is  little  short  of  mar- 
vellous. 

In  speaking  of  the  musical  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme the  performance  by  the  "Juvenile 
Orchestra"  cannot  be  omitted.  Members  of  the 
kindergarten  class  armed  with  penny  whistles, 
mourn  harmonicas,  tambourine,  drum,  triangle, 
Either  and  something  suspiciously  like  a  comb 
with  tissue  paper,  gave  a  most  amusing  and  not 
by  any  means  unmusical  rendering  of  "Way 
down  upon  the  Suwanee  Elbber."  Aa  impera- 
lve  encore  received  "Aanie,  JJoouey"  tot  re- 
sponse. The  little  drummer— a  pretty  child  in 
black  velvet  Knickerbockers  and  jacket,  with 
white  embroidered  waist— reminded  one  iu  a 
very  funny  way  ot  the  symphony  drummer,  dis- 
playing quite  as  much  of  the  fire  of  genius  in  his 
spirited  manipulation  of  the  sticks. 

Examples  of  reading  "at  sight.''  so  to  speak, 
were  given  by  two  wee  kindergartners;  ah  In- 
teresting exercise  in  physics,  explaining  and 
illustrating  the  action  and  generation  of  elec- 
tricity as  applied  in  the  Morse  telegraphic 
system,  was  excellently  given  by  four  young 
men— Edward  Bigelow,  Harry  Hodsdon,  Henry 
Miles  and  John  Morrison.  An  exercise  in 
zoology,  Illustrated  with  a  stuffed  fox  aud  a 
fox's  skeleton,  was  nicely  done  by  four  little 
girls,  one  of  them  the  deaf  and  blind  mute,  Edith 
Thomas.  It  was  peculiarly  interesting  to  watch 
the  rapid  movement  of  her  fingers  as  she  de- 
scribed the  fox,  uer  teacher  voicing  the  words. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  number,  how- 
ever, was  the  recitation  in  geography  by  Matilda 
Boyle  and  Helen  Kellar.  The  former  arranged 
a  dissected  map  of  Europe  and  described  its 
principal  features,  then  Helen  was  asked  to 
describe  the  cities  of  Italv.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  auything  prettier  or  more  poetic  than 
the  words  of  description  that  rushed  from  her 
sensitive  finger-tips  as  rapidly  that  her  teacher 
could  translate  them  into  sound. 

"Oh  Italy!  Land  of  song  and  flowers!  How 
happy  I  shall  be  wheu  I  am  old  enough  to  see 
you,"  she  said,  after  the  first  few  bold  geo- 
graphical statements.  "I  wonder  how  Komulus 
would  feel  if  he  could  look  upon  his  seven  hills 
with  the  treasures  of  art  and  magnificent  build- 
in  gs.  When  L  touch  the  stones  of  the  Colosseum 
I  know  that  I  shall  forget  that  1  am  living  hun- 
dreds of  years  after,  and  I  shall  Imagine  that  I 
see  the  emperors  and  generals  passing  under 
triumphal  arches,"  she  exclaimed,  in  speaking 
of  Home.  Venice  she  characterized  in  the  dainty, 
poetic  manner  .that  is  so  evidently  signifi- 
cant of  her  nature.  "I  like  to  think 
of  Venice,"  she  said,  "as  a  lovely  ship  at  anchor, 
forever  floating  on  the  golden  wa\es."  She 
speaks,  tboagh  not  vocally,  with  every  feature, 
every  muscle  of  her  charming  face  and  seems 
so  happy,  so  animated  that  it  is  almost  incred- 
ible that  a  very  few  years  ago  she  was  shut  out 
from  the  world  by  worse  than  prison  walls. 

A  pretty  exercise  by  the  kindergarten  clas3 
was  the  'story  of  an  apple  tree,  illustrated  in 
clay.  The  children  made  very  clever  leaves, 
blossoms  and  apples  as  they  sat  there  and  de- 
scribed the  growth  of  the  tree;  after  which 
they  sang  a  little  song  about  it  and  "played 
thev  were  birds."  flapping  their  arms  and  flitting 
about  with  a  spontaneous,  childish  grace  that 
was  sufficiently  like  the  aiiy  things  they  imi- 
tated. 

Gymnastics  and  military  drill,  the  reading  of  a 
thoughtful  and  clever  valedictory  by  Mary  E. 
Holsington  and  th»  presentation  of  diplomas  by 
Dr.  A.  P.  Feabouy  were  the  other  important 
features.  Dr.  Eliot  made  a  most  touching  and 
earnest  appeal  for  aid  in  building  the  new 
kindergarten  extension,  which  requires  about 
£25,000  more. 
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FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Annual  Commencement  Exercisss  of 
the  Perkins  School. 


Very    Suggestive    and    Beautiful 
Exercises  Given. 


Interest  in  Those  Bereft  of  Three 
Faculties. 


The  Kindergarten  Claims  Win  Admira- 
tion and  Sympathy. 


Unique  and  uplifting  as  in  former  years  have 
been  the  Commencement  exeroises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind,  those  which  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  at  Tremopt  Temple  may  fairly  claim 


to  have  surpassed  all  former  ones  in  the  variety 
and  singular  interest  of  the  whole  occasion, 
particularly  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  boys 
and  girls  that  are  deprived  of  sight,  hearing  and 
speech  had  increased  to  four,  each  one 
of  these  presenting  a  problem  for  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development,  precisely  the 
same  character  as  that  which  confronted  the 
philanthropic  founder.  Dr.  Howe,  when  he  be- 
gan his  famous  work  of  bringing  into  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world  the  consciousness 
and  intellect  of  Laura  Bndsman.  The  exer- 
cises were  long  and  varied,  and  the  audience, 
both  in  numbers  and  manifest  sympathy,  was 
fuliyln  keening  with  it.  In  addition  to  the  pa- 
thetically beautiful  grouping  of  the  children 
upon  the  platform,  there  were  to  be  seen  the 
President,  Dr,  Eljot,  Kev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe  and  others  connected  with  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Before  entering  upon  the  very  elabor- 
ate programme,  Dr.  Eliot,  in  introduc- 
tory words,  said  that  they  would  see 
and  hear  the  exercises  that  had  been 
prepared,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
with  little  exceptions  these  represented  the 
ordinary  exercises  of  the  school  work.  Every 
year  the  school  had  been  growing,  and  had  also 
shown  increasing  claims  on  the  publio  sym- 
pathy and  patronage,  aud  he  trusted  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  afternoon  would  show  at 
least  that  nothing  had  been  left  undone  during 
the  past  year  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the 
schools. 

The  musioalportion  ot  the  exercises  opened 
with  organ  selections  by  John  J,  Clare  from 
Bach  and  Lemmens.  The  first  sneaking  by  the 
pupils  was  an  example  of  sight  reading  by 
touch,  given  by  two  bright  little  boys. 
Peter  Easmusson  ana  Willie  Lynch,  whose 
work,  considering  their  tender  years,  showed 
marked  proficiency.  After  tne  render- 
ing of  a  spirited  overture  by  the  band 
of  the  institution  a  very  interesting  exercise  in 
physics  was  given  by  Edward  Bigelow,  Harry 
Hodsdon,  Henry  Miles  and  John  Morrison. 
They  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  operating 
the  electrio  teleeraph,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  batteries  are  made  and  the   wires 
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placet]. 

Th»t  the  pupils  possess  original  talent  was 
evidenced  by  the  I aqt  that  the  mnslo  for  the  next 
piece,  which  was  a  duet  entitled  "The  World 
Grows  Old."  was  composed  by  one  of  the 
singers,  Fanny  E.  Jackson,  her  colleague  In  the 
slnijlng  beliiK  Jldna  A.  Joslyn.  Their  mellow 
and  sympalhotlo  tonos  were  hoard  to  admirable 
advantago  In  tho  composition. 

One  of.  the  most  interesting  figures  In  the 
school,  on  account  of  her  triple  affliction  of 
deafness,  dumbness  and  blindness.  Is  Edith- 
Thomas,  In  whose  progress  toward  tho  cultiva- 
tion of  tho  powers  of  speech  the  public  has  in 
rooent  years  shown  so  much  sympathetic 
Interest.  She,  in  company  with  Mary  Brodio, 
Hattio  Norrls  and  Emma  Carr,  gave  an  exorcise 
in  zoology,  In  which  by  manipulation  of  tho 
stuffed  body  ot  a  fox,  she  told  tho  various  char- 
acteristics of  that  animal.  As  sho  made  no  at- 
tompt  at  articulation,  her  words  were  spoken  by 
tho  tcachor  who  attended  her,  and  received  tho 
communication  through  the  deaf  and  dumb 
metnod  of  hand  movement.  The  other  girls 
manipulated  and  described  the  skeleton  of  a 
fox,  giving  somewhat  minuto  statements  of  the 
characteristics  of  such  quadrupods. 

A  chorus  of  female  voices  followed,  the  selec- 
tion being  "  Night  of  Joy,"  by  Strauss. 

Helen  Keller,  tho  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl, 
who  has  made  more  progress  in  articulation 
through  training  than  any  other  of  whom  the 
philanthropic:  world  gives  record,  next  came 
upon  the  platform,  accompanied  by  the  teacher 
who  has  had  complete  charge  of  her.  Alter 
Matilda  lioyle,  the  girl  who  shared  the 
geography  exercises  with  her,  had  manipulated 
au  outline  map  of  Europe,  giving  a  some- 
what elaborate  description  of  it,  Helen  com- 
municated by  finger  movements  to  her  teacher 
a  very  protty  description  of  Italy  and  her  own 
imagination  of  It,  In  which  she  expressed  the 
thought,  which  suggests  a  vein  for  study,  that 
when  she  visited  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  she  ex- 
pected to  be  Impressed  with  its  grandeur  as  she 
was  when  near  mountains. 

Among  the  bright  things  said  by  Helen  were 
the  following:  Italy  is  a  country  rich  in 
beauty— beautiful  blue  skies,  lovely  scenery- 
rich,  too,  in  works  of  art,  grand  cathedrals, 
beautiful  paintings  and  statuary;  rich,  too.  In 
»oetry  and  music  How  happy  I  shall  be  when 
a  old  enough  to  visit  her  great  cities,  for 
|  books  and  friends'  descriptions  have  made 
them  dear  to  me.  I  shall  go  to  Rome  first  and 
touch  tho  many  ruins  which  tell  of  the  power 
and  magnifioenco  of  Rome  two  thousand  years 
ago.  I  fear  I  shall  be  very  sad  when  I  touch 
the  ruins  of  the  Pantheon  and  the  Coliseum, 
but  1  shall  try  to  forget  that  lam  living  hun 
dreds  of  yoars  after  the  glories  of  Rome  have 
vanished.  I  shall  try  to  imagine  that  the  great 
Generals  aro  passing  under  the  triumphal 
arches  just  as  they  did  long  ago  when  Rome 
was  the  "mistress  of  the  world." 

The  Vatican  is  the  most  splendid  of  all.  It  is 
filled  with  rare  works  of  art  which  have  been 
collected  and  preserved  by  the  different  Popes. 

After  Rome  I  shall  visit  Florence.  Florence 
is  another  of  Italy's  famous  cities.  It  is  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Arno,  in  a  lovely  valley 
surrounded  hy  mountains.  No  city  in  the 
world  has  so  many  beautiful  art  treasures  as 
Fiorenoe,  and  many  of  the  world's  greatest 
painters,  sculptors  and  architects  were  her 
childien. 

From  Florence  I  shall  go  to  Venice.  I  like  to 
think  that  Venice  is  a  beautiful  ship  at  anchor 
—forever  rocked  and  kissed  by  the  gentle  waves 
of  the  blue  Adriatic. 

But  we  must  leave  Venice,  lovely  child  of  the 
sea,  and  hasten  on  to  Naples.  Naples  is  the 
most  extensive  city  in  Italy,  it  Is  situated  on 
the  northern  shore  of  its  own  glorious  bay.  My 
friends  have  told  me  how  beautiful  the  scenery 
around  Naples  is,  and  I  can  easily  imagine  that 
it  is  a  charming  place,  with  its  lovely  villas 
perched  upon  the  mountain  sides,  its  woods,  its 
terraced  gardens,  its  towers  and  castles.  And 
just  outside  the  city  Vesuvius,  king  of  volcanoes, 
lifts  his  gigantio  head,  and  at  his  feet  lies 
the  ancient  city  of  Herculaneum,  buried  beneath 
the  cinders  ond  lava  which  rushed,  like  a  mighty 
river,  from  the  mouth  of  angry  Vesuvius,  and 
twelve  miles  distant  sleeps  her  sister,  Pompeii, 
who  was  overwhelmed  and  buried  iu  the  same 
way.  In  tho  museum  at  Naples  there  are  many 
vases,  bronzes  and  paintings  which  have  been 
taken  from  the  ruins  of  these  cities.  The  King's 
summer  palace  is  situated  on  the  very  summit 
of  a  hill  that  overlooks  Naples.  The  Prince  of 
Naples  Is  named  for  his  noble  grandfather.  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel,  and  he  will  one  day  be  the  King 
of  this  beautiful  land.  Is  it  not  a  wonderful  in- 
heritance? 

Helen's  graceful  and  sympathetic  thoughts 
met  with  a  hearty  response  from  all  present. 

Another  fairy-like  little  child,  with  sweet 
countenanco  and  lone  flaxen  hair,  afflicted  with 
loss  of  three  lacultios  like  Helen, came  upon  the 
platform.  It  was  little  Miss  Robins,  "from  far- 
away Texas."    Sho  was  one  of  a  class  of  kinder- 


garton  children  who  combined  to  give  by 
symbols  in  a  curious  and  pretty  stylo,  an  exer- 
clso  called  "The  Story  of  an  Apple  Tree."  The 
class  then  gave  something  not  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  therefore  all  the  moro  a  pleasing 
surpriso,  an  illustration  of  tho  oar  training  which 
they  had  reoelved,  by  announcing  musical  keys 
and  chords  acoording  as  they  sounded  on  tho 
piano.  Following  this  was  an  orchestra  com- 
posed of  tho  tiny  children,  who  played  on  va- 
rious little  Instruments  "The  Old  Folks  at 
Homo."  "  Annie  Rooney."  and  other  things  j 
that  elicited  thobearty  applauseof  tho  audience.  ' 

Or.  Eliot  here  made  an  appoal  for  the  now 
building  which  It  is  proposed  to  placo  on  tho 
kindergarten  grounds  at  Jamaica  Plain,  as  tho 
present  building  is  too  small  to  accommodato 
all. 

Pointing  to  the  little  group  of  kindergarten 
children  around  him  ho  made  an  ant  paraphrase 
of  tho  inscription  over  the  tomb  of  the  architect 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  by  saying  "Si  argumen- 
tum  requiris,  ciroumspico. " 

He  honed  that  all  who  had  seen  tho  work 
which  had  heen  done  by  the  kindergarten  in 
ho  past  would  feel  impelled  to  aid  its  further 
work.  It  was  for  the  cause  of  little  children 
left  without  the  ordinary  resources  of  ohildren 
who  hid  their  eyes.  There  was  something  so 
holy  in  the  cause  of  those  children  that  ho  felt 
that  any  argument  iu  their  favor  was  inade- 
quate. 

Then  came  a  sweet  violin  solo  by  Charles  W. 
Holme3  and  a  very  elaborate  illustration  of  tho 
gymnastics  and  military  drill  both  for  girls  and 
boys.  Miss  Helen  Keller  again  made  a  pleasant 
surprise  not  upon  the  programme  by  showing 
that,  though  she  could  hear  no  jiouud  herself, 
she  could  evoke  sweet  chords  tiDon  the  piano  to 
please  the  ears  of  others.  A  serenade  was  next 
given  by  members  of  the  orchestra. 

Tho  valedictory  was  spoken  by  Miss  Mary  H. 
Hoisington  of  the  graduating  class,  aud  in  the 
course  of  a  graceful  essay  she  drew  a  pretiy 
analogy  between  the  qualities  that  constitute  a 
true  poem  and  those  that  form  a  good  life. 
IS  The  venerable  Dr.  Peabody,  who  came  to 
present  the  diplomas,  said,  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees,  that  they  rejoiced  at  what  tnoy  had 
seen  and  known  of  their  sohool  work.  He 
wished  that  every  person  preseut  could  realize 
how  much  of  heart  and  soul  the  pupils  of  the 
school  had  put  into  their  work,  and  also  the 
devoted  efforts  of  those  who  had  conduoted 
their  training.  He  hoped  that  they  would  oo 
their  beat  day  by  day,  and  in  this  way  they 
might  expect  to  go  on  to  greater  power  and  use- 
fulness and  to  lead  beautiful  lives,  going  on  to 
the  beauty  of  holiness  uptll  such  time  as  their 
eyes  should  open  to  the  sight  of  the  beautiful 
countenance  of  Him  who  lovingly  waited  for 
them  In  heaven. 

The  following  were  the  graduates  to  whom 
diplomas  were  given:  Mertie  Anna  Aldricli, 
John  Joseph  Clare.  Mary  Eva  Clark,  Thomas 
Charles  Higgins,  Mary  Heustis  Hoisiugton, 
Fanny  Elizabeth  Jackson,  'Wijllam  Stephen 
Jennoy,  Edna  Alzina  Joslyn,  Lillian  Mabel 
Russell,  Peter  Francis  Trainor,  George 
Augusline  Washington. 

The  exeroises  were  brought  to  a  spirited  close 
hy  the  chorus  "  Hail  to  the  Liberty."  The  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Edward  Jaokson,  in  announcing  the 
appeal  for  the  new  kindergarten  building,  says: 
Of  the  $55,000  required  for  the  erection  and 
equipment  of  this  edifice,  the  amount  of  about 
$25,000  has  been  contributed,  and  we  appeal  to 
the  public  to  aid  us  in  making  up  the  remaining 
830,000. 
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THEY  WERE  ALL  BLIND 


Wonderful  Work  hy  Boya   and 
Girls  of  Perkins  institution 


lly  In  Tremnnt  TeinpTo    yesterday    afttn  -i 
'I  be  occasion  was   the   commencement   exer- 
bl  Institution  aud  Mas  iflchn- 
MtM  Reboot  for  the    Blind    at  o*ton. 

So  great  ifas  Dm  interest  It,  the  (vent.  tire 

;i.    ftboitt  every 
nice  win  filled.    A  large 
poTllOh  bt tbd  audi';;, ''j  1ttrt   la-l,e,e  and  chil- 
dren. 

The  programme  was  exceedingly  long,  btit 
wa<  of  the  grflaleit  interest.  The-  boys  and 
gifts  ami  older  pup, Is  of  tno  school  wcie  uoon 
the  platform  Under  the  charge  of  matrons 
and  teachers,  and  manifested  the  ftres 
patience  through  tho  tbi 
I  be    kindly     pr  sonce    -  ,    I  <     - 

[all -    to  In  "re  the  perfect  working  ol  the 

hiu'-Ih'j'ji  '- ,'  the  day, 

Little  Helen  Keller  was,  of  dfltlfMi  a  centre 
of  Interest,  and  when  silo  went  to  the  piano— 
dear,  dumb  and  blind  though  ebo  is— played 
an  exeieise.  the  audience  broke  out  In  the 
heartiest  applause*. 

TbeHev,  Dr.  1'hillips  I!ro&!<5  sat  on  the  nlat- 
foico,  an  interested  spectator.    BduJtiSl   1 
LL.D,,  presided.    In  opening,  he  said! 

"Vou  will  see  and  hear  tins  aftefnoO/i  an 
illustration  of  the  Work  of  the  school,  y^rni 
features  are  exceptional,  hut  the  greater  part 
represents  the  ordinary  routine.  1  wish  tin* 
children  COUltl  :,cn,.il!r  :-c  ibis  great 
audience:  but  ihey  see  it  only  with  the  mind's 
eye,  and  Came  llefe  fueling sute  ot  iuiir  sym- 
pathy. Hie  sohool  is  growing  ever?  year,  and 
is  making  USW  claims  ttpdti  y.nuf  Interest  aud 
your  pln.lauilii'uny.  1  tfUAttbat  In  tbe  e.\e.*- 
ciscs  this  afiernoon,  after  the  twelve  months 
which  have  elapsed  since  we  last  eaibered 
Withitl  these  walls,  nothing  1ms  bteu  lost  from 
the  work  constantly  aoiug  on.'' 
Tho    lixercisrs. 

After  the  organ  prelude  by  John  J.  Clare, 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  reading  by  the 
touch  by  Peter  Rasmussen  aud  'Willie  Lynch, 
two  very  little  but  very  clever  boys.  The 
lna-.s  band  from  the  institution  gave  the 
"Jubal  Overture"  in  a  way  which  brought  out 
applause. 

An  Interesting  exemplification  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  electric  telegraph  was  given  by 
Edward  Bigelow,  Harry  Hodsdon,  Henry 
Miles  and  John  Morrison.  A  duet  Was  next 
rendered  by  Edna  A.  Joslyn  and  Fannie  E. 
Jackson,  the  music  having  been  composed  by 
tho  latter. 

The  exercises  in  zoology,  by  Edith  Thomas. 
Mary  Brodle.  Habile  Norrls  aud  Emma  Carr, 
in  which  a  stuffed  fox  and  also  a  skeleton 
were  used,  showed  nreny  thorough  knowledge 
as  well  as  skill  in  expressing  it,  A  chorus  for 
female  voices  was  exceedingly  pleasing, 

In  the  geography  exercise  Matilda  Boyle 
moulded  au  excellent  map. of  Europe  and 
Asia,  while  Helen  Keller,  through  her  inter- 
preter, told  of  the  beauties  of  lla!y.  not  omit- 
uiitf  its. traditional  sunny  skv. 

The  kindergarten  children  illustrated  in 
work  aud  play  the  story  of  au  apple  tree, 
moulding  the  Iruit  and  reoeitingsomethingof 
its  history  or  character.  In  the  class  was  a 
bright—  not  to  say  shiuy— little  pickaninny. 

The  gymnastics  and  military  drill  by  classes 
of  boys  aud  girls  was  particularly  good.  The 
precision  with  which  the  various  movements 
were  executed  is  almost  inexplicable  when  it 
IS  considered  that  the  performers  are  eutirely 
sightless. 

The  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Mary  H. 
Hoisitigtun.  The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody  pre- 
sented the  diplomas. accompanied  by  a  leeling 
speech.  The  graduates  lollow:  Myrtle  Anna 
Aldrich.  John  Joseph  Clare,  Mary  Eva 
Clark,  Thomas  Charles  Higgins.  Mary  Heustis 
Hoisiugton,  Fauny  Elizabeth  Jackson.  Wil- 
liam Steohen  Jenhey,  Edna  Alziua  Joslyn, 
Lillian  Mabel  Russeli.  Peter  Francis  Trainor, 
George  Augustine  Washington. 

During  the  afternoon  Dr.  Eliot,  the  chair- 
man, made  an  earnest  aDpeal  for  the  kinder- 
garten at  Jamaica  Plain.  An  increase  of 
accommodations  is  imperatively  demanded, 
he  said.  About  (26,000  has  been  received 
already,  but  $30,000  more  is  needed.  All 
contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be  thank- 
fully received  and  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  Edward  Jackson,  treasurer,  146  Frankliu 
street,  Boston. 
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THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES       READING  BY  THE  SIGHTLESS. 


Littk  Helen  Keller's  Performance 
en  the  Piano 


Commencement    Exercises    of 
the  Perkins  Institution. 


APPEAL  FOE  THE  KINDERGARTEN 


There  was  a  wonderf  ,il  exhibition   of    what 
the  age  is  doing  for  our  most  afflicted  huraaa^ 


Marvellous  Skill  anil  Much  Scholar- 
ship Displayed  by  trie  rsrisht,  hat 
■Unfortunate,  Children— Helen  tel- 
ler. Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  "Xalfcs" 
to  the  People— Xeeds  of  the  School. 


There  was  an  air  of  pathos  surrounding 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Trernoot  Temple  yesterday  after- 
noon, notwithstanding  the  intensely  interest- 
ing nature  of  the  proceedings. 

The  vast  auditorium  was  literally  packed 
with  the  friends  of  the  school,  while  upon 
the  Dlatform  sat  mauy  distinguished  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  ex-Col- 
lector I.eveiett  Saltonstall,  Eev.  Dr.  A.  P. 
Peabody  and  Dr.  John  S.  Dwlght. 

The  tickets  of  admission  were  ot  whits 
cardboard,  the  lettering  being  raised  in  imi- 
tation of  tne  characters  used  in  books  lor  the 
Wind. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  a  prelude 
on  the  organ,  after  which  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  made  a  short  intro- 
ductory address,  in  which  he  referred  to  the 
growth  of  the  school  and  the  sympathy  and 
generosity  to  which  it  was  entitled  from  the 
public.  The  institution  was  mereasius:  in 
merit  constantly,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
management  to  facilitate  tnis  expausion  in 
every  possible  way,  until  the  school  reached 
a  degree  of  perfection  that  fully  met  the 
anticluatiou  of  its  friends  and  promoters. 
The  realization  of  this  end  can  be  hastened 
according  to  ihe  material  aid  that  is  bestowed 
upon  it  from  the  outside. 

The  doctor  concluded  by1  introducing  Mas- 
ters Peter  Kasmussen  and  Willie  JLyuch,  who 
gave  an  exhibition  of  reading  by  touch.  They 
were  two  mites  of  humanity,  and  as  tuey  ap- 
peared upon  the  platform  two  low  tables 
were  provided  upon  which  they  rested  their 
books.  Alter  finishing  the  first  exercise  they 
gave 

An  Illustration  of  Their  Skill 
in  "reading  at  sight,"  as  the  doctor  called  it. 
The  little  fellows  followed  the  letters  with 
great  rapidity,  while  their  articulation  was 
little  short  of  perfection. 

A  band,  whose  members  are  entirely  made 
up  of  students  at  the  school,  then  rendered 
the  "Jubal"  overture,  which  gave  unbounded 
satisfaction. 

Exercises  in  physics  followed  by  Edward 
Blaelow,  Harry  Hodsdon,  Henry  Miles  and 
John  Morrison.  The  inetuod  of  setting  UP  an 
electric  battery,  and  the  arraueement  of  tlia 
receivinc;  and  semiinc  instruments  were  ex- 
plained, followed  by  a  practical  demunstra 
tieu  of  how  amessage  is  sent. 

Then  came  an  exercise  in  zoology,  partici- 
pated in  by  Edith  Thomas,  aliout  wnom  the 
world  has  learned  through  extended  news- 
paper reports,  regardinc  ihe  lustiuct  she  has 
shown  in  mustering,  to  ner,  many  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  material  world;  Mary 
Brodle,  Hatty  Nurris  and  Emma  Can;,  the 
little  girls  were  arrayed  in  white  dresses, 
and  when  ready  for  their  recitation  were 
placed  before  rubles  upon  which  were  the 
materials  they  were  to  use.  A  stuffed  fox 
and  a  skeleton  of  a  fox  were  the  subjects 
treated.  Edith  explained  the  outward  char- 
acteristics of  Reynard  by  the  siiin  language-, 
her  small  white  lingers  spelliug  out  her 
tnoUKhts  with  great  rapidity.  The  inner  or- 
gans ana  their  functions  were  defined  by  the 
other  scholars. 
TThe  duet,  "Tie  World  Grows  Fair,"  was 
very  acceptably  tiiveu  by  Miss  Edna  A.  Jos- 
lyn  and  Fannie  E.  Jackson. 

This  was  followed  dv  another  vocal  ever- 
cise,  in  which  a  chorus  of  female  vuiees  took 
part.  The  selection  was  "Night  of  Joy," 
and.  although  the  composition  was  intricately 
arranged,  the  youthful  choristers  exhibited 
no  hesitation  or  laek  of  confidence  iu  Its  ren- 
dition. This  exercise  was  received  with  loud 
applause. 

The  exercise  In  geography  broil' lit  to  the 
front  Matilda  Hovle  and  Helen  Keller,  the 
latter  accounted  to  bo  the  most  wonderful 
pupil  that  ever  entered  the  school.  She  is 
deaf,  dumb  ami  blind,  yet  through:  the  sense 
.  oi  touch  alone  she  has  b  -come 

One  of  the  X£r:gftt03£  Scholars 
in  the  institution.  Her  description  of  Italy 
was  a  masterful  composition,  when  her  con- 
dition is  considered,  and  was  delivered  as  she 
stood  beside  her  instructress,  who  acted  as 
1  her  amanuensis.  Of  course  no  sound  escaped 
the  youui;  woman's  lips,  her  ideas  being  ex- 
pressed In  the  sign  language  with  the  right 
hand.  Her  fingers-  moved  with  the  rapidity 
of  ligluninir,  she  forming  fully  SO  words  a 
antnute.  The  following  is  a  complete  text  of 
what  this  marvellous  scholar  "said"  to  her 
auditors: 

Italy  Is  a  country  rich  in  beauty;  beautiful  blue 
Bides,  lovely  aueuery;  rich,  too,  in  works  of  art — 
crand  cathedrals,  herttltfful  paintings  and  statuary; 
rich,  too,  In  poetry  and  music,  O  Italy!  lovely 
Italy!  land  of  souk  anil  or  flowers!  How  happy  I 
shad  he  when  1  nm  old  enough  to  visit  her  fjreat 
cnios,  for  b-ioks  and  friends'  deseriuti  uis  have  made 
them  dear  to  me.  1  shall  go  to  ft  nue  first  and  touch 
the  rnaiiv  ruins  which  tell  of  tne  uower  and  m  vgni li- 
cence of  Koine  20UO  years  a^o.  I  fear  I  shall  be 
very  sad  when  1  touch  the  ruins  of  the  Pantheon 
and  the  Coliseum,  but  I  shall  try  to  forget  that  l  am 
living  hundreds  of  years  alter  the  glovies  oi  Home 
have  vanished.  I  shall  try  to  imagine  that  the  great 
generate  are  pasaiuc;  under  the  trinirtnhal  arches 
}nst  as  they  did  Jong  a~o,  when  Kerne  way  the  "mis- 
tress of  ihe  world." 

There  18  something  in  Rome  which  is  not  in  ruins 
that  will  interest  me  greatly.    It  is  tiie  wonderful, 

! 


li-autitul  Basilica.  1  arn  sure  that  when  t  stand  in 
tst.  Peter's  I  shall  teel  Kb  beauty  and  majesty,  as  1 
ieel  the  grandeur  of  mountains  when  i  am  near 
them.  The  many  palaces  in  Koine  will  also  interest 
irie.  The  Vatican  is  the  moat  splendid  of  all.  It  is 
filled  with  rare  works  of  art,  which  have  beeu  col- 
lected and  preserved  bv  the  different  Kopos. 

1  wondor  what  Romulus  would  .hintc  if  he  knew 
that  four  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  the  ancient 
city  was  built  are  now  almost  deserted;  and  lenv 
very  strange  it  wotdcl  seem  t  >  him  to  find  Koine  the 
peaceful  capital  of  a  united  Italy. 

After  Rome,  I  shall  visit.  Florence.  Florence  is 
another  of  Italy's  famous  cities.  It  is  situated  on 
uoth  hanks  of  the  Amo,  in  a  lovely  valloy  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  So  city  In  tire  world  has  so 
many  beautiful  art  treasures  as  Florence,  and  many 
of  the  world's  greatest  painters,  sculptors  and 
architects  were  her  children.  Opposite  the  liuoino, 
the  largest  and  finest  church  in  Florence,  stands  the 
Baptistery,  with  its  beautiful  bronze  doors.  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  mere  doors  can  be  so  splendid 
as  my  friends  tell  me  tnose  of  the  Baptistery  are. 

From  Florence  I  shaU  go  to  Venice.  I  llko  to 
think  that  Venice  Is  a  beautiful  ship  at  anchor- 
forever  rocked  and  kissed  by  the  gentle  waves  of 
the  blue  Adriatic.  Venice  is  built  on  a  cluster  of 
smaU  islands  formed  by  canals,  and  connected  by 
bridges,  ft  is  a  very  auiet  city,  for  there  are  no 
horses  there,  except  the  wonderlul  bronze  horses 
over  the  entrance  to  the  San  Marco,  The  gondolas 
glide  lightly  and  gracefully  along  the  canals,  flitting 
under  the  great  bridges  Uke  silent  birds. 

But  we  must  leave  Venice,  lovely  child  of  the  sea, 
and  hasten  on  to  Naples.  Naples  is  the. most  exten- 
sive cltv  in  Italy.  It  is  situated  on  the  northern 
shore  of  its  own  glorious  bay.  Mv  friends  have  told 
me  how  beautiful  the  sceuery  around  Naples  is.  and 
I  can  easily  imagine  that  it  is  a  charming  place, 
with  its  lovely  villas  perched  upon  the  mountain 
sides,  Us  woods,  its  terraced  gardens,  its  towers  and 
castles.  And  just  outside,  the  city  Vesuvius,  lung  of 
volcanoes,  lifts  his  gigantic  head,  and  at  his  feetfies 
the  ancient  city  of  Herculaneum,  buried  beupath  the 
cinders  and  lava  which  rushed,  like  a  mighty  river, 
from  the  mouth  of  angry  Vesuvius;  and  la  miles 
distant  sleeps  her  sister,  Pompeii,  who  was  over- 
whelmed and  burled  in  the  same  wav. 

In  the  museum  at  Naples  there  are  many  vases, 
bronzes  and  paintings  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  these  cities.  The  king's  summer  palace 
is  situated  on  the  very  summit  of  a  hill  that  over- 
looks Naples.  The  Prince  of  Naples  is  named  for 
his  noble  grandfather,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  he 
will  one  day  be  king  of  this  beautltul  land.  Is  it 
not  a  wonderful  inheritance? 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

"When  describing  a  mountain  she   would 

suddenly  lift  her  hand  above  her  head,  ana 
when  referring  to  the  waters  of  a  lake  her 
finger  would  poiuc  downward. 

A  Particularly  Pleasine  Passaste 
was  emphasized  by  a  glow  of  light  in  her 
countenance  and  by  bringing  her  lips  close 
to  the  cheek  of  her  teacher. 

Ail  interesting  exercise  was  calling  off  the 
chords  as  they  were  struck  on  a  piano  key- 
board. Tne  rapidity  with  which  the  ear 
took  tip  the  sounds,  and  the  almost  Instant- 
aneous replies,  evoked  loud  applause. 

The  story  of  the  apple  tree  wa3  Illustrated 
in  work  and  play  by  the  kindergarten  child- 
ren. These  little  people  modelled  from  clay 
the  seed,  the  fruit,  the  leaves  and  the 
branches,  and  then  gave  an  explanation  of 
their  relation  to  the  whole. 

The  exercise  that  afforded  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  amusement  was  an  orchestra  com- 
posed of  these  wee  bits  of  humanity.  They 
played  on  triangles,  sauawks,  harmonicas. 
tin  whistles,  automatic  zithers  and  other 
juvenile  instruments,  to  a  piano  accompani- 
ment. While  the  harmony  was  a  little  ques- 
tionable, yet  there  was  perfection  of  time 
anct  a  display  of  earnestness  upon  the  little 
faces  which  was  laughably  grotesque.  The 
audience  demanded  an  encore,  and  were 
treated  to  "Little  Annie  Roonty"  as  it  has 
seldom  been  beard. 

Dr.  Eliot  then  made  an  eloquent  and  touch- 
ing appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Kindergarten 
school.  He  alluded  to  the  growth  of  the 
present  school,  and  said .  another  was  im- 
peratively demanded.  Already  S30.000  had 
been  received,  yet  an  additional  $20,000  was 
required  to  guarantee  its  completion.  He 
tjhou.ght.it  hardly  necessary  to  make  an  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  an  enterprise  whose  benefits 
were  as  pronounced  as  had  been  shown.  He 
trusted  lo  the  spontaneous  generosity  of  the 
people  to  come  to 

TPfie  Alt!  of  llio  School. 

"These  are  my  arguments,"  said  the  doc- 
tor as  he  pointed  to  a  dozen  or  more  children 
who  sat  near  him.  "Here  you  see  what  the 
kindergarten  Is  doing  for  these  unfortunate 
little  oues.  Whether  you  can  give  money  or 
not,  I  hope  all  of  you  will  interest  yourselves 

in  this  sacrea  cause." 

The  exercises  were  continued  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Holmes  with  a  violin  solo,  gym- 
nastics and  military  drill,  a  serenade  by  J. 
Burubani,  J.  J.  Clarke,  X.  C.  Higglns.  C.  VV. 
Holmes,  J.  F.  Morrison  and  G.  A.  Washing- 
ton. 

The  valedictory  was  eiven  by  Mary  H. 
Hoisinston,  and  then  tollowed  the  presenta- 
tion of  diplomas  by  Key.  Dr.  Peabody.  As 
he  slowly  moved  to  the  centre  of  the  stage 
the  graduates  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  him 
and  he  proceeded  to  address  them.  He  said 
be  bad  rejoiced!  in  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard.  He  referred  to  the  tender  and  faithful 
love  of  the  teachers,  and  characterized  their 
labors  as  partaking  of  the  grandeur  of 
heaven.  He  urged  his  hearers  to  continue  to 
grow  in  beauty  and  strength,  so  that  in  a  per- 
fect fulnlment  of  their  missions  on  earth  they 
might  the  better  be  prepared  to  attain  to  the 
higher  life  where  the  eyes  are  ODened. 

The  diplomas  were  then  hauded  to  the  fol- 
lowing scholars: 

Myrtle  A.  Alarlch,  John  ,T.  Clare,  MaryE.  Clark, 

Tl las  '.:.  Mtggins,  Mary   11.  llo-isington,  Fanny  K. 

dnekson,  William  S.  .leunev,  Edna  A.  Joslyn,  Lil- 
lian M.  Kussell,  Peter  F.  Trainer,  George  A.  Wash- 
ington. 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a  close  by 
singing  "Hail  to  Thee,  Liberty." 
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WEDNESDAY,   JUNE  3. 


THEIR  WORLD  ILLUMINED. 


A  Dark  Road  to  Learning 
Cheered  by  Skill. 


Perkins  Institution  Graduated  Eleven 
Pupils  Yesterday. 


Totichina;  Incidents  in  the  Exercises  at 
Tremont  Temple. 

There  was  standing  room  only  in  Tremont 
Temple  yesterday  afternoon  at  3  o'clock 
when  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind  opened  with  amusicale 
prelude. 

The  familiar  white  tickets  with  their 
curious  colorless-raised  letters  admitted 
holders  to  the  floor  and  the  first  balcony, 
while  the  second  balcony  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public. 

The  platform  was  occupied  by  members 
of  the  school,  and  distinguished  guests, 
among  whom  were  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks, 
bishop-elect  of  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  ex-CoJIector  Leverett  Salton- 
stall. Dr.  Andrew  P.  Peabody.  Dr  Samuel 
Eliot,  Dr.  John  S.  Dwight,  and  of  course 
Mr.  Anagnos.  who  is  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  wonder-working  Perkins  Institute. 

Dr.  Eliot  presided  throughout  the  after- 
noon. By  way  of  introduction  he  said  that 
the  audience  should  remember  that  with 
little  exception  the  exercises  represented 
the 

Everyday  Work  In  the  School. 

Every  year  the  school  has  been  growing, 
and  shows  increasing  claims  upon  the  pub- 
lic sympathy  and  patronage. 

He  trusted  that  the  proceedings  of  the  af- 
ternoon would  show  at  least  that  nothing 
had  been  left  undone  during  the  year  .to 
maintain  the  high  standard  of  the  school. 

The  formal  nrogramme  opened  with  organ 
solos  by  Mr.  John  J.  Clare,  who  played  with 
much  feeling  J.  S.  Bach's  "Fugue  in  D 
Minor"  and  the  "March  Pontificale"  by 
Lemmens. 

For  the  second  number  two  little  boys. 
Peter  Kasmussen  and  Willie  Lynch,  gave 
an  example  of  reading  by  the  touch. 

These  little  fellows  read  first  a  selection 
with  which  they  were  tolerably  familiar, 
and  afterward  read  parts  of  a  poem  at 
sight,  with  clear  voices  and  with  expression 
that  compared  in  every  way  most  favorably 
with  reading  by  children  of  the  same  age 
who  do  not  share  their  misfortune 
Of  Ilt-int  Sightless. 

The  school  band  played  the  Jubal  over- 
ture by  Charles  Bach,  after  which  there  was 
an  exercise  in  physics  by  Edward  Bigelow. 
Harry  Hodsdon,  Henry  Miles  and  John  Mor- 
rison. These  four  young  men  of  perhaps  17 
years  of  age,  took  their  stands  at  three 
tables  placed  at  intervals  upon  the  stage, 
and  proceeded  to  explain  the  nature  of 
telegraphy  by  means  of  the  instrument,  a 
simple  battery,  telegraph  wires,  relay  and 
repeater,  which  were  placed  before  them. 
Messages  were  sent  from  one  table  to  the 
other  and  read  by  the  youthful  operators, 
who  acquitted  themselves  with  clearness 
and  accuracy,  and  conveyed  some  interest- 
ing information  withal  about  that  most  use- 
ful of  instruments,  the  telegraph. 

The  musicale  interlude  which  followed, 
a  vocal  duet,  "The  World  Grows  Fair," 
sung  by  Edna  A.  Joslyn  and  Fanny  E.  Jack- 
son, was  doubly  interesting,  for  being  a 
composition  of  Miss  Jackson's  own,  and  one 
that  shows  her  to  be  not  only  a  musician  of 
promise,  but  toe  already  of  no  inconsidera- 
ble attainments. 

An  exercise  in  zoology  introduced  Edith 
Thomas,  Mary  Brodie,  Hattie  Norris  and 
Emma  Carr.  Edith  Thomas,  alone  of  the 
four  little  maidens,  was  not  able 

Xo  Speak  for  Herself, 
but  through  the  voice  of  her  teacher,  who 
held  her  sensitive  little  left  hand,  little 
Edith  was  able  to  give  the  initial  part  of 
an  object  lesson  upon  the  fox,  using  the 
stuffed  model  unon  the  table  before  her. 
Passing  one  hand  over  the  furry  coat  from 
point  to  point,  with  the  other  she  talked  to 
her  teacher,  who  translated  the  simple  but 
scientific  statements. 

The  next  little  maid  talked  about  the 
skeleton  of  the  fox  before  her,  while  the 
others  described  the  respiratory  and  other 
organs  of  the  animal's  body. 


Strauss'  "Night  of  Joy"  was  then  accepta- 
bly suns  by  a  chorus  of  female  pupils  from 
the  school.  , 

During  the  previous  exercises  a  little  grin 
had  been  modelling  mountain  ranges  in 
clay  and  applying  them  to  a  raised  map  of 
Europe  upon  an  easel  in  one  corner  of  the 
stage.  This  was  in  preparation  for  the  ex- 
ercise in  geography  which  was  given  by 
Matilda  Boylo  and  Helon  Kellar. 

The  first  named  described  the  natural 
beauties  of  southern  Europe,  while  Helen 
Kellar  stood  by,  close  beside  her  teacher, 
who  was  barely  able  to  restrain  the  en- 
thusiasm of  this  second 

Sightless,  Deaf  and  numb 
child,  who  is  making  such   remarkable  pro- 
gress in   learning,  and   whose  intellectual 
life  is  unfolding  so  wonderfully  fast. 

Helen  talked  of  Italy,  which  sho  fairly 
Beemed  to  see,  so  sympathetically  and  en- 
thusiastically has  she  learned  of  the  beau- 
ties of  the  far-away  land.  Her  face,  despite 
her  sightless  eyes,  lights  up  as  she  talks, 
and  every  now  and  then  by  gestures  she  il- 
lustrates what  she  says. 
No  single  inciden  t  of  the  afternoon  was  more 
moving  than  when,  with  her  little  fingers 
moving  like  lightning  to  say  "I  like  to  think 
that  Venice  is  a  beautiful  ship  at  anchor, 
forever  rocked  and  kissed  by  the  gentle 
waves  of  the  blue  Adriatic,"  she  leaned  to 
kiss  her  teacher  affectionately.  There  was 
no  exhibition  of  her  ability  to  speak,  her  in- 
struction in  articulation  being  suspended 
for  a  time  to  avoid  overdoing  the  child's 
wonderfully  responsive  system,  but  later 
she  gave  a  musical  exercise,  playing  chords 
and  a  melody  to  which  her  own  ears  were 
wholly  dumb. 

A  class  of  little  tots 

From  the  Kindergarten 
who  were  present  added  much  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  afternoon,  While  their  tools  were 
being  put  in  readiness  Dr.  Eliot  made  an 
appeal  for  the  new  kindergarten  building. 

He  voiced  the  appeal  made  upon  the  pro- 
gramme by  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  the 
treasurer,  who  says:  "An  increase  of  accom- 
modations for  the  immediate  reception  of 
all  suitable  applicants  for  admission  is  im- 
peratively demanded  by  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  kindergarten,  and  work  for  laying 
the  foundations  of  a  new  building  similar 
to  that  now  in  use  has  already  begun. 

Of  the  $66,000  required  for  the  erection 
and  equipment  of  the  edifice,  the  amount 
of  about  §25,000  has  been  contributed;  and 
we  appeal  to  the  public  to  aid  us  in  making 
up  the  remaining  $30,000. 

All  contributions,  large  or  small,  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. 

Said  Dr.  Eliot:  "Need  I  make  any  ap- 
peal? The  quotation  upon  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,  who  built  St.  Paul's,  in 
London,  is  "Si  monumentum  retrains  cur- 
eumspice"  (the  monument  is  around  you). 

"1  would  say, 

"bi  argumentum  requiris  curcumspice" 
(the  appeal  is  around  you.) 

"  'George  Eliot'  speaks  of  the  sweet  gar- 
den breath  of  the  early  enjoyment  of  child- 
hood. The  young  children  whom  we  are 
trying  to  benefit  stand  in  peculiar  need  of 
the  enjoyment  we  can  give  them.  If  you 
cannot  give  money,  give  your  sympathy. 

"Our  work  among  the  blind  is  not  half 
what  it  might  be.  because  we  lack  means  to 
take  in  those  who  are  waiting  for  admis- 
sion. I  do  not  like  to  make  ordinary  ap- 
peals for  this  work.  If  you  cannot  give, 
ask  your  friend  who  can  do  so  to  aid  us." 

The  Kindereartners  now  told  "The 
Story  of  aw  Auole  Tree," 
which  they  illustrated  in  work  and  play. 

Beginning  with  "the  little  powder  box," 
the  apple  seed,  which  the  first  little  one  of 
the  double  quartet  made  from  clay,  the 
tiny  artists  modelled  the  blossom  and  fruit 
and  related  the-  history  of  the  apple  from 
planting  time  to  its  appearance  at  Christ- 
mas in  a  barrel  of  choice  Northern  soys. 

Among  the  little  ones  from  the  kiuder- 

£arte:i  was  one  beautiful  golden-haired  girl, 
ittlo  Willie  Robbins,  from  far-away  Texas, 
said  Dr.  Eliot,  who  especially  introduced 
her.  Her  tiny  fingers  modelled  an  apple 
and  told  off  its  virtues  with  childish 
gravity. 

Later  there  was  a  bird  song,  illustrated  by 
gestures  and  postures,  and  it  was  touching 
in  the  extreme  to  see  her  playmates,  who 
could  hear,  instruct  her  by  deft,  gentle 
motions,  from  time  to  time,  so  that  Willie 
could  keep  in  unison  with  them  throughout 
the  exercise. 

A  musical  exercise  by  the  kindergarten 
children,  who  unhesitatingly  named  notes 
and  chords  as  they  were  struck  upon  the 
piano  by  the  teacher,  and  discussed  intelli- 
gently upon  dominant  sevenths  and  major 
triads,  evoked  much  applause. 

A  solo  for  the  violin  from  De  Beriot's  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  on.  16.  by  Charles  W. 
Holmes,  one  of  the  older  studeats,  prelaced 
the 

Gymnastics  and  Military  Drill, 

which,  in  point  of  orderliness  and  preci- 
sion, would  put  to  shame  many  a  class  of 
pupils  who  could  see. 

The  girls,  dressed  all  in  white  gymnastic 
dresses,  went  through  many  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Ling  system  of  exercise  with- 
out apparatus. 

The  younger  boys  used  wands  in  their 
gymnastic  work;  the  older  boys,  in  military 
dress,  presenting  the  picturesque  sight 
always  conjured  up  by  the  talismanic  blue. 

At  this  point  a  little  fellow  who  had 


dropped  asleop  was  carried  off  the  platform 
IrTAnaenos'    I, road   shoulders,  and  Dr. 
Eliot     called     the     attention     of      the 
I  audience      to     the     boy,      little      Tommy 
Stringer,     the    fourth    and    latest    comer, 
wking  to  lie  saved  from  the  hopeless  dark- 
nessoi  the  state  of  one  who  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind.    Little  Tommy  needs  aid.    Hois 
the  one  Helen  tCellar  is  su  much  interested 
in.  for  Whom  she  has  asked  friends  to  secure  I 
his  education,  arid  no  one  who  can  picture  J 
the  child's  present  condition,  and   has  seon  ! 
the   happiness   of   the  late    kinclergartner, 
can  withhold  giving. 

A  serenade,  by  J.  Titt'l,  was  sung  by  J. 
Burnham,  J.  J.  Clare,  T.  C.  Hieglns,  C.  W. 
Holmes.  3.  F.  Morrison  and  (I.  A.  Washing- 
ton, with  excellent  effect,  after  which  Miss 
Mary  H.  Hoisington  gave  a  graceful  and 
Thoujrhtful  Taledlctory. 

The  diplomas  were  presented  to  the  follow- 
ing-named graduates:  Myrtle  Anna  Aldrich, 
John  Joseph  Clare,  Mary  EvaClark,  Thomas 
Charles  Higgins,  Mary  Heustis  Hoisington, 
Fanny  Elizabeth  Jackson,  William  Stephen 
Jenney,  Edna  Alzina  Joslyn,  Lillian  Mabel 
Russell.  Peter  Francis  Trainor  and  George 
Augustine  Washington. 

Eev.  A.  P.  Peabody.  D.  D„  presented  the 
diplomas,  and  made  a  short  but  moving 
address,  expressing  interest  in  the  school, 
and  its  work,  and  giving  words  of  cheer  and 
encouragement  to  the  graduates  who  now 
are  leaving  the  institute  behind  them. 

With  the  chorus— "Hail  to  Thee.  Liberty," 
by  Rossini,  the  programme  came  to  the 
close  of  what,  by  common  consent  of  the 
immense  audience,  was  pronounced  the 
most  interesting  exercises  the  Perkins 
Institute  has  ever  held. 
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GEADUATION    OF    THE    BLI5TD 


Annual  Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  at  Tremout  Temple. 

Tremont  Temple  held,  a  large  gather- 
ing of  people  yesterday  afternoon  on 
the  occasion  of  the  commencement 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  On  the  platform  sat  Dr.  Phillips 
Brooks,  Dr.  Peabody,  Dr.  Rufus  Ellis, 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  Mr.  Anagnos. 
Close  beside  Dr.  Brooks  was  little 
Tommy  Springer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  child  of  whom  much  has  of  late 
been  heard.  The  institute  orchestra 
furnished  some  very  creditable  instru- 
mental music,  while  vocal  selections  in 
the  form  of  choruses  and  duets  added 
largely  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 
An  especially  interesting  feature  was 
the  violin  solo,  De  Beriot's  concerto  in 
D,  executed  by  Charles  W.  Holmes. 

Fun  was  furnished  in  the  musical  line 
by  the  kindergarten  class,  who,  armed 
with  penny  whistles,  mouth  harmonicas, 
tambourine,  drum,  triangle,  zither  and  a 
comb  with  tissue  paper,  gave  a  most 
amusing  and  not  by  any  means  unmusi- 
cal rendering  of  "Way  down  upon  the 
Suanee  River."  "Annie  Rooney"  was 
given  as  an  encore. 

Examples  of  reading  "at  sight"  were 
given  by  two  little  children ;  an  exercise 
in  physics,  explaining  and  illustrating 
the  action  of  generation  of  electricity  as 
applied  in  the  Morse  telegraphic  system, 
was  also  given  by  four  young  men — Ed- 
ward Bigelow.  Harry  Hodsdon,  Henry 
Miles  and  John  Morrison.  An  exercise 
in  zo-ology  was  nicely  done  by  four  little 
girls,  one  of  them  the  deaf  and  blind 
mute,  Edith  Thomas. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  num- 
ber, however,  was  the  recitation  in  geo- 
graphy by  Matilda  Boyle  and  Helen 
Kellar.  The  former  arrauged  a  dissected 
map  of  Europe  and  described  its  princi- 
pal features,  then  Helen  was  asked  to 
describe  the  cities  of  Italy,  which  the 
teacher  translated  to  the  audience. 

"Oh  Italy !  Land  o£  song  and  flowers ! 
How  happy  I  shall  be  when  X  am  old 
enough  to  see  you,"  she  said,  after  the 
first  few  bold  geographical  statements. 
"I  wonder  how  Romulus  would  feel  if  he 
could  look  upon  his  seven  hills  with  the 
treasures  of  art  and  magnificent  build- 
ings. When  I  touch  the  stones  of  the 
Colosseum  I  know  that  1  shall  forget 
that  I  am  living  hundreds  of  years  after, 
and  shall  imagine  that  I  see  the  emper- 
ors and  generals  passing  under  triumphal 
arches,"  she  exclaimed,  in  speaking  of 
Pome.  Venice,  sue  characterized  iu  her 
dainty,  poetic  manner  that  is  so  evi- 
dently significant  of  her  nature.  "I 
like  to  think  of  Venice,"  she  said,  "as  a 
lovely  ship  at  anchor,  forever  lioatinff  on 
the  golden  waves."  She  speaks,  though 
not  vocally,  with,  every  feature,  every 
muscle  of  her  charming  face  and  seems 
so  happy,  so  animated  that  it  is  al- 
most incredible  what  progress  she  has 
made  in  a  few  years. 


A  lev,-  other  exercises  Inclwllne  gym- 
nastics and  military  drill,  the  valedictory 
by  Mary  E,  Hoisington  and  tin;  presenta- 
tion oi  diplomat  hy  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody 
concluded  the  exercises  of  the  day.  Dr. 
Eliot  made  a  most  touching  and  earnest 
appeal  for  aid  in  builuing  the  new  kin- 
dergarten extension,  which  requires 
about  S'25,000  more. 
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WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    3.    1891. 


LITTLE    BLIND    FOLK. 


Hundreds  of  Their  Friends  Attended  Ex- 
ercises Held  by  Them  In  Tremont  Tem- 
ple Yesterday. 


Nature  always  provides  a  pleasant  day  for 
the  commencement  exercises  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution, as  if,  relenting  from  the  cruel  mood  in 
which  she  decreed  that  these  children  must  be 
blind  for  life,  she  would  atone  in  some  small 
degree.  Or  is  it  because  she  would  have  man 
make  up  for  her  short-comings  in  the  past,  and 
so  favors  this  opportunity  of  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  heedless  world  for  the  privations 
of  little  sightless  children? 

Yesterday  was  no  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
as  usual  on  former  occasions,  as  many  people 
took  advantage  of  the  day  to  attend  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  blind  as  conld 
possibly  be  accommodated  in  Tremont  Temple. 

That  Perkins  Institution  is  very  dear  to  the 
heart  of  Boston,  and  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  is  its  pet  charity,  is  a  truth  that  needs  no 
demonstration.  If  it  did,  the  crowd  that  always 
nock  to  any  public  exhibition  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren's work  would  be  ample  testimony.  Many 
noble  people  here  have  given  liberally  toward 
the  establishment  of  tho  schools,  and  that  they 
are  not  content  with  giving  alone  is  proved  by 
the  alacrity  with  which  they  always  accept  an 
|  invitation  to  witness  their  progress.  The  per- 
sonal desire  to  know  just  what  these  children, 
so  afflicted  by  nature,  are  doing,  how  much 
they  can  accomplish,  which  manifests  itself 
among  our  people,  must  bo  almost  as  gratifying 
to  Mr.  Anagnos  as  gifts  of  money  themselves. 

"Almost"  because  nothing  is  so  dear  to  the 
heart  of  that  wonderful  directorof  these  schools 
as  his  projects  forenlargingtheir borders, build- 
ing an  addition  to  the  kindergarten,  and  making 
it  possible  to  welcome  every  blind  child  in  the 
land  to  the  blessed  shelter  and  help  of  the  kin- 
dergarten. And  to  do  this,  money  is  the  prime 
necessity,  although  sympathy  and  kindly  feel- 
ing can  but  stay  his  hands. 

Yesterday  was  a  notable  occasion  in  having 
present  four  blind,  "deaf  mutes,"  soon  to  be 
mute  no  longer.  A  few  short  years  ago  the 
presence  of  Laura  Bridgman  on  the  platform 
was  regarded  with  great  interest,  as  she  was 
then  the  only  one  of  these  mutes  who  had  been 
placed  in  communication  with  the  outer  world. 
She  was  a  wonder  to  the  audience  and  thought 
of  by  many  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 
But  yesterday  we   had     Helen    Keller,  that 

Erodigy  who  is  developing  into  what  poor 
,aura  Bridgman  could  never  have  been ; 
Edith  Thomas,  who  is  fast  learning  to  use  her 
organs  of  speech;  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  last  little  new  comer  in  this 
strange  quartette. 

The  programme  was  of  even  greater  interest 
than  usual,  because  of  the  appearance  in  it  of 
both  Helen  and  Editb.  And  the  audience  looked 
and  listened  with  breathless  attention  upon  the 
strange  revelation  of  what  modern  science  and 
methods  combined  with  a  determination  to 
"make  the  blind  to  see  and  the  dumb  to  speak" 
can  do. 

Upon  the  platform,  also,  sat  the  entire  school 
of  Perkins  Institution  and  most  of  the  little 
sightless  kindergartners.  Besides  these  there 
were  present  the  teachers,  and  many  members 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  Among  the  latter  were 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Dr.  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  of  the  af- 
ternoon was  the  entrance  of  "Little  Tommy," 
who  was  placed  two  rows  of  seats  in  front  of 
Helen  Keller.  She  soon  found  put  that  he  was 
present  and  asked  to  have  him  handed  up  to 
her,  which  was  done.  The  greeting  between 
the  two  was  most  affecting.  Helen's  fingers 
flew  in  expressions  of  delight,  and  the  four-vear- 
old  passed  his  lingers  over  Helen's,  as  if  he 
almost  understood  her.  Tommy  remained  near 
Helen,  while  she  divided  her  time  between  him 
and  her  cordial  greetings  to  Drs.  Brooks, 
Dwight,  Mrs.  Howe  and  others. 

The  exercises  epened  promptly  at  three 
o'clock,  Dr.  Eliot,  as  usual,  presiding.  In  wel- 
coming the  audience,  Dr.  Eliot  said  he  wished 
these  children  could  see  the  sympathizing  peo- 
ple before  them,  but  that  they  felt  it  in  their 
hearts,  and  were  already  prepared  for  it  before 
coming. 

John  J.  Clarke  had  already  played  as  volun- 
taries Bach's  fugue  in  D  minor,  and  Lemmon's 
"Marche  Pontificale"  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
his  hearers  doubt?  that  he  could  be  blind. 

The  first  number  on  the  programme  was  an 
exhibition  of  reading  by  touch  by  Peter  Kas- 
mussen  and  Willie  Lynch.  Their  reading  "at 
sight"  was  unusually  good,  and  showed  well 
what  excellent  training  they  have  at  school,  as 
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they  read  selections  which  were  perfectly  new 
nearlv  as  fluently  as  those  with  which  they 
were  quite  familiar. 

After  the  band  had  rendered  the  Juhel  over- 
ture, an  exercise  in  physics  was  given  by  Ed- 
ward Bigelow,  Harry  Hodson,  Henry  Miles  and 
John  Morrison.  They  had  a  battery  and  two 
small  Morse  instruments,  and  demonstrated  the 
practical  use  of  electricity  in  telegraphy.  They 
explained  the  flow  of  electricity  in  the  current 
and  illustrated  by  a  short  conversation  over  the 
wire,  proving  themselves  verv  fair  operators. 
"Have  vou  seen  the  post-electric?  "  asked  one. 
"No.  What  is  it?"  said  the  other.  "It  is  an 
electrio mail  carrier!" 

While  Edna  A.  Joslyn  and  Fanny  E.  Jackson 
were  singing  a  charming  duet  The  World 
Grows  Fair."  which  was  composed  by  Miss 
Jackson,  Edith  Thomas,  Mary  Brodie,  Hattie 
Norris  and  Emma  Carr  were  busy  preparing  in 
clay  for  their  exercise  in  zoology.  The  duet  by 
Miss  Jackson  was  a  moderately  difficult  and 
verv  pleasing  piece  of  music.  The  young  com- 
poser is  evidently  possessed  of  unusual  talent, 
both  as  a  writer  of  songs  and  a  singer. 

There  is  always  a  sad  side  to  the6e  exercises, 
and  this  could  not  better  be  illustrated  to  the 
thoughtful  than  the  sight  of  these  two  young 
ladies,  blind  for  life,  singing  happily,  "Rejoice 
with  me,  the  world  is  fair." 

In  the  zoology  class,  Edith  Thomas,  through 
her  teacher,  described  the  fox  — a  stuffed 
ono  lying  on  the  table  before  her,  with 
a  tail  which  she  said  '  felt  like  a  cater- 
pillar." The  next  girl  had  a  skeleton  of 
the  fox,  which  she  described  very  well. 
The  next  girl  described  the  breathing  apparatus 
and  showed  her  clay  model  of  the  lungs.  The 
next  girl  described  the  food  system  and  the  cir- 
culation, showing  a  model  of  the  heart.  The 
second  girl  described  the  nervous  system  and 
then  Edith  Thomas  told  what  class  and  order 
the  fox  belongs  to.  She  retired  laden  with 
flowers  and  covered  with  modest  blushes. 

The  little  kindergartners  from  whom  Edith 
is  now  graduated,  occupied  the  row  of  little 
chairs  at  the  front  of  the  platform  and  attract- 
ed much  attention,  "Little  Martha,"  and  Eliz- 
abeth, the  little  Spanish  girl,  and  Leon  coming 
in  for  a  good  share,  while  Tommy  Stringer  kept 
very  quiet— except  once  when  he  was  deter- 
mined to  sit  close  to  Dr.  Brooks  and  became  60 
demonstrative  in  his  affection  for  the  noted 
bishop-elect  that  the  doctor  was  obliged  to 
change  his  seat. 

Strauss'  "Night  of  Joy  was  never  sung  by  a 
stronger  female  chorus  than  the  girls  from  Per- 
kins Institution.  After  it,  came  an  exercise  in 
geography  by  Matilda  Boyle  and  Helen  Keller. 
This  was  watched  breathlessly  by  the  groat  au- 
dience, because  of  Helen,  who  had  been  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes  throughout  the  afternoon. 
Matilda  Boyle  represented  the  highlands  of  Eu- 
rope in  clay,  doing  herself  great  credit,  but  not 
absorbing  the  attention  of  the  watchers,  of 
Helen.who  talked  every  moment  while  she  was 
awaiting  her  turn,  and  whose  lovely, expressive 
face  and  active  talking  fingers  formed  a  most 
beautiful  picture,  and  the  strongest  argument 
lor  the  need  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
"It  makes  me  very  happy,"  said  Helen, 
through  the  medium  of  her  ringers,  "to  tell  you 
of  the  beautiful  country  of  Europe,  with  its 
lovely  cities,  its  paintings  and  statuary.  I  won- 
der what  Romulus  would  say  if  he  could  come 
hack  and  see  what  Rome  is  today."  There  were 
many  wet  eyes  in  the  audience  as  this  blind,  deaf 
girl  stood  there  and  described  in  the  choicest 
and  most  figurative  language  the  scenery  and 
peculiar  attributes  of  Rome  and  Florence.  Her 
eyes  sparkled  as  she  anticipated  the  time 
when  she  should  be  old  enough  to  visit 
these  cities,  with  "Venice  and  Naples,  while 
murmurs  of  "Wonderful,  wonderful!"  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  room.  She  used  her  own  lan- 
guage throughout  the  description,  proving  what 
a  wonderful  vocabulary  she  has  acquired. 

While  the  kindergarten  children  were  prepar- 
ing an  exercise,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  came  forward 
and  made  an  appeal  for  the  kindergarten. 

Just  previous  to  this  a  musical  exercise  by  the 
kindergarten  children  was  given,  in  which  lit- 
tle Wilbur  gave  evidence  of  the  marvellous  mu- 
sical instinct  which  he  possesses. 
Dr.  Eliot,  in  ins  appeal,  said— 
"You  know  there  is  already  one  building  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  provided  by  the  generous  con- 
tributions of  the  people  of  Boston ;  but  the  time 
has  come  when  the  present  kindergarten  is  not 
nearly  large  enough  to  take  in  all  applicants. 
Already  320,000  has  been  raised :  but  we  need 
$30,000  more.  In  the  face  of  these  children," 
pointing  to  the  little  workers  in  clay 
beside  him,  "do  I  need  to  mate  an  ap- 
peal for  a  kindergarten?  These  are  the 
applicants  for  further  aid.  Our  work  is 
peculiar  in  that  lit  requires  more  special 
personal  work  than  other  schools.  We  ask 
everyone  here,  whether  you  can  give  money  or 
not,  to  give  your  sympathy.  To  us  this  is  a 
sacred  cause.  These  little  children  are  to  us  a 
legacy  tor  which  we  must  care;  ordinary 
talk  and  rhetorical  attempts  seem  to  me  out  of 
place  here,  in  appealing  for  aid.  With  these 
children  before  you,  the  sacredness  of  this 
work  needs  no  further  illustration.  Our  kinder- 
garten cannot  do  what  it  ought,  for  lack  of 
means.  Do  not  under-estimate  our  needs  be- 
cause we  cannot  say  more." 

The  little  blind  and  deaf  mute  from  Texas- 
Willie  Robin^was  at  work  with  the  little  kin- 
dergarten scholars,  andDr.iEliot  designated  her, 
ana  through  her  fingers  she  told  us  that  sho 
"had  made  an  apple."  She  is  one  of  the 
younger  pupils  of  the  kindergarten,  and  looks 
like  a  little  fairy. 

After  a  song  on  the  apple  tree  little  Wilbur 
began  their  exercise  with  a  little  poem  on  the 
apple.  The  next  girl  described  the  growth  of  a 
tree  from  an  apple  seed.  The  boy  next  her  de- 
scribed the  building  and  growth  of  the  leaf,  and 
snowed  a  clay  model  of  an  apple  leaf.  Then  a 
girl  exhibited  an  apple  blossom  in  clay, 
and  described  the  budding  and  blossoming 
of  the  tree.  Willie  Robin  then  told  in  slow  and 
hesitating  finger-speech  about  the  apple.  She 
has  been  here  only  since  Jnnuary  and  has  made 
remarkable   progress   during   her   school-time. 


Little  Leon  made  a  ladder  to  climb  to  the  top  of 
the  apple  tree,  "where  the  best  of  the  fruit  may 
be  always  found."    He  was  followed  by  dear 

little  Martha,  who  showed  a  barrel  to  keep  the 
apples  in  "until  next  Christmas,"  and  the  last 
little  girl  had  made  a  robin's  nest  such  as  may 
be  found  in  the  apple  tree.  "And  now  wo  are 
all  going  to  play  we  are  birdies,"  she  said  in  con- 
clusion. In  this  exercise  all  the  little  children 
from  the  kindergarten  joined,  and  they  were  soon 
flying  about  the  platform  like  veritable  little 
birds. 

This  was  without  doubt  the  prettiest  exhibi- 
tion the  kindergarten  has  ever  given,  and  was 
followed  by  a  performance,  drums,  triangles, 
flutes,  etfc,  of  "Down  upon  the  Sw-anee  River" 
and  "Annie  Rooney,"  which  was  very  fine. 

A  concerto  in  D  (op.  16)  by  De  Beriot  was  the 
next  thing  on  the  programme,  and  was  excel- 
lently played  by  Charles  W.  Holmes. 

The  gymnastics  and  military  drill  were  un- 
usually good,  although  in  former  years  their 
performance  seemed  superlative,  The  sere- 
nade by  Messrs.  Burnham,  Clarke,  Higgins, 
Holmes,  Morrison  and  Washington  was,  as  all 
their  musical  exercises  are,  thoroughly  good  in 
every  way.  and  was  followed  by  the  valedictory 
by  Miss  Mary  H.  Hoisingtou.  She  reviewed 
their  school-life,  and  urged  her  fellow-pupils  to 
renewed  efforts  in  the  future— the  world  to 
which  they  must  now  go  forth ;  and  referred 
touchingly  to  the  helpful  interests  of  the  direc- 
tor and  teachers  of  their  alma  mater. 

The  presentation  of  diplomas  was  made  by 
Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody,  and  the  alternoon's  exer- 
cises closed  with  a  chorus,  Rossini's  "Hail  to 
thee,  Liberty!"  The  names  of  the  graduating 
class  are  as  follows:  Myrtie  Anna  Aldrioh, 
John  Joseph  Clare,  Mary  Eva  Clark,  Thomas 
Charles  Higgins,  Mary  Heustis  Hoisington, 
Fanny  Elizabeth  Jackson,  William  Stephen 
Jenney,  Edna  Alzina  Joslyn,  Lillian  Mabel  Rus 
sell,  Peter  Francis  Trainor,  George  Augustine 
Washington. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  little 
Tommy  Stringer,  who  got  very  tired,  was 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Anagnos,  and  Dr.  Eliot  said, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  did  you  see  that  Httle 
cnild?  He  is  the  latest  comer  to  the  kinder- 
garten, and  is  in  many  ways  more  interesting 
than  his  predecessors.  He  is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  and  in  need  of  all  the  help  he  can  get.  I 
commend  him  to  your  sympathies  and  char- 
ities." 

With  what  better  words  can  we  close  this 
report?  The  kindergarten  needs  help— money, 
sympathy  and  interest.  Shall  it  not  receive 
every  dollar  it  needs  to  place  it  where  it  can 
receive  every  blind  child,  every  blind  mute, 
who  needs  help,  education,  love,  development 
and  loving  guidance  into  a  real  life? 

H.  M.  W. 

There  is  one  public  personage— a  small, 

sightless,  speechless  little  fellow,  whose  appeal 
is  powerfully  direct— who  is  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Brooks.  This  is  little  Tommy  Stringer,  the 
only  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  boy  who  has 
been  brought  within  the  wonderful  influences 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  where  sev- 
eral little  girls  are  taught.  Tommy  chanced  to 
be  next  to  Phillips  Brooks  on  the  platform  at 
Tremont  Temple  yesterday,  at  the  graduating 
exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  Tommy's  teacher  was  beside  him. 
Tommy  insisted  upon  getting  Dr.  Brooks's  big 
walking-stick  away  from  him;  then  he  insisted 
upon  sitting  on  his  knee.and  he  finally  returned 
the  stick  (after  examining  it)  with  some  reluc- 
tance, it  is  true,  but  apparently  with  an  earnest 
oonviction  that  the  gentleman  who  carried  that 
stick  was  a  great  man. 


The  Congregahonalist 
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OONVEESATION  00BNER. 

My  Bear  Cornerers :  I  have  just  seen 
in  the  news  columns  of  the  Congregation- 
alist  that  Helen  Keller,  the  little  Alabama 
girl  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  at  South  Boston,  spent  a  day  last 
week  in  Andover,  a  few  miles  out  of  Bos- 
ton, as  the  guest  of  the  "  seniors "  of  a 
young  ladies'  seminary  there.  Very  for- 
tunately, I  was  spending  that  very  day  in 
that  ancient  and  beautiful  town— although 
without  any  reference  to  her  visit— and 
was  invited  with  others  to  call  upon  her. 
Of  course  you  have  read  about  her  in  this 
paper,  and  many  of  you  have  seen  her 
picture  in  the  Wide  Awake,  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  glad  to  learn  what  I  saw  and 
heard  that  day. 

As  you  know,  she  has  been  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  since  she  was  an  infant, 
and,  until  Miss  Sullivan  went  to  her 
Southern  home  to  undertake  her  instruc- 
tion, four  years  ago,  was  entirely  shut  out 
from  all  communication  with  the  outside 


world.  The  first  remarkable  thing  is  that 
she  has  now  been  taught  to  speak !  Not 
by  watching  the  lips  of  others,  as  in  the 
case  of  deaf  mutes,  for  she  can  see  noth- 
ing, but  by  placing  her  hand  upon  the 
vocal  organs  of  her  teacher  while  certain 
words  were  pronounced  she  gradually 
learned  herself  to  utter  them.  Everything 
said  to  her  is  "  talked  into  her  hand  "  by 
her  teachers,  by  means  of  the  ordinary 
manual  alphabet,  but  all  her  replies  are 
made  with  her  own  voice,  although  not  as 
yet  always  entirely  distinct  to  a  stranger, 
In  this  way  she  not  only  had  a  pleasant 
word  of  greeting  for  every  one,  old  and 
young,  who  was  introduced  to  her  by  Miss 
Sullivan,  but  carried  on  a  constant  con- 
versation with  the  various  people  around 
her  on  any  subject  which  happened  to  be 
suggested. 

Many  of  the  ladies  and  children  brought 
bouquets  of  flowers  of  which  she  is  pas- 
sionately fond.  Every  one  she  instantly 
knew  by  the  touch  or  Bmell,  even  detect- 
ing the  different  varieties  of  roses,  saying 
enthusiastically  of  one,  "  It  is  pink,  it  is 
the  Catherine  Mermet;  in  my  Alabama 
home  it  is  large,"  showing  the  size  with 
her  doubled  hands.  One  lady  handed  her 
a  beautiful  narcissus.  As  soon  as  she  had 
touched  it,  she  rapidly  related  the  fable  of 
Narcissus  in  love  with  his  own  shadow  in 
the  fountain,  ending  the  story,  as  she 
flung  her  arms  around  her  teacher's  neck, 
with,  "and  he  was  changed  into  this 
flower!"  A  little  girl  gave  her  some 
apple  blossoms,  fresh  from  the  tree,  and 
Helen  instantly  said  to  her,  "You  come 
like  spring  with  blossoms  in  your  hands." 
In  another  bouquet  was .  a  Jack-in-the- 
pulpit,  which  was  a  special  text  for  her. 
She  said  that  "  all  the  other  flowers  ought 
to  come  and  hear  Jack  preach."  She 
placed  her  hand  upon  his  head  again,  and 
remarked  that  he  was  "not  as  big  at 
Mr.  Brooks  (Phillips  Brooks,  whom  sh» 
greatly  admires)  in  his  pulpit."  Whei 
some  one  suggested  that  Jack  was  not  a 
bishop  yet  she  replied,  "No,  neither  is 
Mr.  Brooks  yet — he  is  only  elected." 

She  was  taken  through  the  Art  Rooms 
and  placed  her  hands  on  every  statue  and 
bust.  She  stood  up  in  a  chair  to  feel  the 
bust  of  Jupiter,  and  instantly  said,  "  It  is 
Zeus ! ' '  Her  hands  were  placed  upon  the 
statute  of  a  little  child,  and  she  recited 
several  lines  of  appropriate  poetry.  A 
bust  of  the  child  Nero  was  new  to  her, 
but  being  told  who  it  was  replied,  "  Then 
it  was  when  he  was  young  and  innocent." 
A  head  of  the  Niobe  she  did  not  recognize, 
because  not  connected  with  the  familiar 
group,  but  passing  her  hands  carefully 
over  the  face,  and  especially  over  the  lips, 
said,  with  sympathy,  "This  is  Sorrow!" 

Later  in  the  day  Miss  Marrett  of  the 
Blind  Institution  spoke  of  the  work  there 
to  the  seminary  girls  in  their  hall.  Helen 
was  on  the  platform  with  her  teacher,  and 
was  told  about  the  audience  and  the  ad- 
dress as  it  proceeded.  Some  incidental 
allusion  being  made  to  Dickens's  works 
in  raised  letters,  she  wished  to  ask  the 
students  a  question — "  How  Dickens  did 
write?"  No  one  could  answer,  and  she 
herself  answered:  "He  wrote  Ol-iv-er 
Twist!"  When  Miss  Marrett  had  fin- 
ished, Helen  suddenly  exclaimed,  "I 
would  like  to  make  a  speech,"  and  walk- 
ing to  the  center  of  the  platform  addressed 
her  unseen  audience  in  a  few  remarkable 
sentences.  After  thanking  them  for  their 
kindness  to  her,  she  said:  "Everything 
here  is  so  beautiful ;  the  love  and  goodness 
of  God  are  written  on  the  walls  of  nature 
all  around  us!"  As  she  said  these  words 
with  her  sightless  eyes  lifted  toward 
heaven  the  eyes  of  all  others  were  nearly 


blind  with  tears. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
keen  perception  of  this  child  was  that, 
when  the  people  came  to  bid  her  good-by, 
she  knew  every  one  who  had  been  intro- 
duced to  her  before.  As  she  kissed  the 
little  girls,  she  called  each  by  her  own 
name— Mary,  Edith,  Beatrice,  Annie,  Mar- 
garet. In  one  case  of  two  girls  who 
looked  much  alike  others  thought  she 
had  made  a  mistake— but  she  was  right 
and  they  were  wrong  I  When  the  "  Cor- 
ner" was  mentioned,  she  at  once  remem- 
bered her  letter  of  last  year,  and  laughed 
at  the  thought  of  the  curious  address  to 
"Dear  Cornerers."  Her  fiDger  was  put 
on  the  "sign  of  the  Corner"  at  the  top 
of  our  letter-heading,  and  she  wished  to 
know  who  asked  the  questions  and  who 
answered  them.  She  said,  "Give  my 
love  to  those  Cornerers,  and  tell  them 
about  Tommy." 

Tommy  Stringer  is  a  little  boy,  four 
years  old,  who  is  also  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind.  He  came  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a 
few 'weeks  ago,  to  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind.  Helen  has  made  him  her  spe- 
cial pet  and  pupil,  and  is  very  anxious  to 
have  him  taught  as  she  has  been.  But 
that  means  the  expense  of  a  separate 
teacher  for  years.  A  considerable  amount 
of  money  was  given  to  her  to  buy  a  dog, 
in  place  of  her  favorite  mastiff  cruelly 
killed  in  Alabama,  and  all  this  she  has 
devoted  to  Tommy.  So  she  said,  with 
touching  earnestness :  "Tell  all  the  dear 
Cornerers  to  help  us  educate  Tommy,  so 
as  to  bring  light  and  music  into  his  mind 
and  soul!"  There  is  a  balance  of  $6.60 
to  your  credit  on  our  Benevolence  Book 
(nearly  all  from  one  recent  contribution) ; 
shall  we  make  that  larger  and  send  it  to 
Helen  for  the  "Tommy  Fund"?  What 
do  you  say?  I  know  what  you  will  say! 
Mb.  Martin. 


SOUTH  BOSTON  BULLETIN, 


THORSDAY.    JUNE    4,    1891. 


People  are  saying  that  there  was  never  a 
larger  or  more  interested  assemblage  at  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
than  this  time  at  Tremont  Temple.  The  pro- 
gramme, too,  was  more  picturesque  and  varied 
than  ever  (if  a  little  too  long  for  people  -who 
dine  at  six),  and  the  charm  of  the  Kindergarten 
children's  exercises  was  complete.  Mr.  Anagnos 
was  radiant  on  the  scene  of  his  good  work's 
triumph,  and  who  can  wonder?  The  abso- 
lute devotion  ot  the  director  of  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  of  the  Kindergarten  and  of  the 
faithful  teachers  associated  with  him,  cannot 
he  estimated.  The  apneal  of  Dr.  Eliot  for  the 
building  fund  of  the  Kindergarten  was  fervent 
as  it  was  simple;  he  pointed  to  the  children 
themselves,  to  little  Willie  Robin  who,  they 
say,  seems  likely  to  be  another  Helen  Keller,  to 
small  black  Martha,  with  her  musical  fingers, 
and  to  the  rest  of  these  little  blind  children 
who  appeal  so  powerfully  to  the  sympathies  of 
this  community.  The  applications  are  more 
plentiful  than  the  provision  for  the  smallest 
blind  children  at  Jamaica  Plain.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  Immediate  privilege  of  people 
with  money  to  lighten  for  these  sightless  little 
ones  their  heritage  of  darkness,  and  make  it 
bright  with  knowledge  and  enjoyment. 


Queen  Wilhelmlna  appears  to  he  almost 

as  nice  a  little  girl  as  Helen  Keller,  and  that  is 
high  praise  from  this  part  of  the  world. 


Saturday,  Junk  <i,  1801. 


T. 


Annual    Graduation    Exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins 
Institution. 


A  Large  Audience    Greatly  In- 
,  terested  in  Tremont  Temple. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  Hie 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  were 
held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  in  Tremont 
Temple.  The  programme,  although 
somewhat  long,  was  intensely  interest- 
ing, from  the  fact  that  it  showed  the 
scope  and  breadth  of  the  work  from 
the  kindergarten  to  the  graduate's 
class. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  a 
prelude  on  the  organ,  after  which  the 
presiding  officer,  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot, 
made  a  short  introductory  address,  in 
which  he  referred  to  the  growth  of  the 
school  and  the  sympathy  and  generosity 
to  which  it  was  entitled  from  the 
public. 

Examples  of  reading  "at  sight"  were 
given  by  two  little  children;  an  exercise 
in  physics,  explaining  and  illustrating 
the  action  of  electricity  as  applied  in 
the  Morse  telegraphic  system,  was  also 
given  by  four  young  men. 

An  exercise  in  zoology  was  partici- 
pated in  by  Edith  Thomas,  about  whom 
the  world  has  learned  through  extended 
newspaper  reports,  regarding  the  in- 
stinct she  has  shown  in  mastering,  to 
her,  many  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
material  world. 

The  exercise  in  geography  was  by 
Matilda  Boyle  and  Helen  Keller,  the 
latter  accounted  to  be  the  most  wonder- 
ful pupil  that  ever  entered  the  school. 
She  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  yet  through 
the  sense  of  touch  alone  she  has  be- 
come one  of  the  brightest  scholars  in 
the  institution.  Her  discription  of 
Italy  was  a  masterful  composition, 
when  her  condition  is  considered,  and 
was  delivered  as  she  stood  beside  her 
instructress,  who  acted  as  her  amanu- 
ensis. Of  course  no  sound  escaped 
the  young  woman's  lips,  her  ideas  being 
expressed  in  the  sign  language  with 
the  right  hand. 

An  interesting  exercise  .  was  calling 
off  the  chords  as  they  were  struck  on 
a  piano  keyboard.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  ear  took  up  the  sounds,  and 
the  almost  instantaneous  replies, 
evoked  loud  applause. 

The  story  of  an  apple  tree  was  il- 
lustrated in  work  and  play  by  the 
kindergarten  children.  These  little 
people  modelled  from  clay  the  seed, 
the  fruit,  the  leaves  and  the  branches, 
and  then  gave  an  explanation  of  their 
relation  to  the  whole. 

The  exercise  that  afforded  the 
greatest  degree  of  amusement  was  an 
orchestra  composed  of  little  wee  bits 
of  humanity.  They  played  on  tri- 
angles, squawks,  harmonicas,  tin 
whistles,  automatic,  zithers  and  other 
juvenile  instruments,  to  a  piano  ac- 
companiment. While  the  harmony 
was  a  little  questionable,  yet  there 
was  perfection  of  time,  and   a   display 


(.1'   earnestness    upon    the  little    ! 
which  was  laughably  grotesque.    The 
audience   demanded    an    encore,  and 
were  treated  to  "Little  Annie  Eooney" 
as  it  has  seldom  been  heard. 

The.  valedictory  was  given  by  Mary 
II.  Hoisington,  and  then  followed  the 
presentation  of  diplomas  to  the  follow- 
ing graduates: 

Myrtle  A.  Aldrich,  Jona  J.  Clare, 
MaryE.  Clark,  Thomas  0.  Higgitw. 
Mary  II.  Hoisington,  Fanny  K.  JacK- 
son,  William  S.  Jenney,  Edna  A.  Jos- 
lyn  Lillian  M.  Russell,  Peter  F. 
Trainor,  George  A.Washington. 

The  exercises  were  brought  to  a 
close  by  singing  "Hail  to  Thee,  Lib- 
erty." 


y?^ 


L! 


The  Saturday  Evening  Paper. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  6.   1891. 


Tremont  Temp  le  was  crowded  with  an  earn- 
estly interested  audience  last  Tuesday  afternoon, 
the  occasion  being  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  program  comprised 
reading  by  the  touch,  exercises  in  physics,  zool- 
ogy, geography,  gymnastics  and  military  drill, 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  and  some  exceed- 
ingly  interesting  and  amusing  work  by  the  kin- 
dergarten children.  The  remarkable  proficiency 
of  the  pupils  reflected  the  highest  credit  upou 
themselves  and  their  devoted  teachers,  who  seem 
to  be  imbued  with  the  personality  of  the  beloved 
director,  Mr.  M.  Anagnos.  It  will  not  be 
deemed  invidious  to  speak  particularly  of  the 
very  beautiful  original  description  given  by 
Helen  Keller  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  which,  as  she 
gave  it,  with  an  inspirational  expression  lighting 
up  ber  charming  face,  upon  the  fingers  of  her 
teacher,  was  translated  by  her  to  the  euwrapt 
audience.  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  made  an  sarnest 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  new 
kindergarten  building,  where  more  loom  >s 
absolutely  needed  before  any  more  of  the  little 
blind  children  who  are  awaiting  admission— and 
who  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  public's  wards 
—can  be  accommodated.  Of  the  §55,000  required 
for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  new 
building,  about  S25.000  have  been  contributed, 
leaving  $30,000,  which  should  be  at  once  pro- 
vided. Any  sums  towards  this  amount,  large 
or  small,  can  be  sent  to  Mr.  Edward  Jackson, 
the  treasurer,  at  146  Franklin  street.  The  val- 
edictory, by  Mary  H.  Hoisington,  was  a  touch- 
in<dy  beautiful  effort,  and  was  delivered  with 
j  fine  effect.  Diplomas  were  presented  to  eleven 
graduates  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody. 
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News  prom  Miss  Xester. 


We  have  just  had  a  very  pleasant  letter 
from  Miss  Michel  Nester  who  has  been 
useful  more  than  once  in  valuable  sug- 
gestions, which  we  have  considered 
worthy  of  appearing  in  these  columns. 
The  following  extracts  from  her  letter 
are  gladly  inserted: 

Alter  a  friendly  introduction,  she  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the 
Mentor.     The  Mentor,   says  she.    •■]■'      - 
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me  very  much.  I  shall  not  be  satisfied 
until  I  have  it  every  month.  I  am  so 
grateful  to  you  for  sending  it  to  me.  I 
would  have  written  to  you  ere  this ;  but  1 
still  thought  I  would  be  able  to  send  for 
the  magazine.  But  I  will  have  to  wait  a 
little — "  And  then  she  explains  some 
domestic  reasons  for  her  present  inability 
to  send  for  the  Mentor.  Her  father  has 
been  unfortunate  in  business,  and  she 
says,  'I  cannot  bear  to  ask  him  for  a 
dollar  even  for  so  good  a  purpose.'  I 
do  truly  hope  the  littie  Mentor  will  be 
continued.  It  is  the  best  news  for  the 
Blind  that  I  ever  read.  I  read  it  myself, 
and  then  gave  it  to  Mr.  Liston  who 
was  visiting  me  at  the  time.  I  shall  urge 
him  to  subscribe  for  it.  I  had  a  long- 
letter  from  Mr.  Eckhardt  last  week.  He 
says  he  is  going  to  do  all  he  can  for  it, 
and  so  will  I,  and  send  for  it  myself  just 
as  soon  as  I  can."  She  then  tells  us  that 
she  has  seen  and  heard  our  old  friend  the 
Rev.  George  Liston  preach.  She  says  he 
is  thought  to  be  doing  much  good,  and 
really  preaches  right  well.  He  makes  a 
good  impression  wherever  he  goes.  This 
is  very  pleasant  news  for  us.  Through- 
full  half-a-dozen  years  of  close  school- 
room acq  uaintances  we  never  remember 
to  have  had  to  say  one  word  to  him  about 
the  proprieties.  His  excellent  conduct 
here  left  a  most  pleasing  remembrance 
with  all  of  us. 

In  conclusion,  she  refers  pleasantly  to 
her  home-life,  which  she  considers  the 
true  destiny  of  blind  girls,  and  closes 
with  kind  remembrance  to  all. 


type,  and  make  the  New  York  Points  the 
universal  character. 

The  question  has  passed  beyond  the 
stage  of  discussion,  and  few  persons  now 
really  care  anything  about  the  veal  merits 
of  either  system,  knowing  that  either  is 
good  enough,  and  far  too  good  to  justify 
a  change,  until  it  gradually  comes  about 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  which  will  finally 
set  aside  one  of  them.  The  feelings 
and  prejudices  oi  men  and  women  and 
institutions  have  become  involved, 
and  it  will  now  be  of  no  use  for'  argu- 
ments to  be  pressed  on  either  side. 
Nothing  will  now  make  a  very  convert  to 
either  party  in  the  shape  of  mere  argu- 
ment, and  the  final  victory  will  most 
probably  fall  to  the  side  that  can  teach 
the  most  followers  to  adopt  its  system. 
We  can  hope  for  harmony  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
Mahommet  to  come  to  the  mountain,  as 
the  mountain  can  not  now  come  to  Ma- 
hommet. It  is  fixed  by  the  national  sub- 
sidy, and  enough  not  to  think  of  disturb- 
ing the  quiet  progrtss  of  the  work.  A 
controversy  of  this  kind  had  better  be 
decided  wrong,  and  then  acqi^jesced  in, 
than  not  to  be  finally  decide'd  and  then 
left  out  of  conventions,  and  forever  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  course. 


Braille  vs.  N.  T.  Point. 

The  New  York  Points  have  made 
steady  progress  in  many  of  the  schools 
without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  any- 
body, in  the  last  few  years.  This  pro- 
gress has  been  manifested  in  a  mure  de- 
cided expectation  that  there  should  be 
some  more  aggressive  action  made  to- 
wards the  unification  of  type  in  the 
printing-house  for  the  Blind.  It  was  not 
strange  that  Mr.  Wait,  the  distinguished 
supt.  of  New  York  City  Institution,  after 
a  silence  of  many  years  on  this  import- 
ant subject,  should  have  made  his  last 
report  the  vehicle  of  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  New  York 
system.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  the  opposition  should  have 
promptly  appeared  in  the  field  with  un- 
failing pamphlet,  in  sharp  criticism  of 
the  able  review  of  Mr.  Wait,  and  an  ela- 
borate presentation  of  the  merits  of  the 
Braille  svstetn,  with  which  it  has  been 
sought  for  some  years  to  supplant  the  N. 
Y.  Point  in  writing  and  printing  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Sawyer  has  gone  into  the 
subject  with  great  particuhrity,  and 
gainsaid  nearly  every  proposition  in  Mr. 
Wait's  paper.  But  alter  it  is  all  done, 
and  in  some  instances,  no  doubt,  very 
justly  done,  it  all  amounts  to  absolute- 
ly nothing.  The  fact  remains,  that  the 
great  majority  of  instructors  and  super- 
intendents decidedly  prefer  the  New 
York  Points,  that  they  are  using  them, 
and  that  the  American  Printing-house 
prints  in  no  other  point  character,  and 
|  will     soon  doubtless    repudiate   the  line 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  was  an  lrterested 

auditor  at  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tute lor  the  Blind  at  which  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon.  Little  Tommy  Stringer,  the 
fourth  blind  and  deaf  mute  In  Mr.  Anagnos's  tender 
care,  sat  beside  Dr.  BiookB,  played  with  his  cane,  and 
Anally,  In  his  pathetic  baDy  way,  demanded  to  be  taken 
up,  which  the  great  man  beside  him  did,  w  lth  that  gen- 
tle, protecting  manner  that  always  wins  children's 
hearts,  and  Is  subtle  enough  to  penetrate  to  the  shut-In 
spirit  of  even  the  Utile  fellow  who  Is  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind. 


•MONDAY.    JUNE    B,    1891. 


Music  With  the  Blind. 

No  one  anions:  the  throng  who  filled  Tremont 
Temple  to  the  utmost  on  Saturday  afrornoon, 
June  6.  to  witness  the  "Commencement"  exer- 
cises of  the  Perkins  Institution  ?and  Massachu- 
setts School  for  the  Blind,  including  the  little 
children  of  the  Kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain 
—no  one,  at  least,  with  any  music  in  his  soul, 
could  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  excellence, 
the  beauty  and  the  finish  of  the  musical  num- 
bers in  those  exercises.  They  opened  with  an  or- 
gan Fugue  of  Bach  (D  minor),  followed  by  a  bril- 
liant, stately  Marche  Pontificale  by  Lemmens, 
tastefully  and  effectively  played  by  a  pupil, 
John  J.  Clare.  The  school  has  produced  a  num- 
ber of  accomplished  organists,  and  their  lead- 
ing teacher,  Miss  Freda  Black,  herself  a  pupil 
formerly,  is  an  excellent  exponent  of  Bach  and 
Handel,  as  well  as  later  composers  for  the  or- 
gan. 

The  band  of  the  institution,  wholly  composed 
of  pupils,  playing  clarinets  and  flutes  as  well  as 
all  the  usual  brass  instruments,  gave  a  fine 
specimen  of  what  tuneful  harmony,  what  in- 
spiring rhythm.and  what  nice  contrasts  of  light 
and  shade  they  can  produce,  in  a  long  Jubilee 
Overture  by  Ch.  Bach— not  the  great,  time- 
honored  Bach,  indeed,  but  one  of  the  Bachs  (or 
brooks)  that  run  through  shallower  fields  today. 
Yet  this  sightless  band  have  also  hours  with 
the  good  John  Sebastian ;  they  play  Bach 
chorals,  with  the  four  parts  of  their  wondrous 
harmony  carefully  distributed   among  the  in- 


struments, under  the  judicious  supervision  of ' 
that  excellent  musician  and  devoted  teacher, 
musical  director  of  the  institution,  Mr.  Thomas 
Reeves,  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  They  love 
these  chorals,  and  have  played  some  of  them  in 
past  years  at  these  commencements.  They  are 
sung,  too,  with  a  devout  interest,  with  a  sincere 
partiality,  by  both  hoys  and  girls,  who  therein 
build  upon  a  solid,  fruitful  musical  founda- 
tion. 

A  duet,  "The  World  Grows  Fair,"  was  sung 
by  two  young  girls,  Edna  A.  Josyln  and  Fanny 
E.  Jackson.  This  duet  was  the  original  compo- 
sition of  the  latter.  It  had  fresh  melody,  varie- 
ty, and  quite  an  elaborate  and  elegant  piano- 
forte accompaniment.  A  two-part  chorus  for 
female  voices,  "Night  of  Joy,"  by  Strauss,  was 
purely,  sweetly  sung,  and  was  applauded  with 
sincere  pleasure.  It  may  be  rememberod  here 
that  formerly  the  singing  of  the  blind,  while  it 
showed  accuracy  of  ear,  quick,  fine  musical  ap- 
prehension, and  facile  execution,  yet  seemed  to 
labor  under  a  certain  timidity  of  utterance  and 
pallor  of  expression.  It  is  not  so  now.  Superior 
teachers,  more  experience,  have  put  a  freer, 
more  assured  expression,  a  more  eloquent  vital- 
ity into  it.  The  closing  chorus,  by  Rossini,  set 
to  the  English  words  "Hail  to  Thee,  Liberty," 
was  so  inspiringly  sung  by  boys  and  girls  to- 
gether that  it  was  uplifting  and  refreshing  at 
the  end  of  a  very  long  programme  for  so  hot 
a  day. 

There  was  also  a  solo  for  violin,  De  Beriot's 
Concerto  in  D,  op.  16,  by  no  means  an  easy  task, 
but  played  artistically,  as  to  intonation,  bowing, 
double  stopping,  phrasing  and  expression,  by 
Charles  W.  Holmes.  And  there  was  an  instru- 
mental Serenade  by  Titt'l,  in  which  flutes.clari- 
netand  strings  blended  harmoniously,  as  played 
by  six  lads  bearing  the  names  of  Burnham, 
Clare,  Higgins,  Holmes,  Morrison  and  Washing- 
ton. 

But  the  most  significant  and  most  surprising 
phenomenon  was  the  intercolated  exercise  in 
harmony  among  a  dozen  little  pupils  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten. Their  excellent  blind  teacher,  a 
graduate  of  the  school,  Miss  Roeske,  sat  at  the 
piano  and  struck  out  chords  in  various  keys. 
The  children  quickly  named  the  key,  A  major, 
E  minor,  C-sharp  minor,  etc.  One  bright  little 
curly  headed  boy  answered  so  promptly,  and  al- 
most infallibly  right,  that  others,  who  looked 
equally  prepared  and  sure,  could  seldom  get  the 
words  out  before  he  had  forestalled  them. 
Now,  that  is  a  musical  achievement  which  com- 
paratively few,  we  may  say  very  few,  of  men  or 
women  of  the  older  generations  would  dare  to 
undertake.  It  is  a  convincing  sign  that  music- 
teaching  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  teaching  in  the 
older  school. 

The  theory  as  well  as  practice  ot  the  musical 
art  is  taught,  too,  carefully  at  the  institution  at 
South  Boston.  And  let  us  add  (for  we  have  not 
done  with  Bach),  that  the  music  of  the  old 
Leipzig  Cantor  is  not  only  taught  there  in  the 
form  of  organ  fugues  and  chorales:  twice  it 
has  been  our  privilege,  last  year  and  this  year, 
to  hear  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  boys,  and  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  the  girls,  play  upon  the  piano  each 
a  little  piece  by  Bach,  a  fugue  and  prelude  from 
the  "Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  a  gavotte,  a 
minuet,  a  sarabande,  a  gigue,  a  little  duet 
with  the  violin.  These  were  played  with  inter- 
est, with  love,  with  cheerful  emulation.  Indeed 
each  young  Bachian  disciple  seemed  to  pique 
himself  or  herself  on  the  paramount  worth  and 
beauty  of  the  piece  falling  to  the  lot  of  his  or 
her  performance.  Each  pupil  would  preface 
his  interpretation  by  a  verbal  explanation  of 
the  character,  the  form,  the  key,  the  meaning, 
of  the  piece  he  was  to  play. 

How  many  music  schools,  conservatories, 
academies,  are  building  on  so  sound  a  basis  of 
method  and  of  taste  as  this  school  for  the  blind, 
mainly  taught  bv  teachers  who  themselves  are 
blind?  Some  of  them  have  post-graduate  schol- 
arships provided  for  them,  and  take  piano  les 
sons  from  Carl  Baermann,  singing  lessons  from 
such  singers  as  Mr.  George  J.  Parker  and  the 
like.  Moreover,  there  is  no  class  of  listeners  at 
the  Music  Hall  symphonies  and  oratorios,  or 
the  choice  chamber  concerts,  who  listen  with 
more  interest  and  profit  than  the  parties  of 
blind  pupils  who  have  often  been  so  generously 
admitted.    The  favor  is  not  wasted  upon  them. 

J.  S.  D. 


TUESDAY.    JUNE    9.    1891. 


Sure  to  Be  an    Interesting:  Occasion. 

The  annual  strawberry  festival  will  be  held 
in  the  vestry  of  the  Church  of  the  Good  Shep- 
hern,  Cortes  street,  near  corner  of  Berkeley 
street  and  Columbus   avenue,  tomorrow   even-_ 


ing,  under  the  auspices  ol  tlio Gallaudot  Society 
for  Deaf  Mutes.  Addresses  will  be  made  by 
Kov.  George  8.  Converse,  Rov.  W.  D.  Roberts 
and  Rov.  George  J.  Prescott.  Tho  addresses 
will  be  translated  into  sign  language  by  Rev.  S. 
8.  Searing.  Misses  Helen  Keller  and  Edith 
Thomas,  tho  blind  deaf  mute  girls,  have  con- 
sented to  be  present  with  their  teachers.  This 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  see  what  good  train- 
ing can  do  for  humanity  when  deprived  of  two 
of  their  senses. 


WtOBtan' Mmh  <&lcrk. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  11. 


TALKED  WITJTTHE  FINGERS. 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  Had  a  Straw- 
berry Festival— Everybody  Spoke  at 
Once,  Yet  There  Was  No  Confusion. 

The  loss  of  one  sense  sharpens  all  the 
other  senses. 

So  when  a  party  of  men  and  women  who 
can't  hear  and  can't  talk  go  to  a  strawberry 
festival,  they  carry  with  them  keen  appe- 
tites, and  the  strawberries  have  to  suffer. 

Such  was  the  case  at  the  annual  festival 
of  the  Gallaudet  Society  for  Deaf  Mutes 
held  in  the  vestry  of  the  church  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  on  Cortes  St.,  last  evening. 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  and  William  B.  Fris- 
bie  sent  letters  of  regret. 

Helen  Kellar  and  Edith  Thomas,  the 
famous  blind  deaf  mutes  were  present,  ac- 
companied by  their  teacher.  Around  them 
flocked  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and 
sisters  who  could  see,  and  all  conversed  in 
the  sign  language. 

Mr.  Frisbie,  president  of  the  society,  de- 
livered an  address  of  welcome,  but  what  he 
said  is  a  mystery. 

Then  came  double  speeches  from  the 
same  platform,  before  the  same  audience, 
delivered  at  the  same  time  and  neither 
speaker  Interfered  with  the  other.  Mean- 
while the  listeners  talked  among  them- 
selves across  the  vestry,  but  that  didn't  in- 
terfere with  the  oratory  in  the  least. 

Rev.  George  S.  Converse  spoke  and  was 
interpreted  to  the  deaf  mutes  by  Rev.  S.  S. 
Searing.  The  flow  of  sign  language  kept 
pace  with  the  flow  of  audible  words.  Other 
speakers  were,  Rev.  W.  D.  Roberts  and  Rev. 
George  J.  Prescott. 

Helen  Kellar,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  with 
a  face  angelic,  her  thick  hair  tied  with  a 
single  ribbon  of  blue  falling  over  her 
shoulders,  arose  and  recited  a  description  of 
Italy.  Miss  Sullivan,  her  teacher,  inter- 
preted the  signs.  How  the  girl's 
fingers  moved  I  The  eye  could  scarcely 
follow  them.  The  sentences  flew  from  the 
hand  so  fast  that  even  the  deaf  mutes  in  the 
audience  who  are  familiar  with  the  sign 
language  could  not  read  it.  Then  Miss 
Kellar  "talked"  a  little  slower,  but  her 
movements  were  then  like  flashes  of 
lightning. 

Bouquets  were  presented  to  the  two  young 
ladies.  They  could  not  see  them,  but  as 
their  hands  ran  over  the  pretty  flowers  and 
the  fragrance  was  breathed  in,  they  smiled 
and  bowed.  Edith  Thomas  placed  her 
finger-tips  on  her  bouquet  and  the  signs 
she  made  spelled  rose  and  pink,  and  rose 
and  pink  were  the  flowers  which  she  could 
feel  and  the  rest  of  the  party  could  see. 

Four  young  men,  deaf  mutes,  sang 
"Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee."  It  was  beauti- 
ful, although  you  could  not  hear  a  sound 
either  of  music  or  of  the  grand  familiar 
words. 

"Angels  to  beckon  me." 

You  could  almost  see  the  winged  hosts  in 
white  as  those  hands  rose  upward  in  waves. 
-  "Steps  up  to  heaven." 

Up,  up  the  golden  way  you  seemed  to  be 
borne,  and  yet  not  a  sound  reached  the  ear. 

Songs  without  words  there  are,  but  here 
was  a  song  of  power  and  beauty  almost 
without  words  or  music. 

Gathered    around  the  little  tables,  all 

E resent  were  served  with  delicious  straw- 
erries. 

It  was  a  gay  and  happy  throng.  Thev 
made  motions  at  each  other,  and  every  mo- 
tion of  one  produced  an  emotion  in  the 
other,  as  the  faces  betrayed.  Pretty  girls 
held  animated  conversations  with  bright 
young  men  as  pretty  girls  often  will,  and 
motherly  women  swapped  recipes  and  gos- 
sip. Miss  Kellar  and  Miss  Thomas  grasped 
friendly  hands,  and  loving,  happy  words 
leaped  from  finger  tip  to  finger  tip. 

And  the  strawberries  suffered. 


THtJBSDAY.    JUNE    11,    1891. 


Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas  were  There. 

Those  who  were  in  the  vestry  of  the  Church 

of  the  Good   Shepherd  on  Cortes   street  last 


ngsawanhlque  Ki::ht.    Conversation  was 
going  on  all  around,  but  not  a  sound  wa:: 
The  occasion  was  the  annual  strawberry  festi- 
val of  the   Gallaudet   Socioty  for  Doaf  Mutes, 
and  tboso  two  remarkable  children,  H3li 

ller  and  Edith  M.  Thomas,  were  present  as  the 
euests  of  tho  society.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Converse  of  St.  John's  Chun:!.,  Boston 
Highlands,  Rev.  M.  Roberts  of  Trinity  Church 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Prescott   of   the   Church   of   the 

1  Good  Shepherd,  Rev.  S.  Stanley  Soaring  inter- 
preting the  remarks  into  the  sign  language. 
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The  following  from  the  ''Notes  and. 
Queries"  in  the  Journal  of  Education  is  very 
pleasant  reading  about  denr  old  Boston 
and  its  great  service  in  the  alleviation  of 
the  hopeless  condition  of  the  Deaf  and 
Blind : 

Teaching  The  Blikd. 

Boston  has  no  more  popular  charity  than 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Helen 
Keller's,  wonderful  progress,  by  which 
she  has  practically  overcome  the  barriers 
placed  upon  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb, 
so  that  she  talks  with  perfect  distinctness, 
intelligence,,  and  expression,  has  com- 
manded universal  admiration  for  the 
school.  A  little  five-year-old  boy  from 
Pennsylvania  would  have  spent  his  life  in 
an  almshouse  but  for  the  directors  of  the 
Kindergarten,  who  rescued  this  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  child  from  a  terrible 
fate.  There  is  a  bit  of  romance  connected 
with  this:  Helen  Keller's  dog  waudeied 
away  from  home  and  was  killed.  It  was 
a  valuable  animal,  to  which  she  was  much 
attached.  Admiring  friends  started  a 
subscription  with  which  to  purchase 
another.  Helen  declined  to  use  it  for 
that  purpose,  but  told  the  story  of  this 
little  Springer  boy  and  asked  that  she 
might  contribute  the  money  for  his  educa- 
tion. It  amounted  to  more  than  three 
hundred  dollars. 
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BOSTON.  JUNE  14,  1891. 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards  will  give  a  Summer 

entertainment  at  her  home  in  Gardiner,  Me.,  on 
June  20,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Boston  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind. 


"§£s$tmx  g<rilg  (JUnbt. 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  16. 
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AND    MORE    IS    NEEDED, 


Contributions  to  Fund  for  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind. 
The   following   additional    contributions 
for  the  new  building  of  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  have  been  received  froi 
26  to  June  9 : 

A  friend J2 ,000.00 

A  friend,  through  Mrs. William  Appletou.  600.00 
A  Mend  to  the  little  blind  children,  .ad- 
ditional   B0.00 

Fred  L.  Ames 2,000.00 

C.  W.  Amory 100.00 

Mrs.  John  F.  Andrew. 1,000 .00 

Miss  Elvira  Bartlett BOO.OO 

Mrs.  1.  Arthur  iseebe 

Josoph  H.  Center 100.00 

Mrs.  M.  C.  IS.  Cordlers S.00 

Miss  I.  P.  Curtis 10.00 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot 100.00 

Mrs.  Glendowcr  Evans 

Miss  Esther  L.  FIslte SO  00 

J.  M.  Forbes 

From  one  who  loves  the  little  ones 50.00 

German  Club,  Brookline 0.23 

Joseph  B.  Glover,  Albert  Glover  and  the 

Misses  Glover 800.00 

H 26.00 

Klndergarteu  children,  Marblehead 0.00 

Kindergarten,  Walpole  St.,  Miss  Caroline 

E.  Can- 3.50 

Lend  a  Hand  Society,  Lancaster 15.00 

Mrs.  A.  G.  Mason 6.00 

Misses  Annie  and  Alice  Matthews,  SB 

each 10.00 

Mrs.  Leopold  Morse ~  B  .00 

Mrs.  M.  Abide  NeweU 126.00 

K.  P 600.00 

George  F.  Parkman 600.00 

Edward  D.  Peters 30.00 

Mrs.  Laura  A.  PoUard 10.00 

Proceeds  of  entertainment  Feb.  23,  addi- 
tional   1.00 

Proceeds  of  performance  at  Globe  Thea- 
tre, given  by  Richard  Mansfleld 552.98 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Rotch 1 

Miss  Edith  Rotch 1,000.00 

Mrs.  Leverett  Saltoustall 100.00 

Mrs.  G.  C.  ShattucK 20.00 

Miss  E.  D.  Sohier 25.00 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Slocum 60.00 

Miss  Jennie  Strong 1.00 

Robert  Swan 15.00 

Miss  L.  D.  Swlnerton 2.00 

Miss  A.  G.  Thayer 2,000.00 

Through  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 260.00 

S.  L.  W 100.00 

Mrs.  JohiuG.  Webster 26.00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Whiting '. 10.00 

Pr.  Edward  Wigglesworth 25.00 

Mrs.  B.  L.  Young 100.00 

Leon  Younge 1.00 

Previously  acknowledged 15.4G3.G0 


829,443.37 
The  sum  of  $25,000  is  still  wanting  to 
make  up  the  total  amount  required  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  the  new  build- 
ing, and  we  appeal  to  the  readers  of  The 
Globe  for  further  contributions,  which 
will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly  ac- 
knowledged by 

Edwasd  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  st. 


THE  SUN. 

BALTIMORE.  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  17, 189L 


j^C  SCHOOL  FOB  THE  BLIND.     J^ 

An  Interesting*  Programme  and  an  Ad- 
dress by  Mr.  John  Glenn. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Maryland 
Scool  for  the  Biind,  last  night,  in  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  Baltimore,  the  electric  lights  sud- 
denly went  out,  aud  for  about  two  minutes 
the  large  audte:ice  had  an  experience  of 
what  the  world  was  like  to  the  little  ones 
seated  on  the  stage.  Mr.  B.  F.  Nowcomer, 
president  of  the  board  of  directors,  pre- 
sided. An  enjoyable  programme  was 
given,  but,  perhaps,  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  it  were  the  exercises 
showing  how  tho  children  are  trained. 
An  example  of  reading  by  touch  was  given 
by  Lillie  Swegler,  who  ha*  been  eight  years 
in  the  school.  Thomas  Coakley,  on©  year,  and 
Johu  O'Connor  two  years.  The  children 
opened  the  books  at  random,  making  their 
own  selections  from  "Grimm's  Household 
Stories'11  aud  a  "History  of  the  United 
States."  They  read  clearly  and  rapidly,  run- 
ning the  tin  of  the  forefinger  lightly 
over  the  line,  and  looking  not  at 
the  bonk,  but  straight  before  them. 
The  smaller  children  help  themselves  by 
using-  the  finger  of  the  loft  hand  to  keep  the 
line.  In  the  kindergarten  and  calisthenic 
exercises  which  followed  the  children  were 
ulaced  in  positica  by  the  teachers.  But  after 
that  in  toe  morning  dumb-bell  exercises 
and  kindergarten  games  they  did  as  well  and 
confidently  as  any  seeing  children. 

THB  MCfftCAL  PROGRAMMX. 

The  music  took  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
programme.  Miss  Mary  Haetterich  sang 
Gilbert's  "Not  a  Sparrow  Eaileth"  with 
genuine  musical  intelligence.  Her  voice  is 
a  contralto,  rich,  full  and  sweet.  She  sang  a 
duet,"  The  Fortune  Teller,'*  with  Miss  Annie 
Kraemer,  wbo  has  a  sweet,  flexible  soprano. 
Miss  Kraemer  sang  also  "Der  Hiinmel 
Hat  Eine  Thron©  Gerveint,'1  by  Kuoken. 
The  chorus,  "Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb,1'   was 


<y 


"i^" 


euDg-  by  the  kindergarten  children,  led  by 
littlu  Region  Wiitkins,  tbe  smallest  child  in 
the  school.  Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Sonff," 
arranged  tor  violin  and  piano,  was  "well  ren- 
dered by  Clinton  Eussell  and  Addie  Trice, 
two  kindergarten  tots.  William  Oates 
played  Liszt's  "Khapsodie  Hongroise  No.  6" 
and  Miss  Catharine  Grady  gave  a  sood  rendi- 
tion of  Halt's  "Oachonca  Caprioe,"  op.  79. 
James  Gilson  played  a  solo  on  the  trombone 
"Aufenthalt,"  by  Schubert,  accompanied 
by  Walter  Collins,  and  a  'cello  solo, 
"Polonaise  Furino,"  was;  given  by  William 
Oates,  aocompauied  by  Frank  Myers. 
The  sohool  orchestra  played  two  selections, 
"Overture  Stradella,"  with  piauo  accom- 
paniment, by  Alfred  White,  and  Menutte, 
trio  and  presto  finale,  from  Haydn's  Oxford 
Symphony,  aocoiupanied  on  the  piano  by 
Susie  Duffy  and  Mary  Haetterioh.  Misses 
Alioe  Denny,  Liliie  I.  Linn  and  Ella  Burg-con 
played  Koss'im's'Tanered,"  arranged  as  piano 
trio.  The  ohoruses  by  the  sohool  included 
"O  Father  Whose  Almighty  Power,"  from 
Handel's  "Judas  Maccabssus,"  and  "The 
Marv'ious  Work,"  from  "The  Creation," 
with  Miss  Nina  Wilkinson  as  soloist.  Mr. 
John  Glenn,  who  is  himself  totally  blind, 
spoke  on  "Kindergarten  for  Sightless  Chil- 
dren." 

WORKING  OCT  A  DESTINY. 

Mr.  Glenn  said:  "Before  speaking  of  the  use 
of  the  kindergarten  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  blind  themselves,  for  I  think  that  tbe 
general  conception  of  the  blind  is  very  far 
from  a  oorreot  one.  The  seeing  regard  the 
blind  either  as  defectives  only  asking  for 
sympathy  or  as  wonders,  whom  the  Creator 
has  endowed  with  marvelous  remaining 
powers  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  one.  The 
blind  are  neither;  they  are  simply  human 
beings  just  as  you  are,  working  out  their 
destiny  in  the  dark  just  as  you  are  working 
out  yours  in  the  light,  failing  only  from  the 
want  of  character  as  you  do,  and  succeeding 
by  the  force  of  character  as  you  do.  They 
ask  for  opportunity,  not  for  alms,  and  are 
thoroughly  capable  of  sell-support  if  they 
can  but  get  tho  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity. Their  snocess,  which  we  often  seo 
recorded,  is  not  phenomenal,  and  the  case  of 
Mental,  who  revolutionized  piano-tuning  in 
Paris,  was  only  the  result  of  a  commu- 
nity's confidence,  and  is  beiuc  repeated  every 
day  in  a  smaller  dearree  wherever  this  confi- 
dence Is  given. 

EXERCISE,  NOT  MIRACLE. 

"It  is  true,  that  the  other  faoulties  of  the 
blind  are  often  more  developed  than  with 
the  seeing-,  but  this  is  not  by  miracle 
but  through  exercise,  just  as  one  arm  is  de- 
veloped more  than  another,  only  because 
one  arm  Is  exercised  more  than  another.  The 
blind  boy  concentrates  his  mind  more  than 
the  seeing  boy,  for  he  has  not  the  diversion 
uor  distraotion  of  sight.  His  memory  is 
stronger  because  he  must  exercise  it  more. 
His  touch  is  more  delicate  beoause  he  must 
depend  upon  it  for  his  sight,  and  his  power 
of  realization  must  be  more  real,  for  every 
act  of  his,  from  his  contact  with  his  play- 
mate to  the  use  of  a  knife  for  his  dinner 
must  be  an  act  of  realization.  But  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  use  of  these  mental  powers 
he  must  be 'taught— he  must  aotually  be 
taught  to  live— for  no  aot  of  his  is  uncon- 
scious, and  here  he  differs  from  the  seeing. 
1KB  SEEING  LEARN  UNCONSCIOUSLY. 

"When  the  oity  boy  goes  out  upon  the 
street  the  house,  the  shop,  the  piotures  in  the 
window,  tbe  railroad  car,  the  lire  engine,  all 
the  ordinary  objeots  ot  city  life  come  te  him 
without  effort  lu  his  daily  walk.and  he  learns 
to  know  them  unconsoiously.  The  country 
noy  ui  ;ihe  same  way  learns  to  know  the  road 
and  the  wild  flowers  on  ,tta  side,  the  wood  and 
its  trees, 'the  lowing  hesrd  winding  slowly  o'er 
tbe  lea,'  'the  swallow  twittering  from  his 
straw-built  shed,'  the  passing  cloud  and  the 
shadow  on  the  grass— :k\\  come  to  him  uncon- 
sciously—an immense  education  without  a 
conscious  effort. 

"Not  so  with  tbe  blfad.  The  mother's  knee 
must  be  touched  tcp  know  it,  the  mother's 
face  must  be  touched  to  know  it,  and  tbe 
father's  hand.  Tbe  glance  of  tbe  eye,  the 
motion  of  the  lips,  With  all  their  silent  influ- 
ences, are  all  lost  to  tbe  blind,  for  they  can 
loarn  only  by  contact.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  both  tbe  poor  and  the  rich  misuuder- 
j  stand  the  blind  and  their  development,  the 
I  poor  regarding  theii-  lives  as  useless  and  the 
rich  thinking  tbey  must  be  supported  al- 
ways? 

HELPED  TOO   MUCH  OR  TOO  LITTLE. 

"A  poor  woman  brought  us  the  other  day  a 
little  boy  who  touk  his  seat  upon  tbe  floor, 
and  when  we  asked  her  if  she  had  never 
taught  him  to  sit  upon  a  chair,her  reply  was: 
'Why,  no— he  is  bltnd.'  We  have  the'  same 
difficulty  with  the  wealthy.  They  care  for 
their  children  to  such  an  extent  that  all  self- 
dependence  is  destroyed,  and  we  hrtve  had 
their  children  come  to  us  unable  to  button  a 
shoe,  and  actually  not  knowing  how  'to  frrasp 
a  band.  We  even  have  to  teach  the  children 
how  to  play. 

"A  child  was  sent  to  us  a  short  time  ago 
and  was  placed  by  the  mother  in  a  rocking 
chair.    This  was  all  the  play  it  knew.    Itiook 
I  us   months   to  teaeh    that  child  what  every 
,  seeing  child   learns  without   teaching,    and 
j  now   this  child    runs  around   and,    plays  as 
other  children    do.    We    have    often  to  "un- 
teach,'  and  have  really  more  diffic  nlty  in  this 
than  to  teach.    Now  all  the  blin.jl  need  is  to 
be  brought  in  contact,  physically  and  ment- 
ally, with  the  world  around  thctfn,  and  they 
have  proved  their  capability  of   taldug  care 
of  themselves. 

SOWING  THE  SEEI-I. 

We  can  only  sow  the  seed  fend  leave  the 
rest  to  that  glorious  law  of  arowth  in  the 
spiritual  and  material  world  vfhich  produces 
the  magnificent  oak  from  tjhe  tray  acorn. 
The  development  is  tho  part  (of  tbe  Creator; 
ours  Is  to  choose  the    best  ijeed  and  fill  the 


ground  as  best  we  may.  Fibr  this  purpose 
we  have  found  nothing  to  t /qual  the  kinder- 
garten. It  so  combines  tlvi  moral  and  tbe 
physical,  and  the  moral  through  the  physical, 
it.  in  so  simple  a  rammer,  brintrs  tbe  inner 
mind  in  couiaot  with  the  outer  world  that  1" 
must  ask  your  attention  S/or  a  tew  moments 
longer  to  explain  to  yow  its  rudimentary 
principles. 

"I  know  that  many  ara already  acquainted 
with  them,  but  not  ui/atny.  I  think,  havo 
thoughtfully  considered!  how  wonderfully 
suited  this  work  is  for  tbit  blind. 

KINDERGARTEN  METHODS  BEST. 

"Through  what  you  h:/ijve  already  seen  you 
have  a  good  idea  of  wht/t  tho  advanced  kin- 
dergarten work  may  bfi,  and  I  will  simply 
add  one  object  lesson.  We  commence  with  a 
ball  attached  to  a  strlnu.  Through  this  ob- 
ject we  give  the  ideas  o  f  form,  measurement 
aud  direction.  By  swiiriging  the  ball  we  get 
six  motions,  right,  lett,  up,  down,  backward 
aud  forward.  By  takirig  the  ball  in  she  hand 
we  give  the  idea  of  foijai,  and  call  ationtiou 
to  tbe  roundness  of  tb  e  world,  the  heavenly 
systems,  the  apple,  the/peach,  the  grape  and 
many  other  fruits,  ancY  we  then  take  them  to 
raised  models  through  which  we  can  teach 
them  to  realize  tbo3e  icirms. 

"We  then  take  two  balls,  one  softer  and 
the  other  harder,  and  the  blind  thus  get  tbe 
idea  or  softness  ami  hardness.  Tbe  ball  is 
then  opened,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  differ- 
ent substances— ru/b'oei\  wool,  cotton.  Tho 
rubber  carries  then(i;to  South  Amorica;  is  ex- 
plained to  them  ais  the  juice  of  a  tree  har- 
dened by  heat,  aud  thus  the  blind  get  the 
ideas  of  geography  und  the  first  principles  of 
botany  and  physics. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OP  EABRICS. 

"The  hand  is  then  put  upon  a  model  sheep, 
with  the  wool  on  ;  his.  back.  The  blind  are 
shown  the  spun  w|>ol,  the  thread  or  yarn  aud 
the  cloth,  and  thus  are  introduced  into  nat- 
ural history  aud  one  of  the  greai  products  of 
industry.  The  cotton  covering  is  then  takeu 
up  and  a  model  is 'put  in  their  hands  of  a  seed 
wuh  its  first  effori  s  for  growth,  the  stalk,  the 
blade  and  a  green  boll  is  given  tbein  ana  the 
ripened  boll.  Tn<;n  comes  tuo  spool  and  the 
cotton  clocn,  and,  they  are  thus  introduced  to 
the  plant  life,  ami  agaiu  to  factory  products. 

"The  string  gir/es  the  idea  of  length  and 
measurement  an)d  those  other  relations  which 
I  will  not  stop  to  mention.  From  these  sim- 
ple forms  they  aue  carried  iiuo  wood  and  iron 
and  the  whole,  revelation,  which  nature 
brings  of  &od'«  creation,  comes  into  their 
mental  world  sirhpiy  by  touch. 

CURIOS  InTY   IS  STIMULATED. 

"Each  step  stimulates  tbe  curkraityof  the 
little  learner,  aijid  tuis  curiosity  ouce  grati- 
fied, there  is  a  constant  demand  for  more.  I 
could  easily  give  you  examples  how  in  this 
manner  game-pftays  become  steps  in  educa- 
tion, strengthening  not  only  tbe  manual  dex- 
terity, but  the  Inventive  power.  But  i  shall 
have  to  refer  ;rou  for  this  to  any  book  on 
kindergarten.  You  can  readily  see  that  the 
development  of  these  lessons  is  only  limited 
by  the  extent  ot  the  models  at  command,  and 
these  models  ayje  expensive. 

"Lay  too  ruijch  stress  upon  this  expense 
and  you  take  jjust  so  much  out  of  the  life 
and  out  of  the  possibilities  of  the  child.  Act 
with  liberality,  and  eaoh  liberal  aot  only 
brings  a  wider  world  and  a  broader  life 
within  the  reach  of  the  child.  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia and  Ne»7  York  early  recognized  this, 
and  have  endowed  their  schools  with  over  a 
million  eaoh.  Their  institutions  are  their 
pride.  Ours  nas  scarcely  any  endowment, 
and  neither  oity,  State  nor  individuals  have 
yet  learned  ho  take  a  generous  prido  lu  a 
class  of  theiripopulation  which  is  increasing 
in  proportion  daily,  and  on  that  genorou.i 
pride  aloue  depends  the  answer  to  tbe  ques- 
tion whether  the  blind  shall  be  educated  to 
become  self-supporting  or  remain  a  burtnen 
to  the  State,  to  their  families  and  to  them- 
selves. 

SOME  LIBERAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

"In  three  years  Boston's  kindergarten  re- 
ceived 4100,000;  $61,000  were  given  to  purchase 
grounds,  and  voluntary  gilts  are  fast  adding 
$100,000  more.  Am  I  asking  too  much  that 
those  who  are  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
shall  take  ihis  matter  to  hearty  I  know  that 
you  are  called  upon  ror  many  contributions, 
and  I  know  that  many  of  you  respond  liber- 
ally, but  is  there  any  direction  in  which  you 
can  exercise  your  liberality  better  than  by 
throwing  light  across  the  path  of  those  who, 
without  any  tault  of  their  own,  are  obliged 
to  work  in  the  dark  to  become  useful  men 
aud  women.  Your  liberality  will  make  their 
struggle  easy,  and  make  the  realization  of 
their  possibilities  oertain,  and  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  appeal  of  mine  can  be  made 
to  the  hearts  of  such  a  community  as  this  in 
vain." 


Clje  Christian  m&mt, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

June  18  1891]     (15) 


KINDEEGAETEN  EOE  THE  BLIND. 


The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  re- 
ceived from  date  of  Feb.  25  to  June  9,  1891 : 

POR  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

Afriend 82,000.00 

A  friend,  through  Mrs.  William  Appleton 600.00 

A  friend  to  the  little  blind  children,  additional  50.00 

Ames,  Fred.  L 2,000.00 

Amory,  C.  W 100.00 

Andrew,  Mrs.  John  F 1,000.00 

Bartlett,  Miss  Elvira 600.00 

Beehe,  Mrs.  J.  Arthur 100.00 

Center,  Joseph  H 100.00 

Cordeiro,  Mrs.  M.  C.  B 6.00 

Curtis,  Miss  I.  P 10.00 

Eliot,  Dr.  Samuel 100.00 

Evans,  Mrs.  Glendower 25.00 

Fiske,  Miss  Esther  L 50.00 

Forbes.J.M 100.00 

From  one  who  loves  the  little  ones 50.00 

German  Club,  Brookline 6.23 

Glover,  Joseph   B.,  Albert   Glover  and   the 

Misses  Glover 600.00 

H 25.00 

Kindergarten  children,  Marblehead 6.00 

Kindergarten,  Walpole  Street,  Miss  Caroline 

E.Carr 3.50 

Lend  a  Hand  Society,  Lancaster 15.00 

Mason,  Mrs.  A.  G 5.00 

Matthews,  Misses  Annie  B.  and  Alice,  g5  each  10.00 

Morse,  Mrs.  Leopold 75,00 

Newell,  Mrs.  M.  Abbie ; 125.00 

P.,  K 500.00 

Parkman,  George  F 500.00 

Peters,  Edward  D 30.00 

Pollard,  Mrs.  Laura  A 10.00 

Proceeds  of  entertainments  February  23,  ad- 
ditional   1.00 

Proceeds  of  performance  at  Globe  Theatre 

given  by  Richard  Mansfield 552.98 

Rotch,  Mrs.B.  S 1,000.00 

Rotch,  Miss  Edith 1,000.00 

Saltonstall,  Mrs.  Leverett 100.00 

Shattuck,  Mrs.  G.  C 20.00 

Sohier,  Miss  E.  D 25.00 

Slocam,  Mrs.  W.  H 50.00 

Strong,  Miss  Jennie 1.00 

Swan,  Robert 16.00 

Swinerton,  Miss  Lenna  D 3  00 

Thayer.Miss  A.  G 2,000.00 

Through  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 250.00 

W.,  S.L 100.00 

Webster,  Mrs.  John  G 25.00 

Whiting,  Mrs.  S.  B 10.00 

Wigglesworth,  Dr.  Edward 25.00 

Young,  Mrs.  B.  L 100.00 

Younge,  Leon 1.00 

Previously  acknowledged 15,463.66 

£29,443.37 

The  sum  of  $25,000  is  still  wanting  to 
make  up  the  total  amount  required  for  the 
erection  and  equipment  of  the  new  build- 
ing, and  we  appeal  to  the  readers  of  the 
Register  for  further  contributions,  which 
will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly  ac- 
knowledged by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  Street  (Room  840). 
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Everybody  in  this  country  has  no 
doubt  heard  ot  the  late  Laura  Bridg- 
mans  and  ot  the  wonderful  results  of 
the  training  she  received  at  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Howf  The  Medical  Record  in 
referring  to  her  says :  Losing  her 
sight,  hearing  and  nearly  all  sense  of 
smell  aud  taste  at  the  age  ot  two,  she 
remained-  practically  without  educa- 
tion until  the  age  of  nearly  eight 
years,  when  she  was  placed  under  Dr. 
Howe's  care.  A  careful  record  of  her 
intellectual  progress  was  kept  lor 
many  years,  and  in  1878  Professor 
Stanley  Hall  made  a  valuable  series  ot 
physiological  and  psychological    tests 


ii(i!)ii  her.  She  was  shown  to  have 
some  sense  of  taste,  but  practically 
none  of  smell.  Slic  could  not  hear 
even  the  loudest  noise,  but  appreciated 
vibrations.  Rotation  made  her  dlsszy. 
Her  tactile  sense  was  two  or  three 
times  more  acute  than  normal.  Men- 
tally she  was  eccentric,  but  not  de- 
tective; she  lacked  certain  data  of 
thought,  but  not  the  ability  to  use 
what  data  she  possessed.  Her  emo- 
tions were  very  lively,  and  she  had  a 
certain  hysterical  tendency.  She  died 
in  1889,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Her  brain 
was  obtained,  and  has  been  studied  by 
Dr.  II.  II.  Donaldson  of  Clark  Univer- 
sity (American  Journal  of  Psychology. 
September,  1890). 

Dr.  Donaldson's  report  is  a  model  of 
careful  scientific  work,  and  contains 
much  of  interest  to  students  of  anato- 
my. But  his  findings  are  decidedly 
meager  and  show  little  more  than 
would  be  expected.  The  brain  weighed 
about  1,200  grammes.  This  is  con- 
siderably below  the  average  for 
women,  which  for  Anglo-Saxon  and 
German  races  is  about  1,275.  Consid- 
ering her  small  statue  and  body 
weight,  the  brain,  however,  'was  not 
especially  small. 

An  examination  of  the  lobes  and 
convolutions  showed  that  there  was 
some  defect  in  the  centers  lor  articu- 
late language;  also  delect  in  the  occi- 
pital lobes,  especially  the  right  (visual 
center),  and  in  the  temporal  lobes,  es- 
pecially the  tips.  This  last  condition 
may  have  been  due  to  her  imperfect 
sense  of  smell  aud  taste.  The  flsure  ot 
Sylvius  was  short,  and  the  posterior 
corpora  quadrigemina  small.  A  care- 
lul  microscopical  examination  might 
give  some  important  information  as  to 
the  central  course  of  the  optic  and 
olfactory  tracts,  but  this  has  not  yet 
been  done.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
appearance  ot  the  brain  which  would 
ally  it  to  low  type,  criminal  and  iusane 
bruins. — Medical  Record. 
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JUNE    19,    1891. 

—  Many  girls'  commencements  have  less 
long  and  tiresome  programmes  this  year 
than  usual.  The  effort  for  novelty  is  a  good 
one,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  detract  from  the 
desirable  dignity  of  the  day  when  the  girls 
are  "standing  -with  reluctant  feet  where  the 
stream  and  seashore  meet,"  as  a  mischievous 
canoeist  paraphrases  it.  A  pretty  variation 
at  one  girls'  school  was  a  series  of  short 
original  recitations  on  one  topio,  and  it  was 
quite  as  refreshing  to  see  the  girls  in  their 
pretty  dresses  popping  up  and  talking  two  or 
three  minutes  at  a  time  as  to  see  a  few  at 
it  for  long-strung-out  and  warm  quarter 
hours.  "When  the  blind  girls  of  Perkins  In- 
stitution graduated  the  other  day— dear  crea- 
tures ! — thoy  had  something  to  say  of  going 
forth  bravely  to  meet  the  duties  and  fight 
the  battles  of  life,  and  it  would  have  been 
hard  to  find  eyes  that  did  not  fill  with  tears 
|  at  such  sweet  triumph  of  light  in  darkness. 


Saturday,  June  20,  1801.  = 
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MUSICJRECITAL 

A     Grand     Treat     for    the 

Pupils   at  the   Perkins 

Institution. 


Prof.  George  J.  Parker  and  Other 

Noted.  Singers  Contribute  a 

Programme  of  Rare 

Excellence. 


What,  under  some  circumstances, 
would  have  been  a  "grand  concert," 
was  a  music  recital  given  to  the  house- 
hold of  the  Perkins  Institution  on 
Friday  evening  last  week.  The  sim- 
plicity of  the  affair,  under  the  lead  of 
Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  would  not  war- 
rant the  high  sounding  designation.  All 
was  done  without  ceremony,  Mr. 
Parker  announcing  the  successive 
numbers  of  the  prescribed  programme. 
None  the  less  enjoyable  however,  was 
the  tribute  which  Mr.  Parker  and 
those  assisting  him  brought  for  the 
delectation  of  those  gathered  in  the 
hall  of  the  Institution. 

The  artists  and  the  programme  were 
as  follows: 


George  J.  Parker 1st  Tenor 

George  W.  Want 2nd  Tenor 

Arthur  B.  Hitchcock 1st  Bass 

D.  M.  Babcock 2nd  Bass 

Leon  Keach Accompanist. 

PROGRAMME. 

Quartet, — "In    May    Time" Billeter 

Duett, — "The  Fishermen" Gabussi 

Mr.  Want  and   Mr.  Babcock 

Song,— "For  thee  I  wait" E.  H.  Bailey 

Mr.   Parker. 

Quartet, — "Annie   Laurie" Buck 

Song, — "Who  treads  the  path  of  duty,, 

Mozart Mr.   Babcock 

(Encore,— "Off  to  Philadelphia") 

Quartet, — "Italian  Salad" Genee 

(Encore, — "Spin,  Spin.") 
Song, — "The  Vagabond" Molloy 

Mr.  Hitchcock 

Quartet, — A  Cannibal    Idyl Taber 

Song, — Love's  Sorrow Shelley 

Mr.  Want 

:  Quartet, — The  owl     and    the    pussy-cat 

Ingraham 

(Encore, — "Lullaby" Brahms) 

Quartet,— The  Waltz Vogel 

Song, — Herbstgefiuhl Kevin 

Mr.  Parker 

The  invitations  announced  "a  con- 
cert of  unusual  interest,"  and  so  the 
event  proved.  The  programme  was 
agreeably  varied  with  solos,  duets  and 
quartettes,  so  that  the  quality  of  each 
of  the  four  superb  voices  was  heard  to 
be  appreciated  of  itself,  alone,  as  well 
as  in  combination  with  others.  With- 
out attempting  a  description  of  the 
performances  it  may  suffice  to  say  that, 
.besides  the  well  known  Mr.  Parker, 
since  he  has  been  so  often  before  our 
public,  the  three  brother  artists  who 
came  to  aid  him  were  fully  worthy  to 
sing  in  his  company  or  under  his  lead. 
The  voices  in  their  respective  registers 
and  capacity  were  of  the  first  quality ; 
the  several  numbers  were  of  choice 
selection,  some  of  them  rarely  heard 
in  the  concert  room;  and  the  whole 
was  most  delightful  and  satisfying. 


SOUTH   BOSTON,    JUNE  20,    1891. 


PERKINS  INSTITUTE  CONCKKT. 

Miss  Kate  A.  Bowers,  the  well-known 
teacher  of  vocal  music  at  133  Tremont 
street,  and  friends,  gave  a  very  pleasing 
concert  at  the  Perkins  Institution,  Thurs- 
day afternoon  of  last  week,  complimentary 
to  the  younger  pupils  of  th*  school. 

Tha  opening  number  on  the  programme 
was  a  two-part  song,  "Sweet  Mountain 
Home"  by  a  chorus.  Louise  Horner  then 
rendered  very  acceptably  the  "Cuckoo's 
Song."  A  well  executed  pi»no  number, 
selection  from  "Child  of  the  Regiment"  by 
Edna  Marie  Goulland,  followed.  After  a 
selection  the  "Phantom  Chorus,"  from  La 
Somnambula  by  the  chorns,  Charles  E. 
Bowers  gave  a  delightful  violin  solo, 
'•Theme  de  Weigh"  The  other  numbers, 
were:  Recitation,  Mru.  Edward  Haven; 
"When  Life  is  Brigbest.C  horn;  "The  New 
Kingdom,"  Grace  Webber;  cornet  solo, 
"The  Warrior's  Dream,"  Miss  Nettie  Bag- 
ley;  song  "Angels  ever  bright  and  Fair," 
Edna  Marie  Goulland;  chorus,  The  Chalet 
Horn,  with  cornet  obligato. 


SATURDAY.    JUNE    20,    1881. 


Alumni  of  Perkins  Institute. 
About  fifty  members  of  the  alumni  of  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  South  Boston 
met  and  dined  at  the  Hotel  Thorndike  last 
evening.  The  presiding  officer  was  C.  F.  Frayes, 
and  W.  D.  Perry  was  toastmaster.  Previous  to 
the  dinner  the  annual  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Parlor,  the  subject  being,  "Employment  for  tho 
Blind."  The  investigating  committee  reported 
that  the  work  of  the  blind  has  been  extending, 
and  that  the  general  results  ot  their  work  are 
quite  satisfactory.  The  dinner  was  followed  by 
several  short  speeches  upon  the  work  of  the 
biind,  particularly  graduates  of  the  Perkins 
Institute,  

Every   Other  Sunday. 


BOSTON,  JUNE  21,   1891. 


THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 
At  the  public  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  given  in  Tremont  Temple. 
Boston,  June  1,  one  of  the  most  notable  exercises  was  a 
recitation  in  geography  by  Helen  Keller,  —  the  blind 
deaf-mute  of  whom  an  account  is  given  on  page  16G. 

Helen  was  asked  to  describe  the  cities  of  Italy.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  prettier  or  more 
poetic  than  the  words  of  description  that  rushed  from  her 
sensitive  finger-tips  as  rapidly  as  her  teacher  could  trans- 
late them  into  sound. 

"O  Italy,  land  of  song  and  flowers,  how  happy  I 
shall  be  when  I  am  old  enough  to  see  you !  "  she  said, 
after  the  first  few  bold  geographical  statements.  "I 
wonder  how  Romulus  would  feel  if  he  could  look  upon 
his  seven  hills  with  the  treasures  of  art  and  magnificent 
buildings.  When  I  touch  the  stones  of  the  Colosseum 
I  know  that  I  shall  forget  that  I  am  living  hundreds  of 
years  after,  and  I  shall  imagine  that  I  see  the  emperors 
and  generals  passing  under  triumphal  arches,"  she  ex- 
claimed, in  speaking  of  Rome.  Venice  she  characterized 
in  the  dainty,  poetic  manner  that  is  so  evidently  signifi- 
cant of  her  nature.  "I  like  to  think  of  Venice."  she 
said,  "as  a  lovely  ship  at  anchor,  forever  floating  on  the 
golden  waves."  She  speaks,  though  not  vocally,  with 
every  feature,  every  muscle,  of  her  charming  face,  and 
seems  so  happy,  so  animated,  that  it  is  almost  incredible 
that  a  very  few  years  ago  she  was  shut  out  from  the 
world  by  worse  than  prison  walls. 

A  prettv  exercise  by  the  kindergarten  class  of  blind 
pupils  was  the  story  of  an  apple-tree,  illustrated  in  clay. 
The  children  made  very  clever  leaves,  blossoms,  and 
apples  as  they  sat  there  and  described  the  growth  of  the 
tree ;  after  which  they  sang  a  little  song  about  it.  and 
'played  they  were  birds,"  flapping  their  arms  and  flit- 
tin"  "about  with  a  spontaneous,  childish  grace  that  was 
sufficiently  like  the  airy  things  they  imitated. 
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HELEN    KELLER. 

BY    M.    A.    HALEY. 


THINK  that  most 
of  our  children  have 
heard  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  little  girl  at 
the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston.  This  little  girl 
can  neither  see,  hear, 
nor  speak.  Think  how 
hard  it  must  be  to  live 
in  total  darkness  and 
silence  !  Yet  this  little 
one,  through  love  and 
patient  teaching,  is  finding  a  way  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  those  around  her. 

A  short  time  ago  she  was  invited  to  spend  the 
day  with  a  lady  who  lives  in  a  city  near  Boston. 
She  had  been  told  that  some  little  girls  would  call 
on  her,  and  among  them  was  one  named  Elorence. 
As  soon  as  Helen  came  to  the  house  she  asked 
eagerly,  "  Has  Florence  come?  " 

The  little  visitors  soon  arrived,  bringing  their 
dolls ;  and  one  of-  them  brought  a  large  bouquet 
of  flowers  for  Helen,  Some  ladies  and  gentlemen 
were  among  the  callers,  and  were  introduced  to 
the  little  blind  girl.  Her  teacher  spelled  their 
names  in  the  sign  language,  and  Helen  shook 
hands  with  each  one.  Whenever  she  touched 
their  hands  again  she  was  able  to  spell  each  name 
herself  without  making  a  mistake  in  a  single 
instance. 

.  Her  way  of  talking  was  to  put  her  fingers  in 
the  palm  of  her  teacher's  hand,  and  move  them 
with  great  rapidity. 

When  the  flowers  were  given  to  her,  she  felt  of 
each  one  slowly  and  carefully ;    and  as  she  was 
asked  the  name,  she  answered,  "  Nasturtiums." 
"  What  color  ?  "  said  her  teacher. 
"  They  have  different    colors.      Mamma  has 
some  in  her  garden." 

Then  she  began  to  tell  the  children  about  her 
home,  and  of  the  dear  little  baby  brother  who 
was  there. 

She  was  delighted  with  the  dolls,  and  in  a  short 
time  she  would  take  up  a  doll,  feel  of  it,  and  then 
spell  the  owner's  name. 

She  tries  to  talk  with  her  lips  sometimes,  and 
at  her  teacher's  request  repeated  one  verse  of 

"  Little  drops  of  water; " 
and   it  was  almost  as  plain  as  when  spoken  by 
ordinary  children.     She  is  eleven  years  old,  but 
taller  than  most  girls  of  twelve  years ;   her  eyes 
and  hair  are  dark. 

She  is  very  much  interested  in  a  little  blind 
boy- called  "Tommy;"  and  when  asked  about 
Tommy,  answered,  — 

"  Oh,  he  is  well.  He  had  his  picture  taken  the 
other  day,  but  he  would  n't  sit  still,  and  the  pho- 
tographer took  him  moving;  and  he  looks  as  if  he 
had  tumbled  out  of  bis  chair." 

Some  one  was  pitying  the  little  blind  children, 
when  a  gentleman  remarked  that  they  could 
hardly  be  called  objects  of  pity,  for  every  one  was 
so  gentle  and  kind  to  them  that  they  knew  only 
the  good  side  of  human  nature,  and  nothing  of 
its  disagreeable  side. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TUESDAY,     JUNE    30,    1S91. 


Helen  Kellae- But  few  of  the  large 
number  of  guests  who  were  uressnt  at  the 
wedding  of  Miss  Lois  Wade  and  Mi'.  George 
Macruni  at  Hul'ton  laBt  week  were  aware 
that  in  their  midst  also  was  little 
Helen  Kellar,  the  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  child  whose  wonderful  devel- 
opment is  being  watched  with  such  interest 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  little  girl 
had  become  warmly  attaced  to  Miss  Lois  dur- 
ing'the  brief  visit  at  Huttou  last  yeas',  aod  it 
was  with  joy  that  a  second  opportunity  was 
hailed  to  be  with  her  friend.  Miss  Sulli- 
van, Helen's  teacher,  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Wade,  however,  prior  to  the 
visit  could  not  promise  with  any 
certainly  that  they  could  come. 
Helen,  she  stated,  was  wearied  with  the 
year's  study,  and  in  addition  to  this  was  now 
the  recipient  of  eight  letters  a  day  on  an 
average,  each  of  which  the  child  desired  to 
answer  herself  and  had  thus  taxed  her 
strength  to  the  uttermost. 

Perkin's  institute  closed,  however,  in 
plenty  of  time  to  give  Helen  an  opportunity 
of  a  little  rest  beforeproeeeding  to  her  south- 
ern home,  and  the  little  girl  and 
her  instructor  unexpectedly  arrived  in  this 
city  in  time  for  the  wedding.  Helen  was 
dressed  in  white  and  kept  close  to  her  kind 
instructor  during  the  festivities.  As  the 
wedding  was  the  first  which  had  ever  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  little  maid,  her 
instructor  was  kept  busy  with  the  mystic 
palmistry  so  thoroughly  understood  by  both, 
in  explaining  the  nature  of  the  event. 
When  congratulations  were  in  order  Miss 
Sullivan  led  Helen  forward,  and  the  little 
girl  clasped  the  fair  bride  about  the  neck  and 
murmured  in  her  broken  articulation:  "May 
your  life  be  full  of  happiness."  Helen  will 
spend  the  summer  with  her  parents  in  Ala- 
bama. 


SPtfltiditteg  Wencfte  fWmftrffttetu 


A    CHARADE. 
In  storm,  but  not  in  thunder. 
In  tempest,  but  not  in  wind. 
In  hymn,  but  not  in  song. 
In  silent,  but  not  in  mute 
In  compound,  but  not  in  mixture. 
In  cunning,  but  not  in  cute. 
The  whole  a  character  in  the  Trojan  war. 

Helen  Ket.ler. 
[Let  all  our  young  readers  turn  to  the  article  below 
in  this  column,  and  learn  who  Helen  Keller  is.] 
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''»■•  ($ie  fBi  ajiuiif(rhule)  hiclt  am  oergangeneu  TOontog  ibr 
etfteS  bteSjabriaeS  'qjtttfunflrtonjert  tm  gro&en  Obeonsfaale  ab.  JBw 
babei   gebotenen   Seiftungen  braditeu   »mot  ,m*t»   Seroc ;  rag nbe? 
oerbienen   abet  butdjmeg  minbeftenS  baS  qSraWat  „gut    unb  teoten 
em  riibmlicbes  8«tBnl6   ob   oon   bem   regen  gifet ,  iwldbe t  2  brer 
unb   ©duller   ber   2tuftalt   beleelt.     Sroffnet    umrbe    bas   Romert. 
"on    6errn    ©omlanb    (SUaffe    SKbeinberger)    «itt    ber    tabelloB! 
fldptelten  Soccata   in  F-dur   fur  Drgel   con   3  •©.  J»*-    J« 
bem   erften   ©ag  beS  »laoiert<ma«te*  op.  44   »™  ©•  st-  §««"» 
Miaten    sroei    ©cbuler    ber    Snftolt    tfo    ??™en;     $errnn^u?! 
Xffe  sleuermann)  als.  $ianift,  &err  ffiuJffiuS  »^el)  Qte 
Sirigent   ber   Dnfoltertlaffe.    ©elaufiflteit   unb    muftlaWfteS   Ber- 
ftanbnif,  finb  bem  ©piele  fcetm  Slums  eigen   gelangteu  Koodj  roegen 
u    roenig    traftnoOen  SlnfcblageS   nidjt  tedit  »ut  ®e lung      bo  bo? 
Ordiefter  on  mandjen  ©tellen  ben  RJametpart  erbnttfte  mi     ,c« 
©efiibl  unb  febr  rein  rourben  con  ber  oberf  m  Sborflaffe  unlet :  Lett- 
iroj D.  6»ebr§  btei  geiftlidje  ©effinge.    0  vos  omnesV  non  2  ba 
Soda,  .ChristaB  foetus  est"  oonSf  Slneno  unb  „ExultateDeo 
hon  21  ©  arlatti,  oorgetrogen.    Silt  bem  Bonjerhno  fur  toe  Sholme 
!?op   28  2 1  u   3   ©atj)    oon  &•  ©ft   fteUte    fid,   ©err  Sdjouherr 
SUaffe  S»."  ©i'ebet)  als  tedbnif*  gut  ausgebilbete r  Etolimft  nor  bem 
nut   in  greleret  Son  ju  tofinfflen  mate.    Stag  beglettenbe  OnfcRer 
S    e  K  leibtB  (Slaffe  Mel)  mil  Uuifufct  unb  Kube     3»n 
Sdjuletinnen  $rof.  ©iebtls,  bie  ©amen  SDlejger  unb  Weifinflet 
Sen    fur    bie    empftnbungsuoUe   unb   faubere  3Iuci>ergabe   bee 
ffroffe'ffi  anbonte  mil  wStiortonen,  3nfcrmt»t  unb  Wo  fur 
5>oei  Sttaoi  re  roobloerbienten  SBeifall,  besglncben  SerrBleiter(«lafie 
TO  ©i  ber)  mil  bem  fdjroungnoll  ausgefulrten 1.  Sob  . bes  Si olm- 
fonjertes  in  E-dur  oon  ©.  SieustempS.    S>a6  bte  obetfte  eborfla  fe 
au4  bas  meltllie  ©enre  beS  ©efauaes  eifug   ™\"«to™n®* 
folg  pflegt,    beraiefen    bie    btei   2teber  .fur    amitoten  6bor    con 
&eUfoWrt  olbg:  „<5ntflieb/  mil  mir"    M  Weuiffle,     unb 
2luf  ibrem  ©robe".      3>en  ©d,lu§    beS  ^roflramme§    bi  bete    bie 
§Sntafi  f™r  Rlaoiet  op.  15  uon  5^.  ©4ubert  ^ m|  OJeJer  eg le. . 
una  oon  Srj.£iSit,  oorgetragen  oon  fcerm  fcemr.  ©  4  m  t  b  URlaJfe 
ReLnwnS)   unb   ber  Ordjefterflaffe.     2B«  ,glauben  ©ertn  ©4,m.bt 
nidjt    beffer   loben  3u  fonnen,    al§  roenn  imr  fagen    bafj  et  fetuem 
Sebrer  oue  ©bre  gema4t.    ®cm  Slonjerte  mobnte  au|er  etnem  3al)l- 
refien  Sblifum  °  unb   ben  Severn   ber  2lnftalt  au4  £err  Sultus- 
minifter  o.  9J!iiller  an. 


SOUTH  BOSTON  BULLETIN, 


Saturday,   July  4,  J.89L 


;fc  Plans  have  liotui  drawn  lor  a  new 
building  for  the  Perkins  Institute,  to 
be  two  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty 
wide,  on  Fourth  street,  directly  in 
rear  of  the  main  building.  It  will  be 
three  stories  in  height,  the  first  of 
which  will  be  used  for  a  gymnasium, 
the  second  for  a  library  and  the  third 
will  be  divided  into  thirty-eight  music 
rooms  for  study  and  practice.  A 
bridge  will  connect  the  two  buildings. 
Ground  will  be  broken  in  a  week  or  ten 
days. 


-Tre-  Christian  :  Union 

4  July,  1 89 1 
Boston  as  an  Educational  Centre 

By  Arthur  Gilman 
Author  of  "  The  Story  of  Boston,"  etc. 


Our  attention  must  for  a  moment  be  taken  to  a  different 
department  of  education  which  sheds  great  honor  upon  Bos- 
ton. At  some  time  before  1830  a  young  physician,  John  D. 
Fisher  by  name,  proposed  that  a  systematic  plan  should  be 
formed  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind,  who,  up  to  that  time, 
had  received  no  attention  of  teachers,  except  in  individual 
cases.  In  accordance  with  this  humane  suggestion,  an  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1829,  which  was  incorporated  in  1832, 
and  organized  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe,  who  had  ob- 
served similar  institutions  abroad.  Dr.  Howe  was  a  patriot, 
who  had  fought  through  the  war  for  Greek  independence ; 
he  was  a  man  of  sympathetic  nature  and  of  great  enthusiasm 
in  the  work  upon  which  he  now  entered,  and  he  made  it  a 
success.  Though  similar  institutions  existed  in  Europe  before 
the  establishment  of  this,  the  numbers  increased  there  but 
slowly,  though  in  America  they  have  multiplied  with  great 
rapidity,  largely  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  ardor  with  which 
Doctor  Howe  and  his  coadjutors  carried  forward  their  work 
in  Boston.  The  present  name,  "  The  Perkins  Institution," 
was  given  it  in  honor  of  Mr.  Thomas  Handsyd  Perkins,  who 
in  1832  offered  his  costly  mansion-house  and  grounds  on 
Pearl  street  as  its  permanent  home.  This  is  noted  as  being 
the  first  institution  in  the  world  in  which  a  blind  man  could 
receive  a  thorough  and  systematic  education.  Laura  Bridg- 
man  was  one  of  the  pupils  who  won  for  it  and  its  teachers  the 
encomiums  of  the  world  for  their  great  success  and  for  her 
wonderful  progress,  and  Helen  Keller  is  the  latest  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  extraordinary  efficiency  of  the  institution.  Dr. 
Howe  died  in  1876,  but  his  accomplished  son-in-law,  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Anagnos,  remains  as  director  of  the  work.  The  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  institution  was  celebrated  in  1882.  The 
unfortunate  deaf  and  dumb  were  not  afforded  the  same  op- 
portunities for  education  until  1869,  when  the  "  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf"  was  founded.  In  1890  it  entered  its 
massive  edifice  on  Newbury  Street  —  a  building  which  is 
charming  externally,  and  a  credit  to  Boston  architecture. 


C^e  Christian  Kegteter, 

141  Franklin  Streot,  Boston,  Ma8», 

July  9  1891]     (7) 


KINDEEGAETEN  FOE  THE  BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been 
received   from  date  of  Feb.  25  to  June  30, 

1891  :— 

ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

A  friend gl.000.00 

A  friend  to  the  Utile  blind  children,  additional  100.00 

A  friend,  through  Mr.  Hastings 10.00 

Baylies,  Mrs.  W.  C 10.00 

"Birthday  money"  from  the  infant  class  in 

Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  Worcester  3.00 

Cary  Avenue  Church,  Chelsea  1.00 

Cash 10.00 

Central  Congregational  Church,  Bangor,  Me..  5.00 

noliber,  Thomas  26.00 

Easter  offering,  Trinity  Church 30.00 

Endlcott.  Miss  MaryE 25.00 

From  one  who  loves  the  little  ones 250.00 

(iulld,  Mrs.  S.  E 25.00 

It.  H ...  L'  00 

Howe,  Henry  M 25.00 

Hubbard,  Mrs.  C  W 20.00 

Income  of  Trust  Fund  by  Mary  E.  Gill 126.25 

Jenks,Miss  C  E 5.00 

Kindergarten  of  Phenix,  R.I.,  through  Mrs. 

E.  B.  McAli8ter 5.00 

Kingj  Mrs.  Annie  E 5  00 

"Little   Folks"   of    Miss    Sampson's   School, 

Charlestown,  tenth  contribution 6  00 

Lowell,  Miss  Oeorgina 5.00 

Osgood,  John  Felt 50.00 

Pearson,  Miss  A.  W 25.00 

Richardson,  Spencer  W 10.00 

Richardson,  Mrs.  T.  0 100.00 

Rogers,  Mrs.  J.  S 5.00 

Sabine,  Miss  M.  C 2.60 

Sears.  K.  W 26.00 

Tapley,  Mrs.  A.  P 25.00 

Turner,  Miss  Alice  M 100.00 

Unitarian  Sunday-school,  Dedham 25  00 

Vose,  Miss  C.  C 6.00 

W.,E 10.00 

W.,L.  H 60.00 

Wales,  Joseph  H 25.00 

Whitney,  Miss  Anne 25.00 

Whitnev,  Miss  Sarah  W 25.00 

Women's  Parish  Association  of  the  Unitarian 

Society  of  Concord 25.00 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual    subscriptions   through    the   Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner, 

treasurer 81,678.60 

From  the  same  society,  through  Mrs.  Agassiz, 

for  1800 300.79 

Baker,  Mrs.  Richard 50.00 

Brown,  Miss  H.Louisa 5.00 

Charles,  Mrs.  Mary  C 25  00 

Coolidge,  Mrs.  J.  1\,  Jr 10.00 

First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society,  New 

Bedford 60.00 

Field,  MrB.  E.  E.  V 5.00 

Hammond,  Mrs.  G.  W 10.00 

Iasigi,  Miss  M.  V 15.00 

Lowell,  Mrs.  G.  G 50.00 

Meyer,  Mrs.  George  von  L 50.00 

Sunday-school  of  the  First  Church 100.13 

Wales," Miss  M.A 25.00 

FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

C..S.  W 825.00 

Children  of  Miss  A.  L.  Partridge's  Kinder- 
garten, Augusta,  Me 40.00 

Frothingham,  Rev.  0.  B 50.00 

Gilbert.C.C 100.00 

In  memory  of  Miss  Minnie  M.  Turner,  Ran- 
dolph .. 200.00 

K.,  H.  W 50.00 

Kindergarten,  Miss  E.  L.  Alter's,  35  Rutland 

Square 250.00 

Kindergarten,  Miss  Carr's,  Walpole  Street.  ..  8.10 

Mason,  Miss  Ellen  F 1,000.00 

May,  Miss  Louise  C 1-00 

Morgan,  Eustis  C,  Saco,  Me 50.00 

Nickerson ,  Andrew 25.00 

Phillips,  Mrs.  John  C 100,00 

Primrose  Club  of  Dorchester 5.00 

Previously  acknowledged 20,443.37 

831,100.06 

Further  contributions  to  either  of  the  above 
funds  will  be  thankfully  received  and  duly 
acknowledged  by 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  Street  (Eoom  S40). 


KINDEEGAETENS  TOE  THE  BLIND. 

BY    JOHN   GLENN. 

At  the  recent  commencement  of  the  Mary- 
land School  for  the  Blind  the  following  ad- 
dress was  made  by  Mr.  John  Glenn,  one  of 
the  directors,  who  is  himself  blind: — 

Before  speaking  of  the  use  of  the  kinder- 
garten in  the  education  of  the  blind,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  blind 
themselves;  for  I  think  that  the  general 
conception  of  the  blind  is  very  far  from  a 
correct  one.  The  seeing  regard  the  blind 
either  as  defectives  only  asking  for  sympa- 
thy or  as  wonders  whom  the  Creator  has  en- 
dowed with  marvellous  remaining  powers  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  one.     The  blind  are 
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neither :  they  are  simply  human  beings  just 
as  you  are,  working  out  their  destiny  in  the 
dark  just  as  you  are  working  out  yours  in 
the  light,  failing  only  from  the  want  of 
character,  as  you  do,  and  succeeding  by  the 
force  of  character,  as  you  do.  They  ask  for  j 
opportunity,  not  for  alms,  and  are  thor- 
oughly capable  of  self-support,  if  they  can 
but  get  the  confidence  of  the  community. 
Their  success,  which  we  often  see  recorded, 
is  not  phenomenal ;  and  the  case  of  Montal, 
who  revolutionized  piano-tuning  in  Paris, 
was  only  the  result  of  a  community's  confi- 
dence, and  is  being  repeated  every  day  in  a 
smaller  degree  wherever  this  confidence  is  I 
given. 

EXERCISE,   NOT   MIRACLE. 

It  is  true  that  the  other  faculties  of  the 
blind  are  often  more  developed  than  with 
the  seeing;  but  this  is  not  by  miracle,  but 
through  exercise,  just  as  one  arm  is  devel- 
oped more  than  another  only  because  one 
arm  is  exercised  more  than  another.  The 
blind  boy  concentrates  his  mind  more  than 
the  seeing  boy,  for  he  has  not  the  diversion 
nor  distraction  of  sight.  His  memory  is 
stronger  because  he  must  exercise  it  more. 
His  touch  is  more  delicate  because  he  must 
depend  upon  it  for  his  sight;  and  his  power 
of  realization  must  be  more  real,  for  every 
act  of  his,  from  his  contact  with  his  play- 
mate to  the  use  of  a  knife  for  bis  dinner, 
must  be  an  act  of  realization.  But,  to  pre- 
pare him  for  the  use  of  these  mental  powers, 
he  must  be  taught — he  must  actually  be 
taught — to  live ;  for  no  act  of  his  is  uncon- 
scious, and  here  he  differs  from  the  seeing. 

THE   SEEING   LEARN   UNCONSCIOUSLY. 

When  the  city  boy  goes  out  upon  the 
street,  the  house,  the  shop,  the  pictures  in 
the  window,  the  railroad  car,  the  fire- 
engine,  all  the  ordinary  objects  of  city  life, 
come  to  him  without  effort  in  his  daily 
walk,  and  he  learns  to  know  them  uncon- 
sciously. The  country  boy,  in  the  same 
way,  learns  to  know  the  road  and  the  wild 
flowers  on  its  side,  the  wood  and  its  trees, 
"the  lowing  herd  winding  slowly  o'er  the 
lea, "  "  the  swallow  twittering  from  his 
straw-built  shed,"  the  passing  cloud  and 
the  shadow  on  the  grass, — all  come  to  him 
unconsciously,  an  immense  education  with- 
out a  conscious  effort. 

Not  so  with  the  blind.  The  mother's 
knee  must  be  touched  to  know  it.  The 
mother's  face  must  be  touched  to  know  it, 
and  the  father's  hand.  The  glance  of  the 
eye,  the  motion  of  the  lips  with  all  their 
silent  influences,  are  all  lost  to  the  blind ; 
for  they  can  learn  only  by  contact.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  that  both  the  poor  and 
the  rich  misunderstand  the  blind  and  their 
development,  the  poor  regarding  their  lives 
as  useless  and  the  rich  thinking  they  must 
be  supported  always? 

HELPED   TOO    MUCH   OE   TOO    LITTLE. 

A  poor  woman  brought  us  the  other  day 
a  little  boy  who  took  his  seat  upon  the  floor; 
and,  when  we  asked  her  if  she  had  never 
taught  him  to  sit  upon  a  chair,  her  reply 
was,  "Why,  no:  he  is  blind."  We  have  the 
same  difficulty  with  the  wealthy.  They 
care  for  their  children  to  such  an  extent 
that  all  self-dependence  is  destroyed,  and 
we  have  had  their  children  come  to  us  un- 
able to  button  a  shoe,  and  actually  not 
knowing  how  to  grasp  a  hand.  We  even 
have  to   teach    the    children   how   to   play. 

A  child  was  sent  to  us  a  short  time  ago, 
and  was  placed  by  the  mother  in  a  rocking- 
chair.  This  was  all  the  play  it  knew.  It 
took  us  months  to  teach  that  child  what 
every  seeing  child  learns  without  teaching, 
and  now  this  child  runs  around  and  plays 
as   other  children     do.     We    have   often  to 


"unteach,"  and  have  really  more  difficulty 
in  this  than  to  teach.  Now,  all  the  blind 
need  is  to  be  brought  in  contact,  physically 
and  mentally,  with  the  world  around  them ; 
and  they  have  proved  their  capability  of  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves. 

SOWING   THE   SEED. 

!  We  can  only  sow  the  seed  and  leave  the 
rest  to  that  glorious  law  of  growth  in  the 
spiritual  and  material  world  which  produces 
the  magnificent  oak  from  the  tiny  acorn. 
The  development  is  the  part  of  the  Creator: 
ours  is  'to  choose  the  best  seed  and  till  the 
ground  as  best  we  may.  For  this  purpose 
we  have  found  nothing  to  equal  the  kinder- 
garten. It  so  combines  the  moral  and  the 
physical,  and  the  moral  through  the  phys- 
ical, it  in  so  simple  a  manner  brings  the 
inner  mind  in  contact  with  the  outer  world, 
that  I  must  ask  your  attention  for  a  few 
moments  longer  to  explain  to  you  its  rudi- 
mentary principles. 

I  know  that  many  are  already,  acquainted 
with  them ;  but  not  many,  I  think,  have 
thoughtfully  considered  how  wonderfully 
suited  this  work  is  for  the  blind. 

KINDERGARTEN  METHODS   BEST. 

Through  what  you  have  already  seen  you 
have  a  good  idea  of  what  the  advanced 
kindergarten  work  may  be,  and  I  will 
simply  add  one  object-lesson.  We  com- 
mence with  a  ball  attached  to  a  string. 
Through  this  object  we  give  the  ideas  of 
form,  measurement,  and  direction.  By 
swinging  the  ball,  we  get  six  motions, —  | 
right,  left,  up,  down,  backward,  and  for- 
ward. By  taking  the  ball  in  the  hand,  we 
give  the  idea  of  form,  and  call  attention  to 
the  roundness  of  the  world,  the  heavenly 
systems,  the  apple,  the  peach,  the  grape, 
and  many  other  fruits ;  and  we  then  take 
them  to  raised  models,  through  which  we 
can  teach  them  to  realize  those  forms. 

We  then  take  two  balls,  one  softer  and  the 
other  harder;  and  the  blind  thus  get  the 
idea  of  softness  and  hardness.  The  ball  is 
then  opened,  and  is  found  to  consist  of  dif- 
ferent substances, — rubber,  wool,  cotton. 
The  rubber  carries  them  to  South  America, 
is  explained  to  them  as  the  juice  of  a  tree 
hardened  by  heat;  and  thus  the  blind  get 
the  ideas  of  geography  and  the  first  princi- 
ples of  botany  and  physics. 

A   KNOWLEDGE   OF   FABRICS. 

The  hand  is  then  put  upon  a  model  sheep, 
with  the  wool  on  his  back.  The  blind  are 
shown  the  spun  wool,  the  thread  or  yarn 
and  the  cloth,  and  thus  are  introduced  into 
natural  history,  and  one  of  the  great  prod- 
ucts of  industry.  The  cotton  covering  is 
then  taken  up,  and  a  model  is  put  in  their 
hands  of  a  seed  with  its  first  efforts  for 
growth.  The  stalk,  the  blade,  and  a  green 
boll  are  given  them,  and  the  ripened  boll. 
Then  come  the  spool  and  the  cotton  cloth; 
and  they  are  thus  introduced  to  the  plant 
life,  and  again  to  factory  products. 

The  string  gives  the  idea  of  length  and 
measurement  and  those  other  relations 
which  I  will  not  stop  to  mention.  From 
these  simple  forms  they  are  carried  into 
wood  and  iron,  and  the  whole  revelation 
which  nature  brings  of  God's  creation 
comes  into  their  mental  world  simply  by 
touch. 

CURIOSITY   IS    STIMULATED. 

Each  step  stimulates  the  curiosity  of  the 
little  learner;  and,  this  curiosity  once  grat- 
ified, there  is  a  constant  demand  for  more. 
I  could  easily  give  you  examples  how  in 
this  manner  game-plays  become  steps  in 
education,  strengthening  not  only  the  man- 
ual dexterity,  but  the  inventive  power. 
But  I  shall  have  to  refer  you  for  this  to  any 
book  on  kindergartens.     You  can  readily  see 


that  the  development  of  these  lessons  is  only 
limited  by  the  extent  of  the  models  at  com- 
mand. 


TEE  DERRY  NEWS.. 


JULY"  10,  1891. 


The  Literary  club  held  its  last  meeting 
for  the  season  at  the  home  of  Miss  Mary 
B.  Noyes,  Friday  evening,  July  3d. 
Guests  outside  of  the  club  members  had 
been  invited  so  that  a  larger  number  than 
usual  listened  to  an  interesting  program 
containing  among  its  numbers  abstracts 
of  the  life  and  work  of  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  and  Dr.  Schliemann.  The  visit 
of  Helen  Kellar  to  Andover  and  two 
poems  commemorative  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  were  read.  "Notes  of  Travel" 
written  by  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Noye-",,  con- 
tained much  that  ivas  interesting  and  in- 
structive. After  the  "feast  of  reason" 
our  "inner  man"  was  refreshed  by  most 
delicious  ice  cream  and  cake.  The  sing- 
ing of  patriotic  songs  led  by  W.  I.  Mar- 
tin, closed  the  evening's  entertainment. 


HOW  TO  EEACH  OLD  aOE. 


dr.  milburn  tells  how  a  puny 
boy  became  a  strong   man. 


How  to  Breathe — How  a  Blind  Ulan  Ex- 
ercises— Sun  Cure  for  Baldness — Won- 
derful Vaseline  Baths — Story  of  a  Man 
Whit  Was  an  Unpromising  Child. 

Born  apparently  into  the  lap  of  con- 
sumption !  Blind  and  sickly  at  twenty- 
one!  Weak  and  feeble  at  thirty-five! 
Tho  picture  of  health  at  threescore  and 
ten! 

It  reads  like  a  patent  medicine  adver- 
tisement, but  it  is  the  story  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Milburn,  the  noted  blind  chaplain  of 
the  house  of  representatives.  The  blind 
parson  told  it  in  a  voice  as  strong  as  that 
of  a  boy.     Said  he: 

"For  fifteen  years  I  was  one  of  the 
most  fragile  of  men  you  can  imagine.  I 
had  to  hold  a  book  at  the  end  of  my 
nose  with  my  hand  above  to  shade  the 
page,  and  by  moving  the  book  continu- 
ously along  I  managed,  by  seeing  one 
letter  at  a  time,  to  read  and  to  spell  iny 
way  through  school  and  college.  The 
result  was  that  when  a  very  young  man 
I  found  myself  afflicted  with  curvature 
of  the  spine,  a  curvature  of  the  breast 
bono  and  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
there  seemed  absolutely  no  prospect  of 
my  ever  becoming  a  healthy  man. 

"I  was  also  extremely  delicate,  and 
when  between  nineteen  and  thirty-five 
years  old  my  weight  ranged  from  107  to 
li3  pounds.  I  was  working  hard,  how- 
ever, all  this  time,  and  paying  attention 
to  all  sorts  of  things  except  the  laws  of 
health  and  life.  I  went  to  England 
when  thirty-four,  and  got  some  hints 
from  there.  In  those  days  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  hygiene,  and  after 
returning  I  began  to  put  into  practice 
what  I  had  learned,  and  ever  since  that 
time  I  have  increased  in  weight  and  size. 

I  increased  my  chest  measure  twelve 
inches,  and  my  weight  from  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds.  My  weight  increased  steadily 
from  the  time  I  was  thirty-five,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  to  know  that  this  was 
done  without  my  ever  going  into  a  gym- 
nasium or  adopting  any  of  the  practices 
which  are  prescribed  for  such  purpose. 

HOW   TO   BREATHE. 

••I   could   only  use   the   means  within 


reach  of  a  blind  man,  and  one  of  the 
icirml  moans  of  inci  ■  siz9 

weight  which  I  adopted  was  air, 
tailing  a  larger  and  larger  quantity  into 
t'.nv  lungs.  I  have  cultivated  breathing 
as  the  basis  of  life,  so  that  now  I  sup- 
pose I  can  inhale  and  exhale  as  large  a 
quantity  of  atmosphere  as  any  living 
man.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  develop- 
ment of  physique— to  take  into  your 
lungs  the  whole  amount  of  air  which 
your  lungs  are  intended  to  receive,  and 
that  is,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  fair  chest 
proportions,  880  cubic  inches.  The!  well 
built  mm  in  this  country  do  not  take  in 
800  inches. 

"The  first  thing  you  do  when  yon 
awake  in  the  morning  be  sure  you  have 
a  current  of  fresh  air  passing  through 
your  room.  Remove  the  heavy  bed- 
clothes from  .'your  person,  leaving  only  a 
sheet  over  you;  lie  as  nearly  flat  as  you 
can,  draw  up  the  knees  and  relax  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen.  Then,  with 
your  mouth  closed  and  your  chin  raised, 
in  order  to  relieve  all  constraint  about 
your  breast,  draw  in  all  the  air  yon  can 
without  violence,  doing  it  gradually  and 
without  painful  effort. 

"Hold  the  air  as  long  as  you  can,  and 
breathe  it  out  through  the  mouth  or 
nose,  in  tho  former  case  with  effort. 
Closo  your  lips  as  soon  as  all  is  out,  and 
practise  doing:  all  your  inhalations 
through  your  nostrils,  never,  under  any 
circumstances,  inhaling  through  the 
mouth. 

"I  would  rather  drink  the  water  left 
in  a  finger  bowl  at  the  close  of  a  White 
House  dinner  than  to  take  in  one  spoon- 
ful of  Washington  air  through  my 
mouth.  Do  this  breathing  while  in  bed 
in  the  morning  for  five  or  ten  minutes. 
This  has  been  my  constant  habit  for  a 
number  of  years. 

AIR,    SUN    AND  EXERCISE 

"Air  is  my  first  prescription,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  Milburn.  "The  sun  is  my 
next.  1  often  walk  about  with  my  hat 
oil  in  the  sun,  and  it  was  a  practice  of 
G-oethe  to  do  this  for  an  hour  at  noon. 
He  said  it  stimulated  his  intellect,  and 
that  there  was  a  vital  and  quickening 
power  in  the  sun's  rays.  Thirty  years 
ago  I  began  to  be  bald.  My  father  and 
younger  brother  were  as  bald  as  the 
palm  of  your  hand  when  they  were 
forty;  but  I  told  them  when  they  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  getting  bald  that 
I  would  never  be  so.  I  had,  resolved  to 
prevent  it,  and  I  did.  I  never  wear  a 
hat  when  I  can  help  it,  and  I  am  not  as 
barefooted  today  on  the  top  of  my  head 
as  I  was  in  1860.  I  wash  my  hair  when- 
ever I  wash  my  face  and  hands. 

'•I  have  a  muscular  exercise — a  light 
dumbbell  exercise,"  Dr.  Milburn  went 
on.  "and  have  often  used  Indian  clubs, 
and  in  addition  have  some  gymnastic 
movements  for  the  arms,  chest,  legs,  etc. 
As  to  the  massage  treatment,  I  suppose 
I  am  the  most  expert  massage  operator 
in  this  country,  and  I  am  also  the  best 
groomed  animal  in  this  respect.  Imme- 
diately after  getting  out  of  bed  I  take  a 
cold,  tepid  or  warm  bath  and  rub  down 
vigorously,  and  I  spend  from  one  to  two 
hours  every  day  in  grooming  my  ven- 
erable carcass. 

"I  used  to  be  brought  constantly  in 
contact  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
other  prominent  characters  of  large 
physique  thirty  years  or  so  ago,  and  they 
were  always  bantering  me  about  my 
small  vitality.  'Why  don't  you  laugh 
and  grow  fat?'  they  would  say.  'Well,' 
I  would  reply,  'I  laugh  enough,  but  don't 
know  how  to  grow  fat.'  Since  I  have 
changed  my  plan  of  life  I  have  buried 
them  all. 

"I  use  horsehair  mats  in  rubbing 
down,"  he  continued,  "and  then  put  on 
vaseline  or  oil  and  rub  into  all  parts  of 


iny  body.     The  oil  taken  up  by  tho  skin 

in  this  way  is  as  gi  and.it 

p   the  cuticle  iii  '  condition. 

This  use  of  .,il  was  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  yon  will  find 
it  among  many  savage  tribes."— Wash- 
ington Cor.  New  York  World. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

BOSTON,  JULY  19,  1891. 


ALL  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

The   Education   of   Four   Re- 
markable Children. 


Opening  the  World  to  These  Little 
Ones  Who  Have  Z.oit  Three  Senses 
—Helen  Kellar  Plnyinis  the  Piano— 
The  Story  of  X,tttle  Tommy 
Strlniccr. 

Public  interest  In  centring,  In  a  large  de- 
gree, aDout  four  little  children,  who  are  In 
Boston  tor  the  purpose  of  being  educated. 
Robbed,  by  severe  Illness  In  their  infancy,  of 
three  of  their  senses— sight,  bearing  and 
speech— these  little  ones  show  au  Intelli- 
gence that  would  shame  many  another  child 
who  has  full  possession  of  Its  faculties. 

The  Hbrald  has  told  a  good  deal  regard- 
ing the  wonderful  progress  made  by  Helen 
Kellar,  Edith  Thomas  and  Nellie  Eobin,  and 
it  would  seem  as  though  the  limit  of  attain- 
ment must  have  been  reached,  particularly 
by  the  first  named  girl,  who  has  done  such 
wonderful  things  since,  three  years  ago, 
, she  first  made  the  discovery  that  the  world 
was  for  her  an  open  book,  and  that  she  could 
come  in  contact  with  it,  and  mane  its 
knowledge  her  own. 

For  years  men  and  women  have  wondered 
over  the  story  of  Laura  Bridgman.  It  seemed 
almost  a  miracle,  the  work  that  Dr.  Howe 
performed  of  bringing  this  child  in  touch  with 
the  world  from  which  she  seemed  so  strangely 
Isolated.  It  was  cue  opening  of  a  new  realm 
of  possibilities  to  those  who  had  seemed  so 
helpless  and  so  outside  tue  pale  of  human 
endeavor.  But  what  was  done  for  Laura 
Bridgman  was  but  the  very  beginning  of 
what  might  be  done  for  others  luce  her.  The 
alphabet  of  possibilities  which  Dr.  Howe 
taught  has  been  carried  ou  by  his  successor, 
M.  Anagnos.  to  the  point  of  science . 

It  once  seemed  as  though  the  case  of 
Laura  Bridgman  was  an  isolated  one;  that 
there  could  be  others  so  bereft  as  sbe  hardly 
entered  into  the  imagination.  And  yet  today 
there  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
four  who  are  bereft  as  sbe  was  of  the  senses 
which  seem  to  be  the  most  necessary  either 
for  enjoyment  or  achievement,  and  who  are 
constantly  giving  proof  that  life  for  ihem  is 
neither  Darren  of  happiness  nor  unfruitful  In 
accomplished  endeavor.  What  has  been 
done  and  still  is  being  done  the  world  Knows 
pretty  well,  but  what  the  end  will  be,  where 
the 

Highest  Point  of  Achievement 
may  be  reached,  no  one  dares  to  Dropbecy, 
not  even  the  man  who  constantly  is  studying 
them. 

TaKe  the  case  of  Helen  Kellar,  for  Instance. 
The  progress  she  has  made  during  the  past 
year  nas  been  more  remarkable  than  that  of 
any  previous  year,  although  every  one  mar- 
velled at  what  she  had  already  done.  It  is 
only  a  little  over  a  year  ago  that  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  of  teaching  ber  to  ar- 
ticulate. She  was  sent  with  her  brother  lor 
a  short  time  daily  to  the  Horace 
Mann  school,  and  the  work  was  systematically 
begun.  The  method  was  explained  to  her 
ny  her  teacher,  and  wl*h  the  quickness  of 
perception,  which  in  her  seems  almost  Intui- 
tive, so  li1  htni  g-llka  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  her  mind  grasps  a  new  Idea,  she  knew 
at  ouce  what  she  win  expected  to  do  and  ibe 
manner  in  which  she  was  to  do  it. 

The  one  characteristic  of  Helen  K-Uaris 
tlie  determination  to  succeed  with  which  she 
undenakes  anything  new.  The  uiea  of 
failure  never  seems  to  enter  her  head.  Be- 
cause she  wants  to  do  it  is  for  her  sufficient 
reason  why  she  should.  Her  ambition  Is. 
boundless,  ber  laith  In  her  own  powers  of 
achievement  perfectly  sublime.  She  puts 
aside  the  obstacles  in  her  path  with  a  firm 
land,  and  no  difficulty  stands  in  the  way  of 
her  endeavor. 

So  she  began  the  work  of  trying  to  learn  to 
speak  in  the  same  spirit  wilh  which  she  un- 
dertakes everything,  and  her  success  h  is 
been  remarkable.  Sbe  delights  In  talklua, 
and  she  will  carry  on  quite  a  prolonged  con- 
versation. 

Laving  her  hand  on  the  lips  of  the  person 
with  whom  she  istalkini,  she  will  understand 
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what  Is  beme  said,  and  will  then  reoly  to  it. 
Sometimes  In  her  eagerness  she  will  t,  Ik 
with  her  lips,  and  spell  out  her  conversation 
at  tho  same  time  in  her  teacher's  band. 
Not  long  ago  th  ■  writer  was  visiting  at  Mouth 
Boston,  and  when  Helen  was  brought  Into  the 
room  she  recognized  the  visitor  ano  asiteu  at 
once  alter  the  little  daughters  whom  she 
remembered,  although  she  nan  not  seen  them 
for  10  years.  She  seemed  very  mnch  Inter- 
ested In  hearing  about  them,  what  t;  ey  were 
doing  at,  school,  and  so  on,  and  sent  them 
manv  messages. 

Byand-Dy  she  left  the  room  to  return  to 
ber  studies,  and  when  tne  visitor  left 

■he  Met  Helen 
again  in  the  ball. 

"Ah,"  Helen  said.    "It  is  you  again.    Wbat 
are  you  doing?" 
"Talkiug  about  you,"  wa9  the  reply. 
"Something  very  bad,  I've  no  doubt,"  said 
Helen,  with  a  sweet  laugh  that  was  full  of 
merriment. 

"Dreadfully  bad,"  was  the  answer.  "Just 
as  bad  as  you  deserve." 

"Well. 'bless  my  Doots,' as  Louise  says  in 
'Little  Women,'  how  do  you  know  wbat  I 
deserve?" 

There  would  be  nothing  wonderful  In  a 
conversation  like  tnis  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, but  when  it  is  remembered  that 


TOMMY  STKINGEK, 

The  Protege  of  Helen  Keller. 

the  chief  participant  in  it  was  a  deal,  dumb 
and  tillno  child  of  11  years  of  age,  it  becomes 
remarkable. 

The  latest  thins  that  Helen  has  undertaken 
Is  learning  to  play  the  piano,  and  this  she  is 
doiug  very  readily.  It  seems  almost  In- 
credible that  she  should  have  any  idea  of 
time  or  mel  dy,  but  she  has  a  very  distinct 
idea.  The  story  of  ber  nroeress  Is  gathered 
from  the  notes  kept  by  her  teacher.  These 
are  given  here,  and,  after  readiuu  them,  one 
is  more  startled  th  m  ever  over  this  child, 
and  is  ready  to  believe, with  Mr.  Anagnos,  that 
nothing  is  impossible  to  this  child.  Cer- 
tainly no  child  in  lull  possession  of  Its 
senses  could  do  better  than  this  one  has 
done,  or  make  more  satisfactory  progress. 
She  has  always  been  fond  of  music,  enjoying 
it  immensely  wuenever  piano,  organ  or  or- 
chestra played.  She  feels  the  viDratlous  in 
the  floor  through  her  feet,  and  both  she  and 
Edith  Thomas  know  at  once  when  the  nlano 
Is  played  In  the  room  with  them.  When  a. 
very  Utile  girl,  just  beginning  with  Miss  Sul- 
livan, she  used  to  cell  about  going  to  c:  urcb 
to  hear  the  organ,  and  would  sit  very  quietly 
content  while  it  was  Deing  played.  In- 
structing her  in  music  was  an  experiment 
which  has  proved  a  gratltyui^  success. 

March  18  Helen  Kellar  began  pianoforte 
lessons.  Tbe  lesson  was  half  an  hour  in 
length.  She  learned  the  position  of  the  white 
keys,  finding  them  correcly  and  telling  their 
location  aloud.    Sbe  also  learned  the  poslfon 
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with  facility.  On  toe  next  day  slie  reviewed 
the  first  lesson,  and  practised  raising  the 
fingers  from  the  knuckle  joint  wltn  her  sta- 
tionary band.  The  whole  notes  were  ex- 
plained to  her,  and  her  teacher  had  her  plav 
them  while 

Sue  Brat  Time 
on  herishoulders.  In  teaching  rhythm  the  in- 
structor had  her  beat'lt  first  upon  a  desk  and 
afterward  on  the  piano.  The  next  two  les- 
sons were  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
metronome,  and  experiments  with  it.  Helen 
was  aellchted  when  she  could  feel  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  pendulum  by  placing  her  hand 
near  enough  to  touch  it  llfihilv  with  the 
thumb  and  forefinger.  The  te  cner  then  ex- 
plained to  her  the  half  and  quarter  notes, 
and  she  played  an  exercise  in  whole  notes 
correctly.  At  the  next  lesson  the  teacher 
tested  Helen's  knowledge  or  comprehension 
of  rnythm  by  pi  lying  and  counting  unevenly. 
Helen  laughed  at  the  mistakes,  and  said: 
"No,  you  are  not  quite  right." 
|  On  the  31st  of  March  she  began  using  both 
hands,  and  played  a  little  exercise  In  differ- 
ent key.  very  correctly.  The  next  thing  was 
to  teach  ber  musical  notation  by  the  hiaille 
system;  this  she  comprehended  readily,  and 
then  she  learned  an  exercise  which  intro- 
duced eighth  notes.  By  the  16th  of  April 
she  had  learued  a  little  piece  which  she 
prayed  very  prettily,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  with  expression.  She  seems  to  tell 
by  the  stronger  vibrations  and  the  way  she 
presses  the  keys  when  she  is  playing 
louder.  One  day  she  said  to  her  teacher 
"I  have  practised  a  great  deal,  and  strug- 
gled hard  with  mv  difficulties."  And  her 
work  shows  that  the  questions  which  she 
asks  show,  too,  that  she  thinks  about  her 
worK.  Her  teacher  further  says  that,  con- 
sidering the  short  time  she  has  been  at  work 
ou  the  piano,  and  the  frequent  interruptions 
she  has  had,  she  has  made  remarkable  prog- 
ress, certainly  her  performance  at  Tremout 
Temple,  on  the  occa>ton  of  the  comn  euce- 
ment  exercises,  was  a  surprise  to  every  one 
who  heard  it. 
It  is  aue  entirely  to  Helen  Kellar's  efforts 


WILLIE    ROBIN, 

The  Texas  blind  and  deaf  mute. 

th'at  the  last  of  the  four  children,  little 
Tommy  Stringer,  has  been  brought  to  the 
kindergarten  and  nlaceu  under  instruction. 

Tne  case  of  little  Tommy  is  the  most  pa- 
thetic of  all.  The  other  three  had  homes 
and  parents,  and  had  grown  up  with  care 
and  affection  lavished  upon  them;  but  this 
poor  little  bov  was  a  waif,  tossed  out  into  the 
world,  with  no  one  to  care  for  him.  His 
mother  had  died,  and  he  had  been  left  at  the 
hospital  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  nurses, 
who,  in  jusiice  let  it  he  said,  were  kind  to 
him  and  fond  of  him,  though  they  did  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  trying  to  teach  him.  His 
lather  had  married  again,  and  neither  he  nor 
tbe  new  wife  wanted 

The  Unfortunate  Boy, 
and  he  was  to  have  been  sent  to  the  alms- 
house. 

At  this  juncture  Helen  Kellar  heard  of 
h'm,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  he  must 
come  to  the  kindergarten.  But  money  was 
neededfor  the  curnose,  and  how  was, she  to 
get  it?  She  felt  that  the  way  must  be  opened, 
and  sure  enough  it  was.  A  favorlfe  and  val- 
uaule  dog  belonging  to  her  had  died,  and 
some  notice  being  made  of  it  in  the  papers, 
and  of  her  grief  at  her  loss,  some  gentlemen 
proposed  to  give  her  another,  even  more  val- 
uable. When  Helen  was  told  of  their  in- 
tention, she  wrote  a  letter  to  them,  telling 
them  that  she  did  not  care  for  another  dog, 
she  did  not  wish  to  become  so  attached  to  an- 
other as  to  the  one  she  had  lost,  but,  if  they 
really  wlsned  to  clo  something  to  make  her 
very  happy,  they  would  send  her  as  much 
money  as  the  dog  would  cost,  that  she  might 
use  It  toward  educating  llttle'Tommy  Stringer. 
Helen's  letter  was  generously  responded  to 
by  the  gentlemen,  and  not  only  did  they  re- 
spond, but  they  printed  the  letter  In 
fac-simlle  and  told  the  story.  This  brought 
other  contributions,  and  soon  Helen 
found  herself  in  possession  of  money  enough 
to  send  for  the  little  boy  and  have  him 
brought  from  Pittsburg. 

When  Tommy  came,  about  three  months 
ago,  brought  on  bv  the  hospital  nurse  whose 
special  charge  he  had  been,  lie  was  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a  mere  baby.  He  was 
dressed  like  one  ana  he  was  treated  like  one. 
He  had  never  been  taught  anything,  he  had 
no  signs  even  by  which  he  could  let  his  wants 


be  known.  It  was  almost,  seemingly,  a  hope- 
less task  to  tram  him,  but  the  voting  teacher. 
Miss  Bull,  to  wnom  he  had  been  assigned, 
began  her  task  full  of  zeal  ana  enthusiasm. 
No  child  so  young,  for  Tommy  Is  only 
five,  had  ever  been  aamitted  to  tne  kinder 
garieu,  and  the  youngest  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  child  to  begin  training  was  Willie 
Eobin,  who  was  Just  past  6  when  she  came 
from  Texas  last  January.  It  was  naturally 
slower  work  with  Tommy  than  with  auy  of 
the  girls,  both  because  be  was  younger  "and. 
because  he  had  not  been  taught  anything, 
having  no  mother  ana  there  being 

No  Children  for  Him  to  Play  with. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  Co  dress  him 
properly   and   to  teach  bim  to  respect  his 
clothes  and  keep  them  on. 

After  lie  had  been  here  six  weeks  tbe  pict- 
ure which  is  here  given  was  taken.  He  had 
begun  developing  into  a  steady  little  fellow, 
affeciionate,  full  of  merriment,  and  quite 
easily  controlled.  He  had  been  taught  to 
feed  himself,  and  he  used  both  fork  and 
spoon  with  ease  aud  neatness.  His  table  be- 
havior was  very  good  Indeed.  He  sat 
beside  bis  teacher,  and  every  Uttle  while 
lie  would  give  a>  happy  laugh,  as  though 
he  was  enj"oying  the  conversation  of  those 
about  him.  His  teacher  was  trying  to  give 
him  some  idea  of  the  finger  language,  but  be 
had  not  grasped  it.  It  was  good  fun  for  him 
to  have  her  talk  on  his  hand,  then,  taking  his 
own  tiny  fingers,  make  him  make  the  loiters. 
He  evidently  thought  It  some  new  amuse- 
ment devised  especially  for  his  entertain- 
ment, but  that  there  was  any  serious  inten- 
tion in  It  be  did  not  for  a  moment  suspect. 
He  Is  being  tauuht  the  difference  between 
"must"  and  "must  not,"  a  very  im  ortaut 
lesson  by  the  way,  and  one  little  experience 


will  show  bow  readily  he  takes  in  the  situa- 
tion.  . 

A  party  of  ladles,  the  matron  and  trustees 
and  some  friends,  were  sitilug together  in  the 
sewing  room  of  the  kindergarten  the  other 
day.  and  Tommv  was  there.  Ho  was  roving 
about  the  room,  exploring  every  corner,  when 
suddenly  his  attention  was  arrested  bv  the 
sewing  machine.  He  felt  it  over  until  he 
found  the  wheel,  then  sitting  aown  he  began 
to  turn  it.  His  teacher  gave  bis  hand  a  little 
pat,  the  signal  when  she  wishes  him 
to  understand  he  must  not  touch 
an  object.  He  drew  back  ins 
hand,  waited  a  minute,  then  reached  tut 
again;  another  tap.  Again  he  sat.  his  brow 
knitted  as  if  he  were  thinking  very  deeply 
about  something.  Suddenly  it  cleared,  then 
out  went  tne.  other  hand;  again  the  tap. 
Finding  that  Ins  hands  weren't  1 1  be  allowed 
the  privilege  of  playing  with  this  delightful 
newly  found  toy,  he  tried  the  experiment 
with  his  feet,  first  with  one,  I  hen  the  other, 
with  a  similar  result  to  that  which  had  at- 
teuaed  bis  attempts  with  his  hands.  For  a 
moment  after  bis  last  trial,  he     - 

Sat  wiili  Knitted  Brows, 
then,  suddenly  jumping  up,  he  turned  his 
back  on  the  temptation,  and  went  content- 
edly playing  with  some  blocks  which  Miss 
Greeley  gave  him.  What  went  on  in  the 
little  brain  no  one  could  say,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  by  some  mental  process  he  had 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  wasn't  to 
touch  the  sewing  machine  in  any  way.  He 
aid  not  return  to  it  again  during  the  after- 
noon. 

Little  Tommy  and  his  teacher  are  spending 
the  summer  wuh  Miss  Thayer  and  her  Utile 
puuil.  Willie  Kobln,  at  the  home  of  tbe  ior- 
mer  near  Lowell.  Miss  Thayer  Ihinks  that 
the  little  bov  will  gain  more  by  contact,  with 
Willie  at  first  than  by  any  efforts  to  teach 
him.  When  he  once  gets  the  idea  into  his 
head  that  he  can  communlcaie  with  nelsons 
and  make  himself  understood,  the  method 
of  doing  it  will  soeedilv   follow. 

The  stories  of  Edith  Thomas  aud  Willie 
Robin  have  been  told  very  recently  in  tbe 
Hebald,  so  there  Is  no  need  of  giving  much 
time  to  them.  Kdlth  is  astonishing  every- 
body by  her  beautiful  handwork,  particularly 
In  the  sloyd,  winch  she  takes  up  with  mar- 
vellous readiness.  Willie  iiobin  is  al- 
ready articulating,  and  she  will  talk 
well.  She  has  a  most  musical  voice, 
and  It  is  perfectly  fascinating  to  hear  her  say 
"mamma."  Her  laugh  is  musical  aud  full  of 
Inflections;  one  could  easily  believe  i hat,  bad 
she  her  hearing,,  she  would  sing  exquisitely. 
She  is  a  perfect   mimic,    anil    wants  to  do 


|  ev  rytniog  like  somebody  else.  Miss  Greeley 
has  been  suffering  from  a  broken 
knee,  and  since  her  convalescence 
she  walks  somewhat  siiffly,  as  her 
knee  Is  still  bound.  Willie  insists  on  walking 
like  her.  She  dances  with  tne  teachers, 
catching  the  step  very  readily,  and  she  is 
grace  itself. 

What  will  be  the  future  of  these  children? 
f'ertaiuly  tbe  outlook  is  not  so  hopeless  as  li 
Would  once  have  been. 
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On  the  Gth  of  July  the  King  of  Greece  with 
his  cabinet  and  many  invited  guests,  went  to 
Calanaata,  in  the  southern  Peloponnesus, 
below  Arcadia,  with  its  picturesque  mountains, 
to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  railway  which 
now  connects  Argos  with  the  interior  of 
Arcadia,  and  the  flourishing  seaport  town  of 
Calamata.  This  region  ought  to  Be  interesting 
to  us;  for  it-was  near  Oalarnata,  in  the  middle 
of  May,  1825,  that  Dr.  Howe  rescued  the 
wounded  Greek,  as  Whittier  has  described  it, 
in  his  poem  so  often  quoted : — 

Once,  when  over  purple  mountains 

Died  away  tbe  Grecian  sun, 
And  the  far  Cyllenian  ranges 

Paled  and  darkened,  one  by  one,— 

Fell  the  Turk,  a  bolt  of  thunder, 

Cleaving  all  the  quiet  sky, 
And  against  his  sharp  steel  lightnings 

Stood  the  Suliote  but  to  die. 

This  was  when  Howe  and  his  company  were 
escaping  from  Navarino,  which  the  Turks  had 
just  captured,  and  fleeing  to  the  mountains  of 
Arcadia. 

Dr.  Howe  in  1831,  writing  for  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  of  that  day,  thus  briefly  de- 
scribed the  incident:  "We  had  left  the  town, 
and  were  hurrying  across  the  plain,  which  was 
covered  with  fugitives,  when  I  beheld  a 
j  wounded  soldier  sitting  at  the  foot  of  an  olive 
I  tree,  pale,  exhausted  and  almost  fainting,  but 
still  grasping  his  long  gun,  as  if  he  meant  to 
have  a  last  shot  at  the  expected  foe.  It,  was 
:  Francesco,  who  had  been  dreadfully  wounded 
,  a  few  days  before  and  had  staggered  thus  far 
from  the  temporary  hospital  at  Calamata  on 
hearing  the  alarm.  The  poor  fellow  cast  a 
supplicating  look  at  us  as  we  passed,  but  said 
not  a  word.  That  look  cut  me  to  the  soul. 
Had  he  presented  his  gun  and  demanded  my 
horse  it  would  not  have  so  moved  me.  I  could 
not  but  turn  my  head  after  we  passed  him, 
and,  seeing  him  still  looking  after  us,  as  I 
thought,  reproachfully,  I  pulled  up  my  horse. 
On  calculating  the  distance,  I  found  I  had  time 
to  gain  the  mountains.  Of  course,  I  turned 
back,  mounted  the  poor  fellow  on  my  beast, 
and  thus  eisily  reaped  the  rich  reward  of  his 
gratitude." 

Whittier,  who  learned  the  story  from  Charles 
Sumner,  gives  it  with  poetical  touches : — 
Last  to  fly  and  first  to  rally, 
Rode  he  of  whom  I  speak, 
When,  groaning  In  his  bridle-path. 
Sank  down  a  wounded  Greek. 

With  the  rich  Albanian  costume 
Wet  with  many  a  ghastly  stain, 

Gazing  on  earth  and  sky  as  one 
Who  might  not  gaze  again! 

He  looked  forward  to  the  mountains, 
Back  on  foes  that  never  spare, 

Then  fiong  him  from  the  saddle, 
Ana  placed  the  stranger  there. 


Writing  to  Horace  Mann  in  1857,  the  hero  of 
this  adventure  rather  belittled  it.  He  said : 
"The  wounded  soldier  would,  of  course,  have 
had  his  head  hanging  at  the  Turk's  saddle- 
bow in  a  short  time  if  I  had  not 
mounted  him  on  my  beast:  and  he 
always  swore  that  he  owed  me  his  life 
and  claimed  the  privilege  of  sticking  to  me 
and  preventing  any  one  but  himself  from  pick- 
ing and  stealing  my  rations.  But  the  affair 
was  not  worth  embalming,  save  in  Francesco's 
memory."  Whittier  thought  different;  he  em- 
balmed and  preserved  the  action,  the  end  of 
which,  in  his  poem,  runs  thus  :— 

Hot  spurred  the  tnrbaned  riders; 

He  almost  felt  their  breath, 
Where  a  mountain  stream  rolled  darkly  down 

Between  the  hills  and  death. 

One  brave  and  manful  struggle,— 

He  gained  the  solid  land, 
And  the  cover  of  the  mountains, 

And  the  carbines  of  his  band! 


I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Howe's  own 
anonymous  version  of  the  adventure,  which 
few  of  his  friends  ever  saw;  and  have  made 
the  whole  story  a  part  of  the  early  chapters  of 
Dr.  Howe's  biography  which  is  soon  to  be   pub- 


oi  k.    \8the  /nates 

tolled  along  from    Afljo  imata,   they 

:  | nl  al  bho  station  oi  "the  Mills"  (Myli)  on 

the  Argolic  Gulf,  where  Howe  and  tin  VBr- 
ihmjii  friend,  Col.  Miller,  sliared  in  a  despi 
■  ;  ifence  of  these  mills  aarainst  Ibrahim  Paeha, 
inthesame  campaign.  The  place  is  seven 
miles  from  Argps,  on  ilm  edge  of  the  swamp  of 
Cerna,  whore  Hercules  Balled  the  fabled  Hydra 
With  s v  heads.  The  Greeks  are  us  patri- 
otic as  the  Americans,  and  no  doubt  commem- 
orated these  liK'lits  iu  their  railway  speeches. 
Concord,  July  21.  F,  11  BAHBOBK. 


SALEM    REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,    JULY     23,    1891. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Margaret  Davis, 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
South  Boston  is  to  receive  one-half  of  the 
testator's  property  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  and  two  children,  to  whom  the  in- 
come is  to  be  paid  during  their  lives. 


N^w  Death  of  Miss  Cora  B.  Standing. 
CTra  B.  Standing,  the  blind  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Standing,  who  had 
been  ill  since  last  October,  wasting  away 
with  consumption  of  tho  blood,  died  at  6 
o'clock  Mis  morning  at  her  home,  21  Dan- 
fortli  street,  aged  14  years.  The  pathetic 
circumstances  of  blindness  and  hopeless  ill- 
health  have  drawn  to  her  many  sympathiz- 
ers in  the  last  months  of  her  life,  besides 
those  who  were  naturally  or  by  acquaintance 
endeared  to  her.  Gentle  and  patient  in  the 
course  of  prolonged  prostration,  her  suffer- 
ing and  death  were  a  lesson  as  well  as  a 
sorrow  to  her  friends.  Cora  was  an  attend- 
ant at  the  First  Baptist  Sunday  school,  and 
the  pastor  of  that  church  will  conduct  her 
funeral  services.        *t.:^ 
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*0  Jv  BoncovT)  tyxaxEiTV|U.tvoc    iTpi  exuW  T,u.ei  epo;    ouu.iroXf'.r, 

x.   M.   "Avxyvoc,  6  Eirixuyuk    o.euBuvcov    to  exe?   xa6iepuu.a  xujv'.u 

ipXuiv,  5r;ep  Oeuifeirat  to  rtXstoraTov  itavtwv  t5v  ev  tco  naXat^i  x« 

veo)  xo«u.u>  aiu<rre!>tv  ruaevcu;  Yjufv  tirjV  I***?**    ^  o^ouSaiox  xr,v 

exOtmv  airou  ix«p!  too  e' vrjasvsu  fopiWa-oc,  •?/  avsyvto  it  -rfj  xcXty 

rafa  t(3v  u.tX<Iiv  xou  I'pu.iaxo;  ei'veXeuae*..         ^ 

X»p'v  t^c  itno-yousT);  uyEfac  too  4  x.   'A  iyvs;     tt/l  XaSti  7:1- 
pu5i»  ixTiidv  a3sia'v  aTt/Ui^a?  jjji  cy_fly1dtaoiroi'TiTtv     C7r!Tx.f8tU  >*! 


Xo)v.  «Kaxa  xtjv  TSAEuxaiav,  Atys;,  o  x.  ovit»ih,  '»  uup-,,^^- 
Ta6a<riv  |aoj  ETttTxctplifiv  ato-vx*  o-y£o4v  xi  ev  'AyyXfa,  TaXXia/EX- 
Cexia  'I"Xfa,  AuJTpCa  xal  rtoutv^a  a/oXst*  xu>v  TU'fXfiv.  Ilay- 
xayou' eTOyevGyxae^ou  u7t.-/>oy/r]<,  Ttxvxa/ou  of  euyevsu  xal  ftXiv- 
8p<o7ro(  *ffi<  xataTTifi'/aTCDV  oi£u8'.'VTal  (xo!  ^apsayov  hetcc   *po8uu.(a 


x< 


'ottooTi  avixicTu^.v  TTJ<  oixvofac.  'By  TO?;,  Jje^nx**'*.0^  ^^(f151  T<5v 
elpwital'itfiv  xataTtT|(i*to)V  oi  lutpXol  aiyoXoOvTat  eic  tyjv  xaxaa- 
xcuyjv  xttvitrtptov,  <rap<I>8pci)V  xil  xX'.vojrp<iiu.vi5v  ira)Xou;/evo>v  <&c  67tl 
tA  icoXu  e'«  xaXle  x!;ja",  l8fui<  ev  [Yputvfa.  e  6a  u.iyf"vi  Aaufiave- 
tai  itpAvoia  urep  x5v  tuiXuv  txeJvu>v  Taiv  iv  iSpuixt  tou  iposwr.ou 
Ttov  xEpBaivovxtov  xa  np4;  x4  C^vo. 

AtitTOu-epffi*  sxOExei  4  x.  'Avayvos  Ti  irepl  x&v  eus(07:iVx^/  fSpu- 
u.aTo>v  eititpuXaersiTxt  cs  PpaSiixtpov  vi  cxSiot)  iraxuxcpov  Tat  wepl 
toutou  <7x4ij(Si«  tou.  '0  «pt),av9?ti)7:oc  ouyir  X('xY|;  (ta<;  ourtvj;  ^  unEp 
x5v  xufiXuJv  xal  xwcpsXfiXajv  u-epijxva  xal  evoeXex^;^ Yaa  a  e,ye  f a" 
poi(iiA5i)«  evBo«twv»i,Ttapeupe8Ti  xotttv  x$  ivITapiofon  cujxpoxTjOe^xi 
8tc8vtr    ou-6opf«i>      7cpoc  ^eXxiojiiv     t^{   xaxaaxaano?    xiv   - 


TUpXwV, 

tSiai- 


iv  ivepY*''  rtEP°<    s'c   a7:a<ia{  rat  ytvott.httt   auijTjx'jiffslc,     tSiai- 
j;  Se  xal  xa-'  twivaXTuJ/iv  «ir!rxE(p8elc  xal  onJ-nt^JK  fitti    tai\ 

OuVtWV  TCOV    l?pU(iax(OV    TOUTOJV,    CtT(V«C,  XeYE',    f/.VT|U.0VEU0U»l    flETOI 


TEpO) 

SieuBuvt- 

8pv|(rxeuxixoi3  cteCct^ou  xoo  ovcpiato;  tcu  BaXE-.vivou  Ilauy,  tov  fipu- 
tou  x5»  o-^oX(3v  touto)V  xal  5titcfft:cXou  ev  y£vEi  T^v  TupXaiv  :  «'Q- 
paiotaxov,  ETtiXEysi,  (iapu.aptvov  ayaXaa  tou  (jiEyaX^u  <ptXav8piiirou, 
too  (x  tou  coxoxou;  iia;ayoyovTo.-  cpwr",  [iraTJi  tirt  tr^t  eiff65ou 
xou  itaotuvou  xaiy  xufAuv   c^cXs^ou0. 


xy)v  xat  xa  epyoyejpa,  e^ifpt 

tu^Xyv;  'ESi'8ric  0a)j>.5,  J«  5tapax(0r,Jt  xal  EtfyuaTa  ovtqi;  8auu.«Tiou 

ypatpixou  auTT,;  xai axxyipoi;. 


Spojx^ 


Ilrpatvuj'j  x^v  exSeo-^v  tou  6  x.  'Aviyvo;  E^ixaXsTTai  tttjv  euv- 
fnv  x5v  miXavSpoj-nrujn  itoo;  tupuvstv  too  fSoffruvsiou  xa8i5puu.aTo; 
sitapxouvxoi;  xavuv  repot  o-uvTTjp-riffiv  irXeiovcov  u.a8T)x5v.  ari>a)- 
ffx'o),  Xbyei  6  x.  'Avayvo?,  xa?  ouffyepeCac,  a?  8eWev  auvavT^usc. 
"Isa>;  aXXot  oitio8oSpo- Y,Tonriv  Ivcbitiov  auxaiv,  tyoj  oj.tat  ouj' £7tl 
(TTtyuL-^v  8tXtu  ^cr  yasi!  e^oiov  ata6xvou.ai  x^v  xpaxepiv  avayxTiv  x9j« 
au$7|ircu>;  xoij  ^u-exeoou  t5pu,jiaToc.  T4  -rrpic  tou;  tusXoui  xaSTixov  o.ol 
eit,6aXXei  va  itpoSio  aTapayoj;  Etc  tJ  epyov.  Er.  ouSev  XoyfCou.at 
»)V  f XXetulnv  ypovou  vi  tojv  (xesojv.  Aev  us  tixoouti  xa  TrposxAu.u.aja 
il  ouSEu.(av  eyoufft  oTiy.au  a<  oc'eue  •?!  aS'.eoooia  -^  >i  avtfi:pa^i<  aX- 
av.     Kal  av  wEXaipts  opri    ou(T50)p:u9ojTtv    eviiixiov  Eu.ou     xi  irpon- 


tttjv 

x 

Xtov 


x<i,ULU.axa  xal  a?  ouu/epsiai  8i  TipcSu)  e'e  x4  Ipyov  xal  av  e'i  acpESai 
u.4moc  ev  t5  ayaivi.  T4  Ttpdjxayfia  ^x^  *'«  Ta  "rc'  ,^ou  ^  fluTiTT] 
oaXwty^  xai  Seov  va  u7caxouuti).  *Eic'  oiSevl  X6yq>  evvow  va  eyxaxa- 
Xefi}"11  T^?  u^?  T^'g  atuyuv  xXafjiiacaJv    TxposicaSEfac   u.ou». 
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SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 

SOUTH  BOSTON,  AUGUST  1,  1891. ; 


SCHOOL  FOR  TEE  BLIND. 

EXTENSIVE  ADDITIONS  NOW  IN  PROGRESS. 

Operations  have  just  been  commenced 
at  the  rear  of  the  main  building  occupied 
by  this  institution  on  the  crown  of  Broad- 
way hill,  corner  of  H  street.  The  propos- 
ed alterations  and  additions  are  extensive 
and  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 
The  gymnasium,  which  was  a  small  build- 
ing of  one  story  in  height  and  fronting  on 
Fourth  street,  has  been  unroofed  and  will 
be  increased  to  three  stories  high,  while 
to  the  east  and  south  the  embankment 
will  be  cut  away  to  admit  of  the  erection 
'  of  a  brick  building  also  three  stories  in 
height  and  in  direct  connection  with  the 
gymnasium,  forming  a  continuous  range 
from  furnace  house  at  west  end  of  back 
boundary,  along  Fourth  street  returning 
with  about  ninety  feet  of  frontage  to  H 
street.  Heavy  retaining  walls  will  be 
built  in  to  support  the  high  grounds  be- 
hind, and  the  building  proper  will  have 
granite  trimmings  around  windows  and 
doors,  while  a  heavy  granite  coping,  with 
battlements,  will  surmount  the  entire 
length  of  the  new  buildings.  There  will 
be  iiu  public  entrance  to  the  new  building 
from  the  street,  access  being  obtained  from 
the  interior  of  the  grounds  entering  from 
Broadway,  but  an  archway  will  run 
through  first  floor  of  added  building  near 
corner  of  H  street  for  private  use. 

A  truss  bridge  to  be  erected  at  south 
end  of  west  wing,  will  give  meanB  of  com- 
munication between  first  floor  of  main 
building  and  third  floor  of  new  erection 
on  the  lower  lying  Fourth  street  behind. 
The  interior  arrangemants  are  that  the 
first  floor  facing  Fourth  street  will  be  oc- 
cupied as  an  extensive  gymnasium  etc., 
while  that  fronting  i±  street  will  be  utiliz- 
ed as  storeroom.  The  second  floor  will  be 
entirely  devoted  to  library  purposes,  there 
being  three  large  rooms,  each  about 
eighty  feet  long  and  twenty  five  feet  wide, 
also  a  fireproof  room  twenty  four  feet 
long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  where  valu- 
able documents  will  be  stored.  The  third 
or  upper  story  is  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  purpose  of  musical  practice,  teach- 
ing and  training.  The  musical  library 
will  be  sixty  two  feet  long  and  twenty 
feet  wide,  while  another  apartment  to 
bo  occupied  by  the  director  of  teaching, 
is  twenty  feet  wide  and  twenty  four  feet 
long.  To  the  teaching  of  tuning  and 
repairing  musical  instruments  an  apart- 
ment seventeen  feet  long  and  twenty  four 
feet  wide  has  been  allotted,  while  three 
smaller  rooms  will  be  occupied  by  sub- 
ordinate teachers,  and  no  lees  than  thirty 
three  rooms,  eight  feet  by  nine,  are  set 
aside  for  pupils.  The  contractors  for  the 
work  are: — 

Mason  work,  Mr.  Michael  Nolan;— car- 
penter work,  Messrs.  Holbrook  and  Har- 
low;— roofing,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Connell; — 
plumbing,  Mr.  W.  B.  Eeardon;- plaster- 
ing, Mr.  Thos.  Ross; — Painting,  Mr.  John 
McCarthy; -gas,  Mr.  Thomas  Lutted. 

The  total  cost  of  the  additions  will  be 
$40,000,  and  the  work  is  not  expected  to 
he  completed  before  April  next  year. 


— It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
architect  of  the  extensive  additions  to 
the  School  for  Blind  is  totally  blind. 
The  plans  are  drawn  by  draughtsmen 
acting  under  his  instructions  and  the 
arrangements  well  devised. 


American    Art    Journal 


The  Oldest  Mosioal  Weekly  Published  in  America. 


FOUNDED  IN  1863  BY  HENRY  C.  WATSON. 


d3T  The  first  and  most  important  object  the  journalis 
should  have  in  mind  is  to  criticise  productive  and  repro- 
ductive art  vnth  such  discriminating  care  and  honesty  of 
purpose  as  to  offer  a  safe  guide  to  popular  judgment 
rather  than  act  as  its  echo,  thus  creating  a  demand  for 
higher  culture  in  artists. 


JWM.    M.    THOMS, 


Editor. 


OFFICES,  23  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  22,  1891. 


Helen  Keller,  herself  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  and  only  n  years  old,  has  already  been 
instrumental  in  raising  $1,400  for  Tommy, 
her  fellow-unfortunate,  aged  five,  who  would 
be  in  an  almshouse  but  for  this  aid.  Helen 
is  a  far  greater  wonder  than  even  Laura 
Bridgman.  She  can  read  the  voice  by  plac- 
ing her  hand  over  the  speaker's  mouth,  writes 
wonderful  letters,  and  is  of  a  most  forgiving 
and  charitable  disposition.  In  a  recent  letter 
she  describes  a  recent  thunderstorm  as  the 
battle  between  the  giants  in  Mars  and  Jupi- 
ter,  the  rain  being  tears  shed  for  the  slain. 
Yet  the  child  cannot  see  the  light  nor  hear  the 
thunder,  though  she  can  feel  the  drops  and 
the  vibrations. 
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BOSTON,  MASS.,  SEPT.  10,  1891. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  Philanthropist.    By  F.  B. 
Sanborn.    New  York :  Funk  &  "Wagnalls. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  series,  entitled 
"American  Reformers," in  which Dr.Howe 
must  be  reckoned  to  have  had  a  distin- 
guished place.  In  his  later  years  he  was  al- 
most exclusively  know  n  as  a  philanthropist, 
— he  who  founded  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  for  the  Idiotic  and  Feeble 
Minded,  who  awakened  the  intellect  of 
Laura  Bridgman,  imprisoned  by  blindness, 
deafness  and  dumb  silence,  opening  to  her 
communication  with  friends  and  the  words 
of  eternal  life.  But  there  was  another  Dr. 
Howe,  the  ardent  Philheliene,  who  went 
out  to  fight  in  the  Greek  Revolution.  He 
originally  proposed  to  offer  his  services  as 
Burgeon,  but  there  was  no  regular  army 
corps,  no  organization,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the  guer- 
illa bands  that  struggled  for  long  and 
weary  years  against  the  Turks,  until  the 
interposition  of  the  Russian,  French  and 
English  fleets,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  put  an  end  to 
the  struggle  and  made  Greece  independent. 
Dr.  Howe  found,  however,  that  the  Greeks 
were  rent  by  factions  and  a  settled  govern- 
ment was  slow  to  be  evolved  out  of  the 
chaos.  Besides  his  services  as  a  soldier, 
Dr.  Ho  «  e  raised  considerable  sums  of 
money  in  the  United  States  for  the  relief 
of  destitution,  and  earned  no  small  meas- 
ure of  national  gratitude.  Of  his  numer- 
ous adventures  in  those  years  he  was  not 
much  given  to  speaking,  but  some  stories 
found  their  way  to  the  public  through 
friends  who  had  drawn  them  out  of  him, 
and  made  people  athirst  for  more,  but 
they  were  not  gratified  to  any  large 
extent. 

Dr.  Howe  was  in  Paris  in  the  scenes  of 
the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  mingled  in  the 
melee.  Lafayette  said  to  him,  "This  is  our 
fight.  You  will  be  wanted  at  home." 
Neither  Lafayette  nor  Dr.  Howe  had  any 
clear  conception  of  the  work  he  was  to  do 
at  home.  He  had  become  interested  in  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  and  came  to  Eu- 
rope to  study  methods.  While  prosecut- 
ing this  errand  he  endeavored  to  befriend 
some  defeated  Polish  soldiers  whom  the 
Prussian  authorities  were  tryiDg  to  drive 
back  into  the  Russian  territory,  from 
which  they  had  fled.  He  was  warned  to 
leave  that  part  of  Prussia,  and,  returning 
to  Berlin,  was  cast  into  prison  by  a  "secret 
process,"  of  the  grounds  of  which  he  was 
unable  to  get  any  information.  After 
some  weeks'  delay  he  was  released  on  the 
demand  of  Mr.  Rives,  our  minister  to 
France. 

Returning  to  America  he  prosecuted  his 
work  as  Director  of  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  in  which  he  improved 
greatly  on  European  methods,  applying 
his  Yankee  shrewdness  with  remarkable 
success  to  the  problems  demanding  solu- 
tion. His  school  became  a  world-recog- 
nized model  for  such  institutions,  and  es- 
pecially did  the  fame  of  his  success  with 
Laura  Bridgman  make  him  known  to  a 
European  as  well  as  an  American  public. 
Charles  Dickens  celebrated  the  case  in  his 
"American  Notes."  But  every  success 
only  stimulated  him  to  new  exertions.  He 
succeeded  in  making  deaf  mutes  articulate, 
by  teaching  them  to  read  the  lips  of  those 


speaking,  and  earnestly  advocated  the  sub- 
stitution of  articulate  speech  for  the  sign 
language.  He  founded  the  school  for 
Idiots,  and  when  it  was  proposed  to  place 
the  public  charities  under  a  supervising 
board,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  he 
should  hive  a  place  in  the  new  Board  of 
State  Charities. 

When  the  anti-slavery  movement  came 
to  its  crisis  in  1843 — 50,  Dr.  Howe  was 
earnestly  engaged  in  the  agitation.  He 
Tan  for  Congress  against  R.  C.  Winthrop 
and  was  soundly  defeated,  as  he  expected 
to  be.  "I  can  fill  a  ditch  as  well  as  a  bet- 
ter man,"  was  his  humorous  acceptance  of 
the  nomination.  Mr.  Sanborn  has  pre- 
served the  text  of  an  address  against  the 
annexation  of  Texas  written  by  Daniel 
Webster.  The  style  is  eminently  Web- 
sterian,  but  Mr.  Webster  weakened  on  the 
question  before  it  got  into  type.  Dr. 
Howe  was  concerned  in  sustaining  John 
Brown's  operations  in  Kansas  and  in  his 
final  invasion  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Sanborn 
repeats  some  of  the  materials  of  his  Life 
of  John  Brown.  During  the  Civil  War 
Dr.  Howe  was  a  member  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  labored  in  other  ways  for 
the  support  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Union  armies.  In  his  later  years,  he  was, 
to  the  very  "last  of  earth,"  the  active,  the 
versatile,  the  untiring  philanthropist,  the 
idol  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  of  which 
he  was  a  chief  ornament.  Mr.  Sanborn's 
memoir  gives  a  clear  view  of  the  course  of 
his  life,  and  of  the  sum  of  his  human 
achievements.  It  is  not  an  unmixed 
eulogy,  but  a  discriminating  tribute  to  one 
of  the  noblest  of  Americans. 


TEN  PAGES. 


Hartford,     Saturday,     Rept.     13,     1891. 


DEAF,  DUMB  AND   BLIND. 

TEACHING  POOR  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 
A  NEEDED  KNOWLEDGE 


A  company  of  friends  and  invited  guests 
met  in  Mrs.  E.  C.  Foster's  parlors,  No.  17 
Girard  avenue,  last  evening,  to  witness 
the  progress  that  has  been  made,  even  in 
a  few  months  of  the  present  year,  in  the 
education  and  development  of  a  little 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl — Willie  Robin. 
This  child,  already  somewhat  widely 
known  among  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
at  Boston,  where  she  is  a  pupil  in  the 
kindergarten  department,  is  only  7  years 
old.  She  is  a  somewhat  new  pupil 
in  the  school — her  teaching  dating 
only  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year.  Her  teacher,  Miss  Thayer, 
was  with  her  at  Mrs.  Foster's,  and  show- 
ed the  companyia  few  of  the  steps  the 
child  has  already  gained  in  knowledge 
and  deportment,  within  the  brief  period 
of  eight  months.  This  progress  was  re- 
markable, when  it  is  considered  that  the 
child  is  shut  up,  to  herself,  in  life-long 
darkness  and  silence,  having  but  one  of 
the  more  important  of  the  senses  left  to  I 
her  for  learning  aught  of  the  outer  world  :  j 
— the  sense  of  feeling.  She  has,  to  be  j  j 
sure,  the  sense  of  smell  but  little  impaired — 
nor  is  the  sense  of  taste  apparently  much  ^  ; 
blunted  ;  but  the  one  main  reliance  of  \ 
this  poor  child  for  knowledge  of  her  fel- 
low beings,  and  of  the  world  in  which  she 
Jives,  is  the  single  remaining  sense  of  | 
touch. 

The  kindergarten  and  the  attached 
school,  where  the  blind  and  deaf-and- 
dumb  children  are  taught,  is  at  Jamai- 
ca Plain,  just  out  of  Boston.  The 
higher   school — where  Laura  Bridgeman 


lived,  and  gained  her  notable  knowledge 
of  life — is  now  the  home  of  little  Helen 
Keller,  the  famous  blind  and  deaf-mute 
child,  who,  although  only  11  years  old,  has 
just  graduated  into  the  South  Boston 
■  institution  as  a  teacher.  Her  intelligence 
— so  strikingly  shown  in  her  pretty,  some- 
what thoughtful  but  very  bright  and 
eager  face — is  perhaps  quite  as  remark- 
able as  ever  Laura  Bridgeman's  was  at 
Laura's  best.  In  the  Jamaica  Plain  estab- 
lishment are  Edith  Thomas,  another  in- 
telligent and  attractive  child,  now  12 
years  old;  and  little  Tommy  Springer, 
only  5,  and  whose  education  has  now  fair- 
ly begun.  The  photograph  of  all  these 
children  in  a  group  (Willie  Robin  includ- 
ed) was  a  very  interesting  and  somewhat 
pathetic  picture. 

When  little  Willie  Robin  was  brought 
to  the  kindergarten,  last  December,  from 
her  home  in  Texas,  she  was  like  a  wild 
animal.  Knowing  only  brute  force,  and 
relying  on  that,  she '  was  wonderfully 
strong  for  a  child  not  7  years  old.  She 
repelled  all  kindly  advances,  and  would 
fling  her  teacher,  Miss  Thayer,  down 
upon  the  floor,  as  if  she  were  herself  a  lit- 
tle child  instead  of  a  grown  woman.  It 
took  five  men  to  hold  the  little  creature  in 
a  chair  while  she  was  tied  down. 

Force  and  its  discipline  had  to  be  in- 
voked first — the  child  had  to  be  taught 
that  she  could  be  mastered  and  controlled, 
before  the  better  educational  steps  could 
begin.  The  first  of  these  lessons  was 
given  on  the  last  day  of  1890.  She  was 
first  taught  the  sign  language,  and  then, 
by  the  word  method,  the  names  of  things. 
The  first  name — the  first  object — taught 
to  that  imprisoned  and  darkened  mind 
was  hat.  She  was  thoroughly  taught 
how  to  spell  it — then  the  hat  was  given 
her,  and  "h-a-t"  was  repeatedly  spelled 
fjiit.  .She  ha>s  never  forgotten  either  the 
o"ijeet  or  its 'orthography. 

"F-a-n"  was  her  next  lesson.  That 
once  acquired,  she  tackled  "  r-i-n-g,"  and 
speedily  mastered  that,  and  other  words. 
It  was  ten  days  before  she  learned  that 
objects  have  names.  She  now  remembers 
all  names — and  is  quick  to  learn.  Brought 
to  the  Times  office,  yesterday,  her  first 
impulse  was  to  feel  every  object  and  per- 
sor  ;  and  her  eagerness  was  impressive. 
He  first  message  to  one  of  the  Times 
pe-.  pie,  spelled  out  by  the  deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet,  was  this : 

"Please  give  me  a  glass  of  cold  water." 

Eagerly  following  (without  losing  her 
ho  !)  to  the  water-cooler,  the  little  thing 
drsi  ik  nearly  a  tumbler-full,  and  then 
kepi  feeling  of  the  glass  as  it  was  emptied 
into  the  pail  on  the  floor;  then  the  pail 
map*  be  investigated,  and  a  knowledge 
of  its  purpose  was  instantly  secured,  Ss 
also  of  the  water  cooler.  She  will  stand 
on^ler  toes  to  reach  the  top  of  anything 
she  is  examining. 

I  r  evidences  of  intelligence  shown 
la.,t  evening  in  the  parlors  were 
numerous  and  interesting.  She  would 
describe  people  by  feeling  their 
faces.  One  interesting  exhibition  was 
this:  Her  teacher  has  taught  her  to 
ut  er  sounds,  and  even  words.  The  child 
places  one  hand  on  the  teacher's  throat, 
while  the  teacher  takes  the  child's  hand 
and  placing  the  inside  of  the  fingers 
against  her  own  (the  teacher's)  lips,  she 
utters  very  distinctly  the  word  to  be  re- 
peated. _  Thus  "Mam-ma"  was  given  in  a 
dep,  distinct  tone,  and  the  nerve  vibra- 
tions through  the  hand  and  arm  apprised 
the  imprisoned  soul  in  the  brain,  just  what 
that  exact  sound  was — and  the  child  re- 
peated it  correctly— "Mam-ma."  Other 
words  were  tried  with  equal  success;  but 
none,  probably,  for  the  first  time  there  and 
then. 

"I  believe,"  said  Miss  Thayer,  "that 
she  will  learn  to  talk  as  well  as  I  do." 

It  is  her  deep  faith  in  the  child,  and  her 
utter  giving  up  of  herself  to  the  work  of 
educating  her,  that  gives  Miss  Thayer  her 
success.^  Hers  is  indeed  a  faith  to  remove 
mountains.  "J  know  she  will  talk!"  was 
her  enthusiastic  declaration. 

The  little  girl,  from  being  a  sort  of 
Texas  wild  wolf,  has  already  been  trans- 
formed into  a  model  of  good  behavior  at 
table;  and  her  affectional  nature,  un- 
sunned and    hidden,  like  a  seed  in    the 


, ■:. 1 1. 1  ■  that  docs  not.  sprout,  till  her  arrival 
ergarten,  is  now  impressively 
developed.     This  little  child  is  now  full  of 
reat  law  of  love.     When  she  came  to 
ton   she  was    passionate  and    ungov- 
ernable,   repelling    all    loving  advances; 
now,  the  transformation  is  complete.    She 
is  eager    to    learn    everything.      Riding 
down    Asylum    avenue,    yesterday,    she 
spelled  out  to  her  teacher — 
"Has  this  car  a  conductor?" 
"Yes." 

"I')o  horses  laugh!" 
"No." 

Whereupon  the  little  thing  dropped 
her  head,  drew  her  hands  down  over  her 
face,  and  looked  vory  solemn — to  intimate 
her  new  idea  of  the  horse's  mood. 

She  doesn't  miss  her  mother  or  father, 

and  is  attached  to   her  devoted  teacher. 

her    parents    love   the    child.     Her 

father,    Mr.    Robin,    is  a  Swede.      The 

mother  is  a  native  of  the  hills  of  East 

Tennessee — a  woman  of  intelligence,   but 

they   are    poor.     They    have  two    other 

daughters,  3  and  5  years  old,    who  see, 

hear  and  talk. 

A  tight  more  interesting  cannot  well  be 

incd    than  the    partially    successful 

struggles    of  this  little    imprisoned  soul 

towards  the  light.  Of  the  world  of  sounds 

she  can,  of  necessity,  never  get  much  of 

an  idea. 

Miss  Noyes.the  teacher  of  Albert  Nolan, 
was  one  of  the  visitors  at  Mrs.  Foster's. 
Albert  is  her  pupil  in  the  American  Asy- 
lum in  this  city — a  deaf-mute,  and  blind, 
like  Willie  Robin.  He  is  now  17.  Little 
Willie  went  to  see  him  yesterday.  Learn- 
ing that  he  was  imprisoned  as  she  was, 
her  little  heart  welled  out  in  affectionate  ■ 
demonstrations  towards  him,  but  Alberl 
didn't  quite  relish  all  the  kissing.  "She 
acts  funny,"  he  expressed  it,  in  the  sign 
language. 

Among  others  present  last  evening  were 
Miss  Lee,  blind,  of  Washington  street 
(home  in  New  York);  MissRoeske,  blind, 
a  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  at  Boston; 
Miss  Chapin,  blind,  of  New  Haven,  for- 
merly of  the  South  Boston  school  and  her- 
self  a  teacher, 

^  Miss  Roeske  played  finely  on  the  piano. 
She  is  a  music  teacher  to  others  who  like 
ticrself  cannot  see.  She  can  thread  a 
needle,  with  the  use  of  her  tongue. 

Miss  Chapin  not  only  played  but  sang. 
Her  voice,  a  pure  soprano,  is  of  great 
oiii  pass  and  beauty,  and  her  songs  were 
ieartily  ,  neored. 

She  told  a  TiMifs  representative  of  an 
undent  illustrative  of  her  fine  sense  of 
leaving.  She  has  an  innate  horror  of  all 
Jugs.  The  other  day  a  cricket  got  into 
he  parlor  where  she '  was  seated  at  the 
jiano,  and  she  tied,  urging  her  father  to 
•ome  and  get  the  creature  out.  Mr. 
Chapin  looked  in  vain  for  it;  even  its  oc- 
casional note  failed  to  guide  him  to  the 
;pot.  He  told  his  blind  daughter  that 
ihe  must  come  in  and  show  him  where 
be  insect  was  1 

She  did  come  back  as  far  as  the  door 
,md  said,  "There!  it  is  at  the  window 
iver  there  !" 

Her  father  looked  all  about  the  window 
mt  failed  to  find  the  intruder. 

"Why,  don't  you  hear  him?  He's  right 
here,  on  the  curtain!"  said  the  daughter— 
.ud  on  the  curtain  in  fact  it  proved  to  be. 
Going  out  with  friends  in  the  woods 
hey  were  unable  to  hear  many  sounds 
jvhieh  to  her  were  quite  distinct  and  un- 
mistakable. 

It  is  due  to  Mrs.  Foster— though  she 
buns  all  publicity— to  add  that  a  more 
evoted  surrender  of  all  personal  aims 
nd  pleasures  to  one  benevolent  purpose, 
!  never  seen  or  heard  of  than  hers.  She 
i  devoted  to  the  noble  work  of  hunting 
p,  in  quarters  of  the  city  seldom  seen  by 
itch  people  as  she,  the  poor  little  waifs 
ad  victims  of  brutal  surroundings  and 
eglect.  How  many  poor  blind  and 
umb  children  she  has  rescued  from  such 
uarters  iu  Hartford  we  don't  know;  but 
ie  has  done  much— and  she  gets  some  of 


the  poor  waifs  into  the  Boston  kindergar- 
ten. 
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FOR  PERKINSJNSTITUTE. 

A  Splendid   Brick   Annex   Now   Beinj! 
Added  to  the  Building. 

The  additions  to  the  Perkins  Institu. 
tion  for  the  Blind  is  being  rapidly  pushed, 
The  building  is  of  brick,  three  stories 
high,  and  with  a  frontage  of  223  feet  on 
East  Fourth  St.  and  50  feet  on  H  st.  The 
building  will  be  quite  plain,  with  win- 
dows on  the  four  sides.  The  first  floor 
will  be  used  as  a  gymnasium,  and  will  be 
fitted  up  with  chest  weights,  dumb-bells, 
indian  clubs  and  other  apparatus  for  the 
various  classes. 

The  second  floor  will  be  used  as  a  library 
both  of  raised  and  ordinary  printed 
books.  The  upper  floor  will  contain  32 
rooms  to  be  used  as  music  rooms,  tuning 
rooms,  etc.  The  school  will  open  tomor- 
row and  the  classes  assemble,  but  as  it 
will  take  considerable  time  to  fit  up  the 
new  building,  it  will  probably  not  be  oc- 
cuoied  until  the  latter  part  of  the  winter. 


The  Nation. 
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SANBORN'S    LIFE    OF    HOWE. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  Philanthropist.     By  F.  B. 

Sanborn.  Funk  &  W  agnails.  1891. 
As  a  piece  of  biographical  writing,  Mr.  San- 
born's life  of  Dr.  Howe  is  clearly  an  advance 
upon  his  lives  of  Thoreau  and  John  Brown. 
For  writing  it  Mr.  Sanborn  had  truly  admira- 
ble preparation.  He  shared  the  vicissitudes  of 
Dr.  Howe's  political  career;  was  his  companion 
in  various  attempts  to  defeat  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  and  in  the  preparations  for  the 
John  Brown  raid;  at  a  later  period  was  in- 
timately associated  with  him  as  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  of  which  Dr. 
Howe  was  president  for  many  years,  an  office 
in  which  Mr.  Sanborn  succeeded  him,  retain- 
ing it  until  the  Massachusetts  spoilsmen  cast 
him  out  after  the  brutal  manner  of  their 
kind.  All  of  this  p-eparation  was  uncon- 
scious; a  conscious  part  was  a  visit  which  Mr. 
Sanborn  made  to  Greece  in  1890,  when  he 
went  over  much  of  the  ground  associated  with 
Dr.  Howe's  adven'ures  in  1824  and  the  five  fol- 
lowing years.  But  with  all  this  wealth  of 
general  and  sp ecial  preparation,  Mr.  Sanborn's 
work  has  been  subject  to  one  serious  limi- 
tation which  has  made  the  net  result  greatly 
inferior  to  what  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 
The  family  of  Dr.  Howe  are  preparing  a  more 
extended  biography,  with  many  extracts  from 
letters  and  journals  which  have  not  been 
available  for  Mr.  Sanborn,  except  as  he  has 
found  them  here  and  there  in  print.  But  the 
life  of  Dr.  Howe  would  appear  to  have  been 
one  particularly  needing  the  illumination  of 
letters  and  journals  for  its  fit  apprehension, 
and  the  little  of  it  that  we  have  makes  it  evi- 
dent how  much  we  miss  in  what  remains  be- 
hind. 

Born  in  1801,  and  graduating  in  1821  from 
Brown  University,  where  he  abused  a  mea- 
gre opportunity,  the  medical  studies  on  which 
he  entered  were  disturbed  by  rumors  of  an 
uprising  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turks, 
and,  though  he  took  his  medical  degree  in 
1824,  he  set  sail  for  Greece  the  same  year  to 
join  the  insurgent  forces.  Byron,  with  whom 
popular  tradition  has  associated  him  as  a 
fellow-soldier,  died  in  April  of  this  year,  some 
months  before  young  Howe's  arrival,  but  his 
name  and  fame  were  everywhere,  and  he  was 
known  only  as  "  great  and  good."  Great  mis- 
fortune fell  upon  the  Greeks  soon  after  Howe's 
arrival;  the   regular  warfare   ceased,  and  he 


joined  a  guerrilla  band,  of  which  another  mem- 
ber wai  the  young  Wbitcombe  who  shot  and 
nearly  killed  Byron's  friend,  Trelawny,  in  his 
cavern  on  Parnassus.  Of  this  episode  Mr. 
Sanborn  gives  afull  account,  which  is  justified 
by  its  intrinsic  interest,  if  not  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  main  affair.  The  guer- 
rilla life  was  rough  and  bard:  "Months 
without  eating  other  flesh  than  mountain 
snails  or  roasted  wasps;  weeks  without  bread, 
and  days  without  a  morsel  of  focd  of  any 
kind."  So  Howe  reported  his  own  experience 
to  Horace  Mann,  but  in  general  only  with  diffi- 
culty could  he  be  induced  to  talk  about  his 
personal  adventures,  and,  though  he  wrote 
'An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion,' his  own  part,  so  far  as  it  appears,  is 
carelessly  slurred  over  or  deliberately  veiled. 
He  visited  America  in  1828,  and  returned  to 
Greece  with  a  good  supply  of  money,  food, 
and  clothing  for  the  miserable  victims  of  op- 
pression. Later  he  organized  a  settlement  at 
Corinth,  and,  when  he  returned  there  in  1844, 
was  recognized  anl  made  the  object  of  a 
popular  ovation.  Mr.  Sanborn's  account  of 
Howe's  Greek  life  is  less  continuous  and  more 
episodical  than  we  could  wish,  and  the  defect, 
though  partly  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  bis 
material,  hints  at  a  certain  lack  of  skill  as  a 
narrator  in  his  equipment  for  his  task.  Howe, 
the  mature  man,  disparaged  the  enthusiasm  of 
bis  youth,  setting  down  his  Greek  outing  to 
"  thoughtless  indifference,  perhaps  ignorance 
of  what  courses  would  have  been  profitable  for 
bim.  Lacking  prudence  and  calculation,  he 
followed  an  adventurous  spirit." 

There  was  a  "  pre  established  harmony"  in 
his  finding  himself  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830  and  joining  the  insurrec- 
tionists who  accompanied  Lafayette  to  the 
H6fel  de  Ville,  and  also  in  his  being  made 
Chairman  of  the  American-Polish  Committee 
in  1832,  and  going  to  Pruss  an  Poland  to  carry 
money  for  the  Polish  refugees.  On  his  way 
back  he  was  arrested  and  kept  a  secret  prisoner 
in  Berlin  for  several  weeks,  a  fitting  c'imax  to 
his  adventurous  youth.  Already  he  had  en- 
tered on  a  ra'h  much  less  romantic  than  the 
one  he  had  so  far  pursued,  but  not  without 
greater  wonders  and  surprises  in  its  for- 
ward course  for  the  discerning  eye.  He 
had  come  to  Europe  to  study  institutions 
for  the  blind,  and,  when  freed  from  his 
imprisonment  by  Albert  Brisbane's  timely  in- 
terposition, he  returned  to  Boston  and  entered 
on  the  work  which  was  the  peculiar  glory  of 
his  life.  Hardly  could  anything  have  been 
more  different  from  the  striking  circumstances 
of  his  earlier  career  than  the  slow  and  patient 
methods  of  that  education  which  was  practi- 
cally to  give  sight  to  the  blind  and  make  the 
dumb  to  speak.  Almost  from  the  start,  Dr. 
Howe  improved  upon  the  European  methods. 
Mr.  Sanborn  tells  the  story  mainly  in  Dr. 
Howe's  own  words,  extracted  from  his  annual 
reports.  It  attains  its  highest  point  of  interest 
in  what  Mr.  Sanborn's  chapter-beading  right- 
ly calls  "  The  Wondrous  Story  of  Laura 
Bridgman."  All  its  details  are  beautiful  and 
impressive,  but  the  child's  discovery  of  her 
mother  after  their  first  separation  is  of 
a  pathos  not  to  be  excelled.  Dr.  Howe's 
interest  in  the  blind  quickened  his  sym- 
pathies for  every  form  of  physical  or  men- 
tal limitation,  and  in  1847  his  representa- 
tions induced  the  State  to  appropriate  $2,500 
a  year  for  three  years  for  the  alleviation  of 
idiocy.  The  first  ten  idiot  children  were 
taken  into  his  personal  charge  at  the  Blind 
Asylum  in  South  Boston.  Now  300  pupils  are 
educated  at  a  yearly  expense  of  $50,000.  Fol- 
lowing his  account  of  Dr.  Howe's  political  and 
anti-slavery  labors,  Mr.  Sanborn  gives  an  ac- 
count of  his  later  labors  for  the  teaching  of  ar- 
ticulation to  the  dumb,  and  the  segregation  or 
isolation  of  insane  persons.  Together  with 
Horace  Mann,  he  had  advocated  the  teaching 
of  articulation  as  early  as  1844.  There  was  a 
war  of  pamphlets,  but  victory  crowned  the 
standards  of  the  conservative  opposition.  In 
1866  the  contest  was  renewed,  the  Clarke  in- 
stitution in  Northampton  was  established,  and 
now  several  thousand  children  are  learning  by 
the  new  method,  which  was  a  proved  success  in 


to 


Europe  fifty  years  ago. 

Ninety  pages  of  Mr.  Sanborn's  book  (187-277) 
are  devoted  to  the  "Political  Conflict,"  in  which 
Dr.  Howe  took  an  active  part  from  1846  until 
slavery  was  destroyed.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  these  pages  are  much  fuller  on  the  general 
aspects  of  the  conflict  than  on  Dr.  Howe's  par- 
ticular part  in  it.  In  one  chapter  Daniel  Web- 
ster has  an  exclusive  prominence,  and  the  lack 
of  j  ertinence  is  atoned  for  by  the  recovery  of 
Webster's  Address,  written  for  the  Anti-Texas 
Convention  of  January  29,  1845.  Mr.  Sanborn 
corrects  Mr.  Adams's  statement  in  his  Life  of 
Dana— that  the  Address  was  Webster's  only  in 
part.  He  has  had  access  to  the  manuscript, 
and  says  that  it  is  partly  in  Webster's  hand- 
writing and  all  of  his  composition.  The 
depth  of  Webster's  fall  in  1850  can  best  be 
measured  by  the  difference  between  his  7ih 
of  March  bid  for  the  Presidency  and  the 
humane  and  spirit  -  stirring  sentiments  of 
this  address.  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis's  sup- 
pression of  it,  and  the  facts  concerning  it,  in 
his  Life  of  Webster,  shows  that  he  knew  the 
teaching  of  the  fable  very  well.  It  is  a  sur- 
prising circumstance  that  so  active  a  philan- 
thropist as  Dr.  Howe  was  so  slow  to  wake  up 
to  the  importance  of  the  anti-slavery  agitation. 
He  gave  it  very  little  thought  till  1846,  when 
he  went  into  politics  as  unsuccessful  opposition 
candidate  to  Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  the  Con- 
gressional election  of  that  year.  His  engross- 
ment in  his  special  work  may  plead  for  arrest 
of  judgment  on  his  tardiness,  but  that  a  certain 
aristocratic  temper,  allying  him  with  those 
who  shut  their  doors  on  Sumner  and  Phillips, 
had  something  to  do  with  it,  Mr.  Sanborn  does 
not  endeavor  to  conceal.  A  late  recruit,  Dr. 
Howe  made  large  amends  for  his  backwardness 
by  his  fidelity  once  he  had  joined  the  anti- 
slavery  ranks.  The  sending  back  of  fugitive 
slaves  was  intolerable  to  his  ethical  imagina- 
tion, and  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  on  the 
Committee  to  prevent  that  wickedness.  But 
while  Mr.  Sanborn  gives  a  somewhat  elaborate 
account  of  slave-catching  in  Boston,  he  gives 
us  no  details  of  Dr.  Howe's  services  to  the 
poor  creatures  fearing  things  more  terrible 
than  death.  His  connection  with  John  Brown 
was  quite  as  intimate  as  that  of  Mr.  Sanborn, 
Gerrit  Smith,  Theodore  Parker,  George  L. 
Stearns,  or  T.  W.  Higginson;  but  though  the 
account  of  this  is  fuller  than  of  his  connection 
with  "  the  Underground  Railroad,"  it  is  still 
insufficient.  His  action  during  the  reign  of 
terror  that  succeeded  Harper's  Ferry  did  not 
wholly  meet  with  Mr.  Sanborn's  approval  at 
the  time,  but  he  prints  a  letter  which  he  then 
wrote  to  vindicate  him,  and  it  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  a  good  deal  of  criticism  that  has 
been  directed  against  the  friends  who  furnish- 
ed Brown  with  aid  and  comfort  for  his  glo- 
rious foolishness. 

That  Dr.  Howe  bad  something  of  the  Quixo- 
tism of  his  youth  left  in  his  ebbing  veins  is 
shown  by  his  favorable  regard  for  the  San 
Domingo  scheme  which  so  excited  the  antago- 
nism of  his  friend  Sumner.  Was  it  some 
vague  suspicion  of  his  resemblance  to  La 
Mancha's  knight  that  made  the  story  of  his  ad- 
ventures Dr.  Howe's  favorite  reading  during 
his  stay  in  San  Domingo  ?  In  a  closing  chap- 
ter, *'  Character  and  Results,"  Mr.  Sanborn 
tells  us  that  Dr.  Howe  was  by  no  means  a  fault- 
less character,  and  indicates  some  of  his  limi- 
tations: "  He  could  be  as  capricious  and  as 
persistent  as  if  caprice  and  persistence  were 
not  antagonistic  qualities.  He  loved  power, 
though  he  seldom  sought  it ;  and  was  often 
unjust  to  his  opponents,  of  whom,  first  and 
last,  he  bad  a  great  many."  But  in  the  fore- 
going chapters  there  is  but  the  slightest  exhi- 
bition of  these  personal  traits  or  of  any  others, 
good  or  bad,  and  we  are  left  with  only  the 
most  vague  imi  ression  of  a  personality  that 
was  extremely  rich  and  strong.  Whatever 
its  defects,  he  loved  so  much,  and  did  so  much 
for  the  blind,  the  prisoner,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  feeble-minded,  and  the  oppressed  of  two 
continents,  that  one  could  easily  forgive  him 
much,  and  our  obligation  to  Mr.  Sanborn  is 
great  for  bringing  home  to  us  his  high  exam- 
ple. 


ESTABLISHED    1870. 

The  School  Journal. 

A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 


New  York,  September  19,  1891. 


'"PHE  proposition  to  establish  a  trade  school  for  the 
blind  with  sloyd  as  a  basis,  which  appears  in  a 
well  written  article  in  The  Mentor,  a  bright,  new 
magazine  in  the  interests  of  the  blind,  is  based  on 
arguments  that  apply  equally  to  the  training  of 
children  in  our  public  schools.  Indeed  the  reasons 
given  why  the  blind  can  profit  by  such  instruction 
is  the  best  definition  yet  seen  of  the  intellectual 
ralue  of  this  system.  If,  as  the  writer  asserts,  the 
first  requisite  in  any  calling  is  intellectual  grasp, 
then  it  follows  that  instruction  in  sloyd  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  that  de- 
mand a  mental  assimilation  before  all  else.  If  in- 
sight into  its  mechanical  principles  must  precede 
eyesight,  then  its  value  as  a  factor  in  the  mental 
training  of  our  children  is  forever  established, 
no  matter  if  popular  criticism  asserts  that 
the  schools  teach  trades  when  they  teach 
manual  training.  The  senses  have  their  part 
to  do  in  sloyd  work,  most  assuredly,  but  they  are 
the  servants  of  the  higher  faculties,  and  in  such 
capacity  a  less  number  can  ingeniously  contrive  to 
do  the  work  of  all.  This  substitution  of  one  sense 
to  do  the  work  of  another  could  not  be  accom- 
plished even  with  all  the  beneficent  help  of  nature's 
law  of  compensation,  if  the  intellect  bad  not  first 
grasped  the  universal  principles  and  furnished  the 
motive  power  for  the  study  of  the  best  ways  and 
means  at  command  for  accomplishment.  Eye  and 
touch  are  to  be  combined,  if  possible;  but  if  not, 
touch  alone  can  serve  to  work  out  industrial  prob- 
lems with  the  mind  as  dictator. 


1  HE  MESSENGER. 


Entered  at  the  Post-office  in  Talladega,  Alabama, 
second-class  matter. 


Published  weekly  at  the  Alabama  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  during  the  school  year. 

THURSDAY,  SEPT,  24th,  1891. 


A  short  time  since  Mr.  J.  H.  John- 
son, Jr.,  had  the  very  great  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  visiting  Miss  Heleu 
Keller  at  her  home  in  Tuscunibia.  He 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Miss 
Keller  and  her  accomplished  teacher 
Miss  Sullivan.  Miss  Keller's  double 
deprivation  seems  to  be  little  hindrance 
to  the  development  of  her  wonderful 
intellect.  She  has  a  vocabulary  equal 
in  uumbej'  of  words  to  the  average  see- 
ing and  hearing  person  of  her  age,  and 
can  speak  French  and  German  also  so 
as  to  be  understood,  and  with  all  is  very 
modest  and  a  perfect  little  lady. 


FOUNDED   BY  HOItACE   GB.EELEY 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  5,  1891. 


SAMUEL  G.  HOWE. 


BR.S.   O.   HOWE.     The    Philanthropist.     By   F.    B. 
Sanborn.        12mo,   pp.    370.        Funli   &   Wagnnlls. 
Series  of  American  Reformers. 
The  life   of  Br.  Samuel  G.  Howe  is   one  emi- 
nently deserving  to  be  written,  but  it  demands  a 
greater  regard  to  the  personality  of  the  subject 
than  Mr.   Sanborn  has  given  it  in  this   volume. 
The  fact  that  a  biography  is  being  prepared  by  Dr. 
Howe's  family  may  have  been  felt  as  a  restraint 
by   the   present   author,   though   the   public    can 
hardly  learn  too  much  of  60   deeply  interesting 
»»d  so  noble  a  character.     Dr.  Howe  began  life 
by  a  career  of  stirring  adventure.     Drawn  by  the 
romantic  attractions  no  less  than  by  the  humani- 
tarian  suggestions    of   the    Greek   war    of   inde- 
pendence, in  which  Byron  played  so  considerable 
a  part,  the  young  physician  threw  himself  heart 
and  soul  into  the  unequal  struggle,  and,  joining 
•himself  to  the  Greek  patriot  forces,  wandered  for 
months  through  the  mountains,  sharing  the  suffer- 
ings and  Bangers  of  bis  associates,  and  displaying  a 
chivalrous  courage  and  a  disinterestedness  rarely 
paralleled.     It  is  illustrative  of  his  character  that 
he  refrained  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
later  life  because  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
receive  money  for  it.     In  Greece  his  services  of 
all  kinds  were  freely  bestowed.     At  no  time  did 
lie  care  for  money  or  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities to  accumulate  it.       He  even  refused  to 
patent  his  inventions,  from  several  of  which  he 
I  might,  had  he  so  chosen,  have  profited  largely. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  writing  his  early 
life   arises   from   his   invincible   modesty.        The 
suppression  of  self  was  one  of  his  dominant  traits. 
j  He  never  voluntarily  spoke  of  his  adventures,  and 
could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  give  any  information 
concerning   them;   and   a   good   deal   of   what  is 
known  comes  from  the  reports  of  third  parties  who 
knew  him  and  served  with  him  during  those  ex- 
citing times.     Nor  had  he  the  gift  of  expression. 
He  was  eminently  practical,   a  man  of   original 
ideas,  he  could  do  tilings  admirably,  but  he  could 
not  talk  about  what  he  had  done.     After  braving 
every  danger,  and   making  himself  very  helpful 
to  his  Greek  friends,  he  returned  to  his  Boston 
home,'  »ad  then  after  a  short  interval  he  took  up 
what   proved  to  be  the  chief  work  of  his  life, 
namely  the  teaching  of  the  blind,  deaf,  and  idiots. 
The  fapous   case  of   Laura  Bridgman  made   his 
name  a  household  word  everywhere,  and  Charles 
Dickens  helped  to  popularize  his  fame  by  the  en- 
thusiastic   account   he    gave    of    the    matter    in 
"  American  Notes."     That  case  took  a  very  strong 
hold  upon  the  public  imagination.     The  condition 
of  the  child  seemed  hopeless  at  first.     Blind,  deaf, 
mute,  and  without  sense  of  taste,  it  appeared  as 
if  nothing  less  than  a  miracle  could  restore  her  to 
communication  with  her  species.       That  miracle 
however  was  performed  by  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  story 
of  his  methods  and  of  the  progress  of  the  great 
effort  musfSVer  remain  one  of  the  most  moving 
and    fascinating   examples   of   intelligent    philan- 
thropic devotion.       By  patient  and  tender   per- 
sistence  he  penetrated  the  material  obstructions 
and  removed  the  disabilities  which  for  jcars  had 
shut  up  poor  little  Laura  in  a  prison-house   of 
flesh.     He  restore?!  her  to  humanity,  and  humanity 
to  her.     Marvellous  and  impressive  as  were  the 
results  of  his  exertions  in  this  case,  however;  it 
was  but  a  landmark  in  his  philanthropic  course, 
j    He  invented  a  method  of  printing  books  in  raised 
letters  for  the  blind  wliich  diminished  the  expense 
ef  auch  printing  one  half,  and  thus  made  it  pos- 
sible to  prepare  a  much  larger  list  of  books~adapted 
to  the  use  of  these  sufferers.     He  improved  not 
only  the  methods  of  teaching  the  blind,  but  in- 
troduced   the    method    of    articulation    into    the 
education  of  the  deaf.     Having  arrived  at  these 
and  other  reforms  of  moment,  he  devoted  himself 
to  securing  their  adoption  in  State  institutions,  and 
with  this  end  in  view  he  visited  seventeen  legisla- 
tures, addressed  them,  argued  with  them,  and  in 
nearly  every   case  won  their   sympathy  and   ap- 


proval, and  finally  bad  the  satisfaction  of  Be 
his  improvement  adopted.     Energetic  as  Ik;  was 

in  pushing  any  work  of  humanity  to  which  he  bad 
put  his  hand,  his  nature  was  peculiarly  free 
from  limitations  and  from  intolerance.  In 
illustration  of  this  a  citation  may  be  made 
from  the  address  of  Dr.  Hedge  at  his  funeral, 
in  1676.  "He  was  never  the  hero  of  bis 
own  tale.'  I  have  talked  with  him  often  and 
long;  and  should  never  have  guessed  from  any- 
tliing  that  fell  from  his  lips  that  he  had  ever 
6een  Greece,  or  lain  in  a  Prussian  prison  cell,  or 
penetrated  the  three-barred  gate  oT  Laura  Bridg- 
man's  soul.  Another  peculiarity  of  bis  enthusiasm 
was  the  liberality,  the  tolerance,  that  accompanied 
it.  And  this  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  rarest  of 
moral  phenomena,  the  combination  of  philan- 
thropic enthusiasm  and  a  tolerant  spirit.  Ex- 
cepting him  only;  I  have  never  known  a  philan- 
thropist—I  mean  an  active,  relonning  philan- 
thropist—who was  also  a  fair-minded,  tolerant 
man.  Many  excellent,  devoted,  self-sacrificing 
men  I  have  known  of  that  vocation,  men  to  re- 
joice in  and  thank  God  for ;  but  they  all  bad  this 
taint  of  intolerance.  Not  content  with  6trenuous 
ndvocacy  of  their  own  pet  charity,  not  content  with 
active  service  in  that  cause,  they  insisted  that  you 
should  tread  their  narrow  path,  should  merge 
yourself  in  their  one  idea,  and  reviled  all  who 
differed  from  them  as  to  time  and  method,  when 
even  agreed  as  to  ends.  Advocates  of  temperance 
I  have  known  who  reeled  and  staggered  and  wanted 
to  intoxicate  you  with  their  heady  politics ;  cham- 
pions of  abolition  I  have  known  who  wanted  to 
fasten  the  yoke  of  their  method  on  your  neck; 
and  even  apostles  of  non-resistance  who  handled 
their  olive-branch  as  if  it  were  a  war-club.  Dr. 
Howe  was  not  of  that  line.  He  was  that  excep- 
tional character,  a  tolerant  enthusiast,  a  fair  ad- 
vocate of  a  righteous  cause." 

Higher  praise  than  this  can  scarcely  be  bestowed, 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  it  was  deserved. 
In  truth  Dr.  Howe  seemed  wedded  to  no  particular 
method  or  even  subject.  To  do  good  to  his  fellow- 
men  was  his  leading  impulse.  The  cry  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  suffering  always  appealed  to  him 
and  always  was  responded  to  with  his  whole 
energy.  It  was  not  merely  natural  but  inevitable 
that  such  a  man  should  take  part  in  the  great 
anti-slavery  movement.  He  was  an  abolitionist 
less  by  reflection  than  by  natuTe,  and  being  so  he 
was,  also  by  nature,  a  working  abolitionist.  That 
he  should  organize  a  vigilance  committee  in  Boston 
to  defend  fugitive  slaves  and  defeat  the  infamous 
Fugitive  Slave  law  was  a  matter  of  course,  nor 
Was  it  more  surprising  that  he  should  be  one  of 
old  John  Brown's  active  friends  and  helpers.  He 
aided  in  the  Kansas  campaign  of  freedom,  and  if 
he  was  not  in  possession  of  John  Brown's  inten- 
tions regarding  the  Harper's  Ferry  raid,  he  cer- 
tainly sympathized  with  the  attempt  after  it  had 
been  made.  Mr.  Sanborn,  relates  at  length  the 
political  aspects  and  relations  of  the  Boston  anti- 
slavery  movement,  and  among  other  matters  he 
emphasizes  the  fatal  weakness  of  Daniel  Webster ; 
a  thing  perhaps  needed  to  be  done,  seeing  that 
latterly  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  whitewash 
that  great  but  misguided  man. 

The  chivalry  of  Dr.  Howe  sometimes  led  him 
into  dubious  positions;  dubious,  that,  is,  as  to 
policy,  but  in  no  other  way.  He  could  not  endure 
to  see  any  people  or  class  restrained  of  their  liber- 
ties, or  oppressed,  or  wronged  in  any  way.  In 
his  old  age  he  threw  himself  with  undiminished 
arder  into  the  cause  of  the  Cretan  revolt,  and 
having  collected  a  large  fund,  sailed  for  the  scene 
of  action,  and  distributed  the  money  and  goods 
with  characteristic  tact  and  sound  judgment.  In 
all  he  did  this  thoroughly  practical  judgment  was 
conspicuous.  He  made  the  most  of  all  his  oppor- 
tunities. Bomantic  as  he  was,  in  action  it  was 
the  practical  end  that  he  looked  to ;  hence  the 
success  of  all  or  nearly  all  his  philanthropic  enter- 
prises. A  wholly  adequate  life  of  this  man  would 
be  a  treasure,  and  we  hope  that  it  will  presently 
be  written.  Mr.  Sanborn  has  indeed  prepared  a 
sketch  which  whets  the  appetite  for  more,  and 
which  well  sets  forth  the  transcendent  deserts  of 
Iiis  subject.  He  has  however  devoted  too  much 
Space  to  Dr.  Howe's  times,  and  too  little  to  the 
man  himself ;  and  this  defect  needs  to  be 
remedied. 
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PEBK1X9     IXSTITITTION     FOK      THE 

BLIND. 

THE  annual  lneetiTiK  of  the  corporation  of  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  ' 
for  the  Blind  -will  be  held  at  the  institution,  South 
Boston,  on  WEDNESDAY,  October  14th,  at  S  P.M., 
for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  be  brought  before  the  meeting. 
o7-0t  M.  ANAGNOS,  Secretary. 


19?  Christian  Union 


<3L  ^atrrilg  ^apnr 
TheChristian  Union  CoLawsonValenlineRrstPresldent 

Contents,  10  October,  189 1 


The  history  of  our  country  for  the  last  half-century  cannot  be 
known  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  life  of  the  late  Dr. 
S.  G.  Howe,  the  Philanthropist,  whose  biography  by  F.  B. 
Sanborn  has  just  appeared  in  the  American  Reformers  Series. 
Of  every  great  movement  for  the  amelioration  of  his  kind,  Dr. 
Howe  was  a  great  part.  From  his  knightly  battles  for  the 
Greek  cause,  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  Poland,  for  which  he 
suffered  imprisonment,  his  zeal  in  the  anti-slavery  movement, 
his  work  in  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  idiotic,  to  his  interest  in  the  progress  of  Santa  Domingo, 
Dr.  Howe  was  always  directed  by  noble  and  lofty  motives.  His 
life  was  passed  among  men  who  are  foremost  in  the  annals  of 
their  country  as  statesmen  or  authors  or  philanthropists.  His 
own  large  faith  and  hope  were  an  inspiration  to  all  who  knew 
him.  There  was  no  philanthropic  movement  from  which  he 
withheld  his  assistance.  Such  a  man  was  he,  and  such  has  Mr.  j 
Sanborn  written  him  down — in  his  own  clear,  straightforward, 
and  vigorous  fashion.  As  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
growth  and  life  of  the  American  people  this  book  is  of  great 
value.     (Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York.) 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION  ELECTIONS. 

The  Institution  Ha3  201  Inmates  and  $60,- 
415  Cash,  on  Hand. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  election  of 
officers  was  held  with  the  follow- 
ing result:  President,  Samuel  Eliot,  L.L.D. ;. 
vice-president,  John  Cummings;  treasurer, 
Edward  Jackson:  secretary,  Prof.  M.  Anagnos; 
trustees.  William  Eudicott.  jr..  B.  Glover, 
Dr.  C.  T.  Heard.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D. 
E.  W.  Perkins.  Leverett  Saltonstall.  S.  L. 
Thorndike,  G.  W.  Wales.    Rer.  C.  R.  Eliot  was 

'  elected     a      member     of      the     corporation. 
Henry      Endicott      was      elected        auditor 

b  of  the  treasurer's   account   in   place   of   A.  F. 
Frothingham.    deceased.    The    meeting   then 

ttdjoi'.rued  and  ths ^qieinhers  proceeded  to  in- 
spect the  buildings. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
vear,  Sept.  31,  was  201.  The  treasurer's  report 
stated  the  cash  on  hand  to  be  $60,415, 
Total  receipts  from  all  sources  during  the  year, 
$230,051;  total  expenditures  and  investments 
for  the  year,  8284,450.  Daring  the  year  sums 
amounting  to  352,000  have  been  bequeathed 
to  the  institution. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  kindergarten 
was  also  presented.  At  this  place  there  are  31 
children.  The  report  advocates  the  erection  of 
a  new  building,  to  accommodate  the  increas- 
ing applicants.  The  sum  of  $31,000  has  al- 
ready been  contributed  for  that  purpose. 
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THURSDAY, 

OCTOBER    15,    1891. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  BLIND. 


What  has  been  Accomplished  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution— Officers  Elected. 


Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  presided  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  corporation  of  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  which  was  held  in  the  parlors 
of  the  institution,  South  Boston,  yesterday  at 
3  P.  M.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  trustees  it 
was  stated  that  the  total  number  of  blind  per- 
sons connected  with  the  institution  at  the  end 
of  the  financial  year,  Sept.  30,  1891,  was  201) 
of  these  161  belonged  to  the  "parent"  school- 
3,6  to  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and  21 
to  the  workshop  for  adults. 

The  treasurer's  report  stated  the  cash  on  hand 
to  be  $60,416.36.  Total  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  year.  $230,051.81.  The  total  expen- 
ditures and  investments  for  the  year  were 
$284,450.29.  During  the  year  sums  amounting 
to  $52,000  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  kindergarten 
was  also  presented.  At  this  place  there  are 
thirty-one  children.  The  report  advocates  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  applicants.  The  sum  of  $31,000  has 
already  been  contributed  for  that  purpose. 

These  officers  were  elected :  President,  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  L.  L.  D. ;  yice  president,  John  Cum. 
mings ;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson ;  secretary. 
Professor  M.  Anagnos:  trustees,  William  Endi- 
cott, Jr.,  B.  Glover.  Dr.  C.  T.  Heard,  A.  P.  Pea- 
body.  D.  D.,  E.  W.  Perkins,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall, S.  L.  Thorndike,  G.  W.  Wales.  Rev,  C.  B. 
Eliot  was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation. 
Henry  Endicott  was  elected  auditor  of  the 
treasurer's  account  in  place  of  A.  F.  Fro  thing- 
ham,  deceased.  The  meeting  then  adjourned 
and  the  members  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
buildings,    
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PERKINS  INSTITUTION. 


Annual  Meeting:,  Election  of  Officers  and  Various 
Reports. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  School  .for  the  Blind  was  held  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  institute,  President  Samuel 
Eliot,  LL.  D.,  presiding.  The  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL.  D. ; 
Vice  President,  John  Cummings ;  Treasurer,  Ed- 
ward Jackson :  Secretary,  M.  Anagnos ;  Trustees, 
William  Endicott,  Jr..  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  The- 
odore Heard,  M.  D.,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.  D., 
Edward  N.  Perkins.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  S. 
Lothrop  Thorndike,  George  W.  Wales.  Henry 
Endicott  was  elected  auditor  of  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  in  place  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Frothingham, 
deceased. 

The  Trustees  report  that  208  blind  persons  are 
connected  with  the  institute. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  total 
receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $230,051  31; 
expenditure,  $284,450  29;  balance  on  hand, 
$6016  37. 

The  Trustees  are  making  a  strong  appeal  for 
$25,000,  which  is  required  to  erect  another  kin- 
dergarten school  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
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CARING   FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Report  of  the  Good  Work  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute. 

The  corporation  of  the  Perltins  Institute 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  held 
its  annual  meetlne  yesterday  afternoon,  in 
the  parlors  of  the  institution.  South  Boston. 

Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  the  president,  occupied 
the  chair.  Kev.  Christopher  Rhoades  Eliot 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  corporation, 
and  Henry  Eudicott  was  chosen  auditor  of 
the  treasurer's  accounts,  in  place  of  A.  F. 
iroinmEnam,  deceased.     The  trustees  sub- 


mitten  their  00.  h  annual  report,  wblcti 
shows  the  Institution  to  be  In  (list-class  con- 
dlilon. 

Tne  total  number  of  blind  persons  fon- 
neoied  with  the  institution  lor  the  year 
ending  Sepi.  80,  1891.  was  208.  Or  these 
J.rsi  uelomiod  to  the  parent  school  In  S"Uth 
Boston;  36  to  the  Kindergarten  In  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  21  to  Ihe  workshop  for  adults. 
The  health  ot  the  Inmates  has  been  very 
cood.  The  Instruction  and  training  of 
deaf  mute  children,  as  well  as  the.  blind.  Is 
now  among  the  special  work  of  the  Institu- 
tion. There  are  now  two  of  these  children  at 
the  parent  institution— Edith  M.  Thomas, 
aged  11  years,  and  fleteu  Keller,  aged  11. 

During  the  uast  year  nianv  improvements 
have  been  made,  iucludlng  the  enlargement 
of  the  library  room  for  embossed  books.  The 
new  building  now  In  process  of  erection  will 
contain  the  necessary  teaching  and  practis- 
ing rooms  lor  the  music  department  of  the 
boys'  school.  In  addition  a  large  apartment 
will  he  used  (or  the  lnstrtic  ion  of  several 
classes  In  sloyd.  The  gymnasium  has  also 
been  enlarged.  The  new  building  will  be  of 
brick,  with  granite  trimmings,  three  sorles 
In  height,,  with  a  frontage  on  East  Fourth 
street  o(  238  feet  and  90  feet  on  H  street, 
with  an  average  widlh  ot  26  feet. 

In  addition  to  the  books  for  school  use 
the  following  works  have  been  Issued: 
'•Wordsworth's  poems,"  "Whlttler's  Poems,"* 
vol.  2;  "Little  Women,"  "Janet's  Reuent- 
ance."  "The  Mm  Without  a  Couutry"  and 
"A  Christmas  Dinner."  Also  11  pieces  of 
Braille  music.  Including  a  potpourri  from  the 
"Huguenots"  of  43  pages.  The  workshops 
have  suffered  some  irom  the  general  depres- 
sion In  business. 

Tne  kindergarten  continues  to  prosper 
under  the  same  corps  of  teachers  and  the 
general  supervision  of  the  director.  There 
are  now  31  children  id  the  kindergarten, 
which  is  as  many  as  can  be  comfortably 
housed.  During  the  year  two  Interesting 
children  have  been  admitted.  Nellie  Eliza- 
beth JRobiu  and  Tommy  Stringer,  both  blind 
and  deaf  mutes.  The  former  came  from 
Texas  and  the  latter  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.  A 
new  building  for  the  kindergarten  is  impera- 
tive, and  the  trustees  wish  to  make  another 
appeal  to  the  charitably  Inclined  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fund,  whlc  lias  now  reached 
$20,000.  They  want  $26,000  more  in  order 
to  begin  the  work  of  Duilaing.  A  contract 
(or  the  foundation  of  the  building  and  im- 
provements about  the  grounds  has  been 
maoe  for  $7400. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson,  made 
the  following  report:  Cash  on  baud  October. 
1890.  $60,416.35t  total  receipts  from  all 
sources  during  the  year,  $290,466.66;  total 
expenditures,  $284,460.29;  balance  ou  hand, 
Oct.  1,  1891.  $6,016.87.  Several  bequests 
have  been  receiyed.  From  the  estate  ,f  the 
late  Joseph  Sohofleld,  $2500  has  been  re- 
ceived. In  addilion  to  $3000  which  was  given 
to  the  kindergarten;  from  the  late  John  N. 
Dlx,  $10,000.  and  from  the  estate  of  Mrs. 
Charlotte  B.  Rlcharusou,  $39,600.  Twenty- 
one  members  of  the  corporation  have  died 
during  the  year. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  Samuel  Eliot.  LL.  D-;  vice-president* 
John  Cumminns;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  seore 
tary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  William  Endloott,  Jr., 
Joseph  E.  Glover.  J,  Theodore  Heard,  M.  D.,  An- 
drew P.  Peabody,  D.  I).,  Edward  N.  Perkins, 
Leverett  Sallondtall,  S.  Lothrop  l'horudlke,  George 
W.  Wales. 
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THE  SIGHTLESS. 

Auimal  Meeting  of  the  Per- 
kins Institute  Cor- 
poration. 


Annual  Reports    and   Elec- 
tion of  Officers. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  was  held  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon in  the  parlor  of  the  institution 
the  president,  Dr.  Samuel  Elliot  oc- 
cupying die  chair.  Kev.  Christopher 
Khoades  Eliot  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  corporation,  and  Hem-y  Endicott 
was  chosen  auditor  of  the  treasurer's 
accounts,  in  place  of  A.  P.  Frothino-. 
ham,  deceased.  n 

The  instruction  and  training  of  deaf 


mute  children,  as  well  as  Die  blind,  is 
now  among  the  special  work  of  the 
institution.  There  are  now  two  of 
three  children  at  the  parent  institu- 
tion— Edith  M.  Thomas,  and  Helen 
Keller.  During  the  past  year  many 
improvements  have  been  made,  in- 
cluding the  enlargement  of  the  library 
room  for  embossed  books.  The  new 
building  now  in  process  of  erection  will 
contain  the  necessary  teaching  and 
practising  rooms  for  the  music  depart- 
ment of  the  boys'  school.  In  addition 
a  large  department  will  be  used  for  the 
instruction  of  several  classes  in   sloyd. 

The  gymnasium  has  also  been  en- 
larged. The  new  building  will  be  of 
brick,  with  grafiite  trimmings,  three 
stories  in  height,  with  a  frontage  on 
Fourth  street  of  238  feet  and  90  feet 
on  H  street,  with  an  average  width  of 
26  feet.  In  addition  to  the  books  for 
school  use  the  following  works  have 
been  issued:  "Wordsworth's  Poems," 
"Whittier's  Poems,"  vol.  2;  "Little 
Women,"  "Janet's  Eepentance," 
"The  Men  Without  a  Country"  and 
"A  Christmas  Dinner."  Also  eleven 
pieces  of  Braille  music,  including  a 
potpourri  from  the  "Huguenots"  of 
43  pages.  The  workshops  have  suf- 
fered some  from  the  general  depres- 
sion in  business.  The  kindergarten 
continues  to  prosper  under  the  same 
corps  of  teachers  and  the  general 
supervision  of  the  director. 

There  are  now  31  children  in  the 
kindergarten,  which  is  as  many  as  can 
be  comfortably  housed.  During  the 
year  two  interesting  children  have 
been  admitted,  Nellie  Elizabeth  Kobin 
and  Tommy  Stringer,  both  blind  and 
deaf  mutes.  The  former  came  from 
Texas  and  the  latter  from  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  A  new  building  for  the  kinder- 
garten is  imperative,  and  the  trustees 
wish  to  make  another  appeal  to  the 
charitably  inclined  for  the  completion 
of  the  fund,  which  has  now  reached 
$20,000.  They  want  $25,000  more  in 
order  to  begin  the  work  of  building. 
A  contract  for  the  foundation  of  the 
building  and  improvements  about  the 
grounds  has  been  made  for  $7400. 

The  treasurer,  Mr.  Edward  Jackson, 
made  the  following  report:  Cash  on 
hand  October,  1890,  $60,415.35;  total 
receipts  from  all  sources  during  the 
year,  $290,466.66;  total  expenditures, 
$284,450.29;  balance  on  hand,  Oct.  1, 
1891,  $6,016.37.  Several  bequests 
have  been  received.  From  the  estate 
of  the  late  Joseph  Schofield,  $2500 
has  been  received,  in  addition  to  $3000 
which  was  given  to  the  kindergarten ; 
from  the  late  John  N.  Dix,  $10,000, 
and  from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
B.  Richardson,  $39,500.  Twenty-one 
members  of  the  corporation  have  died 
during' the  year. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as 
follows:  President,  Samuel  Eliot,  LL. 
D.;  vice-president,  John  Cummings; 
treasurer,  Edward  Jackson;  secretary, 
M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  William  Endi- 
cott, Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theo- 
dore Heard,  M.  D.,  Andrew  P. 
Peabody,  D.  D.,  Edward  N.  Perkins, 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  .  S.  Lothrop 
Thorndike,  George  W.  Wales. 
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PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

ANNUAL       MEETING       HELD        WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOON. 

PROF.     ANAGNOS     COMPLIMENTED    BY    TUB 

TRUSTEES. 

OFFICERS    ELECTED. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
was  held  Wedneiday  at  3  P.  M.  at  the  in- 
stitution on  Broadway. 
Dr.  Samuel  Kliot.  LL.  D.,  presided. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  and  an- 
nual report  of  the  trustees  were  read  by 
Prof.  Anagnos,  director  and  secretary  of 
the  corporation. 

Treaturer  Edward  Jackson  presented  his 
annual  report. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  held 
with  the  following  result:  President,  Sam- 
uel Eliot,  LL.D.;  vice-president,  John 
Cummings;  treasurer,  Edward  Jackson; 
secretary,  M.  Anagnos;  trustees,  William 
Endicott,  Jr.,  Joseph  B.  Glover,  J.  Theo- 
dore Heard,  M.  D.,  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D. 
D.,  Edward  N.  Perkins,  Leverett  Salton- 
stall, S.  Lothrop  Thorndike,  Geo.  W. 
Wales. 

Eev.  C.  R.  Eliot  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  corporation. 

Henry  Endicott  was  elected  auditor  of 
the  treasurer's  account  in  place  of  Mr. 
A.  T.  Frotluugham,  deceased. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  and  the 
members  proceeded  to  inspect  the  build- 
ings. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  makes  a 
lengthy  and  interesting  document.  It  be- 
gins by  paying  a  high  tribute  to  Prof. 
Anagnos,  the  director  of  the  corporation, 
for  the  successful  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  institution  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  con 
nected  with  the  institution  at  the  end  of- 
the  financial  year,  Sept.  31,  1861,  was  201; 
of  these  153  belonged  to  the  '"parent"  I 
school,  36  to  the  kindergarten  at  Jamaica 
Plain,  and  21  to  the  workshop  for  adnlta. 

The  treasurer's  report  stated  the  crsu  on 
hand  to  be  $6,016.37.  Total  receipts  from 
all  sources  during  the  year,  3230,051.31. 
The  total  expenditures  and  investments 
for  the  year  were  $284,450  29.  During  the 
year  sums  amounting  to  $52,000  have  been 
bequeathed  to  the  institution. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  kinder- 
garten was  also  presented.  At  the  latter 
place  there  are  31  children.  The  report 
advocates  the  erection  of  a  new  building 
to  accommodate  the  increasing  applicants. 
The  sum  of  $31,000  has  already  been  con- 1 
tributed  for  that  purpose.  In  closing  the 
report  on  the  kindergarten  the  trustees 
say:  "We  appeal  to  the  public  in  general 
and  the  friends  of  little  blind  children  in 
particular  for  further  contributions  to- 
wards that  end.'' 

Of  Prof.  Anagnos  the  report  says:  "The 
restoration  of  our  excellent  director,  Mr. 
Anagnos,  after  a  year  wisely  spent  abroad, 
to  his  normal  state  of  health  and  strength, 
has,  happily,  enabled  him  to  perform  the 
multifarious  and  difficult  duties  of  his  re- 
sponsible office  with  all  the  zeal  and  assi- 
duity, the  wisdom  and  efficiency,  which 
have  characterized  his  whole  connection 
with  the  institution." 

The  general  health  of  the  inmates  has 
been  good,  no  deaths  having  occurred  and 
no  serious  illness. 

"One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  institution 
in  to  supply  to  blind  people  au  education 
in  the  moat  generous,  complete  and  pro- 
gressive sense." 

The. gymnasium  work  has  been  carried 
on  more  extensively  than  ever  before. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  library  and  gymnasium  rooms,  and  an 
extension  has  been  erected  at  the  corner 
of  H  and  Fourth  streets. 
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THE    YOUTH'S    EVANGELIST. 


PITTSBURGH,   OCTOBER  18,  1891. 


WHAT  A  LITTLE  DEAF  AND  SIGHTLESS  GIRL 
DTD. 

In  the  Evangelist  of  the  18th  of  last  January  two 
letters  from  Helen  Keller  were  published,  also  an 
account  of  an  inverview  with  her.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  our  young  people  would  be  glad  to  learn 
something  more  about  his  interesting  child.  In  one 
of  those  letters  reference  is  made  to  a  little  boy 
named  Thomas  Stringer,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  who 
is  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind.    She  says : 

"  I  ask  my  dear  heavenly  Father  every  day  to  send 
the  dear  little  deaf  and  blind  child  a  teacher  like 
mine.  I  wish  he  lived  near  me  so  that  I  could  teach 
him  some  myself.  Please  give  the  dear  little  fellow 
my  love." 

Helen's  interest  in  Tommy  did  not  end  in  prayers 
on  his  behalf,  or  in  expressions  of  commiseration 
and  regard  for  the  unfortunate  child.  Under  God  she 
has  been  instrumental  in  securing  the  means  neces- 
sary for  his  care  and  instruction  in  the  kindergarten 
for  the  blind  in  connection  with  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  in  South  Boston,  Mass.  This  is 
the  way  it  happened :  Mr.  William  Wade,  at  whose 
house  near  this  city  I  first  met  her,  presented  Helen 
with  a  fine  dog.  Some  wicked  person  killed  it.  She 
was  sorely  grieved  at  the  loss  of  her  cherished  play- 
mate. The  fact  was  published  in  the  newspapers 
and  thus  became  generally  known.  A  number  of 
generous  people  who  had  become  interested  in  Helen 
from  what  they  had  read  about  her,  sent  money  to 
purchase  a  dog  in  place  of  the  one  that  had  been 
killed. 

The  money  sent  for  this  purpose  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars.  But  Mr. 
Wade,  who  is  a  great  lover  of  dogs,  when  he  learned 
1  what  had  happened,  knowing  Helen's  fondness  for 
animals,  immediately  sent  her  another  dog.  The 
question  then  arose,  What  should  be  done  with  the 
money  that  had  been  sent,  as  those  who  gave  it  did 
not  wish  it  returned  to  them.  Helen's  unselfish 
heart  soon  settled  the  matter.  Instead  of  thinking 
of  the  many  nice  things  it  would  purchase  for  her- 
self, she  at  once  thought  of  poor  little  Tommy,  and 
said  it  must  be  given  to  help  educate  him.  When 
this  became  known  kind  friends  all  over  the  coun- 
try, for  Helen's  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  little 
Tommy,  began  sending  her  money  to  help  on  the 
good  work  she  has  so  much  at  heart.  The  fame  of 
her  efforts  extended  even  to  Great  Britain  and  a 
benevolent  gentleman  in  Scotland  sent  her  twelve 
pounds,  which  amounts  to  fifty-eight  dollars  of  our 
money.  Altogether  there  has  been  contributed  in 
this  way  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  It  is  to  the  let- 
ters she  has  written  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
these  contributions  that  she  refers  in  the  following 
letter  : 

"  So.  Boston,  May  26th,  1891. 
"  My  Dear  Mr.  Brown  : 

"  I  have  been  meaning  to  write  to  you  ever  since 
our  dear  little  Tommy  came  to  Boston,  but  I  have 
here  a  great  many  letters  to  write,  thanking  kind 
friends  who  have  sent  me  money  to  help  educate 
the  poor  little  child.    I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  how 
delighted  I  was  when  Mr.  Anagnos  said  Tommy's 
little  life  should  be  made  happy.    And  now  the  dear 
little  helpless  creature  is  as  happy  as  he  can  be  in  the 
lovely  child's  garden,  which  Mrs.  Anagnos  and  the 
good  people  of  Boston  have  made  for  little  sight- 
less plantlets.    He  has  a  sweet,  gentle  teacher  and 
I  more  kind  and  interested  friends  than  he  can  count 
for  many  months.    We  are  all  waiting  eagerly  for 
1  the  happy  day  when  language  will  make  a  little  hu- 
man being  of  him.    O,  what  a  j  lyful  day  it  will  be  ! 
Then  his  mind  will  open  like  a  Deautif ul  flower,  and 
I  his  heart  will  be  filled  with  gratitude  and  love  for 
I  the  kind  friends  who  have  helped  bring  light  and 


music  into  his  soul.    Teacher  sends  her  kind  regards. 
' '  Lovingly  your  friend, 

"Helen  Keller." 

In  all  this  we  have  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
truth  that  when  there  is  a  sincere,  heartfelt  desire 
to  do  good  and  to  be  useful,  God  will  give  us  the 
opportunity ;  that  however  circumscribed  or  limited 
may  be  our  resources  we  will  not  be  denied  the  priv- 
ilege and  pleasure  of  ministering  to  the  well-being  of 
others.  Here  is  a  young  girl,  only  eleven  years  of 
age,  blind  and  deaf,  dependent  in  every  way  upon 
the  loving  ministrations  of  those  around  her.  Yet 
she  has  been  permitted  to  know  the  joy  of  direct 
usefulness  and  to  realize  in  her  own  happy  experi- 
ence that "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Helen  again  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Wade  last  July.  Accompanied  by  her 
teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  she  stopped  there  on  her  way 
home  from  Boston.  I  found  her  the  same  bright 
and  happy  child  she  was  when  I  first  met  her,  but 
much  improved  in  every  way.  Almost  as  soon  as 
she  was  aware  of  my  presence  she  began  to  tell  me 
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TOMMY   STRINGER. 


about  Tommy,  and  what  was  being  done  for  him, 
and  how  happy  it  made  her. 

The  first  time  I  met  Helen,  she  had  learned  to 
utter  a  few  words  more  or  less  distinctly.  Her  im- 
provement in  the  use  of  spoken  language  and  dis- 
tinctness of  utterance  during  the  year  that  had  inter- 
vened was  to  me  almost  miraculous.  I  found  her 
now  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  without  resort- 
ing to  writing  or  finger  spelling.  But  more  wonder- 
ful still,  she  could  read  the  lips  of  a  person  speaking 
to  her  with  almost  unerring  accuracy.  Remember, 
she  is  totally  blind  and  entirely  deaf — that  since  she 
was  nineteen  months  old  she  has  not  heard  a  sound 
or  bsheld  a  ray  of  light.  And  yet  we  conversed  to- 
gether without  either  of  us  using  our  fingers.  She 
placed  one  of  her  thumbs  upon  my  lips  while  I  spoke 
slowly  and  carefully.  She  readily  understood  every 
word  with  the  exception  of  proper  names.  Her  re- 
plies were  so  distinct  that  I  found  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  every  word  she  uttered. 

Helen  is  certainly  a  mar velously- gifted  child,  yet 
with  all  her  wonderful  capacity  she  could  not  have 
accomplished  what  she  has  done  without  great  pa- 
tience and  untiring  perseverance.  She  is  naturally 
an  exceptionally  joyous  child,  and  yet  with  her  j  iy- 
f  ul  disposition  and  all  the  kind  ministries  with  which 
affection  has  surrounded  her,  she  would  not  be  the 
happy  person  she  is  if  she  had  not  an  unselfish,  lov- 
ing heart.  The  indolent  and  the  selfish,  whatever 
they  may  possess,  are  never  really  happy.  The  in- 
dustrious, the  useful,  the  unselfish  are  the  only  per- 


sons  who  truly  errpy  life.  May  we,  my  young 
friends,  all  have  grace  given  us  to  love  the  Lord  our 
God  with  all  our  hearts  and  our  neighbor  as  our- 
selves ;  that  we  may  be  found  walking  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  blessed  Saviour  who,  while  on  earth, 
"went  about  doing  good."  John  G.  Brown. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Sept.  18th,  1891. 


TIIR   NOBTH      ALABAM1AN. 


TU.SCUMJJIa      ALA.,  OCT.    23     1891 


A.  'I.   KELLER,    editor   and   pobmsher. 


AN  APPEAL   FOBS  'JTUtifi  JIDLVJU  AWE 

IJKAF  OF  ALABAMA. 

Tusctjmbia,  Oct.  18th,  1891. 
My  Dear  Father — 

I  am  very  sorr,  to  hear  that 
there  are  many  little  deaf  and  blind 
children  in  Alabama  who  are  not 
being  educated.  I  cannot  believe 
that  parents  would  keep  their  deaf 
or  blind  child  at  home  to  grow  up 
in  darkness  and  loneliness  if  they 
knere.that  there  was  a  good  school 
at  Talladega,  Ala.,  where  they 
would  be  kindly  and  wisely  treat- 
ed. Little  blind  and  deaf  children 
love  to  learn  as  well  as  other  chil- 
dren if  they  are  allowed  to  go  to 
school  like  their  sisters  and  moth- 
ers who  see  and  hear ;  and  God 
means  that  they  shall  be  taught. 
He  has  given  them  minds  that  can 
understand,  and  hands  with  sensi- 
tive finger-tips  that  are  almost  as 
good  as  eyes.  I  cannot  see  or 
hear  and  yet  I  have  been  taught  to 
do  nearly  everything  that  other 
girls  do.  I  am  happy  all  ihe  day 
long  because  education  has  brought 
light  and  music  into  my  soul. 
God's  beautiful  world  is  brimful  of 
interesting  and  wonderful  things, 
and  I  am  anxious  that  all  little 
deaf  and  blind  children  shall  enjoy 
then)  as  I  do.  It  is  wrong — very 
wrong — to  deprive  a  child  of  an 
education  by  keeping  him  at  home 
where  even  the  tenderest  love  can 
do  nothing  for  him.  I  hope  that  I 
shall  soon  hear  that  there  is  not  a 
blind  or  deaf  child  in  our  geod 
State  who  is  not  receiving  an  edu- 
cation. Any  one  can  find  out  all 
about  the  Talladega  school  by  writ- 
ing to  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  Princi- 
pal, Talladega,  Ala. 

With  kindest   love   for   all    who 
may  read  this  letter,  I  remain, 
Your  affectionate  child, 

Helen  A.  Kellee. 


~.  -,.^>^,- 


Helen  Keller  has  a  strong  appeal  for 
the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  chil- 
dren in  this  issue.  Her  heart  is  warm- 
ly drawn  towards  these  afflicted  chil- 
dren, and  she  would  have  all  of  them 
educated. 
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KINDERGARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

Rubacriptiona    1%   the     ntiiiillmc     Ur- 
gently   Requested—  Xteoent  Donation*. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to 
the  kindergarten  (or  rue  blind  have  boen  re- 
ceived from  date  of  June  30  to  Oct.  1, 1801: 

Endowment  fund: 

f.  *.  JJ 81.00 

Mrs.  Francis  Mrooks,   elKnth  contrlbu. 

tlon  from  sale  or  "Heidi" $0/5.00 

HIM  Mary  K.  Cabot 6.00 

Mr«.  s.  M.  ublckerlng HB.V9 

.Mrs.  N.  M.  Field,  Monaon 100.00 

Florence  kindergarten 5.00 

Mrs.  Hapgood.  Ji-iiklntowii.  Fa B.OO 

Mrs.    Emma  F.  HabKOOd,  Jcnklntown, 

Pa 6.00 

King's  Daughters  at  Cambrldneport. . .  80.00 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Lowe.  Clinton 10,00 

Mihs  Alice  Lowe 6.00 

('.  Hurl  hurt  Newcomb 10.00 

.  Halo  or  articles  made  for  fair  In  aid  or 

ihe  kindergarten 11.20 

Hp.von  onlldrcn  from  Hull— Flora  E., 
Marlon,  Leslie  Caverly,  Elizabeth 
Lorinc.   Ruth   C.    Wllklns,   Carrie  C. 

and  Gladys  KeUy 26.00 

Charles  11.  Stearns 25.no 

Unitarian  Sunday  school.  Littleton...  10.00 
Subscriptions  for  current  expenses: 
Annnil  subscriptions  thruueth   the   La- 
dies' Auxiliary  Aid  Society.  Mrs.  J. 

L.  i  lardner,  treasurer 35.00 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Voorheea'  kindergarten ....  5.00 

For  thB  now  building: 
Fair  by  the  luchards  children,  Oardi- 

ner,  Me 280.74 

"K."i 5.00 

"A.  EL." 1.00 

Miss  Laura  Noroross 100.00 

Mia.  F.  it.  Sears,  Jr 25.00 

tihepard     Memorial     Sunday    school, 

Cambridge 1T.71 

lira.  fl.  A.  Klce 100.00 

MissE.  M.  Ward 5.00 

Previously  acknowledged 81,096.08 

Total 881,629.61 

Tlie  trustees  earnestly  appe:vl  to  the  pub- 
lic (or  further  contributions  to  the  amount  of 
$23,000,  which  Is  still  lacking  to  complete 
the  building  fund.  The  immediate  erection 
of  the  new  building  has  become  absolutely 
necessary  by  the  increased  number  of  appli- 
cants for  admission,  and  work  noon  it  will 
begin  as  soon  as  the  monev  is  raisao". 

Bdwakd  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  63  State  street,  room  340,  Boston. 


leaving  school  was  restored  to  sight  by 
surgical  interference,  and  has  been  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  God  in 
developing  the  mind  of  this  most 
wonderfully  gifted    child. 

Ti.scumbia,  Oct.  18th,  1891. 
My  Deab  Father— 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  there 
are  many  little  deaf  and  blind  children 
in  Alabama  who  are  not  being  educat- 
ed. I  cannot  believe  that  parents 
would  keep  their  deaf  or  blind  child  at 
home  to  grow  up  in  darkness  and  lone- 
liness if  they  knew  that  there  was  a 
good  school  at  Talladega,  Ala.,  where 
they  would  be  kindly  and  wisely  treat- 
ed. Little  deaf  and  blind  child- 
ren love  to  learn  as  well  as 
other  children  if  they  are  allowed 
to  go  to  school  like  their  sisters 
and  brothers  who  see  and  hear;  and 
God  means  that  they  shall  be  taught. 
He  has  given  them  minds.,  that  can  un- 
derstand, and  hands  with  sensitive 
finger-tips  that  are  almost  as  good  as 
eyes.  I  cannot  see  or  hear  and  yet  I 
have  been  taught  to  do  nearly  every- 
thing that  other  girls  do.  I  am  happy 
all  the  day  long  because  education  has 
brought  light  and  music  into  my  soul. 
God's  beautiful  world  is  brimful  of  in- 
teresting and  wonderful  things  and  I 
am  anxious  that  all  little  deaf  and 
blind  children  shall  enjoy   them    as   I 

I  do.  It  is  wrong — very  wrong — to  de- 
prive a  child  of  an  education  by  keep- 
ing him  at  home  where  even  the  ten- 
derest love  can  do  nothing  for  him.  I 
hope  that  I  shall  soon  hear  that  there 
is  not  a  blind  or  deaf  child  in  our  good 
State  who  is  not  receiving  an  educa- 
tion. Any  one  can  find  out  all  about 
the  Talladega  school  by  writing  to  Mr. 
J.  H.  Johnson,  principal,  Talladega, 
Ala, 

With  kindest  love  for  all  who  may 
read  this  letter,  I  remain, 

Your  affectionate  child, 

Helen  A.  Keli.eb. 


TFrLT^ESSENvSER.- 

Entered  at  the  Post-office  in  Talladega,  Alabama,  as 
second-class  matter. 


Published  weekly  at  the  Alabama  Institution  for 
the  Deaf,  during  tlie  school  year. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  29th,  1891. 


AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF 
OF  ALABAMA. 

We  publish  below  a  letter  written  by 
Miss  Helen  Keller.  It  is  "An  Appeal  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  of  Ala- 
bama." It  is  directed  to  her  father, 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  North 
Alabumian,  published  at  Tuscumbia, 
and  was  written  in  the  redemption  of 
a  promise  made  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson, 
Jr.,  during  an  interview  which  he  had 
with  her  at  her  home  in  August  last. 
It  is  indeed  wonderful  that  one  so 
young  and  who,  as  the  letter  states,  can 
neither  see  nor  hear,  should  be  able  to 
write  such  a  letter.  God's  beautiful 
world  is  "brimful  of  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting things"  but  one  can  conceive 
of  no  more  beautiful  and  interesting 
thing  than  this  dear  little  girl— deaf 
and  blind  herself— writing  and  appeal 
in  behalf  of  others,  upon  whom  the 
afflictive  hand  of  Providence  has  been 
laid,  forgetting  self,  and  "happy  all 
the  day  long,"  "because  education  has 
brought  light  and  music  into  her  soul." 

Born  deaf  and  blind,  Miss  Kellar  was 
educated  at  the  South  Boston  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind.  Her  teacher,  Miss  A. 
M.  Sullivan,  born  blind  herself,  was 
educated  as  a  blind   person  but  after 


How  many  of  our  pupils,  unaided, 
can  write  as  good  a  letter  as  the  one 
that  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of 
The  Messenger  from  the  pen  of  Miss 
Helen  Keller.  Though  blind  and  deaf, 
see  what  she  has  accomplished  in  the 
way  of  an  education.  We  hope  our 
boys  and  girls  may  be  encouraged  to 
greater  effort  when  they  see  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  this  doubly  af- 
flicted but  brave  young  lady. 
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Jerusalem,  Dr.  Willi.,  Prof.,  Laura  Bridgman.  Erziehung'  einer 
Taubstummen.  Eine  psyehologische.  Studie.  Wien,  1890.  Pich- 
ler's  W.  &  Sohn.     (77  S.  Gr.  8.)     dfi  1,  50. 

3rt  biefer  jjeitgemdfjen  publication  liegt  un»  bie  erfte  ein= 
gehenbe  pfbcboiogtfcbe  SDarfteflung  be§    intereffanten  3aHe§ 
„8auro  Srtbgman"  Don  beutfdjer  ©eite  Dor.    3Mb  nacb  itjrer  i 
©eburt  taub  unb  blinb  geroorben,  ijat  fie  bet  unbotlfommenem  j 
@efcf|macf3=  unb  ©eructjgfinn  toefenttid)  burcfi  einen  fein  ent= 
roirJelten  Saftfinn  nitf)t  nur  bie  fiir  ba§  prattifdje  Seben  er= 
forbertitfje  Senntnifj  ber  Slufsemoelt,  fonbern  aucb  ein  nicbt 
unbetrdcf)t(iche3  SDcafj  atlgemeiner   Sitbung  ertoorben.     ®ie 
9Kett)obe,  roetc^e  ber  Setter  beg  Softener  SlinbeninftituteS, 
Dr.  ©amuet  ^oroe ,  bei  bent  Untertictjt  be§  -SJcdbdjettS  mit 
gtdnjenbem  (Srfolg  anroaubte,  bie  pfgtitiifcbe  Sntioicfelung  be§ 
SJinbeS,  foraeit  biefetbe  au§  ben  coflftdnbig  angeffiijrten  Oueffen 
ficfi  erfennen  ober  berfolgen  tiefi,  unb  eine  SReitje  pftjct)ologifc^er 
Stnjetfragen,  toorunter  nrir  bie  (Sntftetjung  ber  iiautfpracbe 
beroor£)eben ,  ftnb  bon  bent  Serf,  forgfdttig  unb  gemanbt  er= 
brtert.    3um  ©cbtufs  roerben  dljniic&e  gdtte  errodfjnt,  in§=  i 
befonbere  bie  je|t  elfjatjtrtge  §elene  Metier,  roeitfje  nocb  grojjere  ' 
Segabung  berrdth,  atg  Saura  Sribgman.    Sin  genauer  Sericfjt 
fiber  ben  ©ectionsbefunb  am  ©et)irn   ber  letjteren  ift  Don 
Sonalbfon  im  American  Journal  of  Psychology  inbeffen  ge= 
geben  roorben.    ®er  Serf,  bat  beufelben  teiber  nocb  nicbt  be= 
nutjen  fonnen,  follte  aber  nacbtrdgticb  bariiber  eine  SJcittbeitung 
berbffentticben.  2Bir  emtofebieu  biefe  ©djrift  in  erfter  Sinie  ben  j 
Sfgtfjotogen   unb  ben   Saubftummen=  unb  Stinbenanftatteu, 
boct)  roirb  fie  aucb  bemjenigen  berftdnbticb  unb  intereffant  fein, 
roelcfier  mit  ben  ©toeciatitdten  ber  mobernen  Sfndjotogie  nicbt  ; 
bertraut  ift.  0.  K. 
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TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    3,   1891. 


MANY    PUBLIC    BEQUESTS. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Andrsw's  Will  Contain* 
Many  Bequests  for  Charitable  Institu- 
tions.   

The  will  of  Harriet  F.  Andrew,  the  deceased 
wife  of  Congressman  John  F.  Andrew,  was  pro- 
bated yesterday  in  the  Suffolk  County  Probate 
Court  before  Judge  MoKim.  It  contains  iom»: 
publio  bequests,  as  follows : 
To  the  Massachusetts  Hospital,  for  free  beds, 

To  the  Children's  Hospital,  .$6000. 

To  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  $6000 

To  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  $6000. 

These  bequests  are  to  bo  Into  effect  at  the 
expiration  of  a  life  estate.  The  testatrix  also 
1  left  $2500  each  to  the  North  End  diet  kitchen 
and  the  South  End  diet  kitchen.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  prtvato  bequests  the  resi- 
due of  her  estate  is  bequeathed  to  her  heirs., 
tier  husband  is  appointed  administrator. 
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Published    every  eveniu«:  except  Sunday, 
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TO  HELP  TOMMY, 


THE  LITTLE.  BLIND,    DEAF    MUTE    TO  BPJ 
GIVEN  A  BENEFIT  FESTIVAL. 


Helen  Keller's  Pathetic  Appeal   In  His  Be- 
Half— She  Has  Been   Through  the 
Mill— A  Wonderful  Girl. 


There     are      few    people    in    Wash- 
ington       who        have        not        heard 
of       Little       Tommy       Stringer,      the 
blind,  deaf  mute,  who  was  removed  from 
the    town   sometime    ago    to    Pittsburg, 
where  efforts  were  made  in  the   West 
Penn  hospital  and  in  the  Edgewoodville 
institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  make 
his  life  less  burdensome.    The  Children's 
Aid  society    «£»4i«»-  Piibl   PlGabyteHan 
cjuicdvit  will  be  remembered,  has  kept 
a  watchful  eye  over  Tommy  and  has  done 
everything  possible  within  its  means  for 
h  is  relief.    It  is  said  by  those  who  know 
him  best  that  the   lad   is  exceptionally 
bright  and   therefore  it  was  with   more 
than    ordinary    gratification  that     they 
learned,  some   months  ago,  that  Helen 
Keller,  a  little  girl  of  eleven  years,  suffer- 
ing under  misfortunes  similar  to  those  of 
Tommy,  but   having  the  advantage  and 
pleasure  of  several  years   instruction  in, 
one  of  the  finest  institutions  for  the  blind! 
and  deaf  in  the  land,  had  declared  heir 
intention  to  raise  a  fund  and  send  him  tc> 
the  Ferkin's   Institute,    Boston.    Heleo 
hud     heard    of    Tommy,    his     poverty- 
stricken  condition  and  physical  afflictions, 
and  also  of  the  inability  of  the  Children's 
Aid  Society  to  do  more  for  him  than  had 
been  done  already,  and  resolved  to  go  tv 
work  in  his  behalf.  One  of  the  first  things 
she  did  was  to  get  up  a  great  entertain- 
ment    in    Boston,    at    which     Phillips 


Brookes  took  part  and    which  resulted  in 
raisin  for  Tommy's  bene- 

fit. In  '.••  :".o  ways  she  has  succeeded 
in  getting  together  $3,0Qt).  Tomn}ry  was 
removed  to  t!  6  Perkins  Institute  some . 
months  ago  through  her  efforts,  Her  ap- 
peal which  by  this  time  has  probablj 
reached  almost  every  section  of  this 
country  through  the  press,  is  clothed' in 
pathetic  language  and  carries  especial 
force  when  it  be  remembeied  that  it  was 
written  by  her  own  hand  and  composed 
by  herself.    It  is  as  follows  : 

South  Boston,  Mass. 
Deak  Little  Boys  and  Girls  : — You  will 
be  surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  lit- 
tle girl  whom  you  have  never  seen,  but  I 
think  she  will  not  seem  quite  such  a 
stranger  when  you  know  that  she  loves 
you  and  would  be  delighted  to  give  each 
of  you  a  loving  kiss;  and  my  heart  tells 
me  we  would  be  very  happy  together,  for 
do  we  not  love  the  same  things — playful 
young  kittens,  great  dogs,  gentle  horses,- 
roguish  donkeys,  pretty  singing  birds,  the 
beautiful  springtime  and  everything; 
good  and  lovely  that  dear  Mother  .Nature 
has  given  us  to  enjoy  ?  And  with  so> 
many  pleasant  things  to  talk  about  how 
could  we  help  being  happy?  But  now  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  about  a  dear  little 
boy  who  does  not  know  how  to  be  joyful 
because  he  cannot  hear  or  speak  or  see, 
and  he  has  no  kind  lady  to  teach  him. 
His  name  is  Tommy  and  he  is  only  five 
years  old.  His  home  is  near  Pittsburg, 
Penn'a.  The  light  went  out  of  the  poor 
little  boy's  eyes  and  the  sound  went  out 
of  his  ears  when  he  was  a  very  small  in- 
fant because  he  was  very  sick  indeed,  and 
suffert-d  greatly.  And  is  it  not  sad  to- 
think  that  Tommy  has  no  gentle  mother 
to  love  and  kiss  her  little  child  ?  He  has 
a  good  papa  but  he  is  too  poor  to  do  much 
to  make  his  little  son's  life  happier.  Can 
you  imagine  how  sad,  and  lonely  and 
still,  little  Tommy's  days  are?  I  do  not 
think  you  can  because  the  light  has  never 
gone  out  of  your  bright  eyes  nor  the 
pleasant  sounds  „out  of  those  pretty  ears, 
like  pink-white  shells.  But  1  know  you 
would  like  to  help  make  your  little  new 
friend  happy  and  I  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  do  it.  You  c.in  save  the  pennies 
which  your  papas  give  you  to  buy  candy 
and  other  nice  things  and  s-nd  tbern  to 
Mr.  Aragros,  so  that  he  can  bring  Tommyi 
to  the  kindergarten  and  get  a  kind  lady  ■ 
to  teach  him.  Then  he  will  not  be  sad 
any  more  for  he  will  have  other  children 
to  play  with  him  and  talk  to  him,  and. 
when  you  come  to  visit  the  institution 
you  will  see  him  and  dear  Little  AVillie 
playing  together  as  happy  and  frolicsome 
as  two  kittens,  and  then  you  will  be 
happy  too,  for  you  will  be  glad  that  you 
helped  make  Tommy's  life  so  bright. 
Now,  dear  little  friends,  good-bye.  Do 
not  forget  that  you  can  do  something 
beautiful,  for  it  is  beautiful  to  make  others 
happy. 

Lovingly  your  friend, 

Helen  Keller. 

The  expense  involved  by  sending 
Tommy  to  the  Perkins  Institute  amounts 
to  $700  per  year  and  considerably  more 
than  53,000,  the  sum  raised  by  Htlen 
Keller,  is  needed  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion. For  this  reason,  therefore,  Helen's 
lieutenants  all  over  the  land  are  still 
being  urged  to  keep  up  their  interest  in 
his  progress  and  to  get  all  the  money 
they  can  to  add  to  the  sum  already  in 
hand. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  completed 
for  a  fair  and  festival  to  be  held  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  this  place  on  Friday  evening, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Junior  Child- 
ren's Aid  society.  Ice  cream,  cake,  can- 
dies and  other  eatables  besides  innumera- 
ble fancy  articles  will  be  sold  and  a  small 
entrance  fee— probably  five  or  ten  cents- 


will  be  charged.  The  proceeds  will  be 
forwarded  to  proper  and  responsible  per- 
sons in  Boston,  and  will  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  blind  Tommy.  The  little  la 
dies  who  compose  the  Junior  Children's 
Aid  Society  are:  Mary  Dougan,  Ilattie 
Reed,  Madelaine  LeMoyne,  Nellie 
Acheson,  Jennie  Allison  and  Mary  Hurl- 
ing. Miss  Madelaine  LeMoyne,  a  very 
active  member  of  the  Serftor  Children's 
Aid  society,  is  the  counsellor  of  these 
young  ladies  in  their  work  and  Miss  An- 
nie Harding  has  the"  fair  and  festival  in 
Charge.  These  ladies,  as  well  as  many 
others  who  are  deeply  interested  but  not 
actively  engaged  in  this  movement,  are 
desirous  that  the  affair  be  well  patron- 
ized and  that  the  little  women,  whose  en- 
thusiasm in  the  cause  of  Tommy  Stringer 
is  so  great,  be  encouraged  in  their  gener- 
ous labors. 


TOiniY  STRINGER. 


From  au  exchange  is  taken  the  fol- 
lowing which  will  be  read  with  interest. 
It  tells  something  of  Helen  Keller  and 
suggests  the  possibilities  in  the  life  of 
Tommy  Stringer.  It  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  a  gentleman  who  knows 
the  girl  well.    He  says  : 

Some  of  your  readers  will  remember 
the  deeply  interesting  account  given  by 
Prof.  Murray  in  the  H  Uness  in  February, 
lS'JO,  of  this  dear,  unselfish  little  girl.  She. 
is  now  nearly  eleven  years  of  age,  totally 
blind  and  deaf,  the  same  as  little  Tommy 
Stringer,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  whose  cause 
she  so  touchingly  pleads  in  the  enclosed 
letter,  entirely  composed  and  written  by 
herself.  Four  years  ago.  as  noted  by  Prof. 
Murray,  her  education  was  first  com- 
menced. Before  that  time  she  had  no 
tangible  idea  of  language,  but  since  then 
the  rapidity  of  her  progress  has  been  al- 
most beyond  belief,  and  the  story  of  her 
most,  surprising  success  is  more  wonderful 
than  any  romance.  Not  only  has  she 
learned  toe  use  of  language  and  to  read 
and  write  with  those  wonderfully  sensi- 
tive fingers,  but,  as  stated  in  the  report 
of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind 
over  a  year  sine*— ''her  vocabulary  ha^ 
increased  to  such  rin  extent  as  to  compre- 
hend more  than  three  thousand  words, 
which  she  can  spell  without  a  mistake 
and  which  she  u-es  with  a  freedom  and 
accuracy  not  often  found  in  hi  ariug  chil- 
dren of  her  age."  She  has  also  learned  to 
sjieali  by  placing  her  little  finger  upon 
the  lips  Miid  throat  of  her  teacher,  and 
noting  their  movement!  Wonderful  as 
are  her  acq'uir  ments,  however,  the  child 
herself  is  still  more  so. 

A  friend  in  Pennsylvania  thus  writes 
me  about  her:— "her  natural  poetry  of 
mind,  her  unfailing  amiability,  her  per- 
fect trust  and  conlider.ee  in  the  good  intent 
of  everyone,  and  her  determination  never 
to  see  anything  bad  in  anyone  is  simply 
marvellous." 

Another  friend,  in  speaking  ofhersays  : 
"Her  little  heart  is  too  full  of  unselfish- 
ness and  affection  to  allow  even  a  dream 
of  fear  and  unkindness.  She  does  not  re- 
alize  that  anyone  can   be  anything  but 
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kind  hearted  and  tender."_ 

The  simple,  trustful,  direct  manner  of 
her  appeal  for  little  Tommy  will  be  no- 
ticed as  showing  this  trait  in  her  char- 
acter, cjhe  is  always  so  cheerful  and  hap- 
py that  one  rarely  thinks  of  pitying  her 
even  with  those  terrible  privations.  She 
is  an  unconscious  reproof  against  mur- 
muring and  repining,  as  well  as  an  inspi- 
ration towards  all  that  is  unselfish,  good 
and  true.  Her  love  of  flowers  is  beautiful 
to  see.  She  knows  and  can  correctly 
name  an  astonishing  cumber  of  different 
kinds,  usually  distinguishing  them  by 
their  perfume.  As  v.ili  be  seen  by  her 
Utter,  she  dearly  loves  all  kinds  of  pets. 
I'll  is  winter  her  faithful  dog, — a  trusty 
guardian  and  affectionate  playmate,  to 
which  she  was  greatly  attached, — was 
killed  under  veiy  aggravating  circum- 
stances. Though  distressed  beyond  meas- 
ure at  her  loss,  all  that  she"  would  say 
about  the  murderers  of  her  pet  was,  "  I  hey 
never  could  have  done  it  if  they  bad  only 
known  what  a  dear,  good  do«  Lionets 
wss  !"  As  coon  as  she  had  beard  of  little 
Tommy's  pitiful  condition,  her  lender, 
sympathetic  heart  could  not  bear  the 
thought  that  he  should  not  share  the 
privileges  she  how  enjoys.  By  her  un- 
ceasing exertions  a  fund  has  been  started 
(to  which  she  has  contributed  her  own 
spending  money),  to  bring  the  little  fel- 
low to  the  institute.  The  expense  for  his; 
care,  maintenance  and  education  will  be 
Cjuite  a  considerable  amount,  as  it  will 
take  years  to  teach  him.  and  his  father  is 
too  poor  to  bear  the  expense.  Feeling 
sure  that  many  Wiin  ss  readers  would  be 
glad  to  aid  He  er.'s  unselfish  work,  I  re- 
quested her  to  write  the  above  letter  for 
publication,  which,  I  trust,  will  meet  with 
a  hearty  and  sympathetic  response.  ._*■•«* 
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Dolls  Dressed  bv  the  "400." 
One  of  the  principal  society  events  !q 
New  York  last  season  was  the  Chan 
ity  doll  show,  at  which  dolls  dressed 
by  the  "400"  of  New  York,  Phil* 
delphia  and  Washington  were  exhibited, 
including  one  dressed  by  Mrs.  Grover  Gleva 
land,  Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  Astor  and  hun, 
dreds  of  other  equally  well-known  ladies 
All  those  dolls  have  been  sent  to  thij 
city  and  Bostonians  will  have  an  oppou 
tunitv  ol  seeing  thein  and  at  the  same  tini< 
aiding  a  worthy  charity.  On  Nov.  14,  at 
177  Tremont  St.,  the  charity  doll  snow] 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind,  will  open,  and  al) 
ladies  interested  in  this  charity  are  rej 
quested  to  donate  dolls  dressed  bj 
themselves  to  the  cause,  and  if  possibll 
to  send  in  their  donations  of  dressed 
dolls  as  early  as  next  ThursdaJ 
that  they  mav  be  properly  placed  in  posi, 
tion.  The  list  of  patronesses  will  be  pub, 
lished  in  a  few  days,  and  will  include  sev) 
eral  of  the  most  prominent  society  ladiei 
of  Boston.  


Visitors  to  (be  '"Old  Homestead." 
There  were  many  visitors  to  the  Boston 
Theatre  yesterday  afternoon  and  evening  to 
compliment    Uncle   Joshua   and  'n.oy  his  j 
i  ch.  rming  play.    By  mvitat  on  of  the  pi  oprie- 
I  tor  a>'.d  star  a  large  number  of  Hie  pnpilsof 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  attended 
1  thfe   matinee.     A  delegation  from  the  Old 
I  Men's  Home  had  their  lavonte  front  row  in 
the  orchestra,  whilst  Congressmen  McAdoo 
an  I  O'Neil  witnessed  t  e  performance  from 
|  Manager  loinufcius'  private  box.    Ex-Gov  , 
Smyth    and   a   party  of   New    Hampshire 
friends  were  among  those  present  last  night. 
There  are  some  large  parties   who  nave  ar- 
ranged for  visits  tonight   and  evenings  of 
next  week. 
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THE  COMING   DOLL  SHOW. 


X7hI<(i><!   Exhibition  for  the  II  ncflt  of 
the  Kindersat  n  fof  the  Blind. 

■k  Probably  ve:y  few  who  read  of  Hhave  for- 
ngptten  the  wonderful  exhibition  of  dolls  at 
I  *8kw  York  last  winter  In  aid  of  the  fresh  air 


fund.  It  was  one  of  the  society  events 
of  die  year,  and  was  under  the 
patronage  of  the  leading  women  of 
the  city.  Dolls  were  dressed  by  Mrs. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Mor- 
ton, Mrs.  Russell  Harrison,  Miss  Drexel, 
Mrs.  Schuyler,  Miss  Post,  Mrs.  Sidney  Roseu- 
feld,  Mrs.  Eugene  Clarke,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Palmer, 
Miss  Lillian  Russell,  Miss  Sadie  Martlnot, 
Miss  Minnie  Palmer,  Miss  Kate  Claxton- 
Stepnenson  ana  hundreds  of  others. 

These  noils,  through  the  courtesy  of  their 
Owner,  Mr,  Arkell  of  the  Judge.  Have  been 
sent  to  Boston  to  be  exhibited  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  o..  Nov. 
14  the  exhibition  will  open  at  No.  177  Tre- 
mont street.  A  large  number  of  Boston 
lad  es  are  dressing  dot  s  to  add  to  the  exhi- 
bition, and  two  days  before  Christmas 
the  Boston  dolls  will  be  sola  at  auction, 
all  that  ibry  bring  being  given  to  the  fund  for 
the  new  kindergarten  building.  Although  the 
doll  show  opens  next  week  Saturday,  yet 
dolls  will  be  received  all  through  the  ex- 
hibition, and  tne  names  of  the  doners  added 
to  the  list.  It  will  be  one  of  the  prettiest  ana 
most  unique  affairs  ever  held  In  the  city, 
and  will  prove  as  attractive  to  the  "grown 
up,"  as  to  ihe  children.  Any  one  Who  Is 
interested  in  the  cause  is  Invited  to  dress  one 
or  more  dolls  a  id  send  to  help  the  little  blind 
children  to  an  education.  This  obje  t  seems 
Very  near  to  ever>  lady's  heart,  and  the  ot- 
ters ot  assistance  that  nave  come  from  ever}' 
quarter  Is  most  touching,  (ialvln  has  offered 
to  decorate  the  rooms  with  holly.  Dougue 
will  send  all  the  foliage  plants.  Partridge 
will  sell  the  dolls  for  dressing  at  allberal  dis- 
count, and  has  offered  the  head  of  his  doll 
department  to  assist  In  placing  ti. em.  Neil 
Burness  is  to  dress  a  doll,  and  Mrs.  Lothrop 
will  probably  send  one  to  represent  "Phron- 
sle  Pepper,"  that  idol  of  the  children's  heart. 

The  list  of  patronesses  will  soon  be  ready, 
and  will  be  published  at  once.  It  includes 
the  names  of  some  of  the  best  known  Boston 
women  in  society,  literature  ana  tne  profes- 
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—  Dressing  dolls  for  the  show  in  aid  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind  will  be  a  pleasant 
occupation.  Usually  at  a  doll  show  the  dolls 
are  all  French  dolls  masquerading  in  the 
costumes  of  all  nations.  'T  is  well  to  try  to 
get  dolls  that  look  a  little  at  least  like  the 
lasses  of  the  land  they  represent,  but  of 
course  it  is  not  easy.  Here  are  some  pretty 
suggestions  for  dressing  dolls  in  national 
costumes,  taken  from  London  Queen : 

Albanian  Maid  —  Full  knickerbockers  in 
red  soft  silk.  Tunic  in  blue  beige,  crossed 
with  insertions  of  embroidery.  Fringed 
scarf  in  striped  gauze,  of  variegated  hues. 
Loose  jacket  in  deep  red  velvet,  blouse  in 
tipsel  muslin.    Fez  covered  with  sequins. 

Roumanian  Peasant — Dress  in  white  linen, 
elaborately  embroidered  with  colored  cot- 
tons and  tinsels.  Belt  in  figured  galon  with 
tassels.     Cap  to  match. 

Roman  Contadina — Black  merino  skirt; 
velvet  corselet.  White  linen  chemisette, 
embroidered  or  woven  in  multicolor  designs 
like  the  apron.  Coral  beads  round  the  neck. 
Muslin  headdress,  with  lace  and  gold  pins. 

Flemish  Peasant— Dress  in  marroon  serge, 
with  black  velvet  ribbon.  Upper  tunic  and 
corselet  in  cedar  brown,  embroidered  with 
gold.  Low  chemisette  and  apron  in  white 
muslin,  embellished  with  lace.  Coiffure  in 
tambour  muslin,  edged  with  lace.  Gold 
pins. 

Tunisian  Child — Vest  in  blue  cloth, 
wrought  with  gold,  in  keeping  with  the 
frock.  Skirt  in  black  nun's  veiling,  with 
rows  of  gold  braid. 

Polish  Girl—  Corselet,  witn  slashed  skirt  in 
rubv  velveteen,  bordered  with  white  flu. 
Blue  vicuna  dress,  wrought  with  gold.  Hat 
and  high  boots  in  ruby  velvet,  trimmed  with 
white  fur .  Long  ostrich  feather.  Bayadere 
scarf. 

Provencal  Peasant— Frock  in  gray  delaine 
or  cashmere,  with  gold  cord.  Collarette  in 
muslin  and  lace.  Apron,  with  pockets  in 
black  silk  edged  with  a  lace  frilling.  Circu- 
lar cap  in  black  wired  net,  with  goffered 
brim  and  pleated  aigrette. 

■Dutch  Lass — Skirt  in  brown  beige ;  black 
velvet  stay,  and  silver  braid  lacing.  Rows  of 
similar  braid  on  the  black  silk  apron.  Chem- 
isette in  white  muslin.  Cap  in  muslin  and 
lace,  secured  with  corkscrew  pins  in  gold. 

Watteau  Flower  Girl — Tabbed  corselet  in 
pale  blue  velvet,  resplendent  with  silver 
braid,  bows,  and  lacing  over  the  muslin  che- 
misette. Skirt  in  pink  pongee  silk  or 
sateen,  with  tucked-up  paniers  in  white  mus- 
lin. Hat  in  Tuscan  straw,  adorned  with 
shot  ribbons.  Low  shoes  in  blue  kid,  with 
braid  bows.  "White  silk  stockings,  with  pink 
clocks. 
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—The  first  concert  of  the  season  in 
the  hall  of  the  Institute  for  the  Blind 
was  given  by  Mr.  George  J.  Parker 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Whiting,  on 
the  evening  of  October  30  As  usual 
every  suat  was  filled  with  some  one 
happy  in  anticipation  of  the  musical 
feast  which  was  warranted  by  the 
names  of  those  distinguished  artists 
Mr.  Parker  was  in  excellent  voice,  and 
the  noble,  pure,  and  sympathetic  style 
which  characterizes  his  singin^  was 
perceptible  in  every  number:  he* never 
fails  to  be  appreciated  here.  Mr.  Whit- 
ing  ranks  high  as  a  composer,  as  well 
as  a  pianist;  he  did  not,  however,  give 
any  of  his  own  compositions  on  this 
occasion.  With  a  sure,  and  nil  sufficient 
technique,  he  played  in  a  brilliant  and 
musicianly  manner,  a  long  and  difficult 
programme.  The  effect  of  his  playing 
was  enhanced  by  ,the  beautiful  Stein- 
way  piano,  which  was  sent  for  this 
special  occasion. 

— A  party  of  fifty  in   number   from 

!  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  attended   Wed 

nesd-iy's  matinee  performance  of  "The 

Old  Homestead"  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 
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SUNDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  8,-1891. 


A    WORTHY    CHARITY. 

A  very  worthy  charity  is  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  blind,  and  a  very  pleasant  way  of  aiding  this 
work  is  to  dress  a  doll  and  send  it  to  177  Tremont 
street  in  order  that  it  may  be  properly  placed  in 
positiou  at  the  opening  of  the  great  doll  show  on 
Saturday  next.  The  charity  doll  show  in  New 
York  last  winter  was  one  of  the 
society  events  of  the  season,  and  as 
all  the  dolis  exhibited  at  that  show 
will  be  shown  in  this  city  in  conjunction 
with  dolls  dressed  by  many  prominent  society, 
professional  and  literary  ladies  in  this  city  a  treat 
for  the  little  ones  is  promised,  as  well  as  means 
of  furnishing  for  the  poor  unfortunate  blind 
children  facilities  for  learning.  It  is  a  very 
worthy  charity  and  should  be  aided  by  all  ladies 
who  can  spare  a  few  minutes'  time  each  day  to 
dress  a  doll. 


THE  BOSTON  TIMES 


BOSTON,  SUNDAY,  NOV.  8,  1891 


Beginning  next  Saturday  there  will  be  such 
an  exhibition  of  elegantly  dressed  dolls  in  this 
city  as  to  crowd  the  large  store  at  177  Tremont 
street,  where  the  great  charity  doll  show  opens 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  Hundreds  of  the  dolls  are  the  identical 
ones  exhibited  in  New  York  last  winter  when, 
as  is  well  known,  the  charity  doll  Bhow  was 
one  of  the  social  events  of  the  season.  Added 
to  these  will  be  a  large  number  of  dolls  dressed 
in  this  city  by  prominent  society  and  profes- 
sional lladies.  As  this  is  a  very  worthy  charity, 
all  ladies  so  inclined  are  requested  to  dress  a 
doll  and  send  it  in  by  or  before  next  Thursday 
that  all  dolls  may  be  placed  in  position.  The 
list  of  patronesses  includes  several  well  known 
society  ladies  and  will  be  announced  in  a  few 
days.  Dress  a  doll  and  send  it  in,  thus  aiding 
in  a  measure  those  less  fortunate  than  yourself. 
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BOSTON,  NOV.  8,  ISfll. 


Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  anil  Mrs.  Maud  Howe 

Elllntt  will  be  among  tbe  patronesses  ol  the  Doll  Show, 
which  will  open  on  Saturday  evening  next.  Whoever 
listens  t  '  Mr.  Anacnob'sreclialof  the  case6  of  thehelp. 
less  llltle  blind  children  of  ibe  poor,  who  are  unable  to 
pay  for  private  tutors,  whom  he  lsobll^ed  to  turn  away 
because  there  Is  no  longer  room  In  the  Kindergarten  for 
even  one  more  crib,  Is  moved  to  Bell  all  his  goods  and 
give  tbe  proceeds  to  the  building  fund.  The  heart. 
leBt  support  la  aBtured  to  this  latett  venture  for  adding 
to  tbe  fund  and  giving  pleasure  to  a  great  many  see- 
ing children  Into  the  bargain. 


MONDAY.    NOVEMBER    9.    1891. 


Dolls  Dressed  by  Fatuous  "Women. 

A  worthy  charity  is  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind ;  and  to  aid  this  great  work  a  doll  show 
will  be  opened  at  177  Tremont  street  on  Satur- 
day next,  at  which  will  be  presented  several 
hundred  dolls  dressed  by  well-known  persons  of 
New  York,  Washington  and  Boston,  including 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  Mrs.  Harrison  and  Mrs.  Astor, 
and  whioh  are  precisely  the  same  dolls  that  wer» 
exhibited  at  the  great  charity  doll  show  in  New 
York  last  winter,  which  was  one  of  the  society 
events  of  the  season.  The  management,  wish- 
ing to  have  a  goodly  display  o£  dolls  dressed  by 
the  ladios  of  Boston,  call  upon  them  to  spare  a 
few  minutes  of  their  time  daily  to  dress  a  doll 
for  this  exhibition  and  at  the  same  time  aid 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  themselves. 
There  are  several  hundred  dolls  from  New 
York,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Bostonians  will 
interest  themselves  and  make  a  good  showing 
of  dressed  dolls.  It  is  advisable  to  have  all  the 
dolls  at  the  hall  by  Thursday  next,  so  that  they 
may  be  properly  placed  in  position.  The  list  of 
patronnesses  include  many  of  Boston's  wealth- 
iest ladies  and  will  bo  announced  later. 


Soston  SJailj}  Cratjcllcr 
tuesday.ToYembIrT^  m\. 
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Charity  Doll  Show. 
The  great  charity  doll  show  with  its 
wealth  of  attractions  in  the  shape  of  dolls 
dressed  by  leading  society  ladies  of  Bos- 
tn,  Washington,  New  York  and  other  cities 
ami  which  will  be  opened  next  Saturday 
morning  at  177  Tremont  street,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  will  furnish  Bostonians  a  novel 
I  entertainment  as  well  as  aid  a  very  wor- 
thy charity.  Many  Boston  ladies  are 
dressing  dolls  which  will  be  exhibited  at 
this  show,  and  many  more  have  signified 
their  intentioniof  dressing  some. 

The  list  of  patronnesses  includes  some 
of  the  best  known  society  ladies  of  this 
city,  and  the  fact  that  trio  proceeds  are 
for  such  a  charity  appeals  to  all  to  dress 
dolls  and  send  them  in  to  the  manage- 
ment at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  in 
order  that  they  may  be  properly  placed 
in  position.  r,ne  of  the  features  of  the 
exhibition  will  be  the  doll  dressed  by 
Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  in  goods  of 
which  her  wedding  dress  whs  made. 
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THE  COMING  DOLL  SHOW. 
Among  the  novelties  at  the  doll  show 
will  be  a  collection  of  Indian  dolls,  owned 
by  Mr.  Fewkes ;  these  dolls  were  made  by 
Indian  women  as  playthings  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  very  unique.  Mr. 
Fewkes  became  interested  in  the  exhibi- 
ts., through  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway.  The 
lady  visitors  to  the  kindergarten  will  act  as 


patronesses,     with     other     ladies,     whoso 
names  will  hooji   be  announced,     All  these 
,  which  will  be  e* 
hibited    and  sold  bi 
the  exhibition.     The  dull  dressed  by  Mrs. 

ill   be  a  prominenl 
ure,  ba  i 

from  which  Mrs.  Cleveland's  own   « 
robe  was  made,    it  is  said  thai 
Annex  girls  are  going  to  scud  a   swei 

Sraduati  ma  gown.    A 

may  dre      dolls  for  tin 
and  they  will  be  most  gl 
is  certainly  the  1  a    can  do 

build  the  new  home  to  receivi      h     waiting 
little    1 . 1  i 1 1 1 1    children,    who    cannoi 
ceived  now  because  the  en  is  so 

full. 


THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER    12,   1891. 


Indians'  Dolls  in  the  Show. 

The  coming  doll  show  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  which  opens  at 
177  Tremont  street  on  Saturday,  promises  to 
have  a  social  side.  At  the  opening  Saturday 
morning  all  the  patronesses  will  be  in  attend- 
ance. Among  the  additions  to  the  exhibition 
are  a  number  of  Indian  dolls,  dressed  by  Indian 
mothers  for  their  children,  which  were  col- 
lected by  a  representative  of  Mrs,  Augustus 
Hemenway,  who  has  recontly  returned  from 
the  far  WeBt.  These,  with  their  correct  titles, 
will  prove  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  to 
both  children  and  older  people,  as  each  has  its 
significance. 

Galvin  Brothers  have  donated  the  floral  dec- 
orations and  the  New  England  Piano  Company 
have  loaned  a  piano  for  use  during  the  exhibi- 
tion. The  charity  ia  a  worthy  one  and  ladies 
are  requested  by  the  management  to  dress  a 
doll  and  send  it  in  at  as  early  a  period  as  pos- 
sible. 
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ATTACKED  BY  A  DOG. 

Sheffield,  Ala.,  Nov.  10. — Yester- 
day afternoon,  while  Miss  Annie  Sul- 
livan was  feeding  "Erie,"  a  big  English 
mastiff,  the  property  of  Captain  A.  H. 
Keller,  the  dog,  who  was  mad,  bit  her 
in  the  hand,  inflicting  an  ugly  wound. 
Miss  Sullivan  is  the  woman  who  has 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  as  the 
teacher  of  Helen,  Captain  Keller's  little 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  daughter. 
"Erie"  is  the  gift  of  a  Mr.  Wade  to 
Helen  and  she  has  owned  it  but  about 
six  mouths.  "Erie"  was  bitten  by  an- 
other dog  and  had  benu  since  conlined 
till  Miss  Sullivan  tried  to  feed  it.  Miss 
Sullivan  is  receiving  every  possible 
medical  treatment. — BirminghumNews 

Miss  Sullivan  has  our  sincere  sympa- 
thy. We  trust  she  may  experience  no 
serious  consequences  and  hope  for  her 
a  speedy  recovery. 

We  read  with  interest' the  testimony 
of  Prof.  D.  D.  Wood,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  for  the  Blind  in  his 
«rtilcle— *'A Plea  for-  the  Braille-  Music 
Notation,"  published  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Mentor.  Mr.  Wood  has 
taught  the  blind  for  thirty  years 
land  stands  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  this  'country  and  what 
he  said  has  aiid  ought  to  have  great 
weight  with  instructors  of  the  blind, 
especially  with  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession.  We  think  it  the 
duty  of  all  who  know  anything  on 
the  subject  of  point  characters  for 
literary  purposes  or  for  a  music  nota- 
tion to  give  the  profession  at  large  the 
benefit  of  their  opinions  and  experience. 


We  would  like  to  see  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  both  the  Braille  and  New 
York  Points  shown  up.  Gentlemen,  if 
you  know  anything  let  us  have  it.  We 
suggest  the       coiumns      of      the 

Mentor  as  the  most  convenient  and 
best  suited  for  such  a  purpose  feeling 
sure  that  the  editors  of  that  sheet  will 
gladly  give  space  to  any  paper  on  the 
subject. 


Man  gailg  <&labt. 


SATURDAY,  NOV.   14,  1891. 


AT    THE    DOLL    SHOW. 


What  You  Can  See  There,  and  How 
You  Must  Look  at  It 

When  you  go  to  the  doll  show— which  you 
will  be  sure  to  do  early  and  often,  if  you  are 
wise— don't  overlook  tbe  papoose,  the  tiny 
Indian  doll,  which,  according  to  the  story 
on  the  ticket  attached  to  it,  was  made  by 
the  ladles  of  Chief  Spotted  Tail's  family, 
Rosebud  Indian  agency,  South  Dakota. 

Be  sure  also  to  pay  your  respects  to  the 
representative  of  azed  femininity,  cx- 
hioited  in  the  guise  of  an  octotreuanan  and 
more  than  grandmotherly-looking  lady  in  a 
deep  black  gown  of  severe  cut  and  widow's 
cap. 

To  think  that  her  "flesh"  is  really  nothing 
but  the  substance  of  dried  apnles! 

Do  homage  to  the  most  charitable  Phonsie 
Pepper,  whom  her  creator,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Lot'nrop,  the  auther  of  the  pretty  juvenile 
story,  has  dressed  and  sent  her  to  stimulate 
the  charitably  inclined  to  further  benevo- 
lence. 

Phonsie  holds  in  her  benevolent  embrace 
the  cutest  collection  of  wee  wee  dolls  you 
ever  saw. 

A  quotation  of  her  own  is  written  out  on 
the  label  pinned  to  her  frock,  telling  what 
Piiousie  believed  were  the  sentiments  of 
her  little  family  of  dolls  when  she,  their 
mother,  was  about  to  devote  them  all  as 
Christmas  gifts  to  poor  children  : 

"I  thmk  my  children  will  be  haony,  be- 
cause you  see  it's  so  nice  to  make  good 
times  for  their  new  mothers." 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  old  woman,  the 
wicked  witch  who  flew  bv  nights  astride 
her  broom. 

There  is  no  such  witchery  about  "Maggy 
Welch,"  the  old  Irish  lady,  although  her 
body  is  built  upon  a  wbisfc  broom,  the  han- 
dle of  which  is  fashioned  into  her  head. 

Silk  is  drawn  over  this  and  the  facial 
features  worked  out  of  it. 


Mrs.  J.  L.  (xardner,  her   niece.  Miss 

Olga  Gardner,  Miss  Clara  Endicott.  Mrs. 
Augustus  Hemsnway,  Mrs.  Louis  Airassiz. 
Miss  Edith  Eotch,  Miss  Annie  Warren.  Mrs. 
Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Mrs.  William  Appleton, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop  and  Mrs.  White  are 
the  patronesses  of  the  doll  show,  and  most 
of  them  were  present  yesterday  momtntr 
when  the  formal  opening  took  place.  The, 
children  and  older  people  are  delighted 
alike  at  the  really  beautiful  display,  and 
that  grand  charity,  the  blind  kindergarten, 
ought  to  reap  rich  benefit.  Mr.  Edwin 
Stearns  is  the  manager. 
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The  doll  show,  which  is  opened  to-day,  will 
claim  the  attention  of  Boston  society  for  a  short 
time  at  least,  and  it  is  quite  the  thing  to  attend 
the  exhibition  of  these  dolls,  whici  have  as- 
sumed a  position  of  great  importance  latelv. 
Already  much  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
these  little  ones.  Mrs.  Cleveland  has  contributed 
a  doll  which  will  be  the  object  of  much  admira- 
tion and  attention.  It  is  tastefully  attired  in  a 
•  beautiful  white  dress,  made,  it  is  said,   from 

F,'-eKef  Si  btl  wedd'nK  gown.     The  doll   con- 
tributed by  Miss  May  Motte   Smith  will  be  con- 
.  spicuons  on  account  of  its  fantastic  costume.    It 
represents  a  native  of  Hawaiian. 
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CHARITY  DOLLS'   RECEPTION. 


Tlie  Oolden  Tressed  Beauties  Greeted 
oy  Many  Friends. 

Last  evening  a  few  friends  were  invited 
to  take  a  preliminary  peep  at  the  dolls  that 
are  to  be  exhibited  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  blind.  The  ladies 
were  all  prepared  for  their  visitors,  and 
smiled  in  the  most  cordial  way  under  their 
brown  and  golden  tresses.  They  listened 
to  praises  of  themselves  in  the  most  uncon- 
cerned fashion,  and  refused  to  blush  at 
compliments  that  would  have  confused  the 
most  hardened  society  belle. 

But  it  was  a  pretty  sight— long  tables 
filled  with  dolls,  big  and  little,  dark  and 
fair,  simple  and  elaborate,  all  fresh-faced 
and  smilmg.  One  of  the  first  things  that 
greeted  the  visitor's  eyes  was  the  old  dis- 
trict schoolhouse,  with  its  rude  benches 
and  its  bare  walls.  The  stern  schoolmaster, 
with  the  pocket  of  his  wrinkled  alpaca  coat 
filled  with  switches,  is  devoting  his  atten- 
tion to  a  barefooted  little  girl  with  ink- 
stained  pantalettes,  while  the  pupils  are 
amusing  themselves  by  whispering  and 
otherwise  "cutting  up."  This  is  really  very 
amusing,  and  always  attracts  attention. 

The  Is  ew  York  dolls  are  all  in  place,  and 
the  Boston  dolls  are  beginning  to  arrive, 
but  the  time  of  notice  has  been  rathershort, 
so  it  will  be  a  few  days  still  before  all  are 
in.  There  are  enough  now  for  a  very  beau- 
tiful exhibition. 

Mrs.  Cleveland's  doll  stands  fast  upon  the 
wall  on  the  left  as  the  visitors  enter,  and 
next  that  is  Mrs.  Harrison's.  Lillian  Rus- 
sell's is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
and  is  dressed  in  a  Nadjy  costume,  all  black. 

Corinne  has  a  beautiful  doll  in  pale  blue 
brocade  and  pearl  white.  Mrs.  Kendal  is 
represented  by  a  sweet  faced  doll,  dressed 
as  "Kate  Verity." 

Among  the  dolls  that  have  been  loaned 
for  the  exhibition  is  a  wooden  doll,  that 
was  purchased  in  1768,  and  been  the  play- 
thing of  five  generations.  It  is  a  quaint 
doll,  and  will  attract  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. A  doll  with  a  face  made  of  dried 
apple  has  been  sent  by  an  old  lady  over  TO 
years  of  age.  She  in;>  de  it  herself .  There  are 
eccentric  dolls,  as  well  as  beautiful  ones, 
and  the  exhibition  is  entirely  novel  and 
well  worth  seeing. 

The  public  will  be  admitted  this  morning. 
at  10  o'clock,  and  the  exhibition  will  con- 
tinue until  ten  days  before  Christinas, 
when  the  dolls  will  be  sold  at  auction. 
Notice  will  ba  made  of  the  days  when  the 
children  from  the  kindergarten  will  be 
present.  This  evening  the  oa.nd  from  the 
school  at  South  Boston  will  be  present  and 
play.       
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DOLLS  flilESSEl)  BY  CEIirJMITIES 

On  Exhibition  for  the  Banefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten ior  the  Blind. 

Large  dolls,  small  dolls,  boy  dolls,  girl  dolls 
and  all  kinds  of  dolis  at  177  Tremont  St., 
where  was  opened  this  morning  at  10  o'clock 
the  doll  show  for  tlie  benefit 
of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 
The  very  first  doll  to  the  left  as  one  enters  is 
the  one  dressed  by  Mrs.  President  Harrison.  It 
is  a  short.blonde  doll,  dressed  in  drab  gros  grain 
silk,  en  train,  with  the  skirt  covered  with 
lace.  Then  there  is  one  dressed  by 
Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland,  the  dress  being  made 
of  the  same  material  as  was  her  wedding  dress, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Childs  of  Philadelphia  has  dressed 
a  doli  in  blue.  "Buby  Bell"  occupies  a 
high  chair,  and  was  given  by  Mrs.  Wymers  of 
New  It'ork.  Mrs.  Vice-President  Morton  is 
another  contributor.  The  doli  she 
sent  is  dressed  in  a  lavender  gros  grain 
silk  suit.  "John  Alden"  was  dressed 
by  Saliie  1.  Coles  of  New  York. 
Lillian  Russell  contributes  one,  and  it  is 
dressed  in  M;ick  entire.  Miss  Ruth  Anne 
Smith,  granddaughter  of  Denman  Thompson, 
gives  a  doll  representing  a  young  girl  feeding 
chickens. 

The  "Deestrict  School"  is  another  feature  ol 
the  exhibit.  This  is  a  small  house  represent- 
ing tlie  old  school  days  hack  in  the  country. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  doll  is 
one  that  is  made  of  old  English 
oak.  This  is  placed  there  by  Mrs. 
M.  S.  Lanaley  of  Boston.  The  doll  was  pur- 
chased m  177a  by  Miss  Mary  Williams,  cousin 
of  Gov.  Sumner.  It  is  now  being  petted  by  the 
rrfti  generation  in  the  same  family.  The  ex- 
hibit is  well  worth  seeing  and  merits  a  gener- 
ous patronage. 


BEAUTIFUL,  DOLLS 


On  Exhibition  at  177  Tremont  Street  For 
the  Institute  For  the  Blind. 


The  Charity  Doll  Show  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  blind,  opens  this  morn- 
ing at  177  Tremont  street. 

Apart  from  the  worthy  motive  of  supplying 
another  erib  in  an  institute  which  would  like 
to  accommodate  more  of  the  many  appli- 
cants, the  show  itself  is  so  interesting  that  no 
one  should  forego  at  least  one  visit. 
The  dolls  ranging  over  a  historic  period  from 
John  Alden  to  the  latest  society  belie, and  vary- 
ing in  height  from  two  inches  to  three  feet,  are 
wonderfully  and  beautifully  made,  and  in  all 
cases  the  dolls  are  dressed  with  an  artistic 
taste  worthy  the  emulation  of  a  Worth  or  any 
of  the  noted  Parisian  milliners.  Their  dresses, 
too,  are  not  mere  outward  show  for 
inquisitiveness  reveals  the  most  per-  I 
feet  quality  of  unuerclothing  so  | 
much  so  that  none  of  the  lady  dolls  ne  d  fear 
sudden  death  on  the  stieet. 

The  do'.l  which  will  probably  attraot  the 
most  attention  is  one  dressed  by  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  dress  beins  made  from  a  part 
of  her  wedding  dress.  The  doll  is  probably 
just  about  the  same  size  as  little  Ruth,  and 
thnugh,  of  coarse,  no  model  could  compare 
with  a  living  perfection,  the  con- 
test for  a  beauty  prize  would  other- 
wise be  hard  to  decide.  A  smaller  doll, 
but  one  of  the  most  perfectly  made 
in  the  show,  was  dressed  in  a  singularly  hean- 
tiful  dress  by  Mrs.  Harrison.  Mrs.  Levi  Mor- 
ton has  a  very  handiome  blonde  doll  in  the 
sho*  also  dressed  by  Ihe  exhibitor.  The  o  d- 
est  doll  in  the  show  is  one.  exhibited  by  Mrs. 
:M  S  Langley  of  Beacon  street.  It  was  pur- 
chased in  1773  by  Mrs.  Mary  Wilkins  (nee 
Sumner)  a  cousin  of  Governor  Increase  Sum- 
ner, and  built  of  good  old  English  oak.  has 
been  preserved  for  five  generations. 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway  has  on 
exhibition        a  nuumler        of        Indian 

dolls  each  one  having  some  special  signifi- 
cance, one  r.presenting  the  suo,  another 
t'e  moon,  anot;  er  a  horse  and  so  on.  Miss 
May  Mott  Smith,  daughter  of  the  minister  oi 
finance  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  has  a  doll  on 
exhibition  dressed  in  Hawaiian  costume. 
Oiher  dolls  speci  illy  noticeable  are  Kate 
Verity  loaned  by  Mrs.  Kendall,  Aunt  Abby 
by  Mrs.  Neil  Burgess,  a  ballet,  girl 
by  Geoige  Cayvnn,  Adi  Rehau  as 
Katherine,  Mrs.  Fnrman  as  Dr.  Bill. 
Cleopatra,  Rulh  Anue  Thompson,  grand- 
duaghter  of  Demman  Thompson,  feeding 
chick  ns  and  a  doll  handsomely  dressed  bv 
Redfern    Bios. 


A  special  feat-ire  of  interest  is  the  mo  lei  ol 
"The  Deestrict  School"  the  expressions  and 
attitudes  of  tjhi-  children  with  their  patched 
country  clothes,  presided  over  by  an  old  peda- 
gogue in  a  black  gown  beins  exctediuely  good. 

There  will  be  music  today  by  the  hand  of 
the  Perkins  institution  and  some  special  mu- 
sical   attraction  eai-h  evening  next  week. 

The  patrons  of  the  doll  show  are  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Hemeuwav,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Agns- 
siz,  Hiss  E.  L.  An  Irew,  Mrs.  William  Apple- 
tun.  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  Miss  Clara  T. 
Kndicott,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Miss  Olga 
Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,.  Miss  Laura 
Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Rotch,  Miss  Annie  C. 
Warren.  Mrs.  Saliie  Joy  White  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Winslow. 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    14,    1891. 


DOLLS    WHO   WORK    FOR    THE  BLIND, 

Famous    Puppets   to    tie    Seen    at    the 
Tremont-street  Show. 


Few  will  be  the  children  who  willingly  pass 
the  doll  show.  The  street  window  on  Tremont 
street  (No.  177)  will  prove  an  irresistable  attrac- 
tion for  all  small  girls  and  elder  ones  who  cher- 
ish a  liking  for  dolls.  Other  people  who  like  to 
see  what  is  going  on  and  gaze  at  dolls  with  a 
critic's  eye  will  go  too.  And  most  potent  at- 
traction of  all  in  Boston  and  to  Bostonians— 
everybody  will  pay  25  cents  apieoe  to  aid  the 
fund  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 

You  will  not  be  tempted  to  buy  when  you  en- 
ter. The  dolls  are  not  for  sale;  they  are  on 
exhibition,  and  a  gay  group  they  form.  The 
Boston  dolls  entering  this  show  are,  so  far, 
chiefly  ancestral  creatures  with  other  attrac- 
tions than  beauty.  Long  descent,  intellect,  age, 
literary  quality  or  ethnological  association  are 
delightfully  in  evidence  among  the  Boston  dolls 
that  are  sent  on  this  first  morning  of  the  show. 
Mrs.  Hemenway's  collection  of  Indian  dolls, 
dressed  by  Indian  mothers  for  their  children, 
a  snn-doll,  a  moon-doll,  etc.,  will  inter- 
est philanthropists  and  students  as  well 
as  children.  An  ancient  doll  whioh  has  been 
banged  about  and  adored  by  five  generations  of 
children  is  loaned  by  Mrs.  M.  S.  Langley  of 
Beacon  street.  It  is  an  everlasting  old  lady  of 
a  doll,  made  of  oak,  and  there  is  with  it  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  little  girl  who  plays  with  it  now. 
It  was  purohased  in  1773  by  Mary  Williams,  a 
cousin  of  Governor  Increase  Sumner.  Miss  Oc- 
tavia  Manson  sends  a  quaint  apple-faced  doll, 
and  there  is  a  card  with  it  marked  "aged  seven- 
ty four."  There  is  a  French  doll  in  Hawaiian 
costume  from  Mrs.  Mott  Smith,  and  little  Miss 
Pepper,  with  her  arms  full  of  dolls  to  give 
away,  iB  from  Mrs.  Lothrop  ("Margaret  Sid- 
ney"), and  there  is  a  big  blond  bride,  almost  as 
tall  as  a  real  bride,  from  Mrs.  Dame. 

The  dolls  that  were  in  the  New  York  char- 
ity show  are  very  gay  to  see.  The 
famouB  one  dressed   by  Mrs.   Cleveland   in  a 


flowered  plooa  of  her  wedding  gown,  bas  a 
group  about  it  all  the  time.  This  is  tho  only  doll 
in  tho  show  who  wears  corsets.  Mrs.  Harrison's 
doll  in  gray  silk  with  a  train  is  another  oentre 
of  interest.  Mrs.  L.  P.  Morton  Rave  a  tall  lady 
dressed  in  lavender  silk  with  a  white  train. 
Mrs.  Kendal's  "Kate  Verity,"  Georgia  Cay- 
van's  ballet  danocr,  Mrs.  Alfred  Thompson's 
Cleopatra,  the  Redfern  doll  with  its  silk  under- 
clothes, and  Ruth  feeding  chickens,  from  a 
granddaughter  of  Denman  Thompson,  are 
others  of  the  dozens  to  be  seen. 

The  district  school  with  its  master  with  a 
whip  is  a  pleasant  poep-show,  and  there  are 
numbers  of  dear  little  dolls  not  specially 
known  to  fame  found  by  admiring  children  to 
be  "too  darling  for  anything." 

The  Boston  women  officially  interested  in  the 
doll  show  are  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  C.  Agassiz,  Miss  K.  L.  Andrew,  Mrs. 
William  Appleton,  Mrs.  Maude  Howe  Elliott! 
Miss<Clara  T.  Endicott,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner, 
Miss  OJga  Gardner,  Mrs.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss 
Laura  Norcross,  Miss  Edith  Botch,  Miss  Annie 
C.  Warren,  Mrs.  Sallie  Joy  White  and  Miss 
Helen  Winslow. 


The 
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SATURDAY,  NOV.    14,  1891. 


DOLLS  BY  THE  DOZEN. 

Some  of  the  Distinguished  Personages 
of  Dolldom  Who  are  at  the  Charity 
Show  Which  Opens  Today. 

Big  dolls,  little  dolls,  white  dolls,  black 
dolls,  old  women,  young  men,  great  boys, 
cunning  babies,  brides  and  widows,  queens, 
princesses,  princes,  sailors,  soldiers,  famous 
women  and  everyday  people  are  some  of  the 
characters  represented  at  the  Charity  Doll 
Show,  which  opens  today  at  177  Tremont 
St;,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind. 

The  list  of  patronesses  include  Mrs. 
JThomas  Mack,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner,  Miss 
Endicott,  Mrs.  Sallie  Joy  White,  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Maud  Howe  Elliot,  and 
many  other  well-known  ladies  of  Boston. 

Dolls  liavo  been  contributed  and  loaned 
by  prominent  ladies  of  Washington,  Phila- 
delphia, New  York  and  Boston,  and  the 
whole  collection  makes  a  display  of  great 
interest  and  novelty. 

Probably  the  greatest  interest  centres 
around  the  doll  dressed  by  Mrs.  Grover 
Cleveland,  the  dress  being  made  from  rem- 
nants of  Mrs.  Cleveland's  wedding  dress, 
the  cloth  of  which  was  specially  woven  for 
her. 

It  is  of  white  corded   silk,  brocaded  in' 
fancy  silk,  the  designs  being  of  Mavrlowers 
and  arbutus.    It  is  cut  with  a  very  low  neck 
and  bordered  around   the  neck  with  real 
lace.    There.is  also  a  demi-train. 

This  is  the  only  doll  in  the  show  whose 
wardrobe  includes  corsets,  which,  with  all 
the  underclothing,  were  made  by  Mrs 
Cleveland.  I 

Near  by  is  another  doll  of  smaller  pronor-  I 
tions.  dressed  by  Mrs.  President  Harrison, 
and  the  material  for  this  is  made  from  the 
remnants  of  Mrs.  Harrison's  wedding  dress. 

It  is  of  lilac  corded  silk,  brocaded  with  a 
design  of  oak  leaves.  The  front  of  the  dress 
is  primmed  with  line  beading. 

A  representation  of  Cleopatra  is  a  mag- 
nificent figure,  rich  in  robes  of  gold  and  sli- 
ver. It  was  dressed  by  Capt.  Alfred  Thomp- 
son. 

Mrs.   Vice-President  Morton    donates  a  ; 
stately  blonde,  elegantly  attired  in  a  laven- 
der corded  silk  dress,  with   train  of  white 
brocaded  satin. 

Mrs  Madge  Kendal,  the  actress,  makes  a  ' 
doll    like    Kate  Verity,"  a  buxom   English 
brunette  in  a  bluish  house  dress. 

Miss  Georeie  Cay  van  sends  a  ballet 
dancer,  attired  m  pink  tights  and  pink  lace 
dress,  with  gilt  ornaments;  and  little 
Connive  sends  a  child  sweetly  attired  in 
light-blue  silk. 

One  of  the  real  curiosities  is  a  doll  made 
?L  knglis"  oak,  which  was  purchased  in 
1 1 7:i  by  Mrs.  Mary  Williams,  cousin  of  Gov 
Increase  Sumner.  It  has  withstood  the 
abuses  and  caresses  of  live  generations,  and 
is  now  in  good  condition. 

Another  old  doll  is  made  of  dried  apples 
and  is  dressed  in  sombre  black,  with  a  lace 
cap.  and  was  made  by  a  lady  74  years  old 
i  ll'/re.are  also  Indian  dolls,  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Augustus  Hemcuway.  and  Hawaiian 
dolls  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mott  Smith,  daughter  of 
the  minister  of  finance  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

Redfern  of  New  York  contributes  a  doll 
that  is  elegantly  attired.  A  coat  of  white 
flannel ..trimmed  with  white  corded  silk 
and  gilt  embroiderv.  has  a  fur  colKr  A 
lined  with  white  -silk,  and  is  a  work  of  art 

lhereisalso  a  "deestrict  school"  in  fu'.i 
blast.  All  the  seats  in  the  little  red  school- 
house  are  full  of  country  boys  and  girls  I 

Gingham  gowns  and  patched  overalls  are 
characteristic  features,  while  the  old  school- 
master is  propounding  the  three  k 's  and 
has  a  pocketful  of  birch  switches  to  enforce 
bis  precepts.  «■  ™  ouiuj  1.0 
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Address:—  West  Va.  Tablet, 

School  for  the  1).&  B., 
Romney,  West  Va. 

Saturday,  Nov.  IJf,  1891. 


Helen  Keller. 


Miss  Helen  Keller,  a  deaf  and  blind  girl 
i  of  Alabama,  has  been  educated  at  the 
\  S  Boston  school  for  the  Blind  and  become 
one  of  the  celebrities  of  this  Continents 
and  indeed,  oi  the  world.  Her  natural 
powers  promise  to  ma'ce  her  a  more 
wonderful  woman  than  the  late  Laura 
Bridgeman.  The  methods  employed  in 
the  instruction  of  the  Deaf,  known  as 
Oralism,  have  been  employed  with  won- 
derful success  in  her  education.  She  is 
said  to  speak  with  such  distinctness,  that 
she  is  able  to  render  recitations  before 
audiences  of  heariDg  persons,  to  their 
entile  satisfaction,  and  the  Boston  people 
do  not  cease  to  wonder,  as  they  listen  to 
the  articulate  speech  of  this  child  of 
misfortune  who  never  saw  the  "human 
face  divine,"  nor  "  heard  the  sweet  music 
of  speech." 

This  young  girl  is  one  of  four  pupils 
under  a  like  cloud  of  affliction,  who  are 
now  attracting  the  curious  to  the  S. 
Boston  school. 

When  the  patience  and  faith  of 
teachers  have  not  stopped  at  such  dif- 
ficulties as  have  confronted  them  in  the 
training  of  this  unfortunate  child,  what 
room  is  left  for  us  to  complain,  when  the 
"dull  boy"  or  "the  b-id  boy"  presents  him- 
sell  in  our  classes?  It  should  be  a  whole- 
some lesson  to  us  all,  and  help  us  to  be 
patient  under  so  much  more  favorable 
circumstances. 

Helen  Keller  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
press  in  behalf  of  the  deaf  and  blind 
children  of  Ala.,  and  the  Messenger  has 
reprinted  it  with  appropriate  comment. 
We  publish  it  below,  in  the  hope  that  its 
touching  pathos  may  do  our  people  gjod 
as  well  as  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
How  grateful  should  we  be,  that  so  few 
are  thus  doubly  afflicted,  and  that  so 
many  of  these  in  proportion  should  be 
capable  of  education. 
An  Appeal  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
op  Alabama. 

We  publish  below  a  letter  written  by 
Miss  Helen  Keller.  It  is  "An  Appeal  fur 
the  Deaf  and  Blind  children  of  Alabama. 
It  is  directed  to  her  father,  the  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  North  Alabamian, 
published  at  Tuscumbia,  and  was  written 
in  the  redemption  of  a  promise   made   to 


Mr.  J.  II.  Johnson,  Jr.  during  an  inter- 
view which  he  had  with  her  home  in 
August  last..     Jt  is  ii  derfultbat 

one  SO    young    and    who,    as    the     letter 
states,  can  neither  see  nor  hear,  should  be 
able  to  write  such  a  letter.  God's  beautiful 
world    i.-,      ■•brimful     of     beautiful      and  | 
interesting  things"  but  one  can    conceive  1 
of  no   more    beautiful     and     interesting 
thing     than    this      dear    little   girl — deaf 
and  blind     herself — writing   an  appeal  io 
behalf  of  others,  upon  whom  the  afflictive  j 
hand  of  Providence  has   been    laid,    for- 
getting self,    and    "happy    all    the    day 
long,"  "because   education    has   brought  | 
light  and  music  into  her  soul." 

Born  deaf  and  blind,  Miss  Keller  was 
educated  at  the  South  Boston  Institution 
for  the  blind.  Her  teacher,  Miss  A.  M. 
Sullivan,  born  blind  herself,  was  edu- 
cated as  a  blind  person  but  after  leaving 
school  was  restored  to  sight  by  surgical 
interference,  and  has  beeu  the  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  God  in  dc\  eloping  the 
mind  of  this  most  wonderfully  gilted 
child. 
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In  the  last  number  ot  the  Silent   World, 
an  experienced  teacher   in    the   Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  quotes   in  full   an    ima- 
ginary article,  whose  style  and  researches  | 
are  beyond  the  attainments  of  the   ordin- 
ary child  under  instruction  for   the  same 
length  of  time,  from  the    pen    of  a   con- 
genital deaf-mute  who  had  been  exclusive-  j 
ly  taught  early  in  youth  by  private  teachers  , 
not  familiar  with  the  sign    language  and 
for  several     years    by  the    oral  method, 
and    who      at     present,      is  pursuing   a 
course   of  study    in  a  Cincinnati    special 
school    with    ease,    and   over-ease    where 
his  fellow  hearing  students  are  concerned. 
Mr.  Kirkhuff,  then,    asks   if   deaf-mutes 
cannot  be  taught  without  the  aid  of  signs. 
In  reply  we  desire  to  say  that  we  enter- 
tain doubt,  as   to    the   implied    assertion 
that  the  boy  wrote  the  piece  unaided,   foi 
the    reason    that    the    best    graduates    cl 
the  best  oral  schools  have  not  shown  as 
masterly  a   command  'of     English     and 
of   the    powers   of  imagination.     Grant- 
;  mg,     however,     for    the    sake    of  argu- 
ment  that    the    premises   are   facts,    Mr. 
Kirkhuff    errs    in    the    application  of  the 
;  particular   to    the  universal.     It  nrist  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  combined    system 
does  not  give  as  much    individual    atten- 
tion to  the    pupils,    and    it  is,   therefore, 
decidely    unfair   as   it    is   misleading    to. 
parade   before    the   public   extraordinary 
attainments  which  wealth  alone   confers. 
In  his  eagerness  *o  advocate   the    method 
for  the  individual,  one  is  apt  to  overlook 
|  the   fruit  of  the  system    fot    the   benefit 
of     the     greatest   number,    and    also   to 
lose  sight    of    its   general    utility.     The 
teacher     of   the     wonderful     little    Miss 
Helen    A.    Keller     was    herself    once    a 
blind  pupil  of  the  school  with  which   she 
subsequently  became  connected  as  teacher 
having  had  in    the   meantime   her  afflic- 
tion relieved  by  surgical  operation.     It  is 
conceded  on  every  hand  that    the  attain- 
ments of  Laura  Bridgeman,  who  was  not 
taught  by  a  Miss   Sullivan,    are   being   e- 
clipsed  by  those  of  Miss  Helen  A.  Keller. 
So  much  for  the  refutation  of   the    value 
of      teachers    getting     into     "complete 
j  sympathy   with     their  pupils"'   or     "the 
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clearest  compiehension  of  the  work- 
ings of  theii  pupils'  minds"  by  means  of 
skilful  handling  of  the  appropriate  meth- 
ods. What,  in  this  connection,  is  true 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  or  any  other 
afflicted  ones  is  also  true  in  the 
instruction  of  the  deaf.  In  summing 
up  we  desire  to  uphold  the  wisdom  of 
the  old  saw,  "make  haste  slowly",  and 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  takes  years 
for  every  thing  to  grow  to  artificial  per- 
fection. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

BOSTON,  NOVEMBER  15,  1891. 


2tJELISH£D  EV£SY  SIRICA  Y  25  THE  SEAR. 


The  Doll  Show  promises  to  he  a  daisy. 
No  woman,  even  though  she  lives  to  he 
three  score  and  ten,  ever  gets  beyond  a 
sneaking  fondness  for  this  make-believe 
humanity  of  her  childish  days.  This  year 
there  has  been  a  noteworthy  exhibition  of 
dolls  of  all  times  and  decrees  in  Holland, 
and  it  seems  the  craze  which  it  has 
inspired  is  spreading,  not  merely  in  Europe, 
out  over  to  America,  .where  Dolly  has  long 
Tteigned  supreme.  All  the  world  loves  a 
lover  and— a  doll. 


MONDAY,    NOVEMBER    16,    1891. 


"The   doll  and  the  dollar!"    Maythefirst 

win   the  second  at  the  doll  show  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind. 


TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    17,    1891. 


Among:  the  Charity  Dolls  Again. 

In  spite  of  the  limp  and  depressing  weather 
this  morning,  the  miniature  ladies  at  the  doll 
show  were  as  crisp  and  smiling  as  ever.  One 
wise  maiden,  indeed,  had  even  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  come  in  a  mackintosh  and  cap  and 
hood,  looking  with  prim  superiority  on  her 
unfortunate  sisters,  incongruously  dressed  in 
silks  and  satins.  Within  the  last  day  or 
two  a  large  number  of  new  and  curious 
dolls  have  been  added  to  the  exhibition. 
Among  them  are  three  Mohammedan  women, 
representing  the  different  styles  of  costume. 
The  street  dress  consists  of  what  looks  like  a 
great  deal  of  black  calico,  swathed  carelessly 
about  the  body,  and  a  hem-stitched  pillow-case 
pinned  over  the  face.  Indoors  the  pillow-case 
is  done  away  with  and  the  black  calico  is 
changed  to  long  lengths  of  flowered  cambric, 
falling  on  each  side  of  the  head.  Another  at- 
traction is  a  queer  little  creature  in  Mexican 
costume,  with  real  hair  and  sandals.  Next 
to  her  stands  a  very  faded  and  forlorn 
Indian  baby.  Then  there  is  a  charming  Lord 
Fauntleroy  with  his  lip3  parted  just  ready  to 
say  "Dearest,''  and  the  "companion  doll"  of 
Miss  Effie  E.  Cummings,  author  of  "Rock-a-by 
Baby."  Marguerite  is  a  rather  sedate,  middle- 
aged  little  figure  whom  even  Mephistopheles 
would  find  it  hard  to  recognize. 

Miss  Georgia  Cayvan  has  sent  a  serious-eyed 
flaxen  beauty,  wonderfully  dressed  in  pink  as  a 
ballet  girl.  The  stage  is  further  represented  by 
another  blonde,  made  up  as  "Nadjy,"  from  Lil- 
lian Russell.  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  are  ap- 
propriately facing  each  other,  the  latter  having 
arrived  yesterday  with  the  card  of  "Bill"  Nye. 

This  afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neil  Burgess  and 
their  company  will  bring  in  the  big  dolly  that 
is  an  exact  counterpart  of  Aunt  Abby  in  "the 
County  Fair."  A  good  deal  of  trouble  has  been 
taken  to  make  the  imitation  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble.and  the  delay  about  exhibiting  it  has  arisen 
from  some  difficulty  in  getting  side  combs  for 
the  quaint  peruke. 


long  line  of  many  generations,  and  now  that  it 
has  arrived  at  its  preset  high  state  of  bewilder- 
ing variety  aud  perfection,  they  feel  that  the 
promises  of  life  are  definitely  enlarged.  Only 
those  who  have  been  through  it  all  for  them- 
selves can  understand  the  broad,  deep  place 
that  this  toy  holds  in  the  baby's  heart,  and  how 
the  childish  imagination  beautifies  it,  or  repro- 
duces by  its  means  all  the  pleasures  and  sor- 
rows of  infantile  existence.  George  Eliot  ap- 
preciated this  last  feeling  when  she  made  poor 
little  Maggie  Tulliver  find  the  outlet  for  her 
rages  by  driving  nails  into  a  hairless,  wooden 
skull. 

Then  too,  the  doll  is  significant,  not  only  for 
its  wide  and  curious  history,  but  because  in  the 
great  progress. of  civilization  it  has  kept  pace 
with  more  serious  things  until  today  its  evolu. 
tion  is  an  event  to  bo  proud  of.  Not  that  it  has 
ever  been  treated  lightly  as  a  thing  of  no  ac- 
count. On  the  contrary,  Tacitus  in  his  time 
told  the  Germans  that  far  back  in  gray  an. 
tiquity  their  ancestors  were  in  the  habit  of 
burying  with  the  dead  the  objects  dearest  to 
them,  and  subsequent  excavations  made  at 
Nuremberg,  during  the  last  centnry,  have 
brought  to  light  a  veritable  doll's  house  and 
various  clay  figures,  proved  to  be  the  play- 
things of  the  little  ancient  Germans,  whose 
failings  and  feelings  were  not,  after  all,  very 
different  from  those  of  the  present  small  Amer- 
ican. 

It  was  in  about  800  A.  D.  that  the  Importance 
of  the  doll  was  fully  demonstrated  by  a  rigorous 
and  orthodox  persecution  carried  on  against  it 
in  the  Church.  To  play  with  one  was  strictly 
forbidden,  since,  as  "children  of  the  devil,'' 
they  were  destructive  to  the  soul,  and  all  those 
ancient  customs  in  which  they  had  any  part- 
such  as  the  sacrificing  of  a  doll  to  Venus  on  the 
morning  of  marriage  to  indicate  that  the  bride 
had  put  away  childish  things— were  likewise 
strictly  prohibited. 

But  even  this  horoic  treatment  failed  to  ac- 
complish its  object  or  stifle  the  progressive 
instinct  in  the  disgraced  ones,  for  when  art  and 
wealth  began  to  centre  in  the  French  capital, 
those  dollies  of  aristocratic  pretensions, abandon- 
ing their  more  plebeian  companions,  promptly 
migrated  from  Germany,  and  in  due  course  be- 
came thorough  Parisians  from  the  top  of  their 
fuzzy  perukes  to  the  pointed  toes  of  their  tiny 
slippers.  An  d  then  it  wa3  that  the  really  serious 
destiny  of  the  doll  began.  In  the  absence  of 
fashion  journals,  and  limited  by  difficulties  in 
transportation,  the  French  modiste  turned,  in 
his  despair,  to  this  little  lay  figure.  Gowned  in 
the  most  ravishing  costume  then  a  la  mode,  he 
sent  her  out  into  the  distant  provinces  to  excite 
imitation  and  inculcate  extravagance  in  all 
womenkind.  As  an  outcome  of  this,  the  most 
luxurious  dames  had  models  made  after  their 
own  measurement  and  sent  to  town  to  befitted ; 
and  in  this  way  the  French  doll  came  to  take 
precedence  over  all  other  dolls,  and  to  mean 
even  now  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  word  of 
power. 

From  a  graver  point  of  view  a  German  writer 
has  suggested  that  the  doll  may  have  a  real 
psychical  importance.  He  advances  the  theory 
that  by  the  way  a  child  handles,  caresses,  cares 
for  or  neglects  it.  a  correct  idea  may  be  gath- 
ered of  the  growth  of  character,  and  in  corrobo- 
ration of  this  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  doll  is  most  popular  in  those  countries 
where  the  domestic  and  maternal  instinct  is  the 
strongest.  Altogether  the  story  of  these  min- 
iature ladies  appears  to  have  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance than  the  unthinking  would  imagine. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18,  1891. 


A    BIT    OF    DOLL    HISTORY. 

To  children  here  in  Boston  the  opening  of  the 
doll  show  seems  very  much  like  the  creation  of 
a  new  world  on  a  small  scale.  What  they  are 
to  their  parents,  in  the  way  of  experiences  and 
anxieties,  the  doll  has  been  to  them  through  a 


+++ 
There  is  nothing  prettier  in  town  than  the 
doll  show  in  behalf  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind,  at  No.  177  Tremont  street.  The  country 
school,  with  the  old-fashioned  desks,  and  the 
boys  on  their  side  and  the  girls  on  theirs,  and 
the  shock-headed  boy  in  calico  waist  and  long 
trousers  standing  out  to  recite  his  lesson,  is 
alone  worth  the  prico  of  admission;  and  that 
makes  no  account  of  the  dolls1  dressed  by  Mrs. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Lillian  Russell,  Neil 
Burgess  and  other  distinguished  ladies.  Posi- 
tively the  most  remarkable  doll  in  the  collec- 
tion is  the  old  lady  with  the  dried-apple  face.  It 
is  a  piece  of  realistic  sculpture  that  no  artist  in 
Boston  could  excel.  The  old  lady  has  character, 
and  idiosyncracies,  and  real  notions  in  her,  be- 
hind that  queer  wizened  face.  The  hundred-year- 
old  doll,  solidly  made  of  English  oak,  was  the 
sort  to  have  when  one  couldn't  get  a  new  doll 
tomorrow  if  she  smashed  one  today.  The  epoch 
of  heartless  illusory  sawdust  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived, when  that  doll  was  made.  Dolls  reflect 
the  ways  of  their  mistresses,  and  so  the  dolls  of 
the  present  day  are  pretty  and  airy  and  smart, 
J  but  not  solid.  Of  course,  among  the  dolls  of 
I,  the  day,  there  are  high-bred  dolls  and  vulgar 
!  dolls ;  dolls  that  belong  to  the  four  hundred,  and 
dolls  that  belong  to  the  dressed-up  hoi  polloi. 
The  boy-dolls  are,  of  course,  very  girlified  little 
boys.  The  boy's  idea  of  a  boy  is  never  repre- 
sented in  a  doll.    If  a  boy_  ever,  by  any  eccen- 


tricity or  weakness,  wants  to  play  with  a  doll, 
it  is  never  a  boy  doll.  Boys  have  been  known 
who,  in  secret  moments,  would  steal  away  into 
some  place  where  they  thought  they  wouldn't 
be  observed,  and  play  with  a  doll;  but  cases  of 
this  sort  are  extremely  rare. 

+  +  +       _    . 

...."Aunt  Abby,"  at  the  doll  show,  is  another 
attraction  of  this  charming  charity  exhibition. 

While  the  doll  show  is  very  pretty  and 

unique,  most  of  the  dolls  are  from  New  York 
and  will  have  to  be  returned.  What  the  com- 
mittee of  the  doll  show  wants  is  that  Boston 
people  should  bring  in  dolls— dressed,  of  course 
—to  be  sold  by  auction  the  two  days  before 
ChristmaB.  They  don't  seem  to  understand  this 
very  well.  Yet  in  this  way  they  can  greatly 
help  the  cause  of  tho  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 


%BBtmx  ga%  #krk. 


THURSDAY,  NOV.  19. 


— The  doll  show  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  at  3  77  Tremont 
St.,  has  caught  the  popular  fancy  a,:d  new 
acquisitions  are  being  made  daily. 

— Two  great  audiences  witnessed  the 
"Old  Homestead."  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
yesterday.  Among  the  number  at  the 
matinee  were  pupils  of  the  Perkins'  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
entertainment  with  as  much  zest  a-s  did 
those  who  were  more  fortunate.  As  the 
run  of  the  "Old  Homestead"  will  positively 
close  on  the  28t'.r  inst.,  those  who  want  to 
call  on  Uncle  Joshua  should  do  so  without 
delay. 


THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER    19,    1891. 


Recent  Additions  to  the  Doll  Show. 

Daily  additions  are  being  made  to  the  charity 
doll  show  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind> 
now  being  held  at  177  Tremont  street,  and  to- 
night the  Electric  Trio  will  furnish  music  on 
guitar,  banjo  and  mandolin.  An  entire  negro 
family,  a  doll  seventy-five  years  of  age  and  a 
number  of  finely  dressed  dolls,  were  received 
yesterday.  This  exhibition  is  proving  a  great 
treat  for  the  young  people,  who  are  admitted 
free  up  to  ten  years  of  age.  The  older  people 
are  as  interested  in  the  dresses  ot  the  finer  dolls 
as  the  younger  ones  are  in  the  dolls  themselves 
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THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1891. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  DOLL  SHOW. 

New  acquisitions  are  daily  being  made  to  the 
Charity  Doll  Show  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind,  now  being  held  at  177 
Tremont  street,  and  among  the  latest  are  dolls 
dressed  by  the  members  of  Neil  Burgess's  com- 
pany, a  negro  family  and  a  doll  75  years  of  age, 
loaned  by  Miss  Derby.  The  Electric  Trio  have 
kindly  volunteered  their  services  for  the  musi- 
cal portion  of  tho  entertainment  this  evening. 


Nearly  Half  a  Million  of  Dollars 
Given  to  Charities. 


The  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal the  Kesiduary  Legatee, 


H.  P.  Burnham,  the  well-known 
who  died  last  week,  left  an 
at  about  $1,000,000. 
hied  this  morning  in  the 
and  in  it  he  makes 
public  bequests,  among 
which  are  $40,000  to  his  native  town 
of  Essex,  $20,000  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  sums  varying  from 
$5000  to  $10,000  to  various  well-known  charita- 
ble and  other   institutions  in  and  about  Boston. 


Mr.  T.  O. 
bookseller 
estate       valued 
His     will     was 
Probate       office, 
a     number      of 


irfves       about       8150,- 
luests    an-. 

Irl    l>. 

I'rary  nse     of     its    inhabitants; 

t  tlio  further  sum 
of  820,000  in  trust,  to  Invest  and  been  in- 
vested   in    some    safe    security,    the    Income 

whereof  shall  annually  be  expended  by  u B 

cits  of  said  town  forthe  purchaseof  books  for 
said  library,  for  the  freo  use  of  its  lit 
habitants;  to  the  As  lum  for  the  K  lief  ol  ■■ 
Indigent  Females  in  Boston,  82000;  toths   Bos 

ton  Provident  Association,  86000;  to  the  Hi i 

for  Aged  Men   in  said.  Boston.  810,000;  to  the 
?.oston    Dispensary,   82000;  to  the   Children's 
Hospital  In  said  Boston.  S6000;  to  the  Children's 
Iloim  on  Tyler  street  in  said  Boston,  86000;  to 
ioston   Lyinqr-in    Hospital,   scooo;  to  tho 
Consumptives'     Homo    in    Boston,    82000;    to 
v    England  Hospital  for  Women   and 
Children     in     Boston,     $2000;    to     the     Per- 
kins    Institution     and     Massachusetts     Asy- 
lum     for      the      Blind,      85000;      to      the 
husetts  Society  for   Aiding  Discharged 
Convicts,      S200O;      to     the     Massachusetts 
School      for       Idiotic       and     Feolilo     Mindod 
n,         $5000;         to         tho        Asylum 
anil   Farm    School    for  Indigent  Boys,   85000; 
to  the  Washlngtonian  Homo  in  Boston.  850Q0; 

Institute  of  Techu 
810,000;  to  Tufts  College,  $10,000;   to  the  Mas' 
altural     Col  lego  at  Amherst, 

'.',  18'  G,  and  the  i 
tors     named  essrs.     Lemuel     Shaw 

and  Jeremiah  Colburn  of  Boston.  It  is 
provided,  also,  that  to  facilitate  tho  settlement 
oi  the  estate  the  executors  shall  sell  and 
dispose  of  the  entire,  stock  in  trade  of 
books  immediately  upon  his  decease.  Tho 
■iil.io  and  remainder  of  the  estate 
after  the  payment  of  the  several  bequests 
and  all  debts  and  charges  is  bequeathed  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  income  to 
be  dovoted  annually  to  the  support  of  free  beds 
at  the  hospital. 
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•     l'AMOUS  BLIN'D  MEN. 

!  From  the  beginning  of  history  there 
have  been  blind  poets,  musician's,  rulers 
and  statesmen.  The  majestic  measures 
ot  the  sightless  Homer,  "the  blind  old 
poet  ot  Scio's  rooky  isle,"  the  fiery  and 
impassioned  stanzas  of  Ossian  and  the 
high  and  heroic  epics  of  Milton  will 
ever  appeal  to  the  heart  which  echoes 
responsive  to  the  emotions  of  hope  and 
love  and  courage. 

In  the  walks  of  learning  blindness 
has  seemed  to  prove  no  drawback  Di- 
pdorus,  the  Stoic  (100  B.C.),  "guide,  phi- 
losopher and  friend"  of  Cicero,  was  a 
famous  teacher  of  geometry.  The 
famous  Didymus  (A.  D.  313-398)  filled 
tor  many  years  the  chair  of  theology  in 
the  school  of  Divinity  of  Alexandria 
and  was  the  author  of  a  multitude  of 
valuable  works  on  history  and  theology 
It  is  said  that  St.  Anthony,  the  hermit,' 
was  filled  with  astonishment  that  so 
profound  a  scholar  should  regret  the 
lack  ot  a  sense  "which  we  possess  only 
in  common  with  gnats  and  ants." 

James  Shegkins,  who  died  in  the  lat- 
ter part  ot  the  sixteenth  century,  tau«ht 
physics  and  philosophy  at  Tubengen  for 
nearly  a  score  of  years  and  left  many 
works  on  different  brandies  of  science 
Ihe  ascetic  St,  Simon  would  have  pro- 
nounced him  a  man  after  his  own  heart 
since  he  steadfastly  refused  to  have  aii 
operation  performed,  although  assured 
of  its  success,  since  he  "did  not  wish  to 
be  compelled  to  see  things  which  might 
appear  offensive  or  ridiculous  " 
A  l.ookentitled  "An  Historical  and  Gc- 
i  .grapl  1 1  ca  1  Accou  n  t  oftheRiver  Amazon' 
contains  a  faithful  chart    which  is   re- 
markable from  the  fact  that  its  design- 
er, who  was  the  author  of  the  book°as 
well,  Field    Marshal  Count  de  Hagen, 
was  totally  blind  when  the  book  Wis 


written. 
The     great     mathematical*,     Ruler 

(17071-783),  lost  bis  sight  when  past 
fifty  years  of  age,  but  after  this  mis- 
fortune wrote  works  which  have  been 
translated  into  almost  every  civilized 
language.  He  was  elected"  honorary 
momberof  the  Academy  of  Science  <if 
Paris,  and  received  various  prizes  from 
scientific  bodies,  among  them  one  for 
an  essay  on  the  inequalities  of  planetal 
motion. 

Among  other  noted  blind  scholars 
was  John  Cough  (1749-1825),  the  cele- 
brated botanist,  mathematician  and 
philosopher.  It  is  said  that  near  the 
elose  of  his  life  a  rare  plant  was  given 
him  for  examination,  when  heat  once 
gave  its  naine,  stating  that  he  bad  met 
it  once  before,  fifty  years  previously. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Saunderson  (1682-1739), 
the  friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
his  successor  as  Lucas,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Cambridge  University, 
was  totally  blind  ;  yet  he  became  'a 
member  of  the  Royal, Society;  was  mad.' 
doctor  of  laws  at  the  request  of  King 
George  II,  and  wrote  many  valuable 
mathematical  works. 

Dr.  Henry  Moyes  (1750-1809),  the 
celebrated  lecturer  on  optics,  was  him- 
self blind  from  infancy  ;  but  on  one  oc- 
casion he  was  overturned  in'  a  stage- 
coach on  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  aiid 
the  drivers  and  passengers;  with  their 
full  complement  of  eyes,  had  to  ask  his 
assistance,  and  under  bis  direction  the 
coach  and  horses  were  extricated  from 
the  ditch. 

Mr.  Davidson,  the  inventor  of  the 
apparatus  for  removing  fire-dam])  from 
mines,  was  a  celebrated  chemist,  and 
despite  his  blindness,  carried  out  most 
complicated  experiments,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  who  saw  him.  He  had  pre- 
viously fitted  himself  for  the  ministry  J 
bid  the  judges  decided  that  bis  misfor-| 
tune  prevented  him  from  undertaking 
clerical  duties.  The  question  might 
well  be  put  as  to  which  were  the  really 
blind  ones. 

Dr.  Nelson,  of  Rutgers  College,  in 
spite  of  total  blindness,  was  a  most  suc- 
cessful classical  teacher.  Artman  re- 
lates that  on  one  occasion,  while  he 
was  a  student,  a  dispute  arose  between 
Mr.  Nelson  and  the  professor  as  to  the 
construction  of  a  certain  sentence, 
when  the  professor  exclaimed.  "You 
must  confess,  sir,  that  the  comma 
shows  conclusively  that  my  view  is 
correct." 

Slightly  coloring  and  turning  his 
sightless  eyeballs  toward  the  book 
which  be  mechanically  held  in  his 
hand,  young  Nelson  replied  ;  I  beg  to 
inform  you,  sir,  that  in  my  Heine's 
edition  it  is  a  colon." 

Soon  after  Mr.  Nelson  started  a  class- 
ical school,  which  soon  became  the  best 
patronized  in  the  country,  and  as  Dr. 
Griffin  says,  "he  succeeded  in  placing 
classical  education  on  higher  grounds'? 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries had  done,  and  felt  proud 
to  think  that  he  was,  in  some  measure, 
a  benefactor  to  that  college  which  a 
few  years  before  he  had  entered  in 
poverty  and  quitted  in  blindness." 

In  the  realms  of  natural  history  one 
would  hardly  expect  to  find  the  'blind 
eminent,  yet  Francis  Huber,  a  Swiss 
(1750-1831)  was  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thorities on  bee-keeping.  He  conduct- 
ed investigations  for  many  years,  aid- 
ed by  his  wife,  and  published  several 
valuable  works  on  the  subject  of  the 
origin  and  formation  of  wax,  the 
swarming  Of  bees;  etc.,  which  won  for 
him  recognition  from  the  foremost  sci- 
entific soceties  of  Europe. 

A  volume  of  travels  by  a  blind  man, 
descriptive  of  people  and  scenery, 
would  seem  to  he  incredible  ;  yet  James 
Holman,  an  ex-lieutenant  or  the  Royal 
English  navy  was  the  author  of  such  a 
book,  published  in  1825,  describing  his 
travels  through  Austria,  Poland, 
Saxony,  Prussia,  Hanover,  Russia  and 
Siberia.  Nor  was  this  the  limit  of  his 
travel,  since  at  various  times  he  visited 
most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  East  Indies  and  the 
American     continent. 


and 
Nearly 


thi 


whole  civilized  world  was  traversed  by 
this  indefatigable  blind  voyager,  who 
added  U>  his  enterprise  the  ability  to 
describe  in  glowing  and  cultivated 
words  the  wonders  be  bad  "seen." 

One  might  dwell  much  longer  upon 
the  subject  without  exhausting  the  acts 
which  are  recorded  about  the  blind 
Who  have  shown  literary  or  scientific 
activity.  The  list  of  authors,  poets, 
clergymen,  teachers,  and  even  doctor.' 
and  '  lawyers,  is  one  of  surprising 
magnitude. 

In  mechanical  and  industrial  pur- 
suits, some  of  the  must,  painstaking 
work  lias     been     accomplished  by    the 

bling.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
blind  painists  and'  musicians,  the 
typewriter  is  already  running  into  ex- 
tensive use  among  the  blind,  and  being 
seamstresses,  embroiderers,  lace- 
makers,  etc.,  are  not  rarities. 

The  pathetic  story  of  the  blind  King 
of  Bohemia,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Creecy,  is  more  than  rivaled  by  the  il- 
lustrious Trocsnow,  better  known  as 
Zisca,  the  great  Bohemian  patriot  and 
reformer.  'Early  in  his  military  career 
he  lost  an  eye,  and  at  the  siege  of  Rudy 
an  arrow  destroyed  the  other.  On- 
daunted  by  this  misfortune,  he  rose 
from  his  bed  of  suffering  and  again  led 
his  armies  to  victory. 

After  many  campaigns  his  forces 
compelled  the  Emperor  Slgismuud  to 
grant  all  their  demauds  and  peace  was 
proclaimed.  A  grateful  people  sought 
to  place  him  ou  the  throne,  but  he  had 
no  ambition  save  to  serve  his  country, 
and  advised  the  formation  of  a  republic. 

It  is  natural  to  think  of  the  sailor  in 
connection  with  the  soldier,  and,  mar- 
velous though  it  may  seem,  in  William 
Talbot,  of  Tipperary,  born  about  1780, 
is  an  instance  of  a  blind  sailor.  For 
four  years  Talbot  followed  the  sea,  go- 
ing aloft  in  any  weather  without  fear. 
— Boston  Globe. 
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FRIDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  20,  1S91. 

T  

THE  DOLL  SHOW. 
The  Ele«trie  Trio  furnished  an  excellent 
programme  at  the  doll  show  for  the  benefit  of 
the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  now  being  held 
at  177  Trewont  street,  last  evening.  Yester- 
day the  Indian  dolls  collected  by  Professor 
Fewkes  were  placed  in  position  and  attracted 
considerable  attention.  They  are  loaned  by 
Mrs.  Augustas  Hemenway,  and  each  doll  has 
its  correct  title  attached.  Each  has  a  special 
significance  and  hence  are  instructiye  as  well 
as  interesting. 


FRIDAY,     NOVEMBER    20,    1891. 


Have  you  dressed  a  doll  for  the  little  sight- 
less children?  The  money  from  sale  of  Boston 
dolls  contri  ;>uted  for  the  purpose,  to  take  place 
for  two  days  before  Christmas,  will  all  go  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 


SATURDAY,    NOVEMBER    21,    1391. 


A  Veteran  Doll  on  Exhibition. 

One  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  doll  sho-sr 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  lor  the 
Blind,  at  177  Tremont  street,  was  a  doll  which 
has  the  distinction  of  having  been  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
She  is  dressed  in  a  silk  American  flag  and  in 
1862  was  raffled  for  tho  benefit  of  an  Iowa 
regiment.  Two  dolls  made  out  of  corn  husks 
arrived  yesterday.  The  charity  is  a  worthy  one 
and  should  be  patronized  by  all. 
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PROVIDENCE     JOURNAL. 
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MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS. 


Home    Concerts    and  Vocalists    and    In- 
strumentalists.—Musicianly  Gossip. 

""TjKIENDS  of  C.  Albertus  Howlana,  the 
(gy  blind  musician  of  tliis  city,  and 
other  musicians  will  be  pleased  to 
near  of  his  continued  successes  while 
studying  abroad.  A  letter  sent  to  tills 
country  by  a  gentleman  who  has  heard  him 
play  at  Munich  where  he  in  studying,  says  : 

"You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  first 
honors  to  organ  playine  have  been  awarded  at 
toe  Conservatory  to  a  young  American  by  the 
name  of  Howland,  whose  performances  are  the 
more  remarkable  that  he  is  obliged  to  render 
ever  piece  ot  his  large  repertory  without  his 
notes.  To  the  slow-going  Germans  he  is  a  source 
of  constant  wonder  and  surprise,  as  he  passes 
alone  through  the  streets  of  Munich  on  his  way 
to  the  Musikschule  and  the  Court  Theatre,  and 
he  htas  been  the  recipient  of  special  attention 
and  recognition  on  the  part  of  bis  instructor,  the 
theorist  and  composer,  Kheinberger,  who  predicts 
for  him  a  most  successful  future.  His  work 
iu  the  Conservatory  will  be  completed  during 
the  coming  year,  and  I  hope  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  "of  hearing  his  admirable  rendering 
of  the  gifint  fugues  and  toccatas  of  good  old 
John  Sebastian  Each.'1 

Mr.  Howland  graduated  from  the  School 
for  the  Blind  tit  South  Boston  in  1887,  and 
then  studied  under  Prof.  Bacrman  for 
two  years.  He  went  to  Europe  and  en- 
tered the  Conservatory  at  Munich,  and  Is 
now  taking  a  post-graduate  course  In 
organ  and  piano  playing,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  theory  of  music,  and  will 
return,   to   this  countrv  in   1892. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 
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The  dollies  are  now  having  it  all  their 
own  way  at  the  show,  and  fairly  taking  in- 
fantile Boston  by  storm.    Many  of  them  are 
objects  of  excited  criticism,  while  others 
capture  the  beholder  with  a  glance,  and  so 
arouse  the  passion  of  love  that  it  is  a  mercy 
they  are  not  carried  off  bodily  by  their  ad- 
mirers.   It  is  a  if  act  worthy  of  mention  that 
hlondes  prevail  in  this  congerie  of  loveli- 
ness. The  popular  type  here  is  a  Being  with 
,  flaxen  hair,  odalisque  eyes,  complexion  of 
rose  leaves  and  cream,  and  the  tiniest  of 
months— in  short,  the  doll  of  ideal  charm 
Is  Saxon  to  her  finger  tips.    There  are  one 
:or  two  brunettes,  but  amid  all  these  fair 
children     of      Fairyland    they     do    not 
seem    to   evoke    the    enthusiasm    they 
deserve.      "Aunt     Abby,"     dressed     by 
Mrs.    Neil  Burgess,    is  simply   immense, 
the  Eedfem  beauty ;  Miss  Cay  van's  doll,  a 
tiny  "Lord  Fauntleroy"  in  a  knitted  suit 
with  white  sash,  and  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton's 
"Belle  of  the  Ball"  are  specimens  of   doll- 
dom  not  easily  forgotten  when  you  have 
once  met  them.    It  is  as  good  as  a  play  to 
Bee  this  miniature  presentment  of  society 
and  human  nature,  and  I  regret  I  cannot  bo 
by  when  the  doils  talk  over  their  day's  ex- 
periences and  discuss  all  they  have  heard 
said  about  themselves.     For  of  course  they 
do!   after  everybody  has  gone  home,  and 
when  nothing  is  stirring  save  some  jealous 
mouse  who  has  dropped  in  from  the  1're- 
mo'nt  Theatre  to  find  out  if  the  show  beats 
the  "City  Directory"  marionettes. 

Among  the  new  and  interesting  arrivals 
at  the  doll  show,  which  is  now  being-  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind,  is  a  most  distinguished  young  lady, 
with  a  really  remarkable  record.  She 
made  her  first  public  appearance  at  a 
fair  given  at  Fort  Dodge.  Ia„  in 
1802,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union 
soldiers.  Since  then  she  has  fre- 
quently appeared  iu  public  for  charitable 
purposes,  and  lias  become  such  a  pet  among 
the  G.  A.  R.  boys,  that  she  was  presented 
with  a  badge  during  the  encampment  here 
last  summer.  She  is  a  charming  blonde, 
with  fair  hair  and  smiling  blue  eyes,  and  is 
gowned  in  red  and  white  striped  silk,  which 
has  quite  a  suggestion  of  the  star  spangled 
banner  about  it,  and  givos  one,  at  once,  an 
idea  of  her  patriotism.  She  is  happy  to  re- 
ceive visitors,  and  smiles  on  all  alike. 


BOSTON,  NOV.  22,  1891. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  c.  AgasBlz,   Miss   Ellzabelh  L. 

Andrew,  Mrs.  William  Appleton,  Mrs.  Maurt  Howe 
Elliott,  Miss  Clara  Endlcott,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner 
Miss  Olga  Gardner,  MrB.  Thomas  Mack,  Miss  Laura 
Norcross,  Mlas  Edith  Botch  and  Miss  Annie  C.  Warren 
are  among  the  patronesses  of  the  Doll  Shownow  in  pro- 
gress for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
As  only  the  proceeds  of  the  Boston  dolls  are  available 
for  the  charity,  the  New  York  dolls  being  here  oDly  on 
exhibition,  everybody  interested  In  Mr.  Ana^nos's 
humane  worfe  among  little  blind  children  can  help  to 
swell  the  building  fund,  not  only  by  going  to  s»e  the 
dolls,  but  by  dressing  and  contributing  one  or  more  at 
any  lime  from  now  until  Christmas  week,  when  the 
BoBton  dolls  will  be  sold  at  auction  by  some  one  of  the 
city's  fetching  youths. 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


BOSTON,  NOVEMBER   22,  1891. 


A  doll  that  is  attracting  no  end  of  attention 

at  the  doll  exhibition  on  Tremont  street  is  little 
Miss  "Pbrorsie  Pepper,"  who  was  dressed  by 
Mrs  Daniel  Lothrop,  the  wife  of  the  well-known 
publisher.  Little  '-Miss  Pbronsle."  dressed  to 
resemble  one  of  ihe  characters  in  Margaret  Sid- 
ney's famous  juvenile  book.  "Five  Little  Peppers 
and  How  They  Grew,"  is  a  handsome  French  doll 
gowned  in  a  frock  of  exquisite  white  silk  mulle, 
with  sash  of  white  surah  silk  and  a  dainty  thread 
lace  at  the  throat  and  sleeves.  As  she  stands 
there  in  the  exhibition  hall  the  delight  of  all  the 
little  people,  with  her  arms  full  of  tiny  dollies, 
giving  them  to  the  poor  children,  the  visitor  may 
easily  imagine  Phronsie  saying,  with  a  small  sigh, 
"  I  think  my  childten  will  be  happy,  because,  you 
see.  it's  so  nice  to  make  good  times  for  their  new 
mothers." 

— A  number  of  little  misses  residing  in  Astr 
mont  have  been  busily  engaged  for  weeKs  past  in 
preparing  for  a  fair  which  they  will  hold  in  Ash- 
mont  Hall,  next  Friday,  Nov.  27,  from  3  to  8  P. 
M.,  in  aid  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  They 
have  placed  the  price  of  admission  at  10  cents, 
and  are  looking  to  their  elders  for  a  generous 
patronage. 


MONDAY,     NOVEMBER    23,    1891. 


Now  Miss  Cleveland  should  be  asked  to 

send  to  our  doll  show  the  doll  she  has  won 
from  the  Chicago  Children's  Carnival  by 
graoe  of  Big  Boy  McKee,  who  had  the  most 
votes.  Meantime  other  girls,  big  and  little, 
should  be  sending  in  dolls  to  177  Tremont 
street  for  the  good  of  the  Kindergarten 'for  the 
Blind. 


AMELIA  GLOVER  IN  MINIATURE. 
"There  are  some  beautiful  dolls  here,"  said 
Miss  Amelia  Glover  to  one  of  the  attendants 
it  the  doll  show  at  177  Tremont  street,  yes- 
terday, "and  I  will  add  one  more  that  will  be 
•  dandy.  I  will  dress  a  doll  in  the  same  eos- 
Sume  that  I  wear  in  the  last  act  of  the  City 
Directory,  and  will  have  her  here  by  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday, 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  25,  1801. 


A  Treat  for  the  Children. 

Such  an  assortment  of  dolls  as  is  on  exhibi- 
tion at  177  Tremont  street  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  has  never  been  seen 
in  Boston.  The  worthy  institution  for  whose 
benefit  the  exhibition  is  being  held  attracts 
many  visitors,  while  there  are  hosts  of  others 
who  go  simply  to  see  the  manner  in  which  dis- 
tinguished women,  among  them  the  best  known 
actresses  in  America,  have  dressed  dolls,  lo 
the  children  who  visit  the  exhibition,  the  dolls 
give  the  greatest  delight  and  there  is  always  a 
large  attendance  of  little  ones  who  are  made 
happy  bv  an  hour  there.  This  afternoon,  by 
special  invitation,  the  pupils  of  the  lower  class 
of  the  George  Putnam  School  visited  the  exhi- 
bition, attended  by  their  teachers. 


THURSDAY  MOKNING,  NOV.  26,  1891. 


THE  DOLLS   AND  THE   CHILDREN. 


Pnpils  of  the  Warrenton  Street  Kinder- 
ten  and  George  Putnam  Schools  See  the 
Dolls. 


The  youngsters  enjoyed  it. !  In  the  morning 
the  Warrenton  Street  Kindergarten  children, 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  those  of  the 
George  Putnam  School  visited  the  Doll  Show, 
177  Tremont  street,  and  saw  all  the  wonders 
thereof,  even  unto  the  District  school.  The 
dolls  dressed  in  the  costume  of  foreign  coun- 
tries are  really  instructive  in  their  minuteness 
of  detail.  A-  Hungarian  country  girl  is  the 
latest  addition.  Anart  from  its  in  crest  as 
representing  the  noble  charity  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  Blind  the  Doll  Show  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  ideas  that  feminine  ingenuity  has 
illustrated  in  some  time. 


Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  who  is  in  Brook- 
lyn for  a  Thanksgiving  visit  with  her  teacher, 
Miss  Thayer,  divides  interest  for  the  time  with 
earlier  pupils  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  The  quick  reception  of  ideas  by  this 
child  has  been  wonderful.  She  was  almost  a 
little  savage  in  her  wlldness  when  she  first 
came,  in  her  utter  human  isolation,  from  her 
distant  home.  But  the  work  of  the  molders 
of  the  human  spirit  has  been  deft  and  strong, 
and  she  shows  the  triumph  of  spirit  above 
sense  in  a  remarkable  way.  It  will 
be  a  good  thing  for  seeing  and  hearing  children 
to  go  to  see  Willie  Robin  when  she  has  her  day 
at  the  doll  show.  Sympathy  for  her  will  be 
deeper,  and  substantial  help  more  genuinely 
based  if  it  comes  in  such  a  way.  Her  belief 
that  animals  must  laugh  is  touching.  She 
knows  things  must  be  funny  for  dogs  as  well  as 
for  children.  Mr.  Anagnos  has  added  another 
jewel  to  his  crown  in  sending  for  this  child  to 
come  to  Boston  for  the  developing  care 
and  instruction  to  be  received  at  the  i 
kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain,  where  the  little 
ones  groping  in  darkness  may  be  helped  into 
the  light  of  happiness.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  the  doll  show  gives  an  opportu- 
nity not  to  be  missed  for  giving  much-needed 
aid  to  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.  More 
Boston  dolls  should  be  dressed  ^nd  sent  to  be 
shown  until  time  for  the  auction,  two  days  before 
Christmas ;  then  go  and  buy  a  doll  for  the 
good  of  the  cause. 
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*A  REMARKABLE  LITTLE  PUPIL 

Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  Who 
Is  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 


Singular  Traits  of  a  Ctrl  Who  Htas 
Attended  the  Perkins  Institute  Kin- 
dergarten—Her  Strange  Fear  of  Ani- 
mals—An  Experiment  to  Test  Her 
Innate  Knowledge. 

[SPECIAL  DISrATCB  TO  THE  B0ST0K   HERALD.) 

New  York,  Nov.  26.  1891.  The  little 
ranch  on  which  Oscar  Robin  supports  his 
family  by  the  shearing  of  a  few  sheep  is  in 
Throckmorton  county,  Tex.,  35  miles 
from  Dallas,  the  nearest  railroad 
station.  Robin-  came  over  from  Sweden 
about!  10  years  ago  and  found  a  wifo 
in  the  depths  of  the  Tennessee  mountains. 
Their  first  child  was  born  on  the  ranch  on 
July  12, 1884.  Two  girls  have  since  been 
bom.  These  younger  girls  are  fair  skinned 
and  healthy  and  as  intelligent  as  most  chil- 


dren  of  their  age. 

The  oldest  girl  Is  already  well  known  in 
New  England,  Before  many  years  she  may 
be  famous  throughout  the  world  on  account 
of  a  most  remarkable  experiment  that  is 
being  made  with  her. 

When  this  little  girl,  who  was  christened 
Willie  Elizabeth,  was  IE  months,  old,  she 
had  an  attach  of  spinal  meningitis.  She 
managed  to  live  through  it,  hut  by  itshe 
was  cut  off  from  ail  knowledge  or 
means  of  communication  with  tho  rest  of 
the  world  except  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
Sho  learned.  She  learned  two  si^ns,  tho 
most  necessary  to  life,  and  Known  in  one 
way  or  another  to  all  animals.  When  she 
was  hungry  she  opened  her  mouth  and 
thrust  her  lingers  down  her  throat.  When 
she  was  thirsty  she  crossed  her  arms  upon 
her  breast,  putting  her  clonehed 

Hands  Against  Her  Shoulders* 
She  followed  her  mother  about  almost  all 
the  time,  having  strancto  freaks  of  passion 
and  viciousness.  .She  was  keenly  sensitive 
to  the  presence  of  living  things  in  her 
neighborhood.  She  hated  and  feared  ani- 
mals of  all  kinds,  and  when  one  came  about 
she  would  fly  with  uncouth  screams  of 
terror.  Aboutthe  most  complicated  thing 
Blie  ever  learned  was  washing  dishes. 

One  da,y,  when  the  child  was  8  years  old, 
a  newspaper  brought  to  tho  ranch  some  ac- 
count of  tho  treatment  Helen  Keller  was 
getting.  The  father  saw  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  and,  after  talking  it 
over  with  the  mother,  wrote  to  Mr.  M.  An- 
agnos,  the  principal  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston. 

Mr.  Anagnos  at  once  saw  what  a  romark- 
able  case  it  was,  and  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  mother  and  child  from  Texas  to  Boston. 
Then  ho  took  them  at  once  to  Jamaica 
Plain,  where  the  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  children  is  situated.  When  the  little 
girl  arrived  there  she  was  a  most 
sav age-looking  creature.  She  was  clad  in 
the  coarsest  clothing.  Her  long,  dirty,  yel- 
low hair  hung  over  into  her  eyes.  Her 
face  was  dull  and  blank  in  expression. 
She  would  permit  no  ono  to 
come  near  her  except  her  mother. 
She  was  strong  beyond  her  years, 
and  would  bite,  kick  and  push  so  savagely 
that  the  slonder  young  woman  who  was  to 
be  her  teacher  could  do  nothing  with  her. 
After  a  week's  stay  the  mother  went  back 
to  Texas.  Then  the  teacher  began  to  tako 
the  child  in  hand. 

The  young  woman  who  devoted  herself  to 
the  labor  of  leading  this  little  one  out  of 
this  bleak  and  soundless  desert  is  Miss 
Kffie  ,J.  Thayer,  whose  parents  live 
at  17  Brooklyn  avenue,  Brooklyn.  Dec.  20, 
]  800,  the  first  lesson  was  given  to  her. 
Her  mind  was  certainly  almost  blank,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  think  how  the  teacher 
could  reach  in  and  take  hold  of  the  few  ten- 
drils of  thought  that  might  have  reached  out 
in  such  darkness  and  silence.  Miss  Thayer 
did  this,  and  today  the  child  has  a  vocabu- 
lary of  about  600  words,  asks  questions  and 
understands  answers,  reads  a  bit,  and  is  in 
many  ways  as  far  advanced  as  the  average 
hearing  and  seeing  child  of  her  ago. 

MissThayer  now  has  her  pupil  at  her 
home  in  Brooklyn  for  a  short  visit  to  Miss 
Thayer's  parents.  .This  afternoon  a 
reporter  called  to  see  the  child.  Soon 
there  came  into  the  room  a  little 
girl,  dressed  in  a  simple,  pretty  sown. 
She  had  long  golden  hair,  loose  and  waving 
upon  her  shoulders,  and  cut  in  a  straight 
bang  across  the  forehead.  Her  skin  was 
Snow  white,  with  a  red  flush  of  health  in 
the  cheeks.  Her  features  \v>;re  regular,  her 
mouth  a  small  rosebud,  and 

Her  Eyes  Big  and  Gray. 
One  never  sees  a  prettier,  more  high  bred 
looking  child  than  this  little  daughter  of 
the  Swedish  ranchman,  and  her  face  is  full 
of  intelligence.  Her  actions  are  childish, 
playful,  yet  full  of  a  quaint  and 
most  attractive  dignity.  Her  eyes  have 
that  peculiar  look— stealthy  and  wary, 
■lie  always  sees  in  the  eyes  of  the 
blind.  She  has  overcome  her  antipathy  to 
animals  to  a  certain  extent,  and  has  two 
dog  friends. 

The  most,  curious  thing  about  her  is  her 
sense  of  the  presence  of  men  or  animals. 
Even  in  a  crowded  street  she  will  feel  that  a 
dog  is  somewhere  near.  She  is  most  inter- 
ested in  tho  phenomenon  of  laughter,  which 
she  has  had  explained  to  her.  One  man 
who  had  laughed  so  loudly  in  her  presence 
that  the  vibrations  reached  her,  she 
never  mentions  without  adding  that 
he  laughs.  She  is  also  anxious 
to  know  if  animals  laugh.  Although 
Miss  Thayer  has  told  her  that 
animals  do  not  laugh,  she  repeats  the  ques- 
tion and  smiles  rather  ineredulouslv  at  the 
negative  answer.  She  evidontlv  has 
formed  an  opinion  of  her  own  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Anagnos  is  making  a  most  interest- 
ing experiment  with  the  child.  Several 
times  before  this  experiments  have  been 
made  with  blind  or  dumb  children  to  see 
whether  the  idea  of  a  divine  being  is  innate, 
but  all  these  experiments  have  been  un- 
satisfactory, because  a  deaf  child  will  see 
something  and  a  blind  child  will  hearsoino- 
thing  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  and  their 
acute  minds  will  at  once  seek  and  secure 
an  explanation  of  some  sort. 

Now  Mr.  Anagnos  sees  in  this  child  a 
chance  to  make  a  positive  addition  to 
knowledge  of  innate  ideas.  There  is  a  dolls' 
fair  in  Boston  for  the  benefit  of  the  kinder- 
garten of  the  Perkins  Institute.  This  little 
girl  will  have  a  reception  there,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  money  will  be  raised  for 
her. 


■FOUNDED  BY  HORACE    <5BEELET 
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NO   LONGER  IN  DARKNESS 


SHE  HAD   BEEN  DEAF,   DUMB   AND   BLINI 


NOW  THE  CKJCM)  OAK  TALK    AND  KEAD— DETAILS 
OF  A  REMARKABLE  CASE. 

A  little  girl  six  years  and  five  months  old,  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind,  was  admitted  on  December  20,  1800, 
to  the  kindergarten  school  at  Jamaica  Plains,  near 
Boston.  This  school  is  a  branch  of  the  famous  Per- 
kins Institute  for  Hie  Blind,  located  at  South  Boston, 
and  is  the  only  kindergarten  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 
The  child  was  named  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin.  Her 
tether,  a  Swede,  has  a  small  sheep  ranch  in  Texas, 
situated  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  any  railroad. 
Her  mother  was  a  native  of  the  mountulnous  region 
of  Tennessee.  The  child  was  born  with  all  the  senses 
perfect,  nnd  without  any  physical  deformity  what- 
ever, and  this  continued  until  she  was  sixteen 
months  old,  when  she  was  attacked  with  spinal  men- 
ingitis. She  survived,  but  when  she  had  fully  re- 
covered, her  sight  and  hearing  and  power  of  speech 
were  gone.  The  medical  opinion  is  advanced  that  the 
affliction-  Is  the  direct  result,  not  of  the  disease  itself 
but  of  an  indiscriminate  use  of  quinine,  producing 
paralysis  of  the  auditory  and  optic  nerves.  There 
Were  two  other  children  born  of  the  same  parents, 
and  these  a.e  healthy  and  vigorous. 

Tho  child  lived  on  in  good  health  and  excellent 
spirits,  but  there  was  developed  in  her  an  uncon- 
trollable temper.  Though  an  object  of  sympathetic 
care  and  of  affection  to  the  mother,  there  were  umes 
when  the  wild  nature  of  the  child  could  only  be  sub- 
dued by  the  whip. 

Last  year  the  wife  of  a  neighboring  ranchman  read 
in  a  periodical  the  wonderful  results  of  the  attempted 
education  at  the  Perkins  Institute  Kindergarten  of 
Helen  Keller,  of  Tuscumbia,  Ala.  Taking  the  paper 
with  her,  she  drove  ten  miles  to  the  Robin  ranch. 
Correspondence  was  opened  at  once  with  Superintend- 
ent Anagnos,  instructor  of  the  blind  at  the  Perkins 
Institute.  Though  the  school  is  wholly  a  State  insti- 
tution, Mr.  Anagnos  was  touched  by  the  appeal  of  tho 
parents,  nnd  resolved,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to 
assume  tho  care  and  instruction  of  the  child.  The 
father  was  willing,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  little  one,  and  Mr. 
Anagnos  behoved  that  kind  hearts  would  be  found  to 
assist  him. 

When  Willie  arrived  at  the  school  she  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Miss  Eflie  J.  Thayer,  one  of  the  teachers. 
But  the  child  seemed  possessed  of  all  the  instincts 
of  a  wild  animal.  She  was  fierce  and  resentful, 
plunged  her  hands  into  the  food  and  repelled  all  who 
apiproached  or  attempted  to  control  her.  The  only 
signs  she  could  make  were  to  put  her  hands  upon  her 
breast  when  she  wanted  water  and  to  put  her  fingers 
to  her  mouth  when  she  wanted  food. 

Miss  Thayer  became  interested  in  her  charge  She 
exercised  patience,  but  was  firm  in  her  methods,  she 
would  sometimes  spend  hours  In  compelling  the  re- 
fractory child  to  obey  a  single  command.  Once  com- 
prehending that  yielding  her  will  was  always  rewarded 
by  kindness,  the  child  became  tractable  arid  manifested 
an  interest  in.  and  fondness  for  her  teacher.  Then  the 
work  of  education  began.  By  adopting  the  deaf  and 
dumb  signs  to  a  Sanguage  that  could  be  understood 
by  tho  touch,  Miss  Thayer,  by  pressing  her  fingers  in 
the  palm  of  her  pupil's  hand  was  soon  able  to  teach 
Uic  child  the  alphabet.  Her  natural  intelligence  once 
Quickened,  the  child  learned  raipidly,  and  as  a  result, 

ffter  only  eleven  months,  Willie  is  now  able  to  con- 
erse  with  her  teacher  by  the  use  of  a  vocabulary  of 
over  500  words,  which  have  been  taught  her  within 
that  time,  and  she  can  readily  construct  sentences  of 
from  thirteen  to  fifteen  words. 

Miss  Thayer,  accompanied  by  the  little  girl,  is 
spending  tho  Thanksgiving  season  at  the  home  of  Mis. 
Johnson,  No.  17  Iirooklyn-ave.,  Brooklyn,  and  there  a 
Tribune  reporter  saw  both  teacher  and  pupil  yester- 
day. The  child  is  now  less  than  seven  and  a  half 
years  old,  is  slender,  but  well  formed,  with  lair 
complexion,  and  has  long  flaxen  hair.  She  has  a 
pretty,  oval  face,  the  features  being  regular 
and  delicately  moulded.  The  lips  are  sensitive, 
slightly  pouting,  and  the  curves  of  tho 
mouth  indicate  the  existence  of  a  proud 
and    independent    spirit.        The.    sightless     eyes     are 
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recognition  of  a  supreme  power.  Tibs  child  i-  per- 
mitted to  attend  church,  though  she  i  hear, 
speak  nor  see;  but  when  the.  organ  begin 
and  tho  congregation  to  stng  -1  nprc- 
hend  the  ratine  of  the  exercises  for  she  murmurs  an 
accompaniment.  In  this  connection  It  should  be 
added  that  since  .inly  last  a  vocal  al  been 
developed.  The  child  l.'.ughs  henrtilv  and  natn- 
at  times,  a'nd  crows  in  a  peculiar  way  a-  if  attempt- 
ing to  sing.  This  has  encouraged  Mle  i  an 
effort  to  develop  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  child 
has  been  taught,  to  utter  imperfectly  about  twenty 
monosyllables. 

This  little  creature  Is,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  ob- 
ject of  charity.  The  cost  of  her  education  and  sup- 
port is  about  $S00  a  year,  as  she  requires  tb»  con- 
stant and  undivided  attention  of  a  sie.  and 

caretaker.     Tne  father  does  all  he  can,  but  his  means 
are   limited.     Thus  far  the   child  has  received   n 
gifts  of  clothing  and  scJne  money  has  been  applic 
a  fund  for  her  benefit.  *  As  she  is  the  child  of  a  non- 
resident, nothieg  can  be  applied  in  her  behalf  by 
State  of  Massachusetts. 
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Wunsjat  in  a  Tear  to  Bead  and  Talk,  by 
Tonch  and  to  Perforin  Many  Little 
Tasks,  Though.  She  lias  Been  Blind, 
Dear,  and  Speechless  from  Infancy— Kept 
Jenorant  0r  <jou  to  Test  the  Theory  that 
the  Idea    of  a   Uivine   Being:   Is    labors. 

Throckmorton  county-,  Tex.,  is  far  out  of 
the  general  ways.  Tho  little  raneh  on  wliieli 
Oscar  Kobin  supports  his  family  by  the  shear- 
ing of  a  few  sheep  is  in  this  county,  thirty-five 
miles  from  Dallas,  the  nearest  railroad  sta- 
tion. Robin  came  over  from  Sweden  about 
ton  years  ago  and  found  a  wife  in  the  depths 
of  the  Tonnessee  mountains.  Their  first  child 
was  born  on  tho  ranch  on  July  12,  1884.  Two 
children,  giris.  as  tho  first  was.  havo  come 
since.  'With  theso  younger  girls  this  story  has 
nothing  to  do.  except  to  note  that  they  are 
lair  skinned  and  healthy,  and  as  intelligent  as  . 
jnost  children  of  their  age.  The  oldest  girl  is 
already  well  known  in  Xew  England.    Beforo 


(P)  ,    aiany  years  sho  maybe   famous  throughout 
/  6    tho  world  on  account  of  a  most  remarkable  ex- 
periment that  is  being  made  with  her. 

When  this  little  girl,  who  was  christened 
"Willie  Elizabeth,  was  fifteen  months  old,  she 
had  an  attack  of  spinal  meningitis.  The  doo- 
i  tors  of  Throckmorton  county  said  it  was  con- 
gestion of  the  stomach.  The  child  managed 
;  to  live  through  the  results  of  this  notable 
diagnosis,  and  when  she  was  eighteen  months 
old  was  again  in  health,  although  thin  and  not 
as  yet  strong.  But  her  sickness  had  stamped 
upon  her  an  affliction  which  does  not  often  fall 
to  tho  lot  of  human  beings.  She  was  by  it  cut 
off  from  all  knowlsdgo  or  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  the  world  except  by  tho 
sense  of  touch. 

A  child  of  fifteen  months  is  never  very  far 
advanced.  This  little  girl  had  learned  but  two 
words— mamma  and  papa.  Now  at  the  end  of 
her  sickness  hor  mother  found  that  her  little 
daughter's  big  gray  eyes  would  never  see  any- 
thing again ;  that  the  small,  prettily  shaped 
ears  would  have  no  knowledge  of  voice  or 
sound  of  any  kind.     The  child  had  been  con- 


Miss  TTTATTVB,  AOT>  HEB  PUPIL. 

demned  to  a  life  imprisonment  in  a  cell  into 
which  no  ray  of  light,  no  sound,  however  loud, 
however  sweet,  would  penetrate. 

The  little  one  soon  forgot  the  two  words  she 
had  known  and  confined  her  vocal  utterances 
to  loud  strident  cries  of  pain  or  anger.  As 
no  sensation  that  would  excite  especial  pleas- 
ure could  reach  her.  she  never  gave  vent  to 
anything  like  laughter.  She  learned  two 
signs,  those  most  necessary  to  life  and  known 
in  one  way  or  another  to  all  animals.  When 
she  was  hungry  she  opened  her  mouth  and 
thrust  her  fingers  down  her  throat  When  she 
was  thirsty  she  crossed  her  arms  upon  her 
breast,  putting  her  clenched  hands  against 
her  shoulders.  The  first  sign  was,  as  you  see. 
a  simple  pointing  in  the  direction  which  food 
takes.  The  second  touched  the  place  where 
thirst  affects  one. 

She  got  her  bearings  in  the  bouse,  which  to 
her  was  forever  shrouded  in  the  profoundest 
■silence  and' gloom.  She  followed  her  mother 
'  about  almost  all  the  time,  having  strange 
freaks  of  passion  and  vioiousness.  She  was 
keenly  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  living 
things  in  her  neighborhood.  She  hated  and 
feared  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  when  one 
came  about  she  would  fly  with  uncouth 
screams  of  terror. 

Her  mother  taught  her  to  do  somethings, 
hut  of  course  could  make  no  progress  in  real 
training.  About  the  most  complicated  thing 
she  ever  learned  was  washing  dishes.  She  got 
to  be  passionately  fond  of  this,  and,  to  use  her . 
mother's  remarkable  expression,  she  wiped 
the  plates  till  they  creaked.  But  at  six  years 
she  was  still  a  blind,  speechless  girl,  hearing 
nothing,  knowing  nothing,  groping  in  black- 
ness and  silence. 

One  day  a  newspaper  brought  to  this  ranch 
some  account  of  the  treatment  Helen  Keller 
'  was  getting.  The  father  saw  the  similarity 
hetween  the  two  cases,  and  after  talking  it 
over  with  the  mother,  wrote  to  Mr.  M.  Anagnos. 
the  principal  of  tho  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  near  Boston.  Mr.  Anagnos  at  once  saw 
what  a  remarkable  ease  it  was  and  paid  the 
expenses  of  the  mother  and  child  from  Texas 
to  Boston.  Then  he  took  them  at  once  to 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  tho  kindergarten  for  the 
blind  children  is  situated. 

When  the  little  girl  arrived  there  she  was  a 
most  savage  looking  creature.  She  was  clad 
in  die  coarsest  clothing.  Hor  long,  dirty  yel- 
low hair  hung  over  into  her  eyes.  Her  face 
was  dull  and  blank  in  expression.  She  would 
permit  no  one  to  come  near  her  except  her 
mother.  She  was  strong  beyond  her  years, 
and  would  bite.  kick,  and  push  so  savagely 
that  the  slender  young  woman  who  was  to  be 
her  teacher  could  do  nothing  with  hor. 

After  a  week's  stay  the  mother  went  baok  to 
Texas.  Then  the  teacher  began  to  take  the 
child  in  hand.  Of  course  a  pupil  of  this  kind 
'  takes  all  tho  time,  energy,  and  patience  of  one 
teacher.  The  young  woman  who  devoted  her- 
self to  t!, .  la  i  i  -A  leading  this  littlo  one  out  of 
this  black  and  soundless  desert  is  Miss  Effio 
J:  Thayer,  whose  parents  live  at  17  Brooklyn 


"avenue.  Brooklyn.  All  that  tho  child  learns 
this  young  woman.  To  hor 
Miss  Tii  ayor  is  light  end  voice  and  protection 
—the  only  means  she  has  of  touching  tho  world. 
■Before  Miss  Thayer  began  her  work  the 
child  wns  carefully  examined  by  Boston 
specialists.  It  was  found  that  the  optic  and 
auditory  nerves  were  completely  paralyzed. 
So.  dense  is  the  darkness  in  which  the  child. 
lives  that  sho  can  not  distinguish  even  light 
from  shadow.  Ic  is  all  night  for  her— night  aud 
silance.  On  Pec.  "0.  IStiO,  the  first  lesson  was 
given  toher. 

It  would  seem,  when  one  first  thinks  of  it 
that  it  would  he  impossible  to  establish  com- 
munication with  such  a  being.  Her  mind 
Was  certainly  almost  blank,  -and  it  is  not  easy 
to  think"  how  the  teacher  could  reach  in  and 
take  hold  of  tho  few  tendrils  of  thought  that 
'might  have  reuehed  out  even  in  sucn  darkness 
juicl  silence.  Miss  Thayer  did  this,  and  to-day 
the  eliild  has  a  vocabulary  of  about  600  words, 
asks  Questions  and  understands  answers, 
roads  a  bit,  and  is  in  many  ways  as  far  ad- 
vanced as  tho  average  hearing  and  seeing 
child  of  her  age. 

Miss  Thayer's  first  diffioulty  was  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  child.  In  a  few  weeks  she 
had  hor  tamed  so  that  sho  would  hug  and  kiss 
her  at  times,  and  would  havo  hours  whon  sho 
would  be  perfectly  tractable  and  obedient.  Tho 
llrst  word  she  taught  the  child  was  hat. 

At  her  first  interview  with  the  child  sho  no- 
ticed that  it  lelt  around  on  the  floor  and  picked 
upa  shallow-basket,  it  lelt  the  basket  care- 
fully and  put  it  ,os  its  head.  This  gavo  Miss 
Thayer  trie  idea  of  teaching  the  child  the  word 
hat.  Sho  took  Willie,  as  the  child  is  called, 
upon  her  lap.  Sue  caught  hold  of  hor  right 
wrist  and  uiado  her  little  lingers  feel  a  dozen 
hats  of  different  kinds.  Miss  Thayer  would 
make  the  blind  alphabet  letters  for  hat  against 
the  palm  of  the  little  one's  hand  after  feeling 
each  hut.  Then  she  would  form  Willie's  flu- 
seer?  into  the  shapes  of  the  letters.  Finally, 
Willie  understood  that  the  personality  outside 
of  her  was  signalling  to  hor  tho  Eign  for  the 
object  which  felt  such  and  such  a  way.  It  was 
the  first  ray  of  light  into  the  darkness. 

To  make  sure  that  Willie  understood.  Miss 
Thayer  taught  her  another  word,  fan,  in  tho 
'came  way.  Then  she  taught  hor  the  word  ring. 
These  lessons  were  repeated  again  and  again 
for  ten  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  whole 
flood  of  light  burst,  info  the  child's  mind.  She 
grasped  the  abstract  thought  that  objects  had 
an  mes.  She  became  eager  for  knowledge.  Sho 
searched  about,  for  objects,  and  wanted  to  get 
;ho  name  for  each. 

After  the  noun  eame  tho  verb.  This  Miss 
A'hayor  taught  by  dieting.  For  instance,  she 
would  press  against  tho  palm  of  the  little 
hand  Hie  letters  of  sit  down.  Then  she  would 
push  tho  child  into  a  chair.  Freauent  repeti- 
tions of  this  and  other  actions,  with  their  ac- 
companying verbs,  soon  got  the  verb  idea  into 
tho  child's  mind.  So  tho  lessons  went  ou.  until 
now  tho  child  knows  the  names  and  shapes  of 
aboiu  400  objects,  lias  a  certain  understand- 
ing of  lO'J  verbs,  and  has  an  idea  of  the  mean- 
ing of  ma lj-  adjectives,  prepositions,  and  ad- 
Verl'S. 

Miss  Thayer  says  that  tho  child  does  not  ask 
as  many  questions  as  she  could  wish.  But,  as 
Hiss  Thayer  observes,  this  is  not  surprising 
when  wo  think  how  faintly  at  best  the  world 
looms  upon  the  gloomy  horizon  of  the  child's 
mind.  She  has  a  few  simple  abstract  ideas, 
but  her  mental  life  is  material  and  practical 

She  reads  simple  lessons  about  ".Little  Ned 
Gets  Wet,"  in  raised  letters.  In  reading  she 
takes  tho  greatest  delight  She  is  always  anx- 
ious to  take  her  book  to  bed  with  her,  where, 
of  course,  she  can  read  as  well  as  in  the  broad- 
est, brightest  day. 

Miss  Thayer  now  has  her  pupil  at  17  Brook- 
lyn avenue  Brooklyn,  for  a  short  visit  to  Miss 
Thayer's  parents.  Yesterday  afternoon  a  Sun 
reporter  called  to  see  the  child.  Soon  there 
came  into  the  room  a  little  girl  dressed  in  a 
simple,  pretty  gown.  She  had  long  golden  hair 
loose  and  waving  upon  her  shoulders,  and  cut 
into  a  straight  bang  across  the  forehead.  Her 
skin  was  snow  white  with  a  red  flush  of  healflj 
in  the  cheeks.  Her  features  were  regular,  her 
mouth  a  small  rosebud,  and  her  eyes  big 
and  gray.  One  never  sees  a  prettier, 
more  nigh-bred  looking  child  than  this 
little  daughter  of  tho  Swedish  ranchman,  and 
hor  face  is  full  of  intelligence.  Her  actions 
are  childish,  playful,  yet  frill  of  a  quaint  and 
most  attractive  dignity.  Her  eyes  have  that 
peculiar  rook— stealthy  and  wary,  which  one 
always  sees  in  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  This 
child,  however,  seems  to  be  aide  to  put  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  sympathy  into  them  which  at 
times  makes  them  as  beautiful  and  bright  as 
they  would  be  were  they  seeing  eyes. 

She  came  into  the  room  arid  felt  her  way 
with  a  stumbling,  yet  not  ungraceful  hesita- 
tion to  Miss  Thayer  s  side.  Miss  Thayer  put 
her  left  hand  about  the  child's  wrist  and  asked 
her  who  was  in  the  room.  She.  of  course  did 
this  by  pressing  the  letters,  which  sho  formed 
with  her  right  hand,  into  the  child's  palm. 
The  child  came  over,  felt  the  reporter's  hand, 
then  touched  his  coat,  and  answered  "  Man." 
She  added  that  it  was  not  a  certain  man  whom 
she  knew,  but  one  she  did  not  know. 

Miss  Thayer  sent  her  for  a  rocking  chair. 
She  felt  around  the  room,  along  the  hall,  into 
another  room,  and  soon  came  back  with  the 
chair.  She  sat  down  in  it  and.  taking  her  box 
of  beads,  began  stringing  them  with  as  much 
dexterity  as  though  ic  were  not  her  small, 
graoeful,  sensitive  white  fingers  that  saw  as 
well  as  felt  Every  now  and  then  she  smiled 
softly  to  herself.  Miss  Thayer  said  that  sho 
was  of  a  most  happy  and  affectionate  disposi- 
tion. 

She  has  overcome  her  antipathy  to  animals 
to  a  certain  extent  and  has  two  dog  friends. 
The  most  curious  thing  about  her  is  her  sense 
of  the  presence  of  men  or  animals.  Even  in  a 
crowded  street  she  will  feel  that  a  dog  is  some- 
where near.  She  is  most  interested  in  the 
phenomenon  of  laughter,  which  she  has  had 
explained  to  her.    One  man  who  had  laughed 


so  loudly  in   her  presence1-  that  the  vibrations 
reached  her.  she  never  mentions  without  add- 
ing that  he  laughs.    She  also  is  anxious  to 
know  if  animals  laugh.  Although  Miss  Thayer 
has  told  her  that  animals  do  not  laugh,  she  re- 
;  peats  the  question  and  smiles  rather  incredu- 
I  lously  at  the  negative  answer.    She  evidently 
i  has  formed  an  opinion  of  her  own  on  the  sub- 

I  J60*-  m 

!  Some  of  her  instincts  are  curious.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  house  to  which  she  was  taken 

■  for  a  visit  last  summer,  there  were  a  young 
man  and  young  woman  who  were  very  fond  of 
each  other.     From  the  first  this  blind,  dumb 

i  child  seemed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation. She  knows  nothing  of  the  abstractions 
of  love,  marriage,  and  so  on.  yet  she  never 
spells  out  the. name  of  one  of  these  persons 
without  immediately  spelling  the  name  of  the 

other-  ,  .  i .  i 

Mr.  Anagnos  is  making  a  most  interesting 
experiment  with  the  child.  Several  times  ber 
fore  this  experiments  have  been  made  with 
blind  or  dumb  children  to  see  whether  the  idea 
of  a  divine  being  is  innate.  But  all  these  ex- 
periments have  been  unsatisfactory,  because  a 
deaf  child  will  see  something  and  a  blind  child 
will  hear  something  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion, and  their  acute  minds  will  at  once  seek 
and  secure  an  explanation  of  some  sort  Now 
Mr.  Anagnos  sees  in  this  child  a  chance  to 
make  a  positive  addition  to  knowledge  of  in- 

The  child  was  smitten  at  an  age  when  it  was 
',  impossible  for  her  to  have  had  any  ideas  be- 
yond hunger. and  thirst    She   has   a  mind  of 
I  remarkable  quickness  and  acuteness.    All  re- 
I  ligious  ideas  nave  been  kept  away  from  her. 
She  has  never  had  the  word  "God"  or  "Jesus" 
or  "Sunday"  or  "religion"  or  "hymn"  or  any 
other  word  which  would  lead  to  inquiry  upon 
religion.     She   knows   the   word  church,  and 
she  has  been  to  ehureh.  and  likes  it  because  of 
■  the  sensation  of  people  at  rest  which  pene- 
trates her  probably.    But  6he  does  not  know 
what  a  church  is  for  or  why  people  go  there. 
She  simply  has  the  word  church. 
I 


LITTLE  MISS  EOBIN. 

Now  Mr.  Anagnos  proposes  that  this  igno- 
rance shall  continue.  No  more  about  God,  re- 
ligion, or  hereafter  will  ever  appear  in  her 
reading  or  in  any  conversation  with  her.  In  a 
few  years  the  world  will  begin  to  arrange  it- 
self to  her  and  she  will  get  many  abstract 
ideas.  She  will  begin  to  reason  about  things, 
to  ask  questions.  Then  it  will  come  out 
whether  a  human  being  with  no  aid  from 
other  human  beings,  with  no  suggestions 
from  the  sound  of  thunder,  the  flash  of 
lightning,  with  no  view  of  trees  and  seas 
and  mountains  and  skies,  can  .JtJt 
rise  to  the  thought  of  God.  Most 
theists  have  held  that  such  a  human  being 
could,  because  Godhas  implanted  a  knowledge 
of  Himself  in  every  human  heart,  a  knowledge 
innate  and  intuitive.  If  the  child  does  some 
day  ask  after  the  Great  Cause  or  address  Him 
under  one  of  His  attributes,  it  will  be  a  strik- 
ing argument  for  the  theory  of  innateideas. 

According  to  some  Christian  creeds  this 
keeping  of  the  child  in  ignorance  of  God  and 
the  tidings  of  heaven  and  hell  would  imperil 
the  salvation  of  its  soul.  But  perhaps  Mr. 
Anagnos  thinks  there  is  enough  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point  to  justify  his  experiment. 

The  cost  of  keeping  this  child  and  of  edu- 
cating hor  is  more  than  SI. 000  a  year.  As  Mr. 
Anagnos  pays  most  of  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  he  is  net  sorry  when  charity  comes  to 
ins  aid  and  helps  him  in  his  endeavor  to  give 
this  child  a  knowledge  of  the  world  which  sho 
can  never  see  or  hear. 

She  already  understands  that  others  do  with 
their  eyes  and  ears  as  she  cannot  do.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  reading  and  durno  speech,  sho  is 
becoming  proficient  in  all  tec  games  and  work 
of  the  kindergarten.  She  makes  mats,  sl.o 
eews.  she  cuts  out  figures.  And  her  skill  is 
marvellous.  Her  small  white  fingers  have  as 
groat  dex'erity  as  sensitiveness. 

It  mast  not  be  forgo!  ten  that  she  has  learned 
to  articulate  twenty  w  ords.  A  deaf  child  could 
vet  see  how  words  are  made.  A  blind  child 
could,  of  course,  hear  them.  But  this  child 
has  learned  bv  feclir.g  bow  they  are  uttored. 
The  teacher  spells  the  word  to  her.  then  purs 
the  child's  lingers  against  her  lips  and  utters 
the  word.  The  child  then  tries  to  imitate  if. 
After  a  while  she  gets  the  sound  with  surpris- 
ing clearness.  But  no  deaf  muto  ever  learned 
to  articulate  agreeably,  and  this  child  will  be 


Miss  Tho  yor  and  (he  child  have  become  do- 
voted  each  to  tlie other.    Thecl  s  her 

has  developed  an  hnli-  i 

to  her  now 

as  she  woulil  toany   pereon    and   though    the 

child   does   not  understand  a  great   deal,  she 

thinks  it,  over,  in  that  uninterrupted  silence 

larknesa  so  conducive   to  thought,  and 

i    far    more  than    tho  teacher   at   Ilrst 

.    The  longest   sentence  ehn   has  ever 

,vns  at  tho  table  tho  other  day  when  she 

spelled  cut  (his:    "Moes  Mrs.   Johnson  keep 

bor  mouth  closed  when  she  eats?" 

There  will  he  a  doH'sfaic  in  Boston  during 

the  holidays  torthe  benefit  of  the  kindergarten 

of  the  fork  ins  Institute.    This  little  girl  will 

have  a  reception  there  <n>d  it  Is  hoped  that 

some  money  will  bo  raised  lor  hor.    There  are 

nowthree  of  these  bnnd-deaf-dumb  ohlldren 

in  the  hands  o)  the  teachers  of  the  Perkins 

tuto.    Hut  this  child  is  tho  most  romark- 

L'causu  of  the  early  age  at  which  her 

tunes  fell  upon  hor  and  because  of  tho 

swiftness  with  whfoJi  she  is  advancing  along  a 

pathway  that  is  hard  enough  for  those  who  seo. 

and  hour. 


IS  RELIGION  INNATE? 


Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe-Democrat. 

New  York,  November  26.— Throckmorton 
County,  Tex. ,  Is  iar  out  of  the  general  ways. 
The  little  ranch  on  which  Oscar  Robblns  sup- 
ports his  family  by  the  shearing  ot  a  lew 
sheep  isjln  this  county,  thirty -Ave  miles  from 
Dallas,  the  nearest  railroad  station.  Roboins 
came  over  from  Sweden  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  iound  a  wile  In  the.depths  o£  the  Tennessee 
Mountains.  Their  first  child  was  born  on  the 
ranch  ou  July  12,  1884.  Two  children,  girls, 
as  the  first  was,  have  come  since.  These 
younger  girls  are  fair  skinned  and  healthy, 
and  as  intelligent  as  most  children  of  their 
age.  The  oldest  girl  before  many  years  may 
be  famous  throughout  the  world  on  account 
of  a  most  remarkable  experiment  that  is 
that  is  being  made  with  her.  When  this  Uttla 
girl,  who  wras  christened  Willie  Elizabeth, 
was  15  months  old  she  had  an  attack  of  spinal 
meningitis,  and  when  she  was  18  months  old 
was  again  in  health,  although  thin  and  not  as 
yet  strong,  but  herj  sickness  had  stamped 
upon  her  an  affliction  which  does  not  often 
fall  to  the  lot  of  human  beings.  She  was  by 
H  cut  off  lrom  all  knowledge  or  means  of 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Jworld 
except  by  the  sense  of  touch. 

The  little  girl  had  learned  but  two  words- 
mamma  and  papa.  Now  ar  the  end  of  her 
sickness  her  mother  found  that  her  little 
daughter's  big  gray  eyes  would  never  see 
anything  again,  that  the  small,  prettily- 
shaped  ears  would  have  no  knowledge  of 
voice  or  sound  of  any  Kind.  The  child  had 
been  condemned  to  a  life  Imprisonment  in 
a  cell  into  which  no  ray  of  light,  no  sound, 
however  loud,  however  sweet,  would  pen- 
etrate. 

The  little  oue  soon  forgot  the  two  words  she 
had  known,  and  contlned  he  vocal  utterances 
to  loud  strident  cries  ofjpaln  and  anger.  As  no 
sensation  that  would  excite  especial  pleasure 
could  reach  her  she  never  gave  vent  to  any- 
thing IIks  laughter.  She  learned  two  signs, 
the  most  necessary  to  life,  and  known  In  one 
or  another  to  all  animals.  When  she  was 
hungry  she  opened  her  mouth  and  thrust 
her  fingers  down  her  throat.  When  she 
was  thirsty  she  crossed  her  arms  upon 
her  breast,  putting  ner  clinched  hands 
against  her  shoulder.  When  she  was  6 
years  of  age  her  father  wrote  to  Mr.  M.  Anag- 
nos,  the  principal  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  near  Boston.  Mr.  Anagnos  at 
once  saw  what  a  remarkable  case  It  was  and 
paid  the  expenses  of  the  mother  and  child 
from  Texas  to  Boston.  Then  he  took  them  at 
once  to  Jamaica  Plain,  where  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind  children  is  situated,  and 
she  was  Intrusted  to  Miss  Effle  J.  Thayer, 
whose  parents  live  in  Brooklyn.  All  that  the 
child  learns  she  gets  through  this  young  wom- 
an. To  her  Miss  Thayer  is  light  and  voice  and 
protection— the  only  means  she  has  of  touch- 
ing the  world. 


An  Experimental   Answer  to  an  Old 
and  Vital  Question. 


A  Child  Without  Sight   or  Hearing   to  Be 
Reared     Without    Knowledge    of 
God— Her  Remarkable  Prog- 
ress   in    Education. 


Before  Miss  Thayer  began  her  work  the 
child  was  carefully  examined  by  Boston 
specialists.  It  was  found  that  the  optic  and 
auditory  nerves  were  completely  paralyzed. 
So  dense  Is  tin:  darkness  In  which  the  child 
lives  that  she  can  not  distinguish  even  light 
from  shadow.  This  was  eleven  months  ago, 
and  to-day  the  child  has  a  vocabulary  ol 
about  000  words,  asks  questions  and  under- 
stands answers,  reads  a  bit,  and  Is  In  many 
ways  as  far  advanced  as  the  average  hearing 
and  seeing  child  of  her  age. 

Miss  Thayer's  Hrst  dimculty  was  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  child.  In  a  few  weeis  she 
had  her  tamed  so  that  she  would  hug  and 
kl%s  her  at  times,  and  would  have  hours  when 
she  would  be  perfectly  tractable  and  obe- 
dient. Her  lessons  pursued  the  usual  course 
aiui  went  on,  until  now  the  child  knows  the 
names  and  shapes  of  about  400  objects,  has  a 
certain  understanding  of  100  verbs,  and  has 
an  Idea  of  the  meaning  of  many  adjectives, 
prepositions  and  adverbs.  The  most  Inter- 
esting part  of  her  Instruction  is  now  to  come. 

Mr.  Anagnos  Is  making  a  most  interesting 
experiment  with  the  child.  Several  times  be- 
fore this  experiments  have  been  made  with 
blind  or  dumb  children  to  see  whether  tho 
Idea  of  a  divine  being  Is  Innate.  But  all  these 
experiments  have  been  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause a  deaf  chfid  will  see  somethlne  and  z 
blind  child  will  hear  something  In  spite  ot 
every  precaution,  and  their  acute  minds  will 
at  once  seek  and  secure  an  explanation  of 
some  sort.  Now  Mr.  Anagnos  sees  in  this 
child  a  chance  to  make  a  positive  addition  to 
knowledge  of  Innate  ideas.  The  child  was 
admitted  at  an  age  when  it  was  Impossible 
for  her  to  have  had  any  ideas  beyond  hunger 
and  thirst.  Sue  has  a  mind  of  remarkaole 
quickness  and  acuteness.  All  religious  ideas 
have  been  kept  away  from  her.  She  has 
never  heard  the  word  "God,"  or  "Jesus,"  or 
"Sunday,"  or  "Religion,"  or  "Hymn,"  or 
any  other  words  which  would  lead  to  Inquiry 
upon  religion. 

Now  Mr.  Anagnos  proDoses  that  this  Ignor- 
ance shall  continue.  No  more  about  God, 
religion  or  hereafter  will  ever  appear  in  ner 
reading,  or  in  any  conversation  with  her.  In 
a  few  years  the  world  will  begin  to  arrange 
itself  to  her  and  she  will  get  many  abstract 
ideas.  She  will  begin  to  reason  about  things, 
to  ass  questions.  Then  it  will  come,  out 
whether  a  human  with  no  aid  lrom  other 
human  beings,  with  no  suggestions  from  tne 
sound  of  thunder,  the  flash  of  lightning, 
with  no  view  of  trees  and  seas  and  mount- 
ains and  skies,  can  yet  rise  to  the  thought  bi 
God.  Most  thelsts  have  held  that  such  a 
human  being  could,  because  God  has  im- 
planted a  knowledge  of  himself  in  every 
human  heart,  a  knowledge  innate  and  in- 
tuitive. If  the  child  does  some  day  ask  after 
the  great  cause  or  address  him  under  one  ol 
his  attributes,  it  will  be  a  striKing  argument 
for  the  theory  of  innate  ideas. 


WILL  SHE  FIND  OUT  GOD! 


EXPERIMENT  WITS  A  SEVEX-TEAR-OLD 
DEAF,  DUMB,  ASX>  BLtXD  GIBZ. 


Opinions  of  Theologians  and  Other  Thinkers 
on  the  Coarse  of  Education  Prescribed 
for  Little  Miss  Kobln— "Views  on  the 
Question    of    Innate    Religions    Impulse. 

The  story  about  little  Miss  Robin,  7  years 
old.  who  withfo  a  year  and  a  half  after  her 
birth  became  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  has  not 
only  attracted  widespread  attention,  but  has 
set  a  great  many  learned  ruena-thinking.  The 
Sun  told  yesterday'  how  this  little  girl, 
to  whom  the  sky  and  all  the  rest 
of  nature .  were  a  big,  ,  black  void,  and 
the  chirping  of  birds  and  the  other  music  of 
life  an  unbroken  silence,  was  kept  In  ignorance 
of  religion  and  of  a  belief  in  a  hereafter,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  ascertained  whother  or 
not  the  idea  of  a  divine  being  was  inborn. 

Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  she  will 
solve,  by  intuition  as  it  were,  any  of  the  intri- 
cate, points ,  that .  theologians  are  constantly 
arguing  about  But  will  there  develop  within 
her  an  Instinct  which  will  teach  her  that  there 
is  a  supreme  being  who  rules  over  nature? 
And  if  there  doos.  or  if  there  does  not, 
will  the  result  of  the  experiment 
prove  anything  1  And  are  her  friends  doing 
right  in  keeping  from  .her  the  opportunity  to  ; 
form  any  religious  opinion  by  external  in- 
fluence? 

A  Sun  reporter  put  these  questions  to  several 
theologians  and  thinkers  in  this  city  yester-  \ 
day  and    here  is  the  result.    The  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst.  a  Presbyterian,  said: 

"If  this  girl  does  not  develop  a  religious 
instinct  or  give  some  evidence  that  she  pos- 
sesses an   innate  conviction  of  the  existence 


ol  a  Supreme  Being,  it  will  not  prove 
that  there  is  no  Supreme  Being.  It  will, 
at  the  most,  prove  that  tho  religious 
impulse  js  not' inborn.  A  man,  for  ins' 
may  have  an  impulse,  intellectual  or  artistic, 
and  yot  it  may  never  assert  itself  without 
proper  exterior  Incitement  You  may  be  an 
artist,  and  yot  your  surroundings  may  bo  such 
that,  although  you  have  artistic  instincts  and 
Impulses. they mayneve'r develop.  They  are 
dependent  upon  outside  excitation.  I  assert 
,  this  without  qualification.    'J1  n  of  a 

man's  life,  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  depend 
upon  the  influences  which  are  brought  to 
upon  bim.      '  ancestors  who  lived  in 

the  woods.    They  had  the  same  impulse 
sihilities.  and  instincts  as  you  and  I  ha 
,  theynever  exerted  them  because  nothing  wee 
1  ever  presented  to  them  from  the  outside  that 
tended  to  excite  them. 

"I  think  the  outcome  of  this  experiment 
will  be  to  show  that  religious  light  <J> 
upon  some  kind  of  exterior  excitation,  and  my 
opinion'  is  that  this  girl  will  never  manifest 
tiny  religious  disposition  unless  something  ex- 
terior is  brought  to  bear  upon  her. 

"As  for  tho  salvation  of  the  girl's  soul  if  she 
were  to  die  to-morrow,  if  I  thought  that  that 
*"ere  not  assured  I  would  not  preach  in  Go.ls 
behalf.  The  idea  of  that  child  hot  being 
is  a  kind  of  savugeness  that  is  not  preri 
of  a  heavenly  Father.  I  should  hesitate  if  I 
wero  called  upon  to  make  such  an  experiment 
upon  any  child,  although  the  purpose  is  in 
every  way  commendable. 

"Should  the  girl,  however,  manifest  any  re- 
ligious impulses  it  would  not  prove,  from  a 
philosophical  standpoint,  the  existence  of 
God,  but  only  tho  fact  that  this  impulse  is 
latent.  And  again,  if  she  does  not  manifest 
any  such  impulse  it  does  not  prove  the  non- 
existence of  God  or  tho  non-existence  of  a 
latent  religious  instinct, 

"As  to  the  salvation  of  the  persons  who  keep 
from  her  all  knowledgo  of  another  life,  that 
depends  entirely  Upon  the  motive  which  in- 
spires them." 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll.when  asked  for  his  views 
on  the  matter,  expressed  them  very  carefully 
and  deliberately: 

"I  do  not  see."  he  said,  "how  a  child  born 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  cquld  obtain  many 
ideas  on  any  subject.  If.  however,  it  should 
turn  out  that  such  a  child  had  any  idea  of  any 
supreme  being,  this  certainly  would  throw  no 
light  on  the  naturalness  of  such  a 
conception  by  .infiisans  who  ■  can  talk 
and  near  and  see.  Supposing  it  had 
a  conception,  all  it  possibly  could  establish 
would  be  that  persons  born  deaf  and  dumb 
and  blind  might  have  an  idea  of  a  supreme 
being.  But  whatever  Hie  conception 
of  thiS  person,  real  or  -supposed,  is 
or  may  be,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
sheds  the  slightest  light  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  there  is  or  is  not  what 
is  called  a  first  cause.  I  remember  once  a  man 
was  shot  in  the  stomach,  and  when  the  wound 
was  healing  physicians  made  experiments  to 
find  out  how  long  it  took  food  to  digest  I 
said  to  aphysician  at  the  time:  '  How  can  I  tell 
from  the  result  of  these  experiments  how  long 
it  takes  my  stomach  to  digest  food  5  I  could 
only  guess  at  how  long  it  might  take  if  I  had  a 
hole  in  my  stomach." 

"My  opinion  is  that  the  questions  of  origin 
and  destiny  are  beyond  the  human  mind:  that 
no  mind  is  great  enough  to  know  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  an  infinite  being. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  mind  that  can  tell 
whether  any  fact  tends  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  existence  of  an  infinite  being.  That  is  to 
say,  if  a  man  cannot  comprehend  a  fact,  he 
cannot  tell  whether  any  other  fact  tends  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  fact  that  he  cannot  com- 
prehend. 

"  The  fact  that  a  thing,  an  impulse,  and  in- 
stinct is  natural  does  not  prove  anything. 
There  was  a  time  when  almost  all  nations 
worshipped  serpents  and  various  wild 
beasts.  There  was  a  time  when  almost 
all  people  were  cannibals,  I  presume  natu- 
rally so.  This  proves  nothing  with  regard  to 
cannibalism  being  right  or  wrong.  Cannibal- 
ism now  is  held  to  be  wrong  because  many 
people  object  to  being  «aten.  and  they  do  not 
care  how  natural  it  is  if  they  are  afraid  to  or 
want  to  eat. 

"  The  probability  is  that  such  a  child  as  you 
describe  would  be  more  apt  to  be  orthodox  in 
its  belief  than  one  having  the  full -complement 
of  senses.  It  may  be  that  a  child  that  can 
neither  -  hear  nor  talk  nor  see  would 
be  very  ready  to  adopt  Hie  ortho- 
dox creed.  To  men  of  the  lowest 
degree  of  education  an  impulse  which  leads 
them  to  trust  in  a  superior  being  is  most  nat- 
ural. They  see  and  hear  things  and  are 
afraid,  and  their  ignorance  leads  them  to  try 
and  get  solid  with  the  fellew  who's  making 
thunder  and  lightning.  But  as  they  advance 
and  reach  a  higher  plane  of  knowledge 
they  begin  to  think,  and  want  to  have 
things  explained  to  them  and  then  the  instinct 
ceases." 

When  asked  what  he  thought  about  the 
chances  of  salvation  for  the  girl  if  she  should 
die. 'he  answered: 
"  Oh,  that's  too  silly  for  anything."' 
"  There  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  kinship  between 
the  created  soul  and  its  Creator,  a  union,  a 
bond  of  divine  sympathy,  which  will  at  some 
time  and  in  some  way  assert  itself."  said  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Hastings.  President  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  "  This  relationship,  the  as- 
sertion of  the  kinship,  may  be  manifested  ^inna 
one  or  in  many  of  a  vast  number  of  different 
ways,  some  of  which  we  may  comprehend, 
and  some  we  may  not  but  the  union  exists 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  this  way 
every  human  being  has  a  knowledge  of  God. 
We  Presbyterians  all  firmly  believe  this. 
Therefore,  in  our  view,  the  experiment  which 
Mr.  Anagnos  proposes  to  try  with  the  child  is 
no  exmriment  at  all.     We  beli eve  that  every 
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\  being  has  a  knowledge  of  God.    The 

Kj  have  such  a  knowledge  of  God.  an  111- 

lwledge  of  the  true  character  of  the 

Joeing,  which  is  often  shown  by  their 

fe  out  and  above  their  idolatry,  and  by 
ight  they  may  achieve  their  salvation. 
-  much  is  acknowledged  and  held  by 
even  the  most  rigidly  orthodox  ,'miong  repre- 
sentative Presbyterian  clergymen.  The  child 
may  not  be  able  to  express  this  knowledge  in  a 
way  that  we  can  comprehend,  but  that  may 
be  our  ignorance  aud  not  the  child  s.  It  would 
be  exceedingly  hard  to  set  up  a  standard  by 
which  to  determine  whether  such  knowledge 
existed  or  not.  . 

"But  such  an  experiment  would  not  affect 
the  child's  future  its  salvation.  The  child 
would  be  safe.  You  know  my  position  on  this 
subject  of  infant  damnation.  And,  indeed, 
we  all  hold  that  idiots,  insane  people, 
and  all  such  afflicted  persons  are 
saved  bv  God  through  Christ  If  the  child  has 
no  means  of  .  knowing  God,  and  coming 
to  Him  through  the  revelation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, it  will,  of  course,  be  saved.  This  is  true 
of  the  heathen,  who  come  to  God  through  what 
light  they  possess. 

But  I  think  it  is  cruel  to  keep  this  knowl- 
edge, or  any  knowledge  of  the  good  and 
beautiful,  from  the  child.  It  is  keeping  the 
best  things  in  tho  world  from  it  merely  to 
gratify  a  curiosity,  without  any  good  to 
be  gained.  It  is  very  good  of  these 
devoted  people  to  teach  and  train  the 
poor  child  as  they  are  doing,  but  there  is  to 
me  something  pitiful  in  the  idea  of  cutting 
it  off.  directly  and  indirectly,  from  tho  best  and 
sweetest  knowledge  to  bo  imparted,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  develop  its  moral  nature 
fully  and  leave  out  all  they  propose  to, 
lor  all  that  is  best  in  life  is  bound 
up  with  religion  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, and  of  course  there  is  a  grave 
responsibility  for  keeping  such  knowledge 
and  training  from  the  child.  Its  future  is  not 
affected,  its  salvation  not  endangered,  but  its 
-present  life  is  dwarfed  and  robbed  of  what, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  might  be 
Its  brightest  blessings." 

Not  in  entire  forKetfulneBS, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness. 

But  trailing  clouds  of  ffiory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  nonle. 

quoted  tho  Key.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  when 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  experiment  and 
whether  he  believed  that  every  human  being 
had  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  God.  "There 
is  no  need  of  any  such  experiment,  forwhjit 
they  would  seek  to  prove  is  certainly  to  mV 
mind,  as  to  many  thousands  of  others, 
something  that  has  amply  and  very  0ften 
been  demonstrated.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  a  human  being  had  no  innate  ideas. 
The  germ  of  the  idea  of  God  is  there;  it  exists 
in  one  form  or  another,  and  some  day  it  will 
And  expression.  But  how  will  these 
experimenters  recognize  the  expression 
of  the  idea  when  it  comes  ?  It  will 
depend  altogether  on  what  their  ideas  of  what 
the  attributes  of  God  are.  and  conceptions  of 
this  nature  vary  very  widely  different  indeed. 
I  cannot  see  that  any  good  can  come  of  such 
an  experiment.  Nothing  of  value  that  will  be 
accepted  generally  can  be  brought  out. 
■-.'-As  to  tile  effect  such  an  experiment  would 
have  on  tho  child's  future,  it  would  have  no 
effect  whatever..  The  more  pitiful' the  case  the 
more  pitying  the  Father  in 'His  love.  Would 
the  father  of  the  child,  because  it  was  so  oru- 
elly  afflicted,  put  it  in  the'  cellar?.  Such  a 
question  as  to  the  child's  future  would  not, 
and  ought  not  to  arise. 

"Tne  experiment  can  do  no  harm  to  the 
child's  future,  but  it  will  to  its  present  life, 
and  I  do  not  approve  of  it  by  any  means.  "  It 
is  keeping  from  the  child  the  best  knowl- 
edge, that  could  be  imparted  ,  to  it.  Per- 
haps it  would '  be  best'  if  its  religious 
teachers  would  be  apt  to  impart  the  kind  of 
teaching  that  was  given  a  hundred  years  or 
so  ago;  but  they  would  not,  and  therefore" I 
think  the  "experiment  unnecessary  and  un. 
kind. 

"  It  is  an  experiment  of  very  doubtful  value;" 
said 'Dr.  McChesney  of  Calvary  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  "The  means,  of  communi- 
cation with  the  child  are ..  so.  exceed- 
ingly limited  that  the  teachers  or  friends 
Will  never  be  able  to  tell  what' the  Child 
thinks,  but  cannot  express,  liven  those  of  us 
who' have  our  faculties  of  expression  devel- 
oped in  the  highest  degree  are  not  able-to 
convey  to  others  even  a  faint  suggestion  of  tho 
swelling  tides  of  emotions  that  surge  through 
our  souls. 

• '  There  are  waves  fnr  off  on  the  ocean 

That  never  shall  break  on  tho  beach. 
■  And  ive  oft  bear  snntjs  in  the  silence 
That  never  can  echo  in  speefch."  ■■ 

"How, can  they  toll  what  the  child  may 
think,  -when  it  has  such  very  imperfect 
methods  of  expressing  its  thoughts  ?  The 
experiment  can  lead  only  to  very  douljt- 
fnl  conclusions.  I  believe  every  human  being 
has  innate  ideas  of  God  ?  Every  human  being 
at  some  time  discerns  between  right  and 
wrong,  shows  the  possession  of  a  moral  sense, 
and  is  not,  this  an  attribute  of  the  Supreme 
Being?  How  will  they  draw  the  line  and  de- 
termine what  is  an  indication  of  intuitive 
knowlodge  of  God  ? 

"  As  to  its  effect  on  the  child's  salvation,  we 
are  responsible  for  what  we  are  and  what  We 
know,  hot  for  what  we  are  not  and  don't 
know.  The  child's  future  would  be  all 
right,  but  its  present  would  be  clouded 
by  keeping  from  it  such  knowledge.  I 
think  the  experiment  has  an  element  of  cruel- 
ty in  it.  I  do  not  see  how  genuine  human  in- 
struction can  bo  given  to  the  child  without,  in 
some  way  embracing  moral  training,,  and 
moral  training  in  a  sense  embodies  religious 
teaching." 

Mr.  Eugene  M.  Macdonald.  the  editor  of  the 
Tndh  Seeker,  said-: 

."No  man  can  tell  where  the  idea'  of  a  deity 
oomes  from.  It  would  be  tho  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  this  girl  to  wonder  who 


made  her,  and  who  made  the  'Water  which  she 
drank  and  the  air  which  she  breathed,  and. 
the  probability  is  that  she  would  come  to 
the  conclusion' .that  there  is  a  big. man  some- 
where who  can  do  more  than .  her  father  or  her 
mother.  She  would  reason  within  herself  that 
a  big  man  controls  everythingT^hat  she  cannot 
see,  arid  might  even  picture  to  her  mind's  eye 
how  he  looked,  and  then  she  would  be  just  as 
well  off  as  otherfolk's.  , 

"  I  keep  my  own  boy  without  religion,  and  do 
not  allow  any  one  to  tell  him  about  God  or 
Sunday  school,  yarns.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
I  thing  to  keep  children  without  that  knowledge, 
i  Not  being  orthodox.  I  cannot  say  what  will  be- 
come of  the  souls  of  the  girl  and  her  friends." 
'  A  Catholic  clergyman  connected  with  Mgr, 

Farley's  church  said: ... 

"The  parents,  and  friends  of  this  girl  are 
Wrong.-  They  are  "endangering  her  chances  of 
:  saivation.  .What. is  the  value  of  the  experi- 
■  ment  when  compared  with  the  child's  soul  ?' 
j     "I  do  not  doubt  that  she  will  have  some 
ideas— unj(erfeet  ones.  oS    course— about  a  ,«m- 
[  perior  being,  but  they  will,  prove-,  absolutely 
■nothing.    The  drigin  of  ideas- is  from  sensible 
things  passing  through  a  inethod  of  abstrac- 
tion and  becoming  intellectual  things.    How„ 
then;  can  a  blind"  and  deaf  girl'  conceive  defi- 
nite ideas  about  anything? 

"  As  to  the  girl's  salvation,  that  would  de- 
pend upon  her  sins.  Although  she  may  not 
have  conceived  sins  in  so  many  thoughts,  yet 
she  may  have  had  thoughts  which,  even  to 
her  own  instinctivenotions,  are  wrong.  If  she 
wore  to  die  without  a  sin  on  her  soul 
except,  of  oourse,  the  original  Sin  of  our  first 
parents,  the  case  reduces  itself  to  one  like  that 
of  infants  dying  without  baptism. .  It  is  cer- 
tain she  could  not  go  to  heaven.  There,  is 
dispute,  however,  as  to  where  she  will  go.  Will 
she  go  to  he'll  or  is  there  a  place  specially  for 
those  who  have  committed  .  no  sin,  of 
their  own?  Her  parents  are  sfrining.  arid  tho 
value  of  the  experiment  is  not  sufficient  to 
make  up  for  the  greatness  of  the  sin.  'What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
.  and  lose  his  own  soul?'  These  words  are 
peculiarly  applicable  to  this  case. 
"As  to  the  experiment  itself,  I  do  not  believe 
'that  God  will  create  in  her.  mind  any  other 
knowledge  than  that  derived,  from  sensible 
things  by  the'method  of  abstraction  to  which  I 
have  referred.    That  is  the  order  of  nature." 
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BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  28,  1891. 


I)r.  Samuel  G.  Howe. 

I  give  you  greeting,  Mr.  President  and 
friends.  I  find  myself  occupying  a  place  upon 
your  platform  to-day,  and  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  to  speak  a  few  words  for  the  public 
ear. 

I  do  not  know  as  I  shall  be  received  by  those 
who  have  known  me  in  my  earthly  career,  for 
I  can  understand  that  many  of  them  do  not 
realize  the  condition  of  the  spirit  after  its  pas- 
sage from  the  mortal  frame,  nor  can  they  com- 
prehend the  fact  of  the  return  of  the  spirit 
into  contact  with  mortality  in  order  to  express 
an  intelligent  thought  through  some  medium- 
istic  form.  Therefore  I  will  pardon  my  dear 
ones  and  my  friends  at  large  if  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  have  returned  to  your  public  of- 
fice, and  I  will  be  content  to  wait  for  the  light 
to  stream  in  upon  their  minds  concerning  this 
great  truth,  until  they  are  fully  prepared  to 
receive  and  to  comprehend  it.  But  there  are 
those  who  I  feel  will  believe  that  I  have  re- 
turned. 

Not  to  speak  of  or  for  myself,  I  thank  my  ex- 
cellent friends  who  have,  in  private  and 
through  the  press,  spoken  such  good  words  of 
my  life  and  its  work.  I  disclaim  all  honor  in 
connection  with  that  which  I  was  privileged 
to  undertake.  I  only  attended  to  my  duty, 
and  labored  in  love  for  the  cause  of  the  help- 
less, who  appealed  to  me,  and  I  found  my  joy, 
my  reward  and  my  blessing  in  my  work. 

I  know  there  are  those  who  believe  in  the 
return  of  spirits  who  will  see  my  words.  Some 
of  them  will  accept  this  as  coming  from  me ; 
and  as  they  are  in  circumstances  whereby  they 
may  accede  to  my  wish  and  accomplish  much 
good  for  their  own  souls'  happiness,  as  well  as 
for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  others  who 
are  in  need,  I  am  encouraged  to  make  an  ap- 
peal. 

You  must  not  think,  friends,  that  those  who 
are  interested  in  any  reform,  or  in  the  pursu- 
ance of  any  benefaction  for  the  weak  and  suf- 
fering, lay  aside  their  interest  and  turn  away 
from  their  work  when  they  slough  off  the  phys- 
ical form.  If  possible,  their  zeal  increases 
when  they  can  behold  the  result  of  their  labors 
from  the  spirit-side,  and  know  that  that  which 
engaged  their  attention  was  of  God  and  had 
his  blessing,  because  sanctioned  through  all 
until  the  end. 

My_  interest  now  as  ever  is  in  those  who  are 
deprived  of  a  sight  of  the  beauty  and  glory  of 
this  world,  those  who  sit  in  physical  darkness, 
unable  to  behold  the  light  of  day  and  to  read 
the  mysteries  of  the  heavens  in  the  glowing 
stars  at  night,  or  to  behold  the  wonder  of  God's 
works  traced  upon  sea  and  shore.  It  is  for  the 
blind  especially  that  I  speak  to-day,  for  the 
little  children  who  are  deprived  of  their  facul- 
ties so  as  to  be  unable  to  communicate  with 
this  world  as  can  those  who  are  blessed  with 


sight  and  with   the   full   operation   of    their 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Kindergarten  School  for  the  Blind ;  and  1  make 
an  appeal  to-day,  Mr.  President,  through  your 
public  avenues  of  speech  and  press,  to  those 
friends  who  are  benevolently  inclined,  to  ex- 
tend from  their  purses  substantial  help  toward 
the  furtherance  of  this  great  and  good  work. 
Think  of  it!  to  take  from  the  darkness  and  the 
silence  which  surrounds  them  those  who  are 
unable  to  see  and  to  hear,  and  to  place  them  m 
a  condition  in  which  they  can  derive  all  the 
benefits  of  sight  and  sound,  and  m  which  their 
inner  faculties  can  be  educated  and  their 
senses  trained  so  as  to  enable  them  to  come 
into  intelligent  communication  with  the  outer 
world— is  there  more  glorious  work  than  this? 
It  seems  to  me  not.  .  

[To  the  Chairman :]    I  know,  sir,  that  mos 

of  the  spirits  who  return  to  this  office  come 
with  the  desire  to  enlighten  their  earthly 
friends  upon  their  situation  and  even  upon 
their  continued  existence  in  the  spirit-world; 
I  know  that  they  come  with  words  of  love  and 
cheer  to  mourning  hearts  in  order  to  chase 
away  the  fear  of  death,  and  to  bring  comfort  to 
trembling  souls.  That  is  a  grand  work ;  none 
can  perhaps  be  better,  I  am  sure  not  in  a 
religious  sense ;  and  yet  I  think  you  can  afford 
to  me  a  few  moments  in  which  to  speak  in  be- 
half of  this  great  object  in  which  so  many  souls 
are  interested,  even  though  I  deprive  some 
spirit  of  coming  to  its  personal  friends  by  the 
time  which  I  occupy.  I  will  not,  however, 
tarry.  A  few  words  may  be  as  effective  as  a 
discourse.  I  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  unfoldment  of  humanity, 
and  in  the  mental  as  well  as  physical  training 
of  our  young,  to  the  little  helpless  ones  who 
are  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  and  who  have 
not  the  advantages  which  the  world  at  large 
enjoys.  I  appeal  to  you  to  remember  them, 
and  to  afford  to  them  if  you  can  the  needed 
assistance  which  will  bring  so  much  beauty, 
usefulness  and  joy  into  their  lives,  and  I  know 
that  a  reward,  swift  and  sure,  will  come  to  you 
when  you  pass  to  the  other  life  and  make  up 
your  account  in  the  spiritual  banking-house  of 
the  great  Father  of  all.    Samuel  G.  Howe. 

Emily  Cliace. 

How  beautiful  are  the  flowers !  It  is  so  sweet 
of  our  friends  to  place  them  here  for  the  en- 
joyment of  returning  spirits.  How  we  appre- 
ciate them,  and  the  kindly  thoughts  that  sur- 
round the  blossoms  like  an  atmosphere,  which 
we  can  read  in  gentle  lines,  and  know  whence 
they  come.  The  beautiful  thoughts  and  kindly 
good-will  that  come  with  the  flowers  placed  on 
this  table  I  can  see  to-day  just  as  plainly  as  I 
see  the  pansy  which  I  love  so  well. 

I  am  glad  to  meet  you  all  here.  This  is  beau- 
tiful to  me,  this  experience  which  I  wish  to 
gain  for  myself,  and  which  is  given  me  this 
afternoon.  I  feel  that  1  am  one  with  you,  that 
my  place  is  here,  so  that  my  love  unites  with 
that  of  yours  in  this  good  spiritual  work,  and 
goes  out  to  the  world  as  the  best  that  I  can 
give  from  the  other  side  of  life. 

I  have  been  listening  to  Dr.  Howe.  I  knew 
him  when  here  in  the  body.  Years  ago,  before 
I  came  to  this  work,  I  was  engaged  in  the  line 
of  teaching  at  the  Blind  Asylum,  and  I  knew 
of  Dr.  Howe  and  his  work  so  well.  No  name  is 
venerated  by  those  who  cannot  see  the  light  of 
day,  and  who  have  been  in  that  institution,  as 
is  his ;  and  since  I  passed  to  the  spirit- world,  I 
have  been  privileged  to  meet  him,  to  learn  of  his 
great  and  good  work  there,  and  to  know  of  the 
beautiful  influence  which  he  sends  out  to  hu- 
manity in  behalf  alway  of  the  weak,  the  suffer- 
ing and  oppressed.  So  it  seems  fitting  that  I 
should  stand  by  his  side,  and  follow  him  here 
to  speak  for  myself,  for  he  has  made  the  way 
clear  to  me. 

1  come  to-day,  doctor,  to  bring  my  love  to  all 
my  friends,  and  to  tell  them  I  am  so  happy  in 
the  spirit-world.  It  is  beautiful  to  me,  even 
as  I  believed,  and  even  more  than  I  can  ex- 
press in  the  language  which  we  have  at  our 
command.  1  have  met  very  many  of  my  friends, 
and  they  unite  with  me  in  harmonious  thought. 
We  are  happy  together  in  our  work,  and  my 
work  now  I  find  to  be  the  cultivation  of  those 
artistic  tastes  which  I  felt  on  earth,  and  which 
I  sought  to  bring  to  expression ;  but  the  ex- 
pression never  satisfied  me,  it  seemed  so  crude. 

I  would  like  to  speak  of  all  the  dear  friends 
whom  I  knew,  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  this 
through  our  medium ;  yet  I  must  send  my  love 
to  Aunt  Ruth.  Tell  her  I  have  seen  Mr.  Baker, 
and  he  is  happy  in  his  spirit-home.  He  wishes 
me  to  say  that  he  is  taking  an  interest  in  the 
political  affairs  of  the  State,  and  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  grand  Republican  victory  this  com- 
ing fall.  I  smile  over  it,  because  he  is  so  earn- 
est, as  if  he  had  not  parted  with  the  body,  and 
was  still  concerned  in  earthly  things.  So  he  is, 
and  he  feels  rejoiced  that  the  cumbersome 
form  has  been  removed. 

I  wish,  too,  to  send  my  love  to  "Mamma 
Cates."  Tell  her,  please,  Doctor,  that  I  have 
many  things  to  say  to  her  when  the  opportu- 
nity is  afforded. 

I  have  tried  to  visit  my  friend,  Sarah  Ladd, 
and  to  bring  influences  to  her  from  the  spirit- 
world.  I  think  lha  'e  succeeded  to  an  extent, 
but  not  as  I  have  wished.    Therefore,  I  ask 


her,  if  she  can,  to  realize  that  1  live  in  the 
spirit-world,  that  all  her  spirit-friends  live 
also,  and  that  they  Dave  a  tender  thought  for 
her  and  hers  at  all  times. 

There  are  so  many  more  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion, but  I  am  unable  to  do  so.  I  would  like 
my  friends  to  take  it  for  granted  that  I  think 
of  all  with  love  and  sympathy,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  I  shall  meet  them 
again. 

Dr.  Hatch  comes  with  me  to-day  to  our  cir- 
cle, and  wishes  me  to  give  his  kindly  regards 
and  love  to  those  who  care  to  receive  them. 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  all.    Emily  Chace. 


EDITION. 


BOSTON,  NOV.  29,  1881. 


There  is  something  equally  touching  and  in- 
teresting In  tho  story  of  the  afflicted  little  girl,  who 
became  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  when  sixteen  months 
old,  and  grew  up,  in  her  consequent  isolation,  al- 
most a  savage.  She  was  taken  to  the  Kindergarten 
school  at  Jamaica  Plain,  a  branch  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and,  though  she  has  been 
there  scarcely  a  year,  she  has  been  taught  to  con- 
verse with  her  teacher,  has  acquired  a  vocabulary 
of  over,five  hundred  words,  and  can  easily  construct 
sentences  containing  as  many  as  fifteen  words. 
Not  only  this,  but  her  violent  temper  has  been 
changed  to  a  tractable  and  affectionate  one,  and  she 
has  been  taught  to  utter,  though  Imperfectly,  some 
twenty  monosyllables.  The  luflnite  patience  that 
has  been  required  to  achieve  such  results  in  so 
short  a  time  can  hardly  be  conceived ;  and  tbat  they 
have  been  achieved  speaks  volumes  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school,  the  only  kindergarten  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  There  can  be  no  nobler  office 
than  that  or  making  life  bearable  and  happy  to  these 
afflicted  little  creatures;  than  taking  them  from 
darkness  and  silence,  and  enabling  them  to  take  an 
interest  in  a  world  tbat  would  be  otherwise  a  pain- 
ful blank  to  them.  Unfortunately,  in  this  case,  the 
girl  is  the  child  of  poor  parents,  and  coming  from 
a  distant  State,  nothing  can  be  done  for  her  by  the 
Commonwealh.  Her  father  does  what  he  can,  but 
is  unable  to  meet  the  cost  of  her  education  and  sup- 
port, which  is  about  eight  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
Here  is  a  case  In  which  the  charitable  may  take  a 
sympathetic  and  genuine  interest.  Their  gifts  can 
support  no  worthier  cause  than  assisting  this  hap- 
lesB  little  creature  to  rise  above  the  triple  misfor- 
tune tbat  has  made  her  young  life  thus  far  so  inex- 
pressibly sad  and  lonely. 


The  very  beautiful  doll,  "Kate  Greenaway,"  fit  tbe 

Doll  Show  for  the  Kindergarten  lor  the  Blind,  contribut- 
ed dv  Miss  Sieams,  of  Bo.vleton  street.  Is  dressed,  after 
the  typical  Ksti  Greenaway  fashion.  Her  coBtuine,  the 
materials  for  which  were  given  bv  Messrs.  Davla  &  Co., 
agents  for  Liberty,  ol  London,  Is  in  many  essential 
points  a  copy  of  those  made  by  that  English  houBe. 
Tho  colors  are  light  blue,  cameo  pink  and  [B=thellc  olive, 
tho  tints  harmonizing  to  a  perfect  degree.  The  bonnet, 
which  could  only  have  been  created  by  MI6S  Stearns,  la 
composed  of  the  throe  colors  of  the  costume,  with  the 
added  touch  of  a  bunch  of  dandelions.  Tbe  basket  In 
her  hand  Is  filled  with  the  same  flower,  and  under  the 
crisp  lenvea  la  to  be  luuud  an  appeal  to  her  future  pur- 
chaser, written  for  her  by  that  awcet  Blnger,  "M.  B.  B.," 
at  the  request  of  a  little  girl  mneh  Interested  In  'Kate 
Greenaway."  Tho  little  poem  la  not  to  be  given  to  the 
public  until  opened  by  the  purchaser.  

A   bevy   of   Ashmont   lassies,   including   Ethel 

Hutchlnoon,  Anna  Lang,  Helen  Gray,  Mary  Mendum, 
Carrie  Mendum,  Florence  Dunbir,  Lena  Nesbltt,  Julia 
Qulncy,  Llllle  Dome,  and  Margery  Hutchinson,  neld  a 
i>,ir  on  Friday,  In  Ashmont  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  and  a  daintier  group  of 
young  ladles,  a  prettier  bazaar,  or  a  more  appealing 
canse  have  never  been  grouped  together.  Tho  maids 
themselves  were  pictures  to  look  at,  and  everybody 
went  to  see  them,  and  remained  to  buy  the  fascinating 
array  of  email  wares  that  they  presided  over  so  qualnr- 

MIsb  Lucy  Derby  bai  loaned  to  the  Doll  show  a 

doll  that  has  been  in  her  family  for  75  years.  Mrs 
A.  Sands,  of  Snmcrvllle,  has  loaned  one  bought  In 
Paris  In  1S38.  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Pulham  sends  one  that 
Capt.  Delano,  of  Nantucket,  brought  from  the  same  gay 
capital  In  1S00,  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Langlev,  of  391  Bescon 
street,  has  loaned  a  quaker-gowoed  little  lady  that  Mrs. 
Mary  Sumner  Williams,  cousin  of  Gov.  Increase  Sum 
ner  owned  In  1773. 


baton  §ailg  <$lnht. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  25. 


— Through  tho  oourtesy  of  the  managers 
of  the  doll  show  for  the  benefit  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind,  now  being  held  at 
177  Treinont  St.,  the  40  pupils  of  the  War- 
renton  st.  kindergarten  will  this  forenoon 
have  the  pleasure  of  viewing  the  dolls  ex- 
hibited for  their  less  fortunate  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind.       i 
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A    Memorable    Itescue. 


' 


The  blind  receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk, 
the  lepers  aro  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the 
dead  aro  raised  up.  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them.— Matthew,  xl.,  6. 

These  words  contain  a  gorgeous  and 
thrilling  statement  of  the  beneficent  mission 
of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  and  of  God.  His 
claim  to  imperial  authority  over  our  lives 
rests  on  two  unremovable  corner  stones — a 
moral  philosophy  which  not  only  illumines 
this  life  but  tinges  with  glorious  hope  the 
clouds  which  hover  over  the  valley  of 
shadows,  and  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versal brotherhood  which  watches  over  the 
unfortunate  with  solicitude  and  motherly 
care. 

In  the  earlier  civilization  of  the  race  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  was  in  re- 
lentless operation.  The  strong,  the  great, 
the  gifted  and  the  brave  had  everything;  the 
poor  had  only  indifference  and  neglect.  Un- 
der a  more  highly  developed  Christianity  the 
law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  if  not  re- 
pealed, is  at  least  checked  in  its  merciless 
operation.  It  no  longer  has  free  swing. 
Society  grasps  from  its  clutches  those  whom 
it  would  destroy — the  halt,  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  maimed — and  offers  them  a 
sympathy  which  makes  life  endurable  or 
comfortable  or  even  happy.  The  character- 
istic of  modern  times  is  not  the  monument 
whioh  commemorates  a  great  battle,  but  a 
public  library,  a  free  school  syBtem,  a  hos- 
pital for  the  incurable,  an  asylum  for  the 
insane. 

A  very  remarkable  illustration  of  this  has 
been  furnished  during  the  past  week.  Willie 
Elizabeth  Bobin  is  between  five  and  six 
years  old.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Texas 
ranch  owner  and  psychologically  is  a  great 
curiosity,  for  she  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
Every  door  of  communication  with  her 
kind,  except  touch,  has  been  closed 
and  bolted.  When  we  have  sight  and 
hearing  we  get  some  idea  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  of  the 
people  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  By 
means  of  speech  we  acquire  an  intelligent 
outlook  in  our  earliest  infancy  and  fall  into 
right  relations  with  those  around  us.  A 
mother's  voice,  the  expression  of  her  face,  a 
sight  of  the  stars,  the  clouds,  the  house, 
tho  furniture — these  develop  the  mind  as 
sunshine  opens  the  rosebud.  We  gradually 
.fit  into  our  place  when  all  our  senses  are 
perfect  and  become  helpful  members  of  the 
human  family. 

But  little  Willie  saw  nothing,  heard  noth- 
ing, was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  world, 
could  give  no  expression  to  her  wants  or  her 
feelings,  had  no  idea  of  duly,  no  pulsation 
of  gratitude,  no  conception  of  love.  She 
was  isolated,  utterly  and  hopelessly  isolated. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  result.  She 
grew  to  be  simply  a  wild  animal ;  had  the 
.wariness,  the  alertness,  the  selfishness  of  an 
animal.  Seeing  no  one  and  hearing  no  one, 
she  was  at  times  overcome  with  terror;  at 
other  times  she  was  passionate,  restless  and 
resentful  ;  would  plunge  her  hands  into  the 
dish  of  food,  take  for  herself  whatever  was 
within  reach  and  exhibit  a  furious  temper 
at  any  attempt  to  interfere.  Like  a  dog  with  a 
bone,  she  almost  snarled  when  others  wanted 
their  share.  The  lower  range  of  instincts 
were  intensely  active,  but  the  human  ele- 
ment was  dormant. 

She  has  now  for  nearly  a  year  been  in 
charge  of  a  skilled  teacher  representing  that 
most  beneficent  of  all  charities,  the  Perkins 


Institute,  of  Boston.  It  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Howe,  and  under  its  roof  Laura  Bridg- 
man  was  guest  and  pupil.  This  teacher  has 
achieved  a  wonderful  work  in  respect  of 
Willie  Bobin.  She  won  the  child's  heart  in 
ways  which  only  a  woman  can  devise  and 
has  already  taught  her  by  means  of  touch  to 
communicate  her  thoughts  and  feelings. 
Willie  has  learned  a  sign  language  and  can 
command  a  range  of  five  hundred  words,  a 
fairly  good  vocabulary.  Her  tongue  has  also 
been  loosened  and  she  can  use  a  score  or 
two  of  monosyllables. 

Tbe  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  had 
that  child  fairly  within  its  grasp  and  would 
have  relentlessly  ground  her  to  atoms.  Bat 
good  people,  emboldened  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Nazarene,  have  attacked  the  law  with 
the  divine  violence  of  sympathy  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  changed  the  wild  animal  into 
a  reasoning  and  loving  human  being.  The 
embers  of  slumbering  faculties  have  been 
breathed  upon  by  uplifting  charity,  and  the 
life  of  little  Willie  Bobin  is  filled  with  the 
genial  flame  of  duty,  happiness  and  hope. 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


BOSTON,  NOVEMBER   20,  1891. 


....Miss  Amelie  Glover  yesterday  afternoon, 
previous  to  tbe  matinee,  visited  tbe  doll  show  for 
the  benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  at 
177  Tremont  street,  and  donated  a  beautiful 
doll,  a  perfect  counterpart  in  miniature  of  her- 
self as  she  appears  in  the  last  act  of  the  "  City 
Directory."  It  was  dressed  throughout  by  Miss 
Glover,  and  would  put  to  blush  many  a  profes- 
sional dressmaker.  In  this  doll  Miss  Glover  has 
proved  herself  an  adept  in  the  art  of  dressmaking 
as  well  as  of  dancing.  A  well-known  merchant 
has  loaned  tbe  use  of  two  pure  white  ponies,  and 
Messrs.  George  W.  Simmons  &  Co.  have  contrib- 
uted a  pair  of  elegant  blankets  for  the  same. 
They  will  appear  on  tbe  streets  Monday  and 
daily  thereafter. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

EOSTON,  NOVEMBEE  29,  189L 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTE. 

If  there  were  m  eded  any  proi;f  of  the 
great  value  of  the  work  done  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  it  Is  at 
hand  in  the  remarkable  case  of  the  little 
Swedish  girl,  Willie  E  izabetb  Robin, 
who,  like  Laura  Bridginan,  fia^  o  ly 
the  single  sense  of  touch  with  which  to 
enjoy  life  and  meet  its  trials.  And  If 
there  were  also  evidence  of  the  incal- 
culable influence  exercised  by  journal- 
ism, it  is  afforded  In  the  means  of  bring- 
ing this  child  into  the  place  where  more 
can  be  done  to  put  her  on  the  plane  of 
her  highest  possible  development  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  It  was 
through  the  newspapers  that  her  parents 
read  of  the  case  of  Helen  Keller,  and  be- 
came stimulated  with  the  desire  to  place 
their  unfortunate  child,  crippled  by  dis- 
easo  in  infancy,  in  the  institution  where 
she  could  come  under  the  guidance  of 
philanthropic  and  able  teachers.  Mr. 
Anngnos  recognized  the  needs  of  the 
little  creature,  and  also  the  interest 
attaching  to  the  first  teaching  of  a 
child  so  pitiably  deficient.  Happiir  he 
was  able  to  bear  the  expenses  of  bring- 
ing the  mother  and  her  child  to  this  city. 
There  is  again  involved  a  third  impor- 
tant feature  In  the  case,  for  it  shows  tho 
benevolent  donators  of  the  institution 
how  worthily  their  gifts  are  bestowed 
and  employed.  Every  mother's  hear; 
must  yearn  with  tenderness  for  this  lit- 
tle girl,  and  overflow  with  thankfulness 
for  the  means  provided  for  lessening  to 
her  the  consciousness  of  her  terrible 
privation.  In  consideration  of  her  ex- 
perience parents  will  understand  anew 
that  the  possession  of  all  the  faculties  in 
a  fairly  healthy  body  is,  after  all,  no 


/  v  0    mean  inheritance.    The  story  of  what  is 
I   /  doing  for  this  child  ought  to  arouse  new  ,' 

interest  in  the  educational,  philan- 
thropical  and  scientific  labors  carried  on 
at  South  Boston. 


MONDAY  MORNING,  NOV.  30,  1891. 


AT  THE  DOLL  SHOW. 
Miss  Amelie  Glover's  beautiful  doll,  dressed 
in  the  costume  that  she  wears  in  the  last 
act  of  the  "City  Directory, "  was  received 
at  the  doll  show  Saturday  afternoon,  and  is 
a  perfect  gem.  Another  doll  arrived  Satur- 
day evening,  the  donation  of  the  employees  of 
*  .4>dams  House.  It  is  a  perfect  counterpart 
of  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson's  Widow,"  and  was  the 
result  of  a  popular  subscription  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  house,  who  desired  to  do  some- 
thing- towards  furnishing  a  home  for  those 
less  fortunate  than  themselves.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing doll,  and  dressed  elegantly. 
.0n  Wednesday  afternoon  the  children  of  the 
Marcella  Street  Home,  ose  of  the  city  institu- 
tions, will  visit  the  exhibition  in  a  body,  on 
'"vacation  of  the  board  of  management. 


MONDAY,    NOVEMBER    30,    1891. 


Bishop  Brooks  has  given  Mr.  Anagnos  per- 
mission to  publish  in-  his  next  reports  of  the 
work  for  the  blind  a  most  interesting  corre 
spondence  between  himself  and  Helen  Keller 
on  subjects  of  living  import.  It  will  certainly 
be  deeply  interesting  to  read  the  questions  of 
this  marvellous  child  concerning  the  destiny 
and  development  of  the  spirit  whose  life  she 
feels  so  keenly,  and  it  will  be  profoundly  mov- 
ing to  realize  the  barriers  which  the  strongest 
intellect  and  highest  spirituality  must  encoun- 
ter in  facing  the  problems  of  a  child's  soul. 


TE^    PAGES. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  30,  1891, 


?ti\W.  SHE    FIND    OUT   GOO? 

A  Tremendous  Experiment  With  the 
Soul  of  a  LittJe  Blind  Deaf  Mute. 
Down  in  Throckmorton  county,  Texas,  on  a 
little  ranch,  lives  Oscar  Rubin,  a-  Swede,  who 
supports  his  family  by  shearing  a  few  sheep. 
His  home  is  35  miles  from  Dallas,  the  nearest 
1  railway  station.  He  found  his  wife  in  the  Ten- 
;  nessee  Mountains.  They  have  three  children. 
The  eldest,  a  girl,  who  is  now  seven  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  has  been  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb 
since  she  was  fifteen  months  old.  She  was 
brought  to  Boston  and  placed  under  the  tuition 
of  Miss  Effio  J.  Thayer,  at  the  Kindergartin  for 
the  Blind  in  Jamaica  Plain.  She  was  given  her 
first  lesson  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  to-day 
has  a  vocaoulary  of  GOO  words,  and  can  articu- 
late 20  words.  The  child  has  never  been  taught 
the  existence  of  God,  and  it  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Anagnos  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  God.  relig- 
ion, and  a  hereafter,  for  a  few  years,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  demonstrating  whether  there  is  an  in- 
nate, intuitive  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  a 
Divine  power  implanted  in  every  human  being. 
Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  she  will  solve, 
by  intuition  as  it  were,  any  of  the  intricate 
points  that  theologians  are  constantly  arguing 
about.  But  will  there  develop  within  her  an 
instinct  which  will  teach  her  that  there  is  a 
supreme  ceing  who  rules  over  nature?  And  if 
there  does,  or  if  there  does  not,  will  the  result  of 
the  experiment  prove  anything?  And  are  her 
friends  doing  right  in  keeping  from  her  the  op- 
portunity to  form  any  religious  opinion  by  ex- 
ternal influence? 

A  New  York  Sun  reporter  put  these  questions 
to  several  theologians  and  thinkers  in  that  city, 
and  here  is  the  result.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  a  Presbyterian,  said: 

"  If  this  girl  does  not  develof  a  religious  in- 
stinct or  give  some  evidence  that  she  possesses 
an  innate  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  it  will  not  prove  that  there  is  no 


Supreme  Being.  It  will,  at  the  most,  prove  that 
the  religious  impulse  is  hot  inborn.  A  man, 
for  instance,  may  have  an  impulse,  intellectual 
or  artistic,  and  yet  it  may  never  assert  itself 
without  proper  exterior  incitement.  You  may 
be  an  artist,  and  yet  your  surroundings  may  be 
such  that,  although  you  have  artistic  instincts 
and  impulses,  they  may  never  develop.  They 
are  dependent  upon  outside  excitation.  I  as- 
sert this  without  qualification. 

"I  think  the  outcome  of  this  experiment  will 
be  to  show  that  religious  light  depen  Is  upon 
some  kind  of  exterior  excitation,  and  my  opin- 
ion is  that  this  girl  will  never  manifest  any  re- 
ligious disposition  unless  something  exterior  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  her. 

"Should  the  girl,  however,  manifest  any  re- 
ligious impulses  it  would  not  prove,  from  a 
philosophical  standpoint,  the  existence  of  God. 
but  only  the  fact  tnat  this  impulse  is  latent 
And  again,  if  she  does  not  manifest  any  such 
impulse  it  does  not  prove  the  non-existence  of 
God  or  the  non-existence  of  a  latent  religious 
instinct." 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  when  asked  for  his  views 
on  the  matter,  expressed  them  very  carefully 
and  deliberately: 

"  I  don't  see,"  he  said,  "  how  a  child  horn  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  could  obtain  many  ideas 
on  any  subject.  If,  however,  it  should  turn  out 
that  such  a  child  had  any  idea  of  any  supreme 
being,  this  certainly  would  throw  no  light  on 
the  naturalness  of  such  a  conception  by  persons 
who  can  talk  and  hear  and  see.  Supposing  it 
had  a  conception,  all  it  possibly  could  establish 
would  be  that%persons  born  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  might  have  an  idea  of  a  supreme  being. 
But  whatever  the  conception  of  this  person,  real 
or  supposed,  is  or  may  be,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
sheds  the  slightest  light  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  what  is  called  a  first 
cause. 

"  My  opinion  is  that  the  questions  of  origin 
and  destiny  are  beyond  the  human  mind;  that 
no.  mind  is  great  enough  to  know  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  an  infinite  being.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  no  mind  that  can  tell  whether 
any  fa 't  tends  to  prove  or  disprove  the  existence 
of  an  infinite  being.  That  is  to  say.  if  a  man 
cannot  comprehend  a  fact,  he  cannot  tell 
whether  any  other  fact  tends  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  fact  that  he  cannot  comprehend.  To 
men  of  tho  lowest  degree  of  education  an  im- 
pulse which  leads  them  to  trust  in  a  superior 
being  is  most  natural.  They  see  and  hear  things 
and  are  afraid,  and  their  ignorance  leads  them 
to  try  and  get  so  id  with  the  fellow  who's 
making  thunder  and  lightning.  But  as  they  ad- 
vance and  reacii  a  higher  plane  of  knowledge 
they  begin  to  think,  and  want  to  have  things 
explained  to  them  and  then  the  instinct  ceases." 

"There  is,  beyond  doubt,  a  kinship  between 
the  created  soul  and  its  Creator,  a  union,  a  bond 
of  divine  sympathy,  which  will  at  some  time 
and  in  some  way  assert  itself, "  sai  1  Dr.  Thomas 
S.  Hastings,  President  ot  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  "  This  relationship,  the  assertion  of 
the  kinship,  may  be  manifested  in  any  one  or  in 
many  of  a  vast  number  of  different  ways,  some 
of  which  we  may  comprehend  and  some  we  may 
not,  but  the  union  exists  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  in  this  way  every  human  being  has 
a  knowledge  of  God.  We  Presbyterians  all 
firmly  believe  this.  Therefore,  in  our  view,  the 
experiment  which  Mr.  Anagnos  proposes  to  try 
with  the  child  is  no  experiment  at  all.  We  be- 
lieve that  every  human  being  has  a  knowledge 
of  God. 

Kot  in  entire  forgetiulness, 

And  not  in  utter  nakedness, 

lint  milling  cloads  of  itlory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home. 

quoted  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  experiment  and  whether 
ho  believed  that  every  human  .  einghad  an  in- 
tuitive knowledge  of  God.  "  There  is  no  need  of 
any  such  experiment,  lor  what  they  would  seek 
to  prove  is  certainly  to  my  mind,  as  to  many 
thousands  of  others,  something  that  has  amply 
and  very  ofien  been  demonstrated.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  a  human  being  had  no 
innate  ideas.  The  germ  of  the  idea  of  God  is 
there;  it  exists  in  one  form  or  another,  and  some 
day  it  will  find  expression.  But  how  will  these 
experimenters  recognize  the  expression  of  the 
idea  when  it  comes?  It  will  depend  altogether 
on  what  their  ideas  of  what  the  attributes  of 
God  are.  and  conceptions  of  this  nature  are 
very  widely  different  indeed.  I  cannot  see  that 
anv  good  can  come  of  suck  an  experiment. 
Nothing  of  value  that  will  be  accepted  gener- 
ally can  he  brought  out. 

"  As  to  the  effect  such  an  experiment  would 
have  on  the  child's  future,  it  would  no  have 
effect  whatever.  The  more  pitiful  tho  case  the 
more  pitying  the  Father  in  His  love.  Would  the 
father  of  the  child,  because  it  was  so  cruelly 
afflicted,  put  it  in  the  cellar?  Such  a  question 
as  to  the  child's  future  would  not,  and  ought 
not  to,  arise. 

"The  experiment  can  do  no  harm  to  the 
child's  future,  but  it  will  to  its  present  life,  and 
1  do  not  approve  of  it  by  any  means.  It  is  keep- 
ing from  the  child  the  best  knowledge  that 
could  be  imparted  to  it.  Perhaps  it  would  ue 
best  if  its  religious  teachers  would  be  apt  to  im- 
part the  kind  ot  teaching  that  was  given  a  hun- 
dred years  or  so  ago;  but  they  would  not,  and 
therefore  I  think  the  experiment  unnecessary 
and  unkind." 

"It  is  an  experiment  of  very  doubtful  value," 
said  Dr.  McOhesuey  of  Calvary  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Chinch:  "Tho  means  of  communication 
with  the  child  are  so  exceedingly  limited  that 
the  teachers  or  friends  will  never  be  able  to  tell 
what  the  child  thinks,  butcannot  express.  Even 
those  of  us  who  have  our  faculties  01  expression 


dtivoloped  in  the  highest  degree  are  inn  ; 
co  .vey  to'othersjjgjttj  a  faint  suggestion  of  the 
swelling  tides  tgfiinodons  that  surge  through 
our  souls." 

Mr.  Eugeno  M.  Macdouald,  the  editor  of  the 
Truth  Seeker,  said: 

"No  man  can  tell  where  the  idea  of  a  deity 
comes  from.  It  would  be  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  lor  this  girl  to -wonder  who 
made  her,  and  who  made  the  water  .which  she 
drank  and  the  air  which  she  breathed,  ami  thy 
probability  is  that  sue  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  big  man  somewhere  Who 
can  do  more  than  her  father  or  her  mother! 
She  would  reason  within  herself  ihatabig  mail 
controls  everything  that  she  cannot  see,  and 
might  even  picture  to  her  mind's  eye  how  lie 
looKed,  and  then  she  would  be  just  as  well  off  as 
otner  loins. 

"I  keep  my  own  boy  without  religion,  and  do 
not  allow  any  one  to  tell  him  about  God  or  Sun- 
day School  yarns.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
keep  children  without  tnat  knowledge.  Not  be- 
ing orthodox,  I  cannot  say  what  will  oecome  of 
the  souls  ot  the  girl  and  her  friends." 

A  Catholic  clergyman  connected  with  Mgr, 
Farley '6  ouurcii  said: 

"The  parents  and  friends  of  this  girl  are 
wrong.  They  are  endangering  her  chances  of 
sa.vation.  What  is  the  value  of  the  experiment 
when  compared  witli  the  child's  soul?' 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  will  have  some  ideas 
— imperfect  ones,  of  course— about  a  superior 
being,  but  they  will  provu  absolutely  no, lung. 
Tile  origin  01  ideas  is  from  sensible  things  pass- 
ing through  a  method  of  abstraction  and  becom- 
ing intellectual  things.  How,  then,  can  a  blind 
and  deaf  girl  conceive  definite  ideas  about  any- 
thing? 

"  As  to  the  giri's  salvation,  that  would  depend 
upon  ner  sins.  Although  she  max  not  have  con- 
ceived sins  in  so  many  thoughts,  yet  she  may 
have  mad  thoughts  which,  even  to  her  own  in- 
stinctive notions,  are  wrong,  li  she  were  todte 
without  a  sin  on  her  soul,  except,  of  course,  the 
original  sin  ot  our  first  parents,  the  ease  reduces 
itself,  to  one  like  that  of  infants  dying  wituout 
baptism.  It  is  certain  she  could  noi,  go  to 
heaven.  There  is  dispute,  however,  as  to  where 
she  will  go.  Will  sue  yo  to  hell,  or  is  there  a 
piace  specially  for  those  who  have  committed 
nosin  of  tueir  own?  Her  parents  are  sinning, 
and  the  vaiue  oi  the  experiment  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  up  for  the  greatness  o,  the  sm.  '  VVuat 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  ho  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?'  Those  words  are  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  this  case." 
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Will  SHE  FINDGOI? 


The   Experiment  With   tho 
Soul  of  the  Rubin  Girl. 


Prominent  Boston  Thinkers  Dis- 
cuss the  Great  Question. 


Some  Highly  Interesting  Views  of 
a  -ascl.iatL0  Subject, 


.Most      Clergymen      Condemn      the 
Trifling    With     Immortality. 


The  article  published  in  The  Journal  of  yes- 
terday, reprinted  from  the  New  York  Sun,  in 
regard  to  the  experiment  which  was  to  be  tried 
with  tbe  soul  of  the  little  Rubin  girl,  who  is 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  has  awakened  much  in- 
terest in  Boston.  The  points  at  issue  are:  Will 
there  develop  within  the  little  blind,  deaf  mute 
an  instinct  which  will  teach  her  that  there  is  a 
Supreme  Being  who  rules  over  nature?  And  if 
there  does,  or  if  there  does  not,  will  the  result 
of  the  experiment  prove  anything?  And  are  her 
friends  doing  right  in  keeping  from  her  the  op- 
portunity to  form  any  religious  opinion  by  ex- 
ternal influence? 

The  articlo  quoted  interviews  with  theologians 
in  New  York,  based  on  tbe  three  questions. 
To  obtain  the  views  of  prominent  Boston  theo- 
logians and  thinkers  upon  the  proposed  "ex- 
periment," Journal  reporters  yesterday  talked 
witii  several,  whose  opinions  will  be  of  general 
interest.  The  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to 
be  that  the  experiment  would  be  of  little  value, 
as  the  result  of  a  single  case  would 
prove  nothing,  and  that,  to  experiment 
with  a  soul,  is  a  very  dangerous  thing. 
It  should  be  stated  that  all  of  those  whose 
views  are  given  below  based  what  they  said 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  purpose  of  Prof. 
Anagnos  had  been  correctly  stated.  It  is  oniy 
fair  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  as  to  that 
purpose.  Prof.  Anagnos,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  is  not  pursuing  a  policy  of  suppres- 
sion, hut  one  of  waiting.  He  desires  that  the 
child  should  progress  along  the  lines  of  natural 
religious  development.  His  views  are  given 
more  fully  further  on. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  I3T.  Capon. 

Kev.  Dr.  Capen,  President  of  Tufts  Col- 
lege, who  may  be  said  to  represent  the  TJniver- 
salist  Church,  manifested  decided  interest  when 
the  subject  was  put  before  him.    He  said : 

"The  moral  faculties,  the  intuitions  of  right 
and  wrong,  are  innate,  and  it  must  bo 
claimed  that  all  rational  beings  are  from 
the  beginning  endowed  with  the  power  of 
apprehending  them.  If  the  child  is  an  intelli- 
gent one,  she  may  reason  upward  from  the 
rapral  idea  to  the  conception  of  a  higher  Being  on 
whom  they  must  depend.  Whether  a  pure  theistio 
conception  will  be  reached  in  this  manner  will 
depend  on  the  order  of  mind  with  wh  ten  she  may 
be  endowed  and  the  favorable  or  unfavorable 
circumstances  by  which  she  may  be  surrounded. 
If  she  does  obtain  an  idea  of  the  power  from 
which  our  m  e-al  nature  is  derived,  it  will  be  in 
a  certain  sense  a  testimony  to  the  claim  that  re- 
lig  on  is  natural  to  the  human  race.  Ifnot.it 
may  be  taken  by  some  as  a  straw  in  the  other 
direction,  that  which  holds  that  all  our  ideas  are 
only  those  which  are  derived  from  external 
things  and  from  teaching.  The  degree  of  moral 
knowledge  in  her  case  must,  of  course,  be  a  lim 
ited  one,  It  would  include  the  principles  of  the 
Decalogue  and  the  new  commandment  of  Jesus." 
Rev.  Br.  W.  Bnmray. 

"  If  the  child  has  a  sound  mind,"  said  the 
Rev.    Dr.  W.  Ramsay  of  the   Tremout  Street 


Methodist  Church,  " She    will    have   an  innate 
concept - 

ever,  would  Inn dlv  amount  to  actual  knowl- 
edge, and  would  be  Car  below  the 
possessed  by  persons  fairly  Instructed.  It 
would  not  ho  a  broad  conception,  hut.  would  bo 
limited  by  the  narrow  scope  of  ideas  which  she 
was  capable  of  apprehending." 

As  to  conscience  and  m  tj .   lie 

said;  "There  is  ft  common  feeling  to 
that  conscience  is  the  true  standard  i 
wrong.    That  belongs  to  the  enlighl 
ment.    Conscience  iH  the  innate  feeling  which 
impels  a  person  to  use  his  best  judgment  in  re- 
ligion and  morals.    In  this  case  the  judgment  is 
very  indistinct,    As  to  the  propriety  of  the  ex- 
periment which  is  said  to  he  made  in  the  case  of 
the  girl,  it  is  to  be  said  that  every  faculty 
be  as  mueh  enlightened  as  possible,  and  it  i    aol 
advisable  to  withhold  the  means   of  de 
ment,  even  at  tbe  earliest  stage  at  which  the 
capacities  could  be  exercised." 

Rev.  Dr.  Ramsay  did  not  think  that  the  ex- 
periment could  be  made  with  any  effeet,  be- 
cause her  mental  immaturity  and  her  lack  of 
vocabulary  would  not  permit  her  to  give  spon- 
taneous expression  to  whatever  latent  coi  i 
ness  sbo  might  possess,  and'  if  others  tried  to 
test  her  knowledge  by  questions,  they  could  not 
do  so  without  putting  into  her  mind  the  very 
ideas  which  were  in  question. 

Rev.  Anion  Titus* 

"I  believe,"  said  the  Rev.  Anson  Titus  (Uni- 
versalist),  "that  there  is  no  soul  sent  into  this 
world  without  a  vocation,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
must  be  worked  out,  It  is  true  that  her  facul- 
ties may  be  for  the  time  so  enwrapped  that  she 
cannot  give  manifestation  of  her  spiritual  na- 
ture, but  there  must  he  iu  her,  as  iu  all  human 
beings,  an  intuitive  consciousness  of  a -Supreme 
Being." 

Rev.  H?T.  A.  E.  Duuniu;^. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dunning,  editor  of  the  Congregation 
alist,  said:  "The  experiment  which  Dr.  Anagnos 
proposes   to  try  on  the  little  girl,  although  of 
great  interest,  can  prove  nothing  conclusively. 
It   is   impossible,   however   slifrht   the  contact, 
which   a  human   being   has   with    his  fellow- 
beings,   ho   should  not  assimilate  some  ideas 
common  to  all.  Even  though  the  child  be  blind, 
deaf   and   dumb,   yet,  as  she  will  be  taught  to 
read  somewhat,  to   talk  somewhat  and  under- 
stand, even  though  in  a  most  limited  degree, 
what  is  occurring  around  her,  she  cannot  help 
but  realize  that    her    fellow-beings   worship, 
that  they  adore  something  beyond  themselves. 
And  when  in  the  end  she  comes  to  be  questioned, 
if  she   understands  God,  her  answers  will  not 
P  prove  whether  the  ideas  she  has  have  grown 
i  from  her  limited  comprehension  of  the   »  01  Id 
-  outside  of  her  or  are  the  result  of  an  intuitive 
1  appreciation  of  God." 

Rev.  B>r.  "George  C.  liorimer. 

Rov.  G.  C.    Lorim'-r.    D.  D..    pastor    of    the 

17  :.ev  t  Temple  Baptist  Cburcn,  said: 

I     "A  suming  that   flu    statement  which  has 

le  in  oonneotion  with  Prof.    Ap.a-rnos's 

nsei     re  ard  to  the  little   girl   is   a  correct 

one.  Ish  uh    jiswer  your  questions  in  this  way: 

'•  Your  first  question  is,    'Will   there   develop 

|  within  her  an  instinct  which  will  teach  her  that 

there    is   a   Supreme   Being     who    rules   over 

.iature?'    In  answer  to  that,  I  want  to  say  that-I 

aink   the   word    'instinct'    is  wrongly  used  in 

tliat    connection;    I    think    'intuition'   is   the 

proper  word.    Now  then,  proceeding  upon  that 

basis,  let  me  say  that   I   do   not   believe  there 

is       in       the       mind       what        we       would 

call      an      innate     idea     of      God,     because 

we       do       not        have        ideas.        Oi.       the 

contrary,   an  idea  is   so-  sthing  that  is  formed 

by  the  thinkiu'T  mind.    I  should  say  that  there 

is  a  religious  instinct  that,  leads  to  God;  but 

that  instinct,  like  all    other  mental  resources 

with  which  we  are  born,  requires  the  action  of 

the  outward  to  call   it  into  activity.    It  is  tbe 

thought  maintained  by  Browning.''         _ 

"Now,  as  to  your  second  question,  'And  if 
there  does,  or  if  there  does  not  develop  such  an 
instinct,  will  the  result  of  the  experiment  prove 
anything?'  I  should  say  that  the  result  of  an 
individual  case  would  hardly  prove  anything, 
because  there  are  so  many  subsidiary  forces  at 
work  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
form,  or  to  base  a  conclusion  upon  that  one  case. 
I  certainly  would  not  found  an  argument  on  that 
one  case,  although  I  might  use  it  as  an  illustra- 
tion. 

"As  to  your  third  question.  And  are  her 
friends  doing  rieht  in  keeping  from  her  the  op- 
portunity to  form  any  religious  opinion  by  ex- 
ternal influence?'  I  should  say  that  her  friends 
ought  to  let  her  have,  every  opportunity  of  form- 
ing her  religious  opinions.  I  would  no  more 
dare  to  experiment  on  a  soul  than  on  a  body, 
and  not  so  much." 

Rev.  Br.  Judson  Smith. 
Rev.  Dr.  Judson  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.,  said: 
"  Although  this  experiment  is  interesting  so 


-    ■.         .    ..,.■    ,   .,    ■       , 

It  is  neither  valid  nor  conclusive.  My  own  im- 
that  she  will  probably  have  some 
idea  of  a  higher  power.  Whether  this  idea 
or  the  result  of  mere  sugges- 
tion accidentally  picked  up.  will  be  uncertain. 
The  ki.  (,od,  even  if  if  he  innate,  can 

be  but  confused  and  uncertain,  a  mereglimmer- 
ing  of  the  real  truth,  until  by  education  It  be 
brought  to  its  full  proportions.  Information  as 
to  God  i  easily  assimilated.  There  must  be 
hing  that  will  suggest  it,  even  to  a  child 
ed  as  this  one  is  of  a  portion  of  her 
sense-.'' 

Rcr.  Br.  Emory  J.  Ilnyum. 

Dr.  Emory  J.  Harnes,  pastor  of  the 
i's  Church,  i-aid: 
"The  experiment,  if  it  is  really  made,  will 
only  tend  to  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  child  cannot  properly  be  taken  as 
a  test  as  io  whether  there  is  an  Innate  concep- 
tion oi  i  Supreme  Being.  It  would  be  more 
sensible,  ii  the  que  Son  Is  tobi  U  rted,  to  take 
Borne  heathen   from    the    heart    of  Africa,    but 

I  0  is  virtually  settled 

of  thinkers  that  there  is  no 
in    of    the    human   race  that  has  not  some 
ption  ol  it  God,  and  a  degree  of  accounta- 
bility,   There  are   no   Atheist*   iti    the  worla  as 
ice  were— that  is,  men  to  actually  dis- 
believe thei  I  flic  Supreme  i^-ing." 

In  giving  expression  to  his  convictions  that 
the  child  would  find  some  outlet  for  her  moral 
anil    religious    impulses,    he    said:    "I    believe 
that,  if  no    other    light   should   be  given  to  her. 
.  Id,  when  she  grew  up,  find  some  idol  of 
irsblp  it." 
As  to  the  experiment,  he  said :    "It  would  not 
prove  of  any  decisive  value.    In  jurisprudence. 
it  is   virtually  accepted   that  any  responsible 
person  must  believe  in  --Being." 

Rev.  Dr.  IV.  a.  Clark. 
Rev.  Dr.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  ML. 
said:  "  No  proof  as  to  the  existence  or  to  the 
non-existence  of  God  can  be  established  by  this 
experiment.  No  impulses  can  ever  assert  them- 
selves without  the  proper  external  excitement. 
The  outconie  of  this  experiment  will  he  to  show 
that  religious  ideas  also  demand  an  exterior 
excitation,  and  the  child  can  never  reveal  a  re- 
ligious belief  unless  something  external  induces 
her  to  it." 

Rev.  Br.  P.  S.  Bosom. 
Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  D.  D.,  said: 
"  I  should  shrink  very  decidedly  from  any 
such  experiment  upon  a  human  mind.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  necessary.  Anthropologists 
like  Quatrefages  have  shown  that  some  idea  of 
Go- 1  is  practically  universal,  and  that  where  it 
seems  to  be  absent  the  absence  is  due  to  our 
want  of  knowledge  of  tbe  real  thought  of  the 
persons  experimented  upOn. 

"In  the  second  place,  such  an  experiment  is 
likely  to  prove  a  vain  one,  for  the  reason  that 
the  child,  not  having  any  acquaintance  with 
the  terms  in  which  religious  ideas  are  expressed, 
will  have  no  means  of  expressing  intelligibly 
the  thoughts  which  she  may  have.  It  seems  to 
me  the  experiment  is  needless  and  cruel." 
Rev.  Or.  John  8.  JLindsay.  * 
Rev.  Dr.  Lindsay  said : 

"The  probabilities  are  that  there  will  be  de- 
veloped within  the  mind  of  this  child  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  Supreme  Being.  The  lack  of 
such  a  consciousness,  however,  would  not  Drove 
that  there  was  not  a  Supreme  Being,  nor  would 
its  presence  prove  that  there  was  one.  I 
would  add  that  if  this  particular  subject  should 
discover  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  it  would 
indicate  the  innateness  of  that  idea.  It  would  be 
decidedly  wrong  to  submit  a  child  to  such  an 
ordeal,  even  more  than  it  would  be  to  submit  it 
to  an  ordeal  which  might  injure  its  physical 
growth." 

Prof.  Josiah  Royce. 

Prof.  Royce  of  Harvard,  the  distinguished 
psychologist  said : 

"  My  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  similar 
cases  is  very  small.  I  do  remember  the 
case  of  one  deaf  mute  who  had  gone 
uninstructed  for  years.  Afterward  when  he 
had  been  instructed,  he  used  to  recall  his  own 
childhood,  and  felt  sure  that,  before  having  had 
any  data  from  others,  he  had  speculated 
as  to  who  made  the  sun,  moon  and 
thunder,  and  had  formed  a  mythology 
of  his  own.  His  account,  however,  never  quite 
satisfied  me.  So  far  as  I  understand  modern 
psychology,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any 
innate  ideas,  and  no  intelligent  psychologist 
would  expect  to  iind  the.  idea  of  God  innate. 
Fundamental  instincts  there  are  at  the  outset, 
but  not  idea.s. 

"  As  for  this  particular  case,  it  is  hard  to  be 
convinced  that  such  an  experiment  is.  to  any 
extent,  a  clean  one.  The  instant  the  subject  is 
in  communication  with  other  people  it  becomes 
hard  to  telL  what  is  and  what  is  not 
communicated  to  her.  It  is  far  too 
late  in  the  day  to  find  out  whether  she  would 
set  the  idea  of  God  without  experience.  I  doubt 
whether  the  experiment  could  be  of  much 
psychological  service  in  regard  to  the  question 
et  issue,  or  whether  the  result  would  be  worth 
purchasing  at  a  heavy  cost." 

Prof.  William  James. 

Prof.  James  of  Harvard  College  said  that  if 
ad  in  question  did  not  acquire  any  reli- 
gion it  would  not  know  anything  as  to  the  at>- 
of  an  innate  idea.  On  the  other  hand. 
if  the  conditions  were  well  observed,  and 
she  did  form  sueh  an  idea,  it  woukt  be  a  strong 
argument  lor  me  naturalness  of  the  impulse  of 
human  beings  to  frame  a  religion.  It  would  be 
very  difficult,  however,  to  insulate  the  subject 
so  thoroughly  that  she  would  not  be  influenced 
lioui  without. 

Rev.  Br.  A.  A.  Miner. 

There wasa  special  i  the  views  of 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  A.  Miner  on  this   sunject.  as  he 

had  personal  knowledge  of  the  mental  develop- 

dsaf   mute,  Laura 

llri'lcman,  having  conversed  with  her    at    her 
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home  in  Hanover.  N.  H..  when  slie  was  a  child, 
i     she  met  with  this  disease  that  deprived 
her  of  sight,  hearing  and  speech. 

"There  is,"  hi  said,  "  :i  mental  trend  in  every 
human  being  that  leads  to  a  conception  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  it  cannot  be  called  reasoning, 
cannoi  ho  considered  a  clear-cut  impres- 
sion. She  would  have  an  intuitive  conscious- 
)■  •  ■-  of  moral  responsibility  to  a  Supreme 
Being-,  but  this  would  be  of  a  vague  and  inde- 
finable character  until  definite  ideas  were  ac- 
quired.  A  gin  left  in  her  condition  without  any 
religious  knowledge  imparted  would  he  simply 
in  the  position  of  an  original  philosopher  striving 
to  think  out  ihe  theories  ol  God  and  human  ex- 
istence. If  she  he  of  a  philosophical  turn  of 
mind  she  may  reason  out  her  own  convictions, 
but  if.  like  a  great  many  with  better  opportuni- 
ties, she  has  iio  original  drift,  she  may  not  be 
expected  to  set  forth  any  definite  religious  con- 
victions. It  is  certain  that  the  religious  con- 
■  sciousness  may  exist  and  yet  not  manifest  it- 
self." 

Kev.  O.   V.    Gifford. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gilford  said: 

"The  human  soul,  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God,  bears  in  its  constitution,  in  its 
make-up,  the  idea  of  God.  It  is  a  first  truth,  an 
intuition.  It  is  not  the  result  of  reasoning,  but 
underlies  and  conditions  reasoning.  It  is  like 
the  idea  of  space  and  time." 

?.*B'o£es»©!*  M.  Anaguos. 

Professor  Anagnos,  wiiose  reported  action  was 
the  basis   of    all  the    comment  that  had  been 

:;  :l  .was  seen  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
lilind.  of  which  he  is  the  Director.    He  said: 

"I  have  seen  these  things  in  the  papers.  The 
!  rumors  are  all  based  on  a  misconception.  The 
child  happened  to  be  taken  on  a  visit  to  BrooK- 
'  iyn.  and  some  New  York  reporter  found  her  and 
made  various  misstatements  in  writing  on 
the  matter.  This  whole  idea  of  my  suppress- 
ing anything  in  the  nature  of  a  knowledge 
of  religion,  or  trying  'to  prevent  the  child's  in- 
quiries going  in  that  direction,  is  wrong.  The 
tact  is  that,  so  far  from  wishing  to  hamper  her 
in  any  way,  I  leave  her  free  to  her 
own  mental  and  religious  development, 
and  simply  wish  to  avoid  trying 
to  bias  her  conviction  in  any  way,  so  that,  like 
Qi  her  young  people  at  the  present  day,  she  may 
be  allowed  to  gradually  reach  the  doctrines  and 
beliefs  that  her  own  conscience  and  growing 
knowledge  may  naturally  attain." 

On  being  asued  if  she  bad  yet,  given  indication 
of  a  consciousness  of  a  Supreme  Being,  he  said 
that  she,  had  not,  as  she.  was  a  mere  child. 
As  to  her  present  mental  attainments, 
he  said  that  she  was  able  to  articulate 
twenty  words,  and  that  she  had  about  BOO  in 
iii.:c  vocabulary,  which  was  fully  as  much  as 
the  average  child  of  her  years.  About  400 
of  her  words  are  nouns,  and  the 
remaining  third  are  verbs  and  adjectives.  Ques- 
tions being  raised  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
analogy,  on  the  religious  question,  between  this 
case  and  that  of  other  blind  deaf  mutes,  he 
said  that  there  was  not.  Edith  Thomas, 
for  instance,  was  developed  in  her 
religious  ideas  before  meeting  with  her 
affliction.  As  to  Helen  Keller,  her  people  had 
expressed  the  desire  that  she  should  correspond 
with  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks  on  mat- 
ters of  religion,  and  that  was  done.  A  very 
interesting  correspondence  had  been  brought 
about,  which  would  he  published  in  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  1,  1891. 


THE  LITTLE  GIKL. 

She  was  a  very  little  girl. 

She  stood  quite  close  to  the  window  and 
flattened  her  little  nose  against  the  frosty 
pane  and  her  eyes  grew  biff  with  delight. 

0,  such  dolls !  Never  in  her  life  before  had 
she  seen  such  beautiful  creatures.  You  have 
passed  the  doll  show  up  in  Tremont  street, 
every  day  for  a  week  with  a  glance  or  a  vague 
thought  of  Christmas  and  the  "kids,"  hut 
you  haven't  begun  to  see  the  beauty  and  the 
wonder  and  the  mystery  and  the  enchantment 
that  little  girl  saw  in  the  window. 

It  was  very  cold,  but  she  stood  there  a  long 
time  enraptured  with  the  sight.  Even  the 
roast  chestnut  man  with  his  little  stove  sta- 
tioned in  the  next  doorway  to  caich  the  trade 
of  the  Tremont  Theatre  gallery  gods,  clapped 
his  hands,  stamped  his  feet  and  had  hard 
work  to  keep  warm  in  his  heavy  ov  ercoat,  his 
big  cap  and  his  red  woollen  mufflar;  but  the 
little  girl  had  forgotten  all  about  the  cold. 
You  would  not  have  thought  that  she  could 
forget  it  in  that  thin  little  jacket  over  the 
thinner  calico  gown  and  only  a  bit  of  a  scarf 
tied  over  her  head  to  keep  her  ears  warm.  All 
the  children  who  went  in  the  door  of  Doll- 
land  holding  tight  to  their  mamas'  hands 
glanced  at  the  little  girl  curiously.  To  think 
of  a  little  girl  in  a  calico  dress  when  it  was 
December!  Why,  they  were  all  muffled  up 
in  furs  and  plushes,  with  muffs  and  tippets 
and  big,  warm,  fuzzy  hats  all  plumes  and 
bows,  and  padded  gloves  on  their  hands,  and 
suede  leggings  all  the  way  up  to  their  knees, 
and  even  their   mama  was   afraid   they  would 


catch  cold  if  the  least  wind  blew  on  them. 

Eut  the  little  girl  didn't  mind  their  looks  or 
their  comments;  she  had  only  eyes  for  the 
dolls.  If  she  could  only  see  the  others  be- 
yond that  narrow  door,  and  behind  that  re  d 
curtain.     Eut   imagination    opened   a    wider 

door  and — 

*  *  * 

go  slumming  ?  Or  do  birds  tell  mother  goose 
-tories,  or  how  should  a  little  girl  in  the  North 
End  know  about  the  topics  that  are  talked  in 
West  End  nurseries? 

*  *   *  i 

The  little  girl  put  out  a  timid,  small  red 
hand  and  touched  the  sleeve  of  a  lady  coming 
out  of  the  enchanted  door. 

"Missis,  which  one  is  Cinderelly?" 


§0si0it  gailg  <§>Mre. 

TUESDAT,  DECEMBER  1. 


TO  FIND  HER  OWN  CREED. 


Little  Willie  Robbins  Not  to  be  Taught 
the  Beliefs  of  Others,  but  to  be 
Allowed  to  Choose  for  Herself. 

The  unique  interest  felt  in  the  little  blind 
and  deaf  mutes,  of  whom  there  are  now 
four  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  was 
largely  augmented  yesterday  by  the  sensa- 
tionaljeoort  in  a  morning  paper  that  it  was 
Mr.  Anagnos'  intention  to  keep  one  of  the 
cliildren  in  ignorance  of  God.  religion  and 
a  hereafter  for  a  few  years  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  whether  there  is  an 
innate,  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  a  Divine  Power  implanted  in  every 
unman  being. 

Such  a  statement  is  so  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Anagnos'  methods  of  education,  which 
are  to  develop  all  sides  of  the  little  natures 
entrusted  to  his  care,  that  a  Globe  reporter 
called  upon  him  to  ask  if  the  report  was 
authentic. 

".Not  at  all,"  said  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  re- 
ceived the  reporter,  as  is  his  wont,  most 
courteously,  in  his  roomy  study  at  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind,  the  windows  of 
which  sweep  the  South  Boston  bay. 

"And  I  feel  sure  Miss  Thayer,  the  teacher 
of  little  Willie  Robbins,  of  whom  this  story 
is  told,  could  not  have  said  what  she  is  re- 
ported as  saying. 

"I  have  no  intention  or  desire  to  keep 
such  knowledge  from  the  child  or  from  any 
child,  and  the  only  ground  for  such  a  report 
is  that  we  shall  refrain  from  teaching 
creeds  to  the  child.  < 

"It  is  only  following  out  Dr.  Howe's  in- 
tention, with  regard  to  Laura  Bridgeman, 
that  no  religious  creed  should  be  taught 
her,  and  that  she  should  be  encouraged  to 
think  for  herself,  to  see  if  possibly  she  had 
any  theory  of  her  own  of  the  first  cause 
when  she  came  to  inquire  about  it. 

"But  Dr'i  Howe  went  to  Europe,  and 
while  he  was  away  his  plans  were  frus- 
trated by  people  who  wanted  Laura  to  hold 
the  same  views  as  themselves. 

"The  farthest  thing  from  my  mind  is  to 
teach  little  Willie  Robbins  my  own  belief. 
I  have  none  that  I  wish  to  graft  upon  her 
mind,  and  I  am  anxious  that  she  should  not 
be  taught  any  particular  creed  until  at 
least  she  has  some  personal  basis  for  belief 
one  way  or  the  other. 

"Before  long  she  will  begin  to  question 
about  the  first  cause,  and  instead  ol  telling 
her  what  I  or  some  one  else  thinks.  I  want 
to  say  to  her,  'What  do  you  thinK?' 

"Her  questions  will  be  answered,  of 
course,  so  far  as  we  can  answer  them,  my 
only  idea  being  to  introduce  into  the  educa- 
tion of  these  blind  and  deaf  mutes  the  mod- 
em idea  of  instruction  that  is  being  intro- 
duced into  educational  methods  every- 
where; teach  children  to  think  for  them- 
selves instead  of  making  them  receptacles 
of  other  people's  ideas. 

"We  have  very  little  light  at  best  in 
dealing  with  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb 
child,  and  every  idea  that  can  be  gotten 
from  watching  the  unfolding  of  the  child 

mind  thus  shut  in  is  of  the  greatest  value  in 
educating  others. 

"There  is  the  whole  story  m  a  nutshell; 
simply  that  when  Willie,  as  she  will  surely 
do.  being  a  thinking  ana  most  intelligent 
child,  asks  for  the  first  cause,  she  is  to  be 
asked  what  she  thinks,  instead  of  at  once 
telling  her  what  she  must  believe. 

"I  was  sorry  to  read  in  a  New  York  news- 
paper that  Willie  was  a  dirty  child. 

"When  she  came  to  ns.  having  travelled 
all  the  way  from  Texas,  I  dare  say  she  was 
dusty,  and  that  her  clothes,  perhaps  her 
face,  showed  signs  of  cinders  accumulated 
in  the  journey,  but  the  child  herself  is  the 
essence  of  refinement,  as  dainty  and  loving 
and  wholesome  a  child  as  one  could  wish  to 
see. 

"She  is  visiting  with  her  teacher  in  New 
York  now.  and  that  I  suppose  has  set  the 
papers  over  there  to  talking  about  her. 

I  could  wish  they  had  not  mixed  and 
distorted  the  facts  as  they  have  done,  re- 
porting so  much  that  has  no  foundation 
whatever." 


Children  at  the  Doll  Show. 
"I  want  one,  I  want  one!"  cried  a  chubby 
little  girl  at  the  Charity  Doll  Show  today.  She 
was  dressed  in  the  finest  garments,  and  looked 
as  if  she  never  had  been  refused  anything  she 
asked  for  before,  but  this  time  she  was  in  just 
the  same  fix  as  the  little  prince  who  cried  for, 
the  moon— she  could  not  get  one.  The  dolls  ex 
pressed  no  sympathy  with  her,  and  as  she  cried 
forty-seven  little  girls  from  the  Maroclla  Street 
Home  stopped  gazing  at  "Phroisie  Pester,"  and  I 
looked  at  the  pretty,  crying  child.  They  had  not 
cried  for  a  doll ;  they  realized  that  the  dolls  were 
not  for  sale  yet.  It  was  interesting  to  see  all 
the  children  so  absorbed  in  contemplation  of 
the  many  toys.  Next  to  "Phronsie  Pepper," 
they  liked  a  big  doll  on  a  horse  and  Amelia 
Glover's  gift.  They  all  laughed  when  Manager 
Stearns  showed  them  a  doll  made  out  of  ginger- 
bread, whose  hair  was  made  of  the  white  hairs 
from  the  breast  of  the  giver's  pet  cat.  The 
children  spent  a  happy  afternoon  at  the  show. 
Some  of  their  mates  will  visit  the  exhibition 
iater. 


SustiB 
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THURSDAY, 

DECEMBER  3,  1891. 

An  effort  will  be  made  hereafter  to  fur- 
nish a  musical  entertainment  every  Saturday 
afternoon  in  connection  with  the  Doll  8how 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind.  Miss  Mabel  F.  Shorey,  a  young  singer  of 
growing  reputation,  has  prepared  a  very  pleas- 
ing programme,  to  include  instrumental  and 
▼ooal  music  and  a  humorist  for  next  Saturday. 
As  one  of  the  little  blind  and  deaf  children  will 
be  there  also,  Saturday  afternoon  will  be  a  good 
time  to  go  to  the  doll  show  and  take  all  th» 
children. 


gxrstax  i  gast 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  4,  1S91. 


THE  DOLL  SHOW. 
Tomorrow  afternoon  will  be  a  gala  day  at 
the  doll  show,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  at  177  Tremont  street,  as 
Miss  Mabel  F,  Shor  y  has  arranged  an  excellent 
programme  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors. 
Aside  frum  the  musical  portion,  Mr.  Emery 
Cutter,  the  well  known  humorist  and  reader, 
in  his  choicest  selections,  and  a  little  child 
dancer  will  assist  in  forming  a  charming  en- 
tertainment. Little  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin, 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  from  Texas, 
now  a  pupil  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  blind, 
will  also  visit  the  exhibition,  accompanied  bv 
her  teacher.  This  little  child  is  a  special 
study  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  desires  through  her 
to  learn  whether  or  no  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Being  is  innate. 
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Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  poor  little  deaf, 
dumb  anil  blind  girl  from  Texas,   who  is  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  in  this  city,  will 
i  visit  the   doll   show   for    the     benefit  of  that 
]  institution,  at  177  Tremont  St.,  to  norrow  after- 
noon. She  will  he  accompanied  by  her  teacher. 
This  is  the  young  miss  on  whom  scientists  are 
relying  for  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  no  the 
|  idea  of  a  divine  being  is  innate.  Miss  Mabel  F. 
I  Shorey  will  furnish  a  tine  musical  programme 
!  and  Will  ba  assisted  by  Mr.  Emery  Cutter,  the 
popular  reader  and  humorist,  and  a  little  child 
dancer. 
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diss  Smith  names  the  kindergarten  for  the 
nd,  but  not  the  doll  show  now  going  on  at 
Tremont  strett,  where  more  than  300 
Us  are  on  exhibition,  in  every  stage  oi 
anty  and  ugliness, — the  climax  of  the  latter 
ing  reached  by  the  Moqut  Indian  dolls 
im  the  Arizona  pueblos,  which  are  com- 
imorative  of  the  religion  ot  those  small 
bes,  and  as  uncouth  as  any  idol  of  Nootka 
and.  They  are  curious  indications,  bow- 
er, of  the  Bemi-civilization  of  those  peace- 
l  Indians,  while  the  little  "deeatric  school- 
use,"  full  of  dolls  teaching  and  reciting, 
irks  our  own  New  England  civilization, 
le  whole  show  is  worth  seeing,  and  the 
oflts  of  it  go  to  the  blind  kindergarten  at 
.maica  Plain,  over  which  Mr  Anagnoa  pre- 
mies. 
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The  experiment  which  Professor  An- 
(ixos  proposes  in  the  case  of  the  little 
i'bin  girl,  who  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  to 
■ove  that  an  instinctive  conception  of  a 
aity  or  of  immortality  exists  in  the  hu- 
an  mind  without  the  intervention  of  out- 
ie  influences,  is  certainly  a  novel  one. 
le  child  has  already  received  some  little 
mcation,  and  no  matter  how  far  removed 
r  line  of  study  is  kept  from  things  spirit- 
.1,  there  will  be  small  points  constantly 
curring  to  her  mind  which,  allowing  that 
r  brain  is  in  a  normal  condition,  are  most 
;ely  to  present  some  remarkable  phases 
hen  she  is  better  able  to  express  her 
oughts.  The  question,  then,  is  not  whether 
e  will  have  some  innate  conception  of  a 
ipreme  Being,  for  it  has  already  been 
inonstrated  that  the  worst  type  of  sav- 
e  has  some  idea  of  a  Deity,  but  rather 
;iat  form  this  thought  will  take  as  it 
adually  develops.  The  case  is  interest- 
g  from  a  scientific  standpoint  alone. 


Bostin 
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An  Entertainment  at  the  Doll  Show. 

lit  was  a  very    interesting  programme   that 

iss  Mabel  F.  Shorey  arraneed  for  the  enter- 
j  inment  cf  the  large  crowd  that  was  in  at- 
'  adance  at  the  doll  show  at  117  Tremont 
i  -eet,  for   the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten  for 

e  Blind.  Chief  among  the  attractions  wasWil- 
i  i  Elizabeth  Robin,  the  wonderful  little  deaf, 

imb  and  blind  girl  from  Texas,  who  gave  a 

citation  which  was  translated  by  her  teacher. 

le  went  through  the  roem  feeling  of  the  dolls, 
'  id  no  child  present  manifested  greater  mter- 
1 1  in  the  show.  The  musical  programme  in- 
i  uded  vocal  selections  by  Miss  Snorey  and  Miss 

lelan,  violin  playing  by  Miss  Fannie  Ballard, 
hcompanied  on  the  piano  by  her  sister  Miss 
;va  Ballard,  humorous  recitations  by  Emery 
loulter,  and  declamations  by  little  Evangline 

rofts.  One  of  the  latest  additions  to  the  dolls 
.  a  gingerbread  baby,  with  a  quaint  and  old- 
Kshioned  face. 


M 


OR  THE  KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THB  BLIND. 
Willie  Elizabeth  Robin  is  a  pupil  at  the 
kindergarten  for  the  Blind  and  is  the  child 
lrough  whom  it  is  expected  to  ascertain 
'hether  or  no  the  idea  of  a  supreme  being  is 
mate.  She  will  hold  a  reception  this  after- 
oon  at  the  doll  show  for  the  benefit  of  the 
kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  now  being  held  at 
77  Ti'tsraont  street.  An  excellent  musical 
nd  literary  entertainment  has  been  provided 
y  Miss  Mabel  F.  Shorey.  who  will  be  assisted 
y  Mr.  Emery  Cutter,  a  rising  young  reader 
nd  humorist,  and  a  wonderful  little  child 
ancei.  ^ 
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INSTINCT  AND  IDEA. 


Jj«rijrfe  publicity  has  been  given  the  case  of  a  little 
girl,  blind  and  deaf,  now  under  instruction  at  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  This  girl  is  the  daughter 
of  Oscar  Rubin,  a  Swede,  a  sheep-raiser  in  a  small  way 
on. a  ranche  in  Texas.  When  an  infant  fifteen  months 
old,  she  lost  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  Less  than 
two  years  ago,  she  was  brought  to  Boston  and  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Miss  Thayer;  and  now,  at  the  aae 
of  seven  and  a  half  years,  she  has  a  vocabulary  of  600 
words  which  she  can  use  and  understand  in  the  sign 
language  and  twenty  words  which  she  can  articulate. 
That  is  to  say,  in  respect  to  communication  by 
language— at  least  with  those  who  understand  the  deaf 
and  dumb  speech— she  is  as  well  equipped  as  any  child 
of  her  age  having  the  full  possession  of  its  faculties. 

So  much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  kindly,  patient 
and  skilful  training  provided  by  the  Institution   for   the 
Blind.    As   in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman,   on   whom 
Dr.  Howe  first  performed  the  miracle  of  liberating  an 
imprisoned  soui,  and  in  the  later  cases  of  Helen  Kellar 
and  EHith  Thomas,  the  success  of  the  method  is  com- 
plete as  far  as  the  process  of  education  has  been  carried. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  interest  in  this  case,  however, 
1  as  it  has  been  brought  before  the  public,  is  the  fact  that 
uo    religious  instruction,   as   that  phrase    is    generally 
understood,   has  been  given  the  child ;  and  it  Ts  added 
that  this  condition  of  her  development  is   to  be    main- 
tained and  an  'experiment'  made  to  discover  whether  or 
not  her  mind  will  develop  an  instinctive  knowledge  or  an 
idea  of  the  mysterips  of  the  Deity  and  the  spiritual   life. 
Mr.  Anagaos,  the  Director  of  the  Perkins   Institution 
for  th3  Blind,   denies    the  purpose   of  suppressing   any 
knowledge  of  religion  or  of  trying  to  prevent  Inquiries  in 
that  direction   by  the  child.     He  is  quoted  as   sayina : 
"The  fact  is  that,  so  far  from  wishing  to  hamper  her  in 
any  way,  I  leave  her  free  to  her   own  mental  aDd  relig- 
ious development    and  simply  wish  to   avoid  trying   to 
j  bias  her  conviction  in  any  way,  so  that,  like  other  young 
people  at  the  present  day,   she  may  be  allowed  to  gradu- 
ally reach  the  doctrines  and  beliefs  that  her  own  con- 
science and  growing  knowledge  may  naturally  attain." 

This,  however,  has  opened  wide  the  door  of  specula- 
tion as  to  what  such  a  treatment  will  bring  forth;  and  it 
is  stoutly  held  by  some  that  there  is  a  consciousness  of 
a  Supreme  Being  in  every  human  mind  which  will  sooner 
or  later  make  itself  manifest  in  the  case  of  this  child. 
It  is  held  that  this  consciousness  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
instinct,  and  that  it  will  be  found  to  exist  even  in  a  mind 
so  closely  shut  in  from  contact  with  those  objects  in  the 
world  about  us  which  give  us  ideas  and  from  which  we 
draw  our  beliefs  as  to  things  which  we  cannot  see. 

It  is  true  enough  that,  as  far  as  we  may  descend  in 
the  scale  of  humanity,  we  have  never  got  so  low  as  to 
find  men  without  ideas  of  something  supernatural.  It 
may  be  only  the  forces  of  nature  itself  which  they  per- 
sonify, like  Pope's  Indian — 

whose  untutor'd  mind 

Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  him  In  the  wind; 
or  it  may  be  yet  lower  in  the  belief  in  mystical  powers 
inherent  in  inanimate  objects,  fetiches  and  charms,  which 
are  not  even  seemingly  intelligent.  But  we  have  never 
yet  reached  the  point  where  we  could  say  that  this  is  an 
instinct  and  not  an  idea. 

Indeed,  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Power  or  influ- 
ence beyond  and  above  ourselves  is  essentially  an  idea— 
a  deduction  which  the  mind  makes  from  whatit  finds  in 
the  material  world  about  it— and  not  a  fundamental 
instinct.     And  no  mind  which  has  the  ability   to  think 


/oft 


can  exclude  the  influences  which  affect  its  thoughts. 
The  loss  of  two  of  the  senses  only  partially  closes  the 
avenues  of  sensation ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  close 
them  all  entirely  and  so  preserve  the  instincts  from  the 
intrusion  of  modifying  ideas,  we  could  never  know  what 
happened  in  a  mind  so  hermetically  sealed. 

Col.  Ingersoll  puts  the  case  with  characteristic 
irreverence  but  very  pertinently,  when  he  says  :  "To  men 
of  the  lowest  degree  of  education  an  impulse  which  leads 
them  to  trust  in  a  Superior  Being  is  most  natural.  They 
see  and  hear  things  and  are  afraid,  and  their  ignorance 
leads  them  to  try  and  get  'solid'  with  the  fellow  who's 
makinar  thunder  and  lightning.  But  as  they  advance  and 
reach  a  higher  plane  of  knowledge  they  begin  to  think 
and  want  to  have  things  explained  to  them  and  then  the 
instinct  ceases." 

In  the  case  of  the  Rubin  child,  it  would  be  folly  to 
expect  a  decisive  result,  even  if  the  test  were  made.  As 
she  grows  in  years  and  her  mind  expands,  if  it  is  a 
healthy  mind  it  will  reach  out  to  know  the  reason  and  the 
relation  of  things.  'Who  made  it?'  is  a  question  which 
every  child  asks.  So  will  this  girl  ask  it;  and  even  if 
she  were  not  answered,  she  would  form  her  own  ideas  by 
reason  and  not  by  instinct.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  only  by  teaching  which  should  deny  the  super- 
natural could  such  a  belief  be  excluded  from  a  lodgment 
in  her  mind.  Elizur  Trton. 


SPRINGFIELD,  SUNDAY,  DEO.  6. 


An  lixpci  iiucul    Tli-.il    Would    Be 
leaei. 

Much  questioning  has  arisen  from  the  re- 
port that  Mr  Anagnos  of  the  South  Boston 
institution  for  the  blind  is  trying  "an  experi- 
'ment  with  a  soul,"  namely,  to  discover 
whether  unaided  by  extraneous  suggestion, 
a  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  child  now  being 
taught  there  will  manifest  an  instinctive  im- 
pulse toward  religion,  or  develop  an  innate 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, — as  it  is  variously 
expressed.  Tiiere  seems  to  have  been  some 
misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
for  Mr  Anaguos  avers  that  he  is  trying  no  ex- 
periment with  the  child  further  than  this, 
that  he  wishes  to  avoid  "anything  that  will 
•bias  her  conviction  in  any  way,  so  that,  like 
'other  young  people  at  the  present  day,  she 
'may  be  allowed  graaually  to  reach  the  oe- 
'liefs  that  her  own  conscience  and  growing 
'knowledge  may  naturally  attain."  He  has 
no  intention  of  suppressing  Knowledge  that 
leads  to  religious  ideas  or  of  preventing  the 
child's  inquiries  from  going  in  that  direc- 
tion. But  it  is  to  be  inferred  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr  Anagnos  will  not  have  her 
indoctrinated  as  Laura  Biidgman  was. 

The  little  girl  named  Rubin,  who  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  very  mild  experiment,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  thosawhose  education 
draws  so  much  attention  to  the  Perkins  in- 
stitution. Her  deafness  and  blindness  result 
from  paralysis  of  the  auditory  and  optic 
nerves,  caused  by  meningitis;  her  organs  of 
speech  are  normal,  aud  sho  has  heeu  taught 
to  articulate  20  words,  and  she  has  gained  a 
vocabulary  of  about  600  words  through  the 
finger  alphabet,  which  is  full  as  much  as  the 
average  ehiki  of  her  age;  about  400  of  her 
words  are  nouns,  the  remainder,  verbs  and 
adjectives.  As  to  religious  ideas,  she  has 
none  as  yet.  Edith  Thomas,  another  blind 
deaf  mute,  had  such  ideas  developed  in  her 
mind  before  she  was  so  afflicted,  and  Helen 
Keller,  by  the  desire  of  her  people,  corres- 
ponded with  Phillips  Brooks  in  relation  to 
religion, — and  Mr  Anagnos  mentions  that  her 
letters  will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming 
report  of  the  institution. 

But  although  the  sensation  of  an  "experi- 
'ment  with  a  soul,"  which  has  shocked  so 
many  ministers  aud  other  aood  folk,  must  be 
given  up,  the  question  which  has  been  raised 
will  go  on  for  a  while,  it  seems.  It  is  an  old 
i  problem,  whether  a  mind  soshut  off  from  the 


usual  means  of  communication  with  its  fel- 
lows and  the  outward  world,  and  carefully 
guarded  from  the  imnarlation  of  this  idea 
from  without,  would  find  within  itself  the 
idea  of  a  God  and  the  impulse  of  worship. 
We  are  plunged  at  once  into  the  debate  of 
psychologists  as  to  whether  there  are  any  in- 
nate ideas,  with  the  weight  of  modern  opin- 
ion against  it.  The  experiment,  were  it 
tried,  would  be  valueless;  whalever  conclu- 
sions should  seem  to  come  of  it  would  not 
command  the  assent  of  any  who  had  not  pre- 
determined either  (as  several  ministers  have 
asserted  in  regard  to  this  case)  that  of  course 
there  is  a  universal  instinct  of  God, — or  (as  a 
few  of  more  philosophic  turn  of  mind  have 
said)  that  there  is  no  such  instinct,  but  that 
the  idea  results  from  environment  alone. 
Formerly  it  was  held  that  the  instinct  exist- 
ed because  everywhere,  among  the  most 
primitive  peoples,  there  is  something  wor- 
shiped; but  now  such  worship  is  more  ra- 
tionally held  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  emo- 
tion of  fear  produced  by  the  phenomena  of 
earth  and  air,  wild  beasts,  and  what  not  else 
that  affrights  the  natural  man. 

Should  an  experiment  like  the  one  sup- 
posed he  tried,  how  would  the  observers  of 
the  developing  intelligence  distinguish  be- 
tween the  curiosity  that  would  trace  the 
source  of  the  few  phenomena  which  the 
1  slow)y  opening  mind  could  grasp  and  the 
wonder, .at  the  power  they  manifest, — and 
the  dim  but  distinct  idea  of  causation  ex- 
pressing itself  in  questions?  How  could 
the  expressions  of  thought  which  come  halt- 
ingly from  that  obstructed  intelligence  be 
followed  back  to  their  source,  and  it  be 
accurately  determined  what  was  the  idea  or 
emotion  they  tried  to  make  intelligible?  The 
very  attempt  to  discover  their  nature  must 
in  such  case  inevitably  suggest  the  idea 
whose  spontaneous  evolution  is  the  very 
thing  in  question.  Whether  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  believer  or  of  the  agnostic, 
then,  the  experiment  would  be  of  no  value. 
Neither  could  accept  the  reported  observa- 
tions as  having  any  important  bearing  upon 
the  great  problem.  As  to  the  fairness  of 
subjecting  a  human  soul  to  such  a  test,  there 
is  no  real  need  to  speak,  since  it  is  not  to  be 
tried,  hut  the  statement  that  it  was  to  be 
aroused  a  general  and  reasonable  disap- 
proval. Yet  would  it  he  any  worse  than  the 
religious  training,  so  called,  that  is  habitu- 
ally thrust  upon  children  ? 
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l/r     _^A  Psychical  Kacporiment. 

•— ^An  interesting  experiment  is  to  toe/ 
tried  in  New  York  with  an  interesting  | 
purpose  in  view,  the  subject  toeing  a 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  seven  years 
old,  and  the  object  of  the  experiment 
to  discover  whether  or  not  there  is  an 
innate  knowledge  of  a  Supreme  Being 
in  mankind.  At  least  that  is  the  no- 
tion of  the  experiment  which  has 
gained  general  acceptance,  although  the 
Director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  under  whose  direction  it  is  sup- 
posed this  will  be  niade1,  affirms  that  a, 
misconception  of  his  purpose  exists. 
His'  version  of  the  facts  in  the  case  is 
that  lie  deep  not  propose  to  suppress 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  knowledge 
of  religion  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  or 
to  try  to  prevent  her  inquiries  going 
in  that  direction.  On  the  contrary, 
•he-  desires-  to..;leave  her;  free  to  her  own 
mental  and  religious  development, 
avoiding  any  attempt  to  bias  her  con- 
viotion,  so  that  she  may  gradually 
reach  the  doctrines  and  beliefs  that 
her  own  conscience  and  growing  knowl- 
edge may   naturally   attain. 

Thus  it  would  stem  that  this  un- 
fortunate little  girl  is  simply  to  have 
nothing   told    her    concerning   religious 


doctrines  or  religious  narrative,  noth- 
ing of  the  Christian  faith  or  hope  and 
nothing  of  the  modern  conception  of- 
the  Deity,  but  is  to  be  permitted  to 
discover  for  herself  what  she  may  of 
these  tilings  from  her  inner  conscious- 
ness, and  possibly  to  have  such  ques- 
tions answered  as  her  innate  impres- 
sions or  convictions  impel  her  to  ask. 
If  she  develops  a  natural  idea  of  a 
Supremo  Being  and  questions  those 
about  her  concerning  this  idea,  pre- 
sumably she  is  to  toe  told  that  such  a 
Being  exists.  Professor  Anagnos  would 
seem  to  indicate  this,  and  yet  if  this 
much  is  done  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
she  is  to  toe  allowed  to  accomplish  her 
own  religious  development.  If  any 
assistance  is  given  her,  how  is  bias  to 
be,  excluded  from  her  instruction  ?  Aud 
if  no  aid  is  bestowed  upon  her,  certain- 
ly her  knowledge  of  religion  will  be 
suppressed,  contrary  to  Professor  Anag- 
nos's  declared  intentions. 

There  are  a  good  many  questions 
involved  in  this  experiment  which 
need  not  be  touched  at  this  time.  Jn 
the  course  of  the  discussion  which  has 
arisen  over  the  little  girl  and  the  pur- 
poses of  her  friends  regarding  her,  it- 
has  .been  suggested  that  her  personal 
salvation  is  in  danger,  though  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  clergymen,  who  have 
been  interviewed  on  the,  subject  that 
nearly  all  of  them  disavow  any  such 
medieval  belief.  It  has  been  said,  too, 
that  a  Divine  penalty  will  surely  fall 
on  'her  guardians  for  their  action,  and 
this  notion  seems  to  have,  met  with 
some  favor,  the  general  ministerial 
opinion  being  that  it  is  at  least  unwise 
to  experiment  with  a  human  sold  in 
such  fashion.  But  these  questions 
there  is  no  need  to  discuss  in  this 
place.  They  may  toe  left  to  the  pulpit., 
the  theological  seminaries  and  the 
ethics  classes.  Ah  interesting  query 
outside  of  these  matters  is  whether  or 
not  the  experiment,  good  or  bad,  is 
likely  to  prove  a  success. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  Dhat  the  experimenters  can  toe 
sure  that  the  child  receives  no  impres- 
sions of  a  religious  sort,  from  the  ex- 
ternal world,  though  she  has  been  with- 
out sight,  hearing  or  speech  sine  she 
was  eighteen  months  old.     Our  notions 
of  religious  facts,  our  spiritual  concep- 
tions, are  likely  to  creep  into  our  com- 
mon speech,  in  spite  of  any  attempt  we 
may  make  to   exclude  them  and  even 
without  our  knowledge  that  they  have 
entered,  so  that  while  wo, do  not  recog- 
nize their  presence,  in  the  fuller  light 
of  the  specific  terms  which  we  employ 
to  express   them,   any  more  than  we 
appreciate  the  light  of  the  stars  when 
the  sun  is  shining,   a  benighted  mind, 
like  that  of  this  little  girl  who  has  her 
limited   vocatoulary   from   which   it   is 
supposed     that     all     religious     words 
have   toeen    excluded',    may    catch   the 
glimmer    of    reiligious    thought    which 
this   vocabulary   contains,   as   we   our- 
selves   behold    the    light   of    the    st.ns 
when  the  sun  has  set.     Professor  Anag- 
nos states  that  she  has  mastered  about 
six   hundred  words,  up  to   the  present 
time,  about  four  hundred  of  which  are 
nouns    and   the    remainder   verbs   and 
adjectives.     These  have  probably  boon 
selected  with  a  view  to  the  rigid  ex- 
clusion   of    religious    phrases,    and    bo 
the     ordinary     otoserver     they     would 
doubtless  appear  free  from  any  hint  of 
religions  thought,  but  who  is  to  say 
that  from  our  marvellous  English  lan- 
guage,   with    its    intricate    mosaic    of 
forms   and   conceptions    gathered    from 
every  quarter  of  the  e;arth,  em'1 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  uncounted  oeiB 
turies  and  coming  in  productive  touojl 
with  the  religions  of  all   the  past,  six 
hundred  words  can  be  selected  which 
will    give    no    clue    or    suggestion    of 
spiritual    things    or    of    the    existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  to  the  child  who 


possesses  iii. 'in  "  ii,  would  lie  unfair  i« 
pay  withoul  oonstfleraMe  reflection  that 
this    cannot   be   done,   but   it,    is   not 

'"in;, 11 1    mi  fair   i"  assume  i  oat   >i   can 

In-    :n'r,.|,,|,!r-;||,',|   " 

Professoi  Anagnos  says  further  that 
the  child  in  iiis  care  has  not  yei  ■■ ,  ■  . 
pidicatlpn  of  a  consciousness  of  a  Su- 

prc Being.     But  presumably  hen   fo 

Babulary  is  increasing  and  her  Lmpri 
sinus   of    the   outside    world   musl    be 

stronger,   however  vague  they 

n»y  be;  and  if  at  w>m«  future  time 
:1m  uddenly  asks  about  the  Deity,  not 
In  so  manj  words,  perhaps,  but,  in  a 
way  which  shall  show  a  glimmer  of  heir 
manning,  how  can  it  be  determined  that 
i"  >  impression  is  Innate  and  not  de- 
rived from  heir  mental  contact  with  ex- 
ternal influences  ?  Here,  indeed,  Is  the, 
suggestion  of  another  Eeirious  difficulty, 
for  granted  that  an  impression  of.  a 
Being  greater  than  herself,  greater  than 
those  about,  her,  existed  in  her  mind 
at  the  start  and  lias. developed  into  a 
more  definite  idea,  -without  any  exter- 
nal excitement,  how  is  'she  to  express 
this  idea,  handicapped  as  she  is  by  the 
loss  of  three  of  her  five  senses?  If 
an  experiment,  of  this  sort  had  been 
tried  with  a  child  of  normal  physical 
growth,  there  might  be  some  hope  of 
her  ability  to  give  utterance  to  hem 
inborn  mental  impulses,  bu.1  even  if 
this  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  has  the 
profonndest  instinct,  notion  or  concep- 
tion of  Deity,  call  it  what  you  will, 
may  it  not,  forever  remain  undisclosed 
hy  reason  of  her  sad  deformities? 

There,  is  too  much  uncertainty  about 
an  experiment  of  this  kind  to  render 
it  of  much  value  to  psychical  reseiireii, 
though  some  interesting  data  may  of 
course  be  gathered  in  the  o6urse  of 
careful  investigation.  And  since  theire 
is  so  much  doubt  as  to  its  actual  worth, 
is  there  any  good  reason  for  its  con- 
tinuance ?  This  unfortunate  girl,  who 
must,  have  very  little  of  enjoyment  in 
her  clouded  existence,  should  not  be 
kept  from  any  knowledge  which  may 
prove  a  strength  and  a  comfort  to  her, 
and  no  one,  Christian  believer  or  agnos- 
tic, would  grudge  her  knowledge  of  this 
sort.  If  religions  instruction  and  rh° 
inception  o!  a  religious  faith  stay  the 
minds  of  troubled  and  discouraged  peo- 
ple, neither  Ingersoll,  who  has  diag- 
nosed this  particular  case  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  nor  anybody  else,  will  say 
that,  an  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
keep  religious  instruction  away  from 
her.  If  an  experiment,  of  this  kind. 
must  be  tried,  let  a  healthy  child,  who 
has  a,  normal  opportunity  for  the  en- 
joyment of  living,  be  taken  for  its 
subject,  and  not,  this  unfortunate  little: 
creature  who  has  been  deprived,  of  so 
much  that  goes  to  make  up  the  pleas- 
ure of  life. 


SUNDAY  HERALD. 

BGSTOK,  DECEMBER  6,  1891. 


UGLY,  BUT  INTERESTING. 

Collection  of  Molls   KEa|  de  toy  tlie  Molif, 
or  Hopi,  In<  fans. 

The  Henren  way  expedition  brought  from 
Hualpi,  in  Northeastern  Arizona,  last  sum- 
mer, a  collection  of  dolls  mado  by  the 
Moki,  or  Hopi,  Indians,  who  inhabit  the 
mountain  towns  of  that,  region. 

The  collection,  though  ugly  to  look  at,  is' 
very  interesting  from  an  ethnological 
gj&ndpoint,  .and  valuable  in  the  stuay  of 
Hopi  symbolism,  it  is  now  on  exhibition  at 
the  doll  show  on  Tremont  street. 

The  dolls  are  exact  representations  of  the 
men  who  personify  the  Katcinas,  or  nraver- 
boarers  to  the  tribe's  gods,  and  are  whittled 
out  of  the  roots  of  the  cotton  tree. 

One  of  the  dolls  is  called  Sylako,  a  per- 
sonage who  figures  in  the  Hopi  folk  tales. 
The  white  blanket  which  envelopes  it  is  au 
imitation  of  the.  Hopi  bride's  wedding  gar- 
ment. <>u  tho  face  there  is  a  colored  line- 
representinn:  the  rainbow,  Sylako  andnis 
two  wives  being  credited  in  Hopi  myth- 
ology with   having  brought  relief  to  the 


also  reproson 
distinguished    by    her   he."'    I 
Obelo  of  wooden  block,  which  denote  the 
raine.loiid,  while  the  rainbow  is  described 
in  Colored  lines  upon  th 

'i'horo  is  ;i  iso  a  doll  called  Humls  Katcimi, 
dressed  in  exact  Imitation  of  a  dancer  Who 
appears,  with  SO  others,  in  an  annual  sacred 
observance  in  the  month  of  May,  and  in 
supposed  to  bring  every  blessing  to  the 
people. 

There  is  anothor  doll  representing  the 
wolf,  or  warrior.  It  is  a  squatting  figure  of 
briclj-red  color,  carrying  a  bow  and  arrow, 
and  in  each  ear  a  red  feather,  the  symbol  of 
war.  Another  is  called  the  glutton,"  anil 
represents  a  clown,  who  appears  in  the 
sacred  dances  to  amuse  the  people.  He 
carries  a  parcel  representing  bread,  and  a 
bowl  such  as  tho  real  clowns  carry. 

The  Hopi  bogy,  or  children's  bugbear,  is 
represented  in  thp  collection  by  a  doll  with 
a  long  snout  and  two  horns.  A  doll  repre- 
senting the  mother  of  these  monsters  is 
also  shown ;  likewise  a  snow  doll,  represent- 
ing a  god  who  appears  in  winter.  The  HbM 
war  god  is  also  represented.  Many  of  the 
dolls  have  alternate  rod  and  white  parallel 
lines  upon  tho  body,  which  symbolize  the 
feathered  garment  worn  by  all  sacred  per- 
sonages in  olden  times. 

On  Wednesday  evening  next  a  tine  mu- 
sical entertainment  will  be  provided  the 
patrons  of  the  doll  exhibition  f  r  the  ben- 
efit ot  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind,  al  177 
Tremont  street.  It  will  consist  of  selections 
on  autoharps,  harmonicas  and  zithi  OJ 
the  New  England  Musical  quartet  of  Lynn, 
and  banjo,  mandolin  and  guitar  solos  and 
concerted  pieces  by  tho  Electric  trio  of  this 
city. 


§0ste  Srmbag  <&\nfa. 
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€^e  Christian  m^tmv, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mane, 


WILLIE  AT  THE  BOLL  SHOW. 

Her  Sensitive  Touch  and  Active   Mind 
Take  in  the   Details  of    the    Many 
Dolles  on  Exhibition. 
The   big   crowd   of    little   children   and 
"grown  up  children"  at  the  doll  show  yes- 
terday  afternoon   parted    and   made   way 
from  time  to  time  for  a  winsome  little  girl, 
who  moved  from  doll  to  doll,  saying  never 
a  word,   but  noting   with   pliant,  slender 
hands  every  detail  of  the  doilies  arrayed  foi 
admiration. 

Most  of  the  time  her  right  wrist  was  hel.c 
by  a  young  lady  who  walked  beside  her, 
who  with  her  other  hand  made  signs  with 
her  fingers  against  the  child's  palm. 

They  were  Willie  Elizabeth  Robin,  the 
little  blind,  deaf  and  dumb  girl  from 
Texas,  and  her  teacher.  Miss  Thayer,  who 
have  just  returned  from  their  visit  to  New 
York.  ,  j    .'■, 

She  is  about  C  years  old,  and  a  plump 
little  figure,  with  long,  curling,  silky  brown 
hair,  delicate,  regular  features,  and  rather 
large,  blue  eyes,  into  which,  alas!  no  ex- 
pression will  ever  come  again,  but  yet  they 
are  pretty  eves,  though  much  of  the  time 
veiled  by  the  drooping  lids  and  long  brown 
lashes. 

When  she  arrived  in  Boston  one  year  ago. 
and  was  nut  in  charge  of  Mr.  Anagiios' 
kindergarten  for  the  blind,  she  knew  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  two  signs. 

She  put  her  nngers  to  her  month  when 
she  wanted  something  to  eat,  and  crossed 
her  arms  and  tapped  against  herchestwhen 
she  wanted  something  to  drink. 

Today  she  can  make  U00  words  with  her 
fingers,  and  can  speak  20  of  them,  and  is 
learning  all  the  time.      .  , 

Looking  very  pretty  in  her  claret  frock 
over  a  white  guimp:  she  made  the  tour  of 
the  dolls,  then  was  taken  upon  the  plat- 
form to  rest,  and  a:ter  a  few  .moments  read 
a  little  story  for  her  audience,  which  her 
teacher  translated  verbally. 


/01~ 


,  DECEMBER   10,  1891. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  were  received  from 
date  of  June  30  to  Oct.  1,  1891  :  — 


ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

Brook's."  Mrs.' "Francis"  eighth    contribution 

from  sale  of  "Heidi" 

Cabot,  Miss  Mary  E V,V,,""i'"  '.WiV.i 

Chickering,  Mrs.  S.  M„  Joy  Mills,  Pa.,  third 

contribution  , •  v ■  •  •■,■•• 

Field,  Mrs.  N.  M..  Monson,  sixth  contribution 

Hapgood,  Mtb.,  Jenklntown,  Pa ■• 

Hangoort,  Miss  Emma  F.,  Jenklntown.  Pa..... 
Kindergarten  at  Florence,  tilth  contribution.. 
King's  Daughters  at  Cambridgeport....  ■■■••■• 
Lowe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton,  fourth  contribu- 

Lowe,  Miss  'Alice  m"  third  contribution 

Newcomb,  C.  Hm-lburt .■••.•"•Wli'lKi 

Sale  of  articles  made  for  fair  in  aid  ot  tne 
Kindergarten ■  • •  •  •  •  •  ■ '  "_.' ' ' ' 

Seven  children  from  Hull-Flora  E„  Marion, 
Leslie  Caverlv,  Elizabeth  Lonng,  Ruth  o. 
Wilkins,  Carrie  C.  and  Gladys  Kelly 

Stearns,  Charles  H„  second  contribution..... . 

Sunday-school  of  the  Unitarian  church,  Lit- 
tleton, fifth  contribution 


. . .  A  little  Boston  girl  stood  plaintively  before 
Phronsie  Pepper  the  other  day,  atthe  Doll  Show. 
"Papa,"  she  said,  "did  Phronsie  really  do 
that?"  "What,  give  away  her  dolls?"  asked 
papa  in  an  absent  fashion.  "Yes,  indeed;  don't 
you  remember,  Puss?"  Well,  really,  papa?" 
insisted  little  Miss  Boston,  tugaicg  at  papa's 
hand.  "  Certainly. "  "Then  I  think  she  was  a 
martyress,  papa,"  said  little  Miss  B.,  decidedly, 
who«e  tiny  craft  had  been  launched  on  the  sea  of 
history,  "  and  I  don't  approve  of  it." 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS  FOR  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual   subscriptions   through    the    Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner, 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Voorhees'  Kindergarten,  fifth  con- 
tribution   

FOR  THE  NEW  BUILDING. 

Fair  by  the  Richards  children,  Gardiner,  Me., 

fourth  contribution 500 

l'a'b ;""":!"""""""""••••       io° 

Norcros's"  Miss  Laura,  sixth  contribution JSS'22 

Rice,  Mrs.  H.  A M»28 

Sears,  Mrs.F.  R.,  Jr ■s^—"A","Ai:"'V  Z6-0° 

Sunday-school  of  Shepard  Memorial  Church, 

Cambridge tCnn 

Ward,  Miss  E.  M ,,  „„2-XX 

Previously  acknowledged ji.odd.up 

831,629.51 

The  trustees  earnestly  appeal  to  the  public  for 
further  contributions  to  the  amount  of  823,000, 
which  is  still  lacking  to  complete  the  building 
fund.  The  immediate  erection  of  the  new  build- 
ing has  become  absolutely  necessary  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  applicants  for  admission,  and 
work  upon  it  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  money  is 
raised. 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  Street  (Room  840). 


TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    8,    1891. 
I  For  the  Utile  Blind  Folk. 

SrDo^'eftettriaid  of  the  Kindergarten 
I  wthi.  Blind.  $50  was  aeenred. 


THURSDAY,    DECEMBER    10,    1891-    _ 


Little  Edith  Thomas  Dresses  a  Doll. 

Next  Saturday  afternoon  visitors  at  the  Doll 
Show  will  have  an  especial  attraction  in  the 
^eslnce  of    Edith   Thomas,    the    little  blind 
deaf  and  dumb  girl,  who  will  come  with  a  doll 
which  she  has   dressed  for  the  charity  to  be 
mided  by  the  exhibition.    In  her  eager,  lovmg 
interest  she  has  taken  every  stitch,  excepting 
those  of  the  button  holes,  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  task  of  which  any  seeing  child 
of  her  age  might  well  be  proud.    For  more  than 
two  weeks  her  time  has  been  ohiefly  devoted  to 
the   art   of    sewing.    Her  willing  application 
during  so  long  a  period,  and  her  patience  with 
Certain  difficulties  of  the  work,  have  surprised 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  her     fahe 
has  seemed  to  realize  that  her  needle  was  being 
Used  for  a  cause  which  required  her  best  efforts, 
and  stitches  not  satisfactory  to  her  teacher  have 
heen  cheerfully  taken  over  again. 

Edith's  remarkable  success  m  learning  to  do 
filovd  work  under  the  direction  of  &nstave 
T  arsson  has  already  been  described  in  the  Tran- 
script Her  skill  has  been  turned  to  tne  con- 
duction of  a  chair  for  her  doll,  and  that  will 
also  be  shown  Saturday. 


Seeing  Helen  Keller. 

Helen  Keller  Is  again  at  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, looking  extremely  well,  a  great  deal 
taller  and  more  womanly,  and  weighing 
twenty  pounds  more  than  when  many  of 
her  friends  saw  her  at  the  graduation  exercises 
at  Tremont  Temple  last  June.  This  wonderful 
child  of  eleven  years  is  simply  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  girls  who  have  lived  upon  the  earth. 
Small  wonder  that  Mr.  Anagnos  says  he  is 
willing  to  challenge  the  country  to  show  us  a 
girl  in  her  latest  teens  of  quicker  thought, 
readier  taot,  dearer  command  of  language 
or  a  stronger  flame  of  genuine  imagination 
than  this  girl  who  will  not  reach  her  teens  for 
more  than  a  year.  Miss  Sullivan,  Helen's 
teacher,  was  bitten  by  a  dog  in  Alabama  a 
month  or  mora  ago,  and  Mr.  Anagnos,  on  hear- 
ing of  <t,  telegraphed  her  immediately  to  come 
on  to  New  York  for  treatment.  Helen  was  in- 
consolable at  the  thought  of  being  separated 
from  her  teacher,  and  was  only  consoled  by  this 
visit  to  the  Perkins  Institution  where,  with  nor 
old  friends,  she  can  speak  and  see  with  her 
fingers  and  enjoy  her  life.  And  truly 
she  does  enjoy  it,  never  a  child  more. 
She  radiates  joyousness  and  cheer,  and 
no  one  ever  sees  her  in  the  least  impatient  or 
finds  her  Irritable.  The  only  time  that  she 
ever  showed  a  grain  of  impatienoe  before  one 
who  has  seen  her  a  great  deal  for  the  past  five 
years  was  when  Mr.  Anagnos  took  her  to  Ply- 
mouth. 8hewas  greatly  interested  in  going 
there,  and  when  she  found  that  certain  histori- 
cal cabinets  and  cases  could  not  be  opened  for 
her  examining  fingers,  she  turned  to  her  friend 
and  "Why  can't  I  look  at  these  things  just  like 
anybody  else?" 

Helen's  articulation,  a  little  puzzling  at  first 
from  the  monotone  she  employs,  presently  be- 
comes easily  intelligible  to  a  new  friend.  The 
other  day  her  distinctness  of  enunciation,  to- 
gether with  her  lightning-like  mental  processes, 
gave  a  charming  surprise  to  a  party  of  people 
who  visited  the  Perkins  Institution.  Among  the 
visitors  was  Miss  Annie  Fields  Alden,  daughter 
of  Mr.  H.  M.  Alden,  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine. 
This  young  ladv's  historic  name  made  itj 
prompt  impression  upon  Helen  Keller.  The  in- 
stant that  the  name  of  the  visitor  who  had  just 
taken  her  hand  was  spelled  into  her  other  hand 
the  sightless  and  deaf  child  of  eleven  asked : 

"Is  she  any  relation  to  Myles  Standish's  John 
Alden?" 

And  when  she  was  told  that  here  was  one 
who  Is  eighth  in  descent  from  John  and  Pris- 
cella  her  delight  was  delightful  to  see.  "I  am 
very  much  surprised,"  she  said,  "to  see  one  of 
the  Pilgrims,"  and  she  asked  her  visitor  what 
she  thought  of  John  Alden. 

"I  think  he  didn't  know  his  own  mind  very 
well,"  said  the  owner  of  the  name. 

"Ah,  but  he  knew  it  after  awhile,"  said  Helen 
Keller.  "You  are  one  of  his  great-great-daugh- 
ters." 

She  was  told  that,  his  "great-great-daughter" 
hoped  she  would  never  disgraoe  him,  and 
Helen  spoke  of  the  Pilgrims  as  a  "brave,  stout- 
hearted people." 

There  was  talk  of  a  fairy  story,  In  which  a 
princess  appears. 

"Was  she  a  beautiful  princess?"  Helen 
asked. 

"Ob.  princesses  are  always  beautiful, " 

"Not  always,"  she  said;  "some  princessei  are 
not,  at  all  beautiful." 

"But  fairy  princesses  are!" 

"Yes,  fairy  princesses  are  always  beautiful. " 

She  appreciated  the  literary  difference,  and 
when  a  giant  in  a  story  wag  spoken  of,  Helen 
asked,  at  once— 

"Who  killed  him?" 

She  knows  that  that  is  the  objeot  of  being 
giants  In  stories ;  they  appear  for  the  purpose 
of  being  slain  by  some  brave  giant-killer. 

"Giants  are  always  dreadful,  terrible,"  said 
Helen,  with  her  delightful  smile. 

She  has  lately  been  reading  "Little  Women," 
and  realizing  like  any  little  girl  the  intense 
personality  of  Meg',  Jo,  Beth  and  Amy.  She 
laughed  till  she  cried,  she  says,  over  some  of 
the  scenes  in  the  book. 

A  story  tbat  Helen  wrote  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Anagnos  for  a  birthday  gift  shows  her  imagina- 
tion in  its  glowing  power  andquiok  adaptation 
beyond  any  futile  words  of  praise. 

Talk  is  a  ripple  and  thought  the  ground- 
swell,  as  Dr.  Holmes  says  somewhere.  And 
when  it  comes  to  talk  about  the  wonderful 
work  that  has  been  done  for  this  wonderful 
child,  the  most  enthusiastic  must  cease  from  ad- 
jectives and  the  most  talkative  feel  in  silenoe 
the  overwhelming  of  the  ground-swell  of 
thought. 

It  is  stimulating,  inspiring,  quickening,  to  go 
to  see  the  work  that  is  done  at  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, or  at  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind. 
Watching  these  children  in  their  daily  work 
and  play,  seeing  them  sweotly  amenable, 
serenely  content  in  their  darkness,  makes  even 


a  dull  mind  realize  the  brightness  and  power  of 
the  life  they  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  these 
schools. 

Thursday  is  visiting  day  and  anyone  may  go 
and  be  welcomed,  and  it  is  more  than  worth 
while  to  go. 

A  number  of  people  were  talking  together 
one  day  not  long  ago  about  means  for  amelior- 
ating the  evil  condition  of  the  world,  hastening 
the  ideal  and  so  on.  It  was  very  clever  talk, 
philosophical  and  argumentative,  and  by  very 
clever  men.  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  was  of  the  par- 
ty, sat  silent  through  it  all.  At  last  it  occurred 
to  one  of  the  leading  talkers  to  say— 

"There  's  the  man  who  is  doing  the  thing  that 
all  the  rest  of  us  fellows  do  nothing  but  talk 
about." . 


FRIDAYt    DECEMBER    11,    1891. 


WILL    SHE    FIND    OUT   GOD? 


The  plan    of   Mr.  Anagnos   not  to  bias  the 
mind   of    the   deaf,    dumb     and   blind  Willie 
Robin  towards  accepted  dogmatic  beliefs  inire- 
ligion  or   immortality,  in   order  to  see    what 
inside   ideas   may   be   developed  in    and    ex- 
pressed  by   this   isolated  soul,  has  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention.    Mr.  Anagnos  himself 
says— 
"I  have  seen  these  things  in  the  papers.     The 
!  rumors  are  all  based  on  a  misconception.    The 
]  child  happened  to  be  taken  on  a  visit  to  Brook- 
:  lyn,  and  some  New  Yoik  reporter  found  her  and 
made  various  misstatements  in  writing  on  the 
matter.    This  whole   idea  of    my  suppressing 
|  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  knowledge  of  re- 
|  lisrion,  or  trying  to  prevent  the  child's  inquiries 
going  in  that  direction,  is  wrong.    The  tact  is 
that,  so  far  from  wishing  to   hamper  in  any 
way,  I  leave  her  free  to  her  own  mental  and  re- 
■  ligious  development,  and  simply  wish  to  avoid 
trying  to  bias  her  conviction  in  any  way.  so 
that,  like  other  young  people  at  the  present  day, 
she  may  be  allowed  to  gradually  reach  the  doc- 
trines and  beliefs  that  her  own  conscience  and 
growing  knowledge  may  naturally  attain." 

On  being  asked  if  she  had  yet  given  indication 
of  a  consciousness  of  a  Supreme  Being,  he  said 
thar  she  has  not,  as  she  is  a  mere  child.  As  to 
her  present  mental  attainments,  she  is  able  to 
articulate  twenty  words,  and  she  has  about 
six  hundred  in  her  vocabulary,  which  is  fully 
as  much  as  the  average  child  of  her  years. 
About  four  hundred  of  her  words  are  nouns,  and 
the  remaining  third  are  verbs  and  adjectives. 
In  the  case  of  other  blind  deaf  mutes, 
Edith  Thomas  was  developed  in  her 
religious  ideas  before  meeting  with  her 
affliction.  As  to  Helen  Keller,  her  people 
had  expressed  the  desire  that  she  should 
correspond  with  Bishop  Brooks  nn  matters  of 
religion,  and  this  was  done.  A  very  interesting 
correspondence  has  been  brought  about,  which 
will  be  published  in  the  forthcoming  report  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

A  Journal  interviewer  got  the  following  ex- 
pressions of  thought  on  the  subject  of  the  exper- 
iment with  Willie  Robin : 

Professor  Royce  of  Harvard,  the  distinguished 
psychologist,  said— 

"My  knowledge  of  the  literature  o£  similar 
cases  is  very  small.  I  do  remember  the  case  of 
one  deaf  mute  who  had  gone  uninstructed  for 
years.  Afterward,  when  he  had  been  instructed, 
he  used  to  recall  his  own  childbood,  and  felt 
sure  that,  before  having  had  any  data  from 
others,  he  had  speculated  as  to  who  made  the 
sun,  moon  and  thunder,  and  had  formed  a 
mythology  of  his  own.  His  account,  however, 
never  quite  satisfied  me.  So  far  as  I  understand 
modern  psychology,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose any  innate  ideas,  and  no  intelligent  psy- 
chologist would  expect  to  find  the  idea  of  God 
innate.  Fundamental  instincts  there  are  at  the 
outset,  but  not  ideas. 

"As  for  this  particular  case,  it  is  bard  to  be 
convinced  that  such  an  experiment  is,  to  any 
extent,  a  clean  one.  The  instant  the  subject  is 
in  communication  with  other  people  it  becomes 
hard  to  tell  what  is  and  what  is  not  communi- 
cated to  her.  It  is  far  too  late  in  the  day  to 
find  out  whether  she  would  get  the  idea  of  God 
without  experience.  I  donbt  whether  the  ex- 
periment could  be  of  much  psychological  ser- 
vice in  regard  to  the  question  at  issue,  or. 
wbether  the  result  would  be  worth  purchasing 
at  a  heavy  cost." 

Professor  William  James  said  that  if  the  child 
in  question  did  not  acquire  any  religion  it 
would  not  know  anything  as  to  the  absence  of 
an  innate  idea.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  con- 
ditions were  well  observed,  and  she  did  form 
such  an  idea,  it  would  be  a  strong  argument  for 
the  naturalness  of  the  impulse  of  human  be- 
ings to  frame  a  religion.  It  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  insulate  the  subject  so 
thoroughly  that  she  would  not  be  influenced 
from  without. 

The  New  York  Sun  publishes  more  than  a 
column  of  thoughts  of  thinkers  on  this  sub- 
ject. Of  course  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
little  girl  will  Bolve,  by  intuition  as  it 
were,  any  of  the  intricate  points  that  theo- 
logians are  constantly  arguing  about.  But 
will  there  develop  within  her  an  instinct  which 
will  teach  her  that  there  is  a  supreme  being 
who  rules  over  nature?  And  i  E  there  does,  or  if 
there  does  not,  will  the  result  of  <the  experi- 
ment  prove   anything?     And   are  her  friends 


doing  right  in  keeping  from  her  the  opportunity 
to  form  any  religious  opinion  by  external  in- 
fluence? 

A  reporter  nut  these  questions  to  several  per- 
sons and  here  are  some  of  the  replies.  Rev- 
Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  a  Presbyterian,  said : 

"If  this  girl  does  not  develop  a  religious  in- 
stinct or  give  some  evidence  that  she  possesses 
an  innate  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  it  will  not  prove  that  there  is  no 
Supreme  Being.  It  will,  at  the  most,  prove  that 
tbe  religious  impulse  is  not  inborn.  A  man,  for 
instance,  may  have  an  impulse,  intellectual  or 
artistic,  and  yet  it  may  never  assert  itself  with- 
out proper  extertorincitement.  You  may  be  an 
artist,  and  yet  your  surroundings  may  be  such 
that,  although  you  have  artistic  instincts  and 
impulses,  they  may  never  develop.  They  are 
dependent  upon  outside  excitation.  I  assert 
this  without  qualification.  The  direction  of  a 
man's  life,  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  depend 
upon  the  influences  which  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  him.  Take  our  ancestors  who  lived  in 
the  woods.  They  had  the  same  impulses,  pos- 
sibilities and  instincts  as  you  and  I  have,  yet 
they  never  exerted  them  because  nothing  was 
ever  presented  to  them  from  the  outside  that 
tended  to  excite  them. 

"I  think  the  outcome  of  this  experiment  will 
be  to  show  that  religious  light  depends  upon 
some  exterior  excitation,  and  my  opinion  is 
that  this  girl  will  never  manifest  any  religious 
disposition  unless  something  exciting  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  her. 

"Should  the  girl,  however,  manifest  any  re- 
ligious impulses  it  would  not  prove,  from  a 
philosophical  standpoint,  the  existence  of  God, 
but  only  the  fact  that  this  impulse  is  latent. 
And  again,  if  she  does  not  manifest  any  such 
impulse  it  does  not  prove  the  non-existence  of 
God  or  the  non-existeuce  of  a  latent  religious 
instinct. 

Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  when  asked  for  his  views 
on  the  matter,  expressed  them  very  carefully 
and  deliberately: 

"I  do  not  see,"  he  said,  "how  a  child  born  deaf 
and  dumb  and  blind  could  obtain  many  ideas  on 
any  subject.  If,  however,  it  should  turn  out 
that  such  a  child  had  any  idea  of  any  supreme 
being,  this  certainly  would  throw  no  light  on 
the  naturalness  of  such  a  conception  by  persons 
who  can  talk  and  hear  and  see.  Supposing  it 
had  a  conception,  all  it  possibly  could  establish 
would  be  that  persons  born  deaf  and  dumb  and 
blind  might  have  an  idea  of  a  supreme  being. 
But  whatever  the  conception  of  this  person,  real 
or  supposed,  is  or  may  be,  I  do  not  see  that  it 
sheds  the  slightest  light  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  oris  not  what  is  called  a  first 
cause.  I  remember  once  a  man  was  shot  in  the 
stomach,  and  when  the  wound  was  healing 
physicians  made  experiments  to  rind  out  how 
long  it  took  food  to  digest.  I  said  to  a  physician 
at  the  time :  'How  can  I  tell  from  the  result  of 
these  experiments  how  long  it  takes  my 
stomach  to  digest  food?  I  could  only  guess  at 
how  long  it  might  take  if  I  had  a  hole  in  my 
stomach. ' " 

"My  opinion  is  that  the  questions  of  origin 
and  destiny  are  beyond  the  human  mind ;  that 
no  mind  is  great  enough  to  know  whether  there 
is  or  is  not  an  infinite  being.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  mind  that  can  tell  whether  any  fact 
tends  to  prove  or  disprove  the  existence  of  an 
infinite  being.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  man  cannot 
comprehend  a  fact,  he  cannot  tell  whether  any 
other  fact  tends  to  prove  or  disprove  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  comprehend. 

"The  fact  that  a  thin;r,  an  impulse  and  in- 
stinct is  natural  does  not  prove  anything.  There 
was  a  time  wpen  almost  all  nations  worshipped 
serpents  and  various  wild  beasts.  There  was  a 
time  when  almost  all  people  were  cannibals,  I 
presume  naturally  so.  This  proves  nothing 
with  regard  to  cannibalism  being  right  or 
wrong.  Cannibalism  now  is  held  to  be  wrong 
because  many  people  object  to  being  eaten,  and 
they  do  not  caro  how  natural  it  is  if  they  are 
afraid  to.  or  do  not  want  to,  be  eaten. 

"The  probability  is  that  such  a  child  as  you 
describe  would  bo  more  apt  to  bo  orthodox  in 
its  belief  than  one  having  the  full  complement 
of  senses.  It  may  be  that  a  child  that  can 
neither  hear  nor  talk  nor  see  would  be  very 
ready  to  adopt  the  orthodox  creed.  To  men  of 
the  lowest  degree  of  education  an  impulse 
which  leads  them  to  trust  in  a  superior  being  is 
most  natural.  They  see  and  hear  things  and 
are  afraid,  and  their  ignorance  leads  them  to 
try  and  get  solid  with  the  fellow  who  's  making 
thunder  and  lightning.  But  as  they  advance 
and  reach  a  higher  plane  of  knowledge  they 
begin  to  think,  and  want  to  have  things  ex- 
plained to  them,  and  then  the  instinct  ceases." 

When  asked  what  he  thought  about  the 
chances  of  salvation  for  the  girl  if  she  should 
die.  he  answered: 

"Oh.  that 's  too  silly  for  anything." 

"There  is  beyond  doubt  a  kinship  between 
the  created  soul  and  its  Creator,  a  union,  a 
bond  of  divine  sympathy,  which  will  at  some 
time  and  in  some  way  assert  itself,"  said  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Hastings,  president  of  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  "This  relationship,  the 
assertion  of  the  kinship,  may  be  manifested  in 
any  one  or  in  many  of  a  vast  number  of  differ- 
ent ways,  some  of  which  we  may  comprehend, 
and  some  we  may  not,  but  the  union  exists 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  this  way  every 
human  being  lias  a  knowledge  of  God.  We 
Presbyterians  all  firmly  believe  this.  There- 
fore, in  our  view,  the  experiment  which  Mr. 
Anagnos  proposes  to  try  with  the  child  is  no 
experiment  at  all.  We  believe  tbat  every 
human  being  has  a  knowledge  of  God.  The 
heathen  have  such  a  knowlede  of  God— an 
innate  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  which  is  often  shown  by  their 
reaching  out  and  above  their  idolatry,  and  by 
this  light  they  may  achieve  their  salvation. 
This  much  is  acknowledged  and  held  by  even 
the  most  rigidly  orthodox  among  representa- 
tive Presbyterian  clergymen.  The  child  may 
not  be  able  to  express  this  knowledge  in  a  way 
that  we  can  comprehend,  but  that  may  be  our 
ignorance  and  not  the  child's.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  hard  to  set  up  a  standard  oy  which 
to  determine  whether  such  knowledge  existed 


or  not.  But  such  .111  experiment  would  not 
nfr-ot  the  child's  future,  its  salvation.  Tho 
child  would  bo  safe" 

"Not  In  entire  forffotfulnoss. 

And  not  in  uttor  nakedness, 

Jlnt  Irftlllnp  clOUfls  of  glory  (10  WO  COinO 

Prom  God.  who  Js  onr  home," 
quoted  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Collyer  when  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  experiment,  and  wheth- 
er he  helieved  that  every  human  being  had  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  God.  "There  is  no  need 
of  any  such  experiment,  for  what  they  would 
seek  to  prove  is  certainly  to  my  mind,  as  to 
many  thousands  of  others,  something  that  has 
amply  and  very  often  beer,  demonstrated, 
ihere  never  was  a  time  when  a  human  being 
J™  no  mnato  ideas.  Tho  (Term  of  the  idea  of 
God  is  here;  it  exists  in  one  form  or  another, 
a"n  ltme  day  '*  wi"  nnU  expression.  But  how 
will  these  experimenters  recognize  the  expres- 
sion ot  the  idea  when  it  comes?  It  will  depend 
altogether  on  what  their  ideas  of  what  the 
attributes  of  God  are,  and  conceptions  of  this 
nature  vary  very  widely  different  indeed.  I 
cannot  see  that  any  good  can  come  of  such  an 
experiment.  Nothing  of  value  that  will  ho 
accepted  generally  can  be  brought  out. 

As  to  tho  effect  such  an  experiment  would 
have  on  the  child's  future,  it  would  have  no  ef- 
fect whatever.  The  more  pitiful  tho  case  the 
more  pitying  the  Father  in  His  love.  Would 
the  father  of  tho  child,  because  it  wasso  cruelly 
afflicted,  put  it  in  tho  cellar'?  Such  a  question 
as  to  the  child's  future  would  not,  and  ought 
not  to  arise, 

,  "The  experiment  can  do  no  harm  to  the  child's 
future,  but  it  will  to  its  present  life,  and  Idonot 
approve  of  it  by  any  means.  It  is  keepinc  from 
tho  child  the  best  knowledge  that  could  be  im- 
parted to  it.  Perhaps  It  would  be  best  if  its  re- 
ligious teachers  would  be  apt  toimpart  the  kind 
01  teaching  that  was  given  a  hundred  years  or 
so  ago;  but  they  would  not.  and  therefore  I 
th'nk  tho  experiment  unnecessary  and  unkind." 
Mr.  Eugene  M.  Macdonald,  the  editor  of  the 
.truth  .Seeker,  said — 

"No  man  can  tell  where  the  idea  of  a  deity 
comes  from.  It  would  be  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  this  girl  to  wonder  who 
made  her,  and  who  made  the  water  which  she 
drank  and  tho  air  which  she  breathed,  and  the 
probability  is  that  she  would  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  is  a  big  man  somewhere  who 
can  do  more  than  her  father  or  her  mother. 
She  would  reason  within  herself  that  a  big  man 
controls  everything  that  she  cannot  see,  and 
might  even  picture  to  her  mind's  eye  how  he 
looked,  and  then  she  would  be  just  as  well  off 
as  other  folks. 

"I  keep  my  own  boy  without  religion,  and  do 
not  allow  anyone  to  tell  him  about  God  or 
Sunday  school  yarns.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thine 
to  keep  children  without  that  knowledge.  Not 
being  orthodox,  I  cannot  say  what  will  become 
01  the  souls  of  the  girl  and  her  friends." 

A  Catholic  clergyman  connected  with  Mgr. 
Farley's  church  said—  ' 

"The  parents  and  friends  of  this  girl  are 
wrong,  lhey  are  endangering  her  chances  of 
salvation,  what  is  the  value  of  the  experiment 
when  compared  with  the  child's  soul?" 

.  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  will  have  some  ideas 
— imperlect  ones,  of  course— about  a  superior 
being,  but  they  will  prove  absolutely  notiiiug. 
Ibe  origin  of  ideas  is  from  sensible  things  pass- 
ing through  a  method  of  abstraction  and  be- 
coming intellectual  things.  How,  then,  can  a 
blind  and  deaf  girl  conceive  definite  ideas 
about  anything? 

As  to  the  girl's  salvation,  that  would  depend 
upon  her  sins.  Although  3he  may  not  have 
conceived  sins  in  so  many  thoughts,  yet  she 
may  have  had  thoughts  which,  even  to  her  own 
instinctive  notions,  are  wrong.  If  she  were  to 
dio(without  a  sin  on  her  soul  except,  of  course 
the  original  sin  of  our  first  parents,  the  case  re- 
duces itself  to  one  like  that  of  infants  dying 
without  baptism.  It  is  certain  she  could  not  go 
to  heaven.  There  is  dispute,  however,  as  to 
where  she  will  go.  Will  she  go  to  hell,  or  is 
there  a  place  specially  for  those  who  have  com- 
mitted no  sin  of  their  own?  Her  parents  are 
sinning,  and  the  value  of  the  experiment  is 
not  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  greatness  of 
the  sin.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?'  These 
words  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  this  case 

As  to  the  experiment  itself,  I  do  not  believe 
that  God  will  create  in  her  mind  any  other 
knowledge  than  that  derived  from  sensible 
things  by  the  method  of  abstraction  to  which  I 
have  referred.    This  is  the  order  of  Nature." 


Jlit.  Anagnos  says  concerning  Willie  Robin, 
that  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  is  simply 
this  .-that  when  this  intelligent  and  thinking 
child  asks  for  the  first  cause,  she  is  to  be  asked 
what  she  thinks  instead  of  being  told  what  she 
must  believe.  It's  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  and  all  the  discussion  (given  elsewhere) 
chiefly  shows  how  readily  people  think  and  talk 
nowadays  on  subjects  which  used  to  he  left  for 
theologians  and  Sundays.  . 

....  Go  to  the  doll  show,  at  177  Tremont  street 
tomorrow.  You  will  in  that  way  contribute 
your  mite  towards  the  fund  for  the  Kindergar- 
ten for  the  Blind,  and  have  a  good  time  besides 


FRIDAY  MORNTXG,  DEC.  11.   1S91. 


AT   THE    DOLL    SHOW. 
At  the  doll  show  for  the  Kindergarten  for 
the  Blind    last  evening  the  comedietta  of  the 
"Violin  Maker."  made  famous   by    Coauelin 


was  performed  in  a  most  creditable  manner  by 
the  Charles  Leonard  Fletcher  comedy  com- 
pany, I  ho  caste  being  as  follows:  Charles  L. 
Fletcher  as  Fillippo,  EtagetM  Sweathind  us 
Sandro,  Charles  If.  Carter  as  the  old  violin 
maker,  Taddeo  Ferrarri,  and  Miss  Albertine 
I  in  bs  as  Gninninna.  Tomorrow  afternoon 
Edith  Thomas,  the  little  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
child,  who  has  dressed  a  doll  to  be  added  to 
thi)  collection,  will  bold  a  reception,  and  will 
bring  her  doll  to  the  exhibition.  An  excellent 
musical  entertainment  has  also  been  provided 
for  this  occasion. 


SATURDAY,    DEC.   12. 


—This  afternoon   that    wonderful    deaf, 

dumb  and  blind  pupil  of  the  kindergrarfc  n, 
Edith  Thomas,  will  visit  the  doll   show  and 
bring  a  doll  sho   has   dressed,  and  of  which  I 
she  is  justly  proud.    TheOdeons,  a  musical  I 
club  of  Cambridge,   composed  of  T.  Harry 
Sylvester.  Jr.,  Miss  Evelyn   Sylvoster   and, 
Mr.  Fred  Winslow  Adams,  will  give  an  en- 
tertainment this  afternoon,  assisted  by  Mrs.  I 
Dr.    Whalley    and    Miss    M.    Evangeline 
Whalley. 


SIIMjAY  herald. 

BOSTOK,  DECEMBEE  13,  139L 


SAW  WITH   HER   FINGERS. 

little  Edith  Tht.ni.is-  Keception  Jlelil 
at  Hie  Moll  Show. 

The  great  attraction  at  tin-  doll  show  yes- 
terday afternoon  was  the  reception  held  by 
little  Edith  Thomas  of  the  kindei 
fur  tho  blind.  She  wontaroond  the  room 
"looking  at  the  .lulls,"  followed  by  the 
children,  who  watched  |;eri  very  motion  as 
she  passed  her  flexible  little  hands  over  the 
dolls. 

During    the    afternoon     a    pleasing    nm- 
gramme  was  rouden  ,l  by  the   Ode. 

Svl -eT"'^,:'  ^  AFlh}8%»\-    Miss  Evelyn 
Sylvester,  Mr.  Herbert  Sylvesrei  an  I    H  ■ 

Frederick  W.  Adam     an  ?c   a    ihSr  of 

piano- and  xylophone  solos,  and  Mr.  W  T 
SrllSl1*?'  ryf-  Evangeline  Whalley  coit 
i  d  selections  on  piano,  bauio.guii  t 
K'&i1?  j""  .  '-'  I*''  fairy  bolls.' 'Ot#e 
Miss  Blanche  Bragg  danced  very  prettily. 

Unluesilay  afternoon  next  the  bit  i , 

th  blind  asylum  will  be  prcsoul  and  o 
Wednesday  afternoon  several  of  the  euil 
tu-en  from  the  kin  li  rgarten  for  tin  blind 
tor  whose  benefit  the  doll  show  is  hold,  Wjli 


Ilffstmr  j&miran  (gink. 


DECEMBER    13,    1891 


''  —Yesterday  afternoon  little  Edith 
Thomas,  the  little  deaf,  dumb  and  bl  nd 
child,  who  has  devoted  all  her  leisure  t  me 
for  three  weeks  past  to  dressing  a  doll  lor 
the  eihihition.  held  a  reception  at  the  doll 
show  and  donated  beside  the  doll  a  chair 
which  she  made  herself.  Among  the  new 
dolls  received  yesterday  -nas  undouhtedlv 
the  smal, est  jointed  doll  in  the  world  anil 
which  is  over  76  years  old:  also  a  large 
Japanese  doll. 


mm 


w 


EDITION. 


BOSTON,  DEC.  13.  1891. 


Nothing  at  the  Doll  Show  attracts  more  attention 

than  i be  collection  of  Mokl  Indian  dolls  collected  by 
Mr.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  during  the  Hcmeaway  Arcnaso- 
logical  expedition.  Mrs.  Appleton,  o£  70  Beacon  street, 
has  sent  a  dainty  Utile  11  ixen  haired  lady,  robed  In 
bany  blue  India  silk;  «nd  Utile  MUs  May  Mot^mltt!, 
of  Newbury  street,  whofse  father  la  Miul-ter  of  Finance 
at  Honolulu,  has  contributed  a  doll  dressed  In  the  nt- 
live  Hawaiian  cosiutne. 


JSwrftm  Wmnmtipt 


MONDAY.    DECEMBER    14,    1891. 


tington  will  visit  the  Pi 
m     for    the    Wind    tomorrow     alt. 
•  Juristic  generosity  she  hat    ii 
the  pupil  i  fit  the  ;.ivlum  toattend  the    perform* 
ance  of  "Captain  'i  herese"  at  the  Globe  Theatre 
on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
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TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    15,    1891. 


VISITING    THE    BLIND. 


Afrnes  Huntington  Shown  Through  the 
Perkins  Institute  This  Afternoon. 


It  was  about  half  past  two  this  afternoon  that 
there  was  driven  up  to  the  Perkins  Institute  for 
the  Blind  a  carriage  con taniug  a  tall. sweet-faced 
young  lady  and  two  companions.  The  lady  was 
Miss  Agnes  Huntington  who  had  been  greatly 
interested  from  what  she  had  read  about  the 
institution  and  wished  to  obtain  a  practical  il- 
lustration of  the  manner  in  which  the  blind 
are  taught  here.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
mother  and  by  Mr.  Schroder,  her  manager. 

Mr.  Anagnos  was  waiting  for  the  party 
and  they  were  at  once  taken  through  the 
different  class  rooms  where  classes  of  boys 
and  girls  were  engaged  in  recitation.  A 
group  of  boys  did  wonders  with  a  map 
of  Asia,  while  in  another  room  the  party  ob- 
tained a  view  of  the  way  in  which  they  can  read. 
A  short  walk  took  Miss  Huntington  and  her 
companions  to  the  girls'  quarters  where  a  class 
in  zoology  answers  hosts  of  difficult  questions 
with  the  utmost  apparent  ease,  and  where  a 
little  girl  explained  to  them  their  method  of 
making  letters  and  figures.  It  was  in  this  part  of 
the  house  that  that  marvellous  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  girl,  Edith  Thomas,  was 
introduced  to  Miss  Huntington.  It  was  a 
pretty  picture  for  those  who  saw  it — the  beau- 
tiful American  singer  stooping  to  tondorly 
kiss  the  lips  of  tho  little  child  who  reached  up 
toward  her.  Then  little  Edith  was  asked  how 
tall  Miss  HuDtington  was.  and,  upon  reaching 
up  and  feeling  of  the  forehead  of  the  singer, 
she  promptly  jumped  up  into  a  chair  to  show 
how  tall  she  was  by  a  comparison  with  her  own 
height,  and  then  as  she  realized  that  her  head 
was  abovo  that  Qf  Miss  Huntington,  how 
pleased  she  was ! 

"You  say  that  she  can  neither  talk  or  hear," 
asked'    Mis3      Huntington      of      Mr.     Anag- 
nos.      Upon     an     affirmative     reply     being 
given.     Miss     Huntington     added     "what    a 
shame     that      she      will      be      unable     to 
come  with  the  other  children  to  the  theatre  to- 
:  morrow  afternoon!"     And  with  that  she  ex- 
J  tended  an  invitation  to  the  pupils  in  the  insti- 
tution and  their  companions  to  come  to  the 
Globe  Theatre  tomorrow  afternoon  and  listen 
.  to  the  performance  of   "Captain  Therese"  by 
Miss  Huntington  and  hctr  company. 


Wmnmtipt 


WEDNESDAY,    DECEMBER  16,  1891. 


A  STRANGE  THEATRE  PARTY. 

Fifty  Blind  Children  Listen  to  "Captain 
Therese"  This  Afternoon— Little  Edith 
Thomas  Taken  Behind  the  Scenes. 


Agnes  Huntington  made  fifty  blind  children 
supremely  happy  by  giving  them  a  chance  to 
listen  to  the  performance  of  "Captain  Therese" 
at  the  Globe  Theatre.  Miss  Huntington  was  so 
deeply  moved  by  what  she  saw  at  the 
Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  yesterday 
i  afternoon  that  she  invited  the  children 
i  to  come  to  the  matinee  performance  when  seats 
in  the  orchestra  were  reserved  for  them  and  for 
their  companions.  What  happy  children  tb.6y 
were  I  How  delighted  they  were  at  the  singing 
of  soloists  and  chorus  1  How  they  laughed  at 
jokes  of  the  comedians  of  the  opera !  There 
was  very  little  that  they  missed  in  the  perform- 
ance save  the  sight  of  the  spectacle,  and  that 
was  described  to  them  as  the  opera  went  on  by 
the  teachers,  each  of  whom,  as  a  general  thing, 
sat  between  the  blind  boys  and  girls  to  act  as 
interpreters. 


/*n 


One  of  the  most  Interested  persons  in  the 
tneatre  was  one  who  could  not  see  a  thing  nor 
hear  a  word  that  was  spoken  on  the  stage. 
That  was  Edith  Thomas,  the  little  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  girl  who  had  become  so  attached  to 
Miss  Huntington  in  the  few  minutes 
,  that  she  was  with  her  at  South  Bos- 
i  ton  yesterday.  She  came  to  the  thea- 
tre at  the  special  request  of  the  singer 
and  was  thoroughly  delighted  at  the  experi- 
ence. She  was  accompanied  by  her  teacher. 
Miss  Markham,  who  told  her  m  sign  language 
what  was  being  done  and  said  on  the  stage. 
As  Miss  Huntington  came  out  in  the  first  act 
dressed  in  her  pink  costume,  Miss  Markham 
described  her  to  Edith.  Quickly  came  the 
response  on  her  fingers,  "Does  n't  she  look 
beautiful!"  although  she  had  not  seen  it  at  all. 
Between  the  first  and  second  acts  Miss  Hun- 
tington sent  for  Edith  to  come  upon  the  stage 
and  there  was  a  touching  interview  between 
them.  Edith  knew  the  actress  instantly  and  in 
a  seoond  her  deft  fingers  began  examining  the 
costume  and  asking  hosts  of  questions  about  it. 
and  dividing  her  interest  between  that  and 
Detto,  Miss  Huntington's  pet  dog.  The  actresses 
of  the  theatre  learned  of  their  little  visitor  and 
they  came  to  watch  the  sight.  Edith  was 
thoroughly  happy,  and  her  only  regret  was 
when  the  call  came  for  Miss  Huntington  to 
return  to  the  stage. 


■WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  16,  1891. 
AT    THE    BLIND     ASYLUM. 


Kiss   Agnes    Huntington    Visits   the    Per- 
kins Institution  in  South  Boston. 


Miss  Agnes  Huntington,  now  playing  an  en 
pagement  at  the  Globe  Theatre  in  ''Captain 
Therese,"  paid  a  visit  to  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blin  .1,  at  South  Boston  yest  rday 
afternoon,  on  invitation  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  the 
superintendent.  Miss  Huntington  was  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Schroe- 
der,  her  manager:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  El- 
der, of   the  opera  company  and  the  Post  man. 

The  first  room  visited  was  the  class  of  small 
hoys  in  geography,  where  the  little  fellows 
Cave  remarkable  evidence  of  their  skill  with 
their  fingers.  Then  came  a  reading  lesson, 
a  writing  lesson  and  a  class  in  natural  history. 
Miss  Huntington  was  particularly  taken  with 
little  Edith  Thomas,  the  dear*,  dumb  and 
blind  girl,  whose  only  communication  with 
the  outside  word  is  by  her  hands. 
Edith  is  a  pretty  little  child  and 
took  an  immediate  fancy  to  the  handsome 
singer,  touched  her  hands  and  face  and  was 
particularly  interested  in  •".he  bungles  she  made. 
Miss  Hun  in^ton  learned  to  make  a  word  with 
her  hand  which  carried  especial  delight  to  the 
child,  1'rom  the  class  room  the  music  hall 
was  visited  and  here  Mr.  Elder  sang  several 
songs  for  the  children  which  they  quietly 
enjoyed. 

There  were  songs  and  ehorusas  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  before  leaving,  Miss  Huutington 
paid  a  visit  to  little  Helen,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl  who  has  learned  to  articulate. 
This  child,  Mr.  Anagnos  stated,  was  the  only 
human  being  in  the  world  so  afflicted,  who 
could  talk,  save  one,  the  other  instance  being 
a  child  in  Norway.  Mis-;  Huntington  was 
greatly  interested  in  her  visit,  and  on  leaving 
gave  an  invitation  to  for  y  or  more  of  the 
pupils  to  be  pn  ent  at  the  performance  of 
■  "Captain  Therese"  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  this 
afternoon. 


FRIDAY,    DECEMBBB    18,    1891. 


Dolls  Will  be  Offered  Under  the  Hammer. 
Tomorrow  evening  the  doll  show,  which  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  features  of  this  season 
in  Boston,  will  close.  During  the  afternonn 
Willie  Elizabeth  Bobin,  the  little  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  girl  and  other  children  from  tha 
Perkins  Institution  will  be  present  and  a  choice 
musical  programme  has  been  arranged  for  the 
occasion  by  Miss  M.  F.  Shorey.  Next  Monday 
the  sale  of  the  dolls  will  commence,  under  the 
hammer  of  Lewis  J.  Bird  &  Co.  This  firm  vol- 
unteered their  services  in  this  work  and  tha 
management  gladly  accepted. 


AGNES  HUNTINGTON  AND  THE  BUND  CHILDREN. 


A  Touching;  3Little  Episode  in   the  Green 

Boom  of  the  Globe  Theatre— Henry  E. 

Dixey   in    an    Entirely   New  Role— 

The   Bernhardt    Season— Kosina 

Tokes's  New  Plays. 


A  touching  little  incident  took  place  at  the 
Globe  Theatre  on  Wednesday  afternoon  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  fifty  or  more 
blind  children  to  the  performance  of  "Captain 
Therese"  on  the  kind  invitation  of  Agnes 
Huntington.  On  the  day  previous  MisslHunt- 
ington  had  visited  the  Perkins  Institution  at 
South  Boston,  and  was  particularly  interested 
in  little  Edith  Thoma?,  the  blind,  deaf 
mute,  aud  the  child  in  her  turn  was  greatly 
taken  with  the  handsome  actress.  Edith,  al- 
though unable  to  see  and  hear  the  performance, 
had  been  especially  invited,  aud  between  the 
acts  she  was  taken  behind  the  scenes  to  call 
on  Miss  Huntington.  The  instant  tha  child 
touched  the  lady  she  recognized  her  friend  of 
the  day  before,  and  expressed  every  evidence 
of  pleasure,  inspecting  her  costume,  talking 
all  the  while  to  her  teacher  with  her  fingers. 

But  when  Miss  Huntington's  little  black 
and  tan  was  shown  to  Edith,  the  child's  de- 
light was  unbounded.  Detto,  the  dog,  is  a 
jealous  animal,  aud  as  a  rule  has  a  special 
antipathy  to  children.  He  dislikes  the  atten- 
tion that  his  mistress  bestows  on  them,  and 
generally  has  to  be  restrained.  But  in  this 
instance  he  not  only  permitted  little  Edith 
to  handle  him,  bnt  kissed  the  child 
and  was  very  contented  to  be  held  by 
her.  After  playing  a  few  minutes  with  the 
animal  Edith  turned  to  her  teacher  and  in 
sign  language  said:  "1  think  Detto  under- 
stands me,  for  he  cannot  talk  either."  The 
pathos  of  the  remark  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  many  who  had  assembled  in  the  green- 
room to  see  the  wonderful  child.  On  crossing 
the  stage  Edith  expressed  a  desire  to  meet 
the  comedian,  Mr.  James,  concerning  whose 
antics  she  had  been  told.  She  inspected  his 
singular  costume  with  great  interest  and  made 
signs  that  she  had  greatly  enjoyed  his  acting. 
The  kindness  of  Miss  Huntington  in  giving 
pleasure  to  the  blind  pupils  will  long  be 
remembered  by  them,  and  she  can  feel  that  she 
has  jafforUed  them  an  afternoon  of  pleasure 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


THE  DOLLS  TO  BE  AUCTIONED. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  the  managers  of  the 
doll  show  for  the  benefit  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  received  a  Utter  from  Lewis  J. 
Bird  &  Co.,  tendering  their  services  free  of 
charge  as  auctioneers,  to  dispose  of  ail  the 
dolls  in  the  exhibition.  The  offer  has  been 
accepted  and  the  Sale  will  begin  Monday  fore- 
noon, and  continue  until  all  the  dolls 
are  disposed  of.  Among  these  are  dolls 
dressed  by  Mrs,  D.  Lothrop,  Mrs, 
Neil  Burgess,  Miss  Amelia  Glover,  little 
Edith  Thomas,  all  of  this  city,  and  by  Mrs. 
Grover  Cleveland,  Mrs.  President  Harrison, 
Mrs.  Vice-President  Morton,  and  many  more 
of  the  leading  ladies  of  the  land.  The  exhi- 
bition will  close  tomorrow  evening,  and  to- 
morrow afternoon  little  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robin  and  others  from  the  kindergarten  will 
hold  a  reception  at  the  show,  and  Miss  Mabel 
F.  Shorey  has  arranged  a  choice  musical  en- 
tertainment for  the  occasion. 


SATURDAY,   DECEMBBB  19,  1891. 


ton.  to  take  all  the  doubt  about  the  world  being 
worth  living  in, all  the  woes  and  rancors,  all  the 
pessimism,  out  of  one's  heart,  and  put  one  in  a 
proper  frame  of  mind  for  Christmas.  It  is  de- 
struction to  all  dull  thoughts  merely  to  see  the 
faces  of  these  blind  children,  so  unconscious  of 
the  world,  so  spontaneously  reflecting  the 
emotions  in  their  souls.  One  feels  like 
saying,  when  one  sees  these  faces,  "We 
are  sophisticated;  this  is  the  thing  it 
self."  Looking  at  these  faoes,  blind  and 
yet  seeing  so  much  more  than  many  of  us  see, 
one  has  for  a  moment  the  impression  of  having 
come  into  a  company  of  disembodied  souls. 
All  this  may  seem  somewhat  fanciful;  but 
there  is  an  inspiration,  not  connected  with  the 
fancy  at  all,  in  the  thought  that  all  these  blind 
children  are  learning  so  much,  and  having  so 
good  a  time,  and  taking  so  fair  a  start  toward 
becoming  useful  members  of  the  community. 
And  when  one  remembers  that  there  is  a  whole 
host  of  children  just  behind  them,  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  enjoy  the  same  advantages,  one 
wishes  ardently  that  it  might  be  a  potent  in- 
spiration, to  many  people  to  help  build  that 
other  building  for  the  Kindergarten  that  is  so 
much  needed.  Just  now  the  Kindergarten  is 
overcrowded,  and  the  children  must  "double 
up"  to  their  disadvantage.  The  additional 
building  must  come,  as  this  one  has  come,  but 
a  good  many  hands  must  help  to  bring  it. 

+  +  + 
The  programme  at  the  exhibition  yesterday 
afternoon  was  very  delightful.  The  carols 
were  charmingly  sung,  with  immense  gusto  as 
usual,  and  the  pieces  were  particularly  well 
spoken.  The  verses  of  Miss  Wilkins.  about 
the  self-complacent  little  boy  who  thought  he 
was  very  much  the  best  boy  of  four,  but  who 
got  the  rods  nevertheless, while  the  other  three, 
who  knew  they  were  naughty,  but  were  sorry 
for  it,  got  all  the  presents,  was  delivered  with 
masterly  expression  by  little  Guy,  who  is  a 
born  orator  if  there  ever  was  one.  Little  black 
Martha's  playing  of  "Smoothly  Glide"  on  the 
piano  was  greatly  appreciated.  Blind  children 
are  very  happy ;  negro  children  are  proverbial- 
ly happy;  and  so  the  acme  of  earthly  happiness 
seems  to  be  reached  when  one  is  both  black 
and  blind.  This  is  a  queer  notion  of  what  hap- 
piness consists  of,  but  you  can't  deny  that  there 
is  something  in  it.  The  Kindergarten  orches- 
tra, with  that  talented  musician,  Wilbur,  lead- 
ing with  the  okarina,  and  the  rest  playing  tin 
flutes,  triangles,  bells,  clappers,  drums,  and  so 
forth,  is  quite  irresistible. 

+  +  + 
Something  exceedingly  interesting  was  to 
see  little  Willie  Bobbins  watching  and  listen 
ing  to  the  concert.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  im- 
possible matter  for  one  who  is  totally  blind  and 
entirely  deaf  to  watch  or  listen  to  anything; 
biit  if  there  was  one  in  the  hall  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  performance  more  than  anyone 
else,  or  kept  better  track  of  what  went  on  than 
anyono  else,  it  was  this  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
girl.  The  child  has  the  face  of  an  angel.  There 
is  more  repose  in  it  than  in  the  faces  of  most  of 
the  other  blind  children.  She  consulted  her 
teacher  frequently  about  what  was  going  on; 
but  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  singing,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  in  chorus,  had  somehow  a 
very  grateful  effect  upon  her  senses.  More 
than  once  she  daintily  held  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers to  the  throat  of  the  little  girl  next  her. 
Evidently  she.  enjoys  the  "vibrations," 
just  as  Helen  Keller  does.  Her  face  ex- 
pressed the  keenest  satisfaction.  The  prog- 
ress in  understanding  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  world  which  this  mountain 
child  has  made  in  the  year  which  she  spent  at 
the  Kindergarten  is  marvellous.  She  is  begin- 
ning to  articulate  a  few  words,  and  shows  great 
interest  in  this  part  of  her  study.  Little 
Tommy  Springer,  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
boy,  has  also  made  a  great  deal  of  progress ;  but 
this  poor  child  had  everything  to  learn— even  to 
walk— when  he  came  to  the  Kindergarten.  He 
does  not  learn  with  phenomenal  rapidity;  but 
when  the  whole  wonderful  fact  of  communica- 
tion dawns  upon  him,  look  out  for  progress! 
The  little  fellow  has  a  great  store  of  affection 
in  his  heart,  and  that  is  a  good  beginning. 

After  one  has  spent  an  afternoon  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten, and  has  been  out  of  it  long  enough 
to  make  it  possible  for  any  sort  of  a  vice  to 
enter  into  the  soul,  one  is  inclined  to  envy  the 
people,  blind  or  seeing,  who  live  in  the  happiest 
house  in  Boston. 

+   +    +■ 


THE  LISTENER. 

That  annual  inspiration,  the  exhibition  at 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  drew  the  Lis- 
tener out  to  Jamaica  Plain  yesterday  afternoon. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  visit  to  the  Kindergar- 
ten, or  to  the  parent  institution  in  South  Bos- 
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Tiik  Mentok. 


The  first  year  of  tlie  Mentor's  life  i« 
completed,  and  it  will  enter  on  itsseconp 
year  with  the  January  number.  It  can 
not  fail  to  lie  most  gratifying  to  all  frieudb 
of  the  hlind,  that  so  excellent  an  effort 
in  their  behalf  has  proved  sufficiently 
successful  to  justify  the  continuance  of 
the  enterprise.  It  has  proved  its  ability 
to  stand  even  at  this  tender  age,  and 
that,  too,  with  very  little  aid  from  some 
of  the  institutions,  and  none  from  others. 
Let  us  hope  that  all  will  rally  to  it^ 
support,  aud  make  it.  a  permanent  factor 
in  the  general  work  of  the  education  of 
the  American  public  on  this  much  mis- 
understood subject  of  utilizing  the  powers 
of  the  educated  blind  of  the  country. 
There  is  practically  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  many  bliud  persons  are  not  employed 
from  pure  ignorance  about  them  and  their 
ability  to  work.  Others  are  kept  from 
work  by  the  mistaken  kindness  of  friends 
who  think  they  are  doing  the  best  thing 
they  can  for  their  bliud  friends  by  screen- 
ing them  from  the  trials  of  this  hard 
world  It  were  greater  kindness  to  put 
them  to  work  at  anything  that  could 
occupy  mind  and  heart  in  any  useful 
direction.  The  great  mission  of  the 
Mentor  is  to  remove  these  prejudices  and 
false  views  concerning  the  Blind,  and  to 
increase  their  field  of  operations. 

He  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  formerly  grew,  is  a 
benefactor  to  his  race,  fie  who  puts  two 
blind  persons  to  work  where  formerly 
one  or  uone  had  employment,  is  fulfilling 
the  promise  of  God  aud  making  darkness 
light  before  them,  and  crooked  things 
straight. 

We  believe  we  will  betray  no  confidence 
in  giving  to  the  public  a  short  extract 
from  a  private  letter  of  the  manager,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Smith,  which  is  the  strongest  ap- 
peal to  a  generous  public  for  the  support 
of  an  enterprise  which  The  civilization  of 
the  age  cannot  afford  to  given  up.  Let 
us  keep  the  Mentor  afloat. 

Deah  Fjiiend  Joiinson: — Your  very 
kind  letter  enclosing  ten  cents  foi  the 
extra  copy  of  the  Mentor  was  duly  re- 
ceived I  am  sorry  yon  felt  obliged  to 
send  pay  for  the  duplicate  copy  but  since 
you  have  done  so,  I  willl  keep  it  and  send 
you  a  dozen  extra  copies  which  you  can 
use  in  your  effort  to  interest  the  friends 
and  parents  of  blind  children.  The 
Mentor  did  not  die  before  the  end  of  the 
first  year  as  some  predicted ;  but  it  has 
reached  the  eud  of  the  year  in  much  better 
condition  than  we  expected.  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  our  subscribers  \\  ill  drop 
off,  but  we  shall  try  to  supply  their  places 
and  hope  that  before  the  end  of  the  second 
year  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in  our 
circulation. 

So  far  as  I  write  to  friends  in  other 
Institutions,  1  urge  upon  them  the  idea  of 
turning  every  pupil  who/goes  to  his  home 
tin-  the  Holidays,  into  a  canvasser  for  .sub- 
scriptions.     1  believe  tftere  are  some  who 


can  gel  several  names  nnd  very  lew  who 
eannol  ;ii  least  01  e.  I  regard  it  as  a 
matter  of  much  importance  to  get  seeing 
subscribers  ami  the  more  intelligent  at  d 

influential  the  better,  for  in  this  way  thej 
will  get  a  better  knowledge  ol  the  blind 
and  how  thoroughly  they  are  prepared  I" 
do  their  work.  This  will  help  remove 
the  prejudice  they  now  have  and  win 
their  confidence  ami  then,  their  patronage. 
The  great  majority  of  people  judge  our 
entire  class  by  a  very  few  helpless  aud 
dependent  blind  persons  it  has  been  their 
misfortune  to  know,  and  they  naturally 
enough,  believe  that  dependence  ami 
blindness  are  inn  parable  conditions.  It 
is  our  desire  to  get  our  magazine  into  the 
homes  of  the  wealthy  and  some  of  the 
richest  people  in  Boston  are  among  our 
subscribers.  I  think  a  large  majority  of 
our  patrons  both  at  the  work  shop  and 
tuning  department,  are  from  the  best 
families  in  this  city.  The  future  for  the 
blind  has  never  looked  so  bright  as  it  does 
now.  Prejudice  is  giving  way  to  con- 
fidence, and  most  hopeful  of  all  is  the 
fact  that,  the  blind  themselves  are  beginn- 
ing to  believe  in  the  possibilities  open  to 
them;  and  the  constantly  increasing 
uumber  of  successful  bliud  person  gives 
new  hope  and  courage  to  those  who  are 
coming  after  us.  Those  who  believe  in 
our  magazine  and  are  willing  to  work 
with  us  must  feel  that  one  important 
feature  in  our  work  is  to  hold  up  before 
our  readers,  a  high  standard  of  character 
aud  proficieney  in  whatevei  business  or 
profession  they  may  enter. 


\astan  Sitnftarj  (Sink. 


SUNDAY,  DEC.  20,  1891. 


A  splendid  chanoe  to  bny'a.  beauti- 
fully equipped  dob  tor  Christmas  will  be 
offered  tomorrow  at  the  auction  to  be  held 
at  the  rooms  of  the  dol)  show,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  nobl6  charity,  the  kinder- 
garten for  the  blind,  will  be  benefited  also. 
The  dolls  will  be  sold  absolutely  to  the 
highest  bidder. 


i&stat   Wsust 


MONDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  21,  1S91. 


AT  THE  BOLL  SHOW. 
The  doll  show  in  aid  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  ended  on  Saturday  evening. 
There  was  a  large  attendance.  This  morning 
there  wiil  be  a  grand  auction  of  the  dolls. 
All  will  be  sold,  the  pretty  Redfern  doi],  the 
daintily-gowned  little  woman  that  Mrs. 
George  U  ashingtou  Chilcls  contributed,  the 
doll  that  Mrs.  Cleveland  dressed,  the  fair 
little  maiden  in  red,  who  for  weeks  has  done 
the  "'kangaroo  dance,"  Amelia  Glover,  John 
Alden  and  demure  Priseilla,  and  a  hundred 
other  less  distinguished  dolls. 


DOLLS  SOLD   BY  AUCTION. 


End  of  the  Exhibition  to  Aid  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind. 


There  were  many  more  persons  at  177  Tremont 
street  this  morning  than  on  any  day  during  the 
continunnce  there  of  the  doll  show  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten for  the  Blind.  The  cause  of  the  large 
attendance  was  the  announcement  that  the  dolls 
which  had  been  contributed  to  the  exhibition 


would  '  ri  and  tunny  who 

wore  interested  In  the  charity  for  which  the 
show  irai  field  were  present  to  help  the  cause 
along  by  bidding  in  soma  of  them.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  throng  led  the 

space  around  the  long  tables  was  made  up  of 
Christmas   sh 

direct  from  bargain  counters,  and  with  whom 
the  bargain  instinct  was  so  great  that  they 
were  not  contented  unless  they  could  buy  the 
finest  wax  dolls,  dressed  in  rich  silks,  for  the 
prices  charged  in  stores  for  the  cheapeit  t 

Lowls  J.  Bird  was  the  auctioneer  of  the  morn- 
ing, hut  although  his  jokes  were  given  in  his 
Inimitable  manner,  heconld  make  those  who 
were  waiting  only  good  natu red  and  not  gen- 
erous. After  a  tew  dolls  wero  disposed  of  at 
low  prices,  the  Kate  Greenaway,  dressed  by 
Miss  Htearns  of  Boylston  street,  was  offered, 
bringing  $25,  the  first  high  price  of  the  day. 
The.  next  doll  to  be  soli  ronsie  Pepper, 

which  brought  $20  from  Mrs.  D.  Lothrop.  Then 
low  prices  ruled  for  some  lirne,  until  the  min- 
iature of  Neil  Burgess  In  "The  County 
was  taken  up  by  the  auctioneer,  The  price 
paid  for  this  was  $15.  Mrs.  Burges3  being  the 
purchaser.  Amelia  Glover's  doll,  dressed  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  costume  worn  by 
the  dancer  in  "The  Citv  Directory,"  was  bought 
by  Mrs.  Cowan  for  $10.50.  The  doll  dressed  by 
Edith  Thomas,  the  wonderful  little  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  girl,  was  sold  for  SI  5  to  Police  Com- 
missioner Whiting  and  will,  it  is  understood,  be 
sent  to  Chicago  to  the  World's  Fair  for  exhibi- 
tion. A  New  York  furrier  bought  the  dolts  con- 
tributed by  notabilities,  as  follows:  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land's, $20;  Mrs.  Whitney's,  $15;  Mrs.  Levi  P. 
Morton's,  $15;  Sirs.  McKee's,  $12;  Redfern's, 
$11;  Captain  Alfred  Thompson's,  $11:  "Aunt" 
Louisa  Eldridge's,  $10;  "Little  Corinne's,  $9; 
Mrs.  President  Harrison's,  S7.50;  and  Georgia 
Cayvan's,  $7. 
About  noon  it  was  announced  that,  as  the 
J  prices  which  were  offered  were  not  nearly  so 
high  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  the  sale 
would  be  stopped.  There  were  inquiries  pro- 
pounded on  all  sides  and  many  women  wanted 
to  know  the  reason  for  the  change,  but  no  ex- 
planation could  be  obtained  from  the  officials, 
beyond  the  statement  that  the  remaining  (dolls 
which  were  not  returned  to  the  owners  would 
be  presented  to  the  Kindergarten. 


/af 
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MONDAY,  DEC.  21. 


SALE  OF  DOLLS  FOR  THE  SIGHTLESS. 


The  Noted  Subjects  Go  to  a  New  York 
Furrier— List  of  the  Purchasers  and 
the  Prices  Paid. 

The  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  benefited 
less  than  was  to  have  been  expected  at  the 
auction  held  this  morning. 

Contrary  to  announcement,  the  leading 
dolls  that  came  from  New  York  were  put 
up,  and,  as  it  had  been  repeatedly  said  that 
they  were  not  for  sale  and  only  for  show, 
the  buyers  present,  who  were  almost  ex- 
clusively of  the  class  who  expected  to  buy 
the  less  expensive  dolls,  were  unprepared 
to  bid  on  them. 

As  a  result,  the  majority  of  the  noted 
dolls  were  knocked  down  by  Auctioneer 
Bird  to  a  New  York  furrier  at  merely  nom- 
inal prices.  Among  his  purchases  were  the 
dolls,  dressed  by  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton.  SI  5: 
Little  Corinne,  S3 :  Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland, 
$20;Mrs.LouiseEldridgeof  'Dr.  Bill"  fame, 
$10;  Redfern.  $11;  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, $7.50;  Cleopatra,  contributed  by  Capt. 
All  Thompson.  $11 ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  McKee,  $10; 
Georgia  Cayvan,  S7. 

Phronsie  and  her  dolls  were  bought  by 
the  donor,  Mrs.  Daniel  Lothrop,  another 
charity,  for  $20.  "Mr,  Wilkinson's  Widow." 
dressed  by  the  employes  of  the  Adams 
House,  went  to  Mrs.  C.  S.  Eaton  for  $11. 
She  also  bought  the  "Highland  Laddie"  for 
$4.  "Little  Red  Riding  Hood  in  Blue," 
dressed  by  Mrs.  Appleton  of  Beacon  St., 
sold  for  S3.50. 

Mrs.  Neil  Burgess  bought  "Aunt  Abbv's 
counterfeit  presentment"  for  $15:  Mrs. 
Waite  of  Woburn,  "Red  Riding  Hood"  at 
$2.50;  "Amelia  Glover"  weut  to  Mrs. 
Cowan  for  $10.50;  Mr.  Hughes  secured 
tbe  "Jap"  contributed  by  William  Filene.for 
S3. 25.  Mr  J.  Walter  Fewkes  secured  sev- 
eral dolls,  among  them  the  "Corncob 
Ladies."  at  $1.25  each ;  "Bulgarian  Peas- 
ants," at  SI. 25;  "Dried  Apple  and  Pipe 
Couple,"  at  $1.25  each;  Miss  Winslow's 
darkey  bridal  couple,  at  $1.50  each. 

"Mrs.  Firman  in  Dr.  Bill,"  dressed  hv  Isa- 
bel Evesson,  was  sold  to  Mr.  F.  Holden  for 
$18.50. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Clarke  boughttwo  pairs  of  twius 
for  the  kindergarten  children,  at  $2.75 
each. 

Mr.  Hatch  secured  two  dolls,  one  contrib- 
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uted  by  Miss  Stewart,  at  44;  another  at 
$1.25. 

Commissioner  Whitney  bought,  through 
an  agent,  the  doll  dressed  by  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  Edith  Thomas,  who  also  made 
the  doll's  chair,  for  $15,  for  the  world's  fair. 

At  this  point,  when  only  the  central  table 
had  been  partially  cleared,  the  sale 
was  stopped  by  the  management 
as  the  bids  were  so  low,  and 
the  announcement  was  made  that  the  re- 
maining dolls  would  be  contributed  out- 
right to  the  kindergarten. 

very  much  dissatisfaction  was  expressed 
by  those  present  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  sale  was  conducted,  especially  in  put- 
ting up  at  the  last  moment  the  doll  which 
it  had  stated  again  and  again  was  nbt  for 
sale. 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  22,  1891. 


THE  SB  AW  MONUMENT. 
Boston  is  to  have  St.  Gaudens's  masterpieoe. 
The  movement  to  erect  a  monument  in  Boston 
to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw  and 
his  black  regiment  of  troops  has  had  an  excep- 
tional history.  It  was  started  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  the  original  promoters 
being  Charles  Sumner,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  Charles  W.  Slack,  J.  B.  Smith, 
the  colored  caterer,  and  Colonel  Henry  Lee. 
This  committee  failed  to  agree  upon  an  artist, 
one  wishing  to  have  W.  W.  Story  chosen,  an- 
other pushing  the  claims  of  Crawford,  and  so 
on,  the  upshot  being  that  nothing  definite  was 
dons  at  the  time.  Sumner,  Mr.  Slack,  Dr. 
Howe,  and  Mr.  Smith,  all  in  turn  died, 
and  the  fund,  raised  by  public  subscrip- 
tion in  their  day,  lying  unemployed  in  the 
banks,  went  on  greatly  growing,  until  at  last 
it  has  well-nigh  doubled.  The  successors  to  the 
original  members  of  the  committee  —  Colonel 
Henry  Lee.  Edward  Atkinson,  J.  M.  Forbes 
and  M.  P.  Kennard— selected  neither  Crawford 
nor  Story,  but  instead  chose  Augustus  St.  Gau- 
dens  to  design  the  monument.  It  is  not  to  be  a 
statue,  but  an  alto  relievo  in  bronze,  and  we  are 
authorized  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  connois- 
seurs in  Boston  to  say  that  it  will  be  be- 
yond doubt  the  masterpiece  of  St.  Gau- 
dens's distinguished  career.  The  relief 
will  depict  Colonel  Shaw  on  horseback, 
with  drawn  sword,  in  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position, marching  among  his  troops,  and  press- 
ing forward  gallantly  to  battle,  inspired  and 
protected  by  Liberty,  symbolized  by  a  floating 
and  partly  draped  female  figure  overhead.  The 
relief  will  be  about  fifteen  feet  wide  and 
ten  feet  high.  It  will  be  framed  and  backed 
with  stone  and  set  upon  a  stonp  base,  designed 
by  the  architect,  Charles  F.  McKim.  A  Latin 
inscription  will  he  carved  und  erneath  the  relief. 
This  monument,  unlike  \  any  other  in  America, 
will  in  all  probability  he  fully  worthy  of  the  high 
reputation  of  Mr.  St.  Gaudens  and  Mr.  McKim 
It  is  to  occupy  a  position  as  unique  as  itself— 
namely,  a  terraoed  recess  on  the  Beaoon  street 
sidewalk  just  opposite  the  State  House,  thus 
bringing  its  dramatic  picture  in  bronze  against 
the  unequalled  background  of  Boston  Common, 
in  summer  a  mass  of  verdure,  in  winter  an  ara- 
besque of  gray  tree  trunks  and  naked  boughs 
against  the  sky.  This  great  work  will  he  fitly 
placed,  and  will,  we  hope,  establish  a  new 
standard  as  to  the  art  of  sculpture  in  this  town. 


SELLING  THE  DOLLS. 


Closing  Feature  of  the  Exhibition  for  the 
Blind  Kindergarten. 

The  dolls  which  for  some  weeks  past  have 
been  on  exhibition  at  177  Tremont  street,  in 
aid  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind, 
were  sold  at  auction  yesterday  morning, 
Lewis  J.  Bird  was  the  auctioneer. 
After  a  few  dolls  were  disposed  of  at  low 
prices,  the  Kate  Greenaway,  dressed  by  Miss 
Stearns  of  Boylston  street,  was  offered, 
bringing  $25,  the  first  high  price  of 
the  day.  The  next  doll  to  be  sold 
was  Phronsie  Pepper,  which  brought  $20 
from  Mrs.    D.    Lothrop.      Then    low    prices 


ruled  for  some  time,  until  the  min-  | 
iature  of  Neil  Burgess  in  "The  County  Fair" 
was  taken  np  by  the  auctioneer.  The  priea 
paid  for  this  was  $15,  Mrs.  Burgess  being  the 
purchaser.  Amelia  Glover's  doll,  dressed  in 
the  reproduction  of  the  costume  worn  by  the 
dancer  in  '"The  City  Directory,"  was  bought 
by  Mrs.  Cowan  for  $10  50.  The  doll  dressed  by 
Edith  Thomas,  the  wonderful  little  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  girl,  was  sold  for  $15  to  Police 
Commissioner  Whiting,  and  will,  it  is  under- 
stood, be  sent  to  Chicago  to  the  World's  Fair 
for  exhibition.  A  New  York  furrier  bought 
the  dolls  contributed  by  notabilities  as  fol- 
lows: Mrs.  Cleveland's,  $20;  Mrs.  Whitney's, 
$15;  Mrs.  -Levi  P.  Morton's,  $15;  Mrs. 
McKee's,  $12;  Louisa  Eldridge's,  $10;  Mrs. 
President  Harrison's,  $7.50;  and  Georgia 
Cayvan's,  $7. 
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SATURDAY,  DECEMBEE    86.    1891. 


The  doll  show,  which  has  been  the  center  of 
attraction  for  several  weeks,  was  brought  to  a 
close  on  Monday,  and  many  of  the  dolls  were 
■old  at  auction.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
dolls  was  that  dressed  by  Mrs.  Kee  and  was 
sold  for  the  small  sum  of  twelve  dollars.  This 
unique  manner  of  raismg  money  for  cbarity  has 
proved  a  successful  one,  and  it  is  hoped  a  goodly 
sum  was  realized  for  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  30,  1891. 


There  is  a  blind  sculptor  residing  in  Tarry- 
town  who  has  just  completed  a  wonderful 
statue  of  Washington  Irving.  It  is  one-third 
larger  than  life,  and  represents  Mr.  Irving  as 
sitting  in  an  easy  attitude  in  an  armchair,  with 
one  leg  crossed  over  the  other.  In  the  left 
hand  is  held  a  pair  of  eye-glasses.  The  right 
rests  naturally  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  There 
is  no  other  instance  on  record  of  a  blind  man 
producing  a  successful  statue,  unless  we  except 
the  French  sculptor  Danton,  who  is  said  to  have 
executed  some  portrait-busts  which  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  no  their  originals.  [Frank 
Leslie's  Weekly. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  to- 
day the  following  nominations  were  sent  in  by 
Governor  Russell : 

William  D.  T.  Trefry  of  Marblehead,  Com- 
missioner of  Savings  Banks,  vice  Edward  P. 
Chapin,  resigned. 

William  F.  Noyes  of  Lawrence,  clerk  of  Law- 
rence Police  Court. 

Edward  Brooks  of  Boston,  trustee  Perkins  In- 
stitute and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind, 
vice  Francis  Brooks,  deceased. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  DEC.  30,  1891. 


-A_n  Account  of  the  Edu- 
cating;   of    Helen      Adams 
Keller. 


The  Volta  Bureau  of  Washington  has  pre- 
pared a  souvenir  of  the  first  summer  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  The  book 
deals  wholly  with  the  case  of  Helen  Adams 
Keller,  the  wonderful  child,  who  at  the  age  of 
11  years  has  learned  to  sneak  and  to  write, 
although  she  is  blind  and  deaf. 

The  child's  progress  was  the  subject  of  an 
essay  at  the  last,  meeting  of  the  association  by 
Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  principal  of  the  Horace 
Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  here  in  Boston. 
The  child  was  possessed  of  all  the  faculties 
aud  senses  of  a  healthy  child,  so  far  as  was 
known,  until  upon  recovery  from  a  serious 
illness,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  it  was 
found  that  she  had  lost  both  hearing  and 
Bight.  In  1887  she  was  placed  under  the  in- 
struction of  Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan,  where  she 
developed  astonishing  genius.  In  1S8S  little 
Helen  paid  a  visit  to  the  Horace  Manu  school, 
but  it  was  nearly  two  years  later  before  any 
effort  was  made  to  teach  her  to  speak. 

Miss  Fuller,  in  her  essay,  describes  the 
child's  first  lesson.  It  was  a  task  that  required 
much  patience,  for  Helen  was  obliged  to  learn 
how  to  use  her  organs  of  speech  by  feeling  her 


teacher's  mouth  and  throat,  and  determining, 
by  the  same  means,  the  position  of  the  tongue 
and  teeth.  She  was  an  apt  pnpil,  however, 
and  in  a  short  time  could  pronounce  the  vow- 
els and  some  of  the  consonants.  She  received 
her  first  lesson  March  26,  1890,  and  April 
19  of  the  same  year,  while  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  she  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  she  had 
made  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

This  prodigy  is  the  daughter  of  Major  Henry 
Keller.  She  was  born  at  Luscumbia,  Ala., 
June  27,  1880.  Her  father  was  a  paymaster 
in  the  Confederate  array  and  United  States 
marshal  under  President  Cleveland.  He  is 
now  an  editor  at  Luscumbia.  Her  paternal 
grandmother  was  Mary  Fairfax  Moore, 
daughter  of  Colonel  and  Alexander  Moore  of 
Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  who  was  aid-de- 
camp to  General  Lafayette. 

As  part  of  this  souvenir  there  are  two  letters, 
well  written  for  a  child,  the  first  at  South 
Boston,  April  3,  1890,  and  the  second  at  her 
home  at  Luscumbia,  Ala.,  Oct.  20,  1890. 
A  photograph  of  the  child  is  also  pub- 
lished in  the  souvenir. 


AT  TEK  BLIND  ASYLUM 

Work  on  the  new  building  of  the  Perkins  ■ 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  corner  of  East  Fourth 
and  H  streets,  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  the  director, 
hopes  .to  occupy  the  lower  floor,  which  will  be 
used  as  a  gymnasium,  in  about  two  weeks. 
The  new  structure  is  of  brick,  with  granite 
trimmings.  It  has  four  entrances,  and  is 
directly  connected  with  the  first  story  of  the 
main  builiing.  There  is  also  an  arch  drive- 
way from  Fourth  street. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  second 
and  third  floors,  but  they  will  not  be  ready  for 
occupancy  before  March  1  next.  On  the 
second  floor  will  be  the  library  and  a  fire-proof 
room  for  the  preservation  of  valuable  records. 
The  entire  third  floor  will  be  utilized  by  the 
musical  department.  At  the  kindergarten 
everything  is  progressing  finely,  bnt  Mr. 
Anagnos  says  there  is  a  lack  of  room.  There 
are  thirty-six  little  ones  in  the  school,  which 
is  four  more  than  it  can  comfortably  accom- 
modate. 


THURSDAY,     DECEMBER    31,  1891. 
A  Second  Laura  Bridgnaan. 

The  most  famous  child  in  the  world, 
measured  by  achievements,  is  a  little  girl 
who  is  wholly  blind  and  deaf.  Her  name 
is  Helen  Keller  and  her  home  is  in  Ala- 
bama, where  she  was  born  in  1880.  She 
is  called  a  second  Laura  Bridgman,  but 
from  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  Bridg- 
man case,  and  perhaps  from  greater  men- 
tal power,  it  is  already  apparent,  that  she 
Will,  with  life  and  health,  more  than  equal 
the  wonderful  woman  who  left  Hanover 
as  a  child  in  a  condition  reckoned  hope- 
less to  become  capable  of  high  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  and  pass  many  years  of 
happiness  and  usefulness. 

Suppose    a  bright  young  child  put  in  a 
cell  where  no  ray  of  light  and  no  sound 
can   possibly    go,  without  knowledge  of 
-  language  and  "ignorant  of  all  things,"  as 
little  Helen  writes,  and    with    no   way  of 
reaching   the    world    but   by   the    hand 
thrust  through  the  wall.    The  sense  of 
touch  alone  remains,  and  through  that 
only  can  the  mind  be  reached.    It  is  ob- 
vious that  if  the  mind  is  not  reached  it 
Will  almost  perish  and  the   child    become 
little  better  than  an  idiot,  and  unquestion- 
ably just  that  thing  has  happened   many 
times.    Dr.    Howe,    philanthropist     and 
director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  South  Boston,  for  the   first  time 
found  a  way  of  communicaUug  with  the 
imprisoned  mind  of  a  blind  aud  deaf  per- 
son in  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman.    The 
story  of  his  work  is   told  by  Dickens  in 
his  "American    Notes"  in  such   a    way 
that    no    one    who    reads    is    likely    to 
forget  it.     And  from  the  same  institution 


j  help  was  sent  ti  in  Keller. 

This  child  wa  ant,  but  ill- 

j  ness  at  the  age  of  1«  m  mths  wholly  d  ■■■ 
stroyed  her  sight  and  hearing.    She  re- 
covered her  general  health,  however,  and 
|  has  been  and  is  now  a  fine  looking,  robust 
child,    with    nothing    remarkable    in  her 
appearance.    Her  case  was  in  18S7  sub- 
mitted   to    Mr.    Anagnos,    Dr.     Howe's 
worthy  successor  in  the  Perkins   institu- 
tion, and  he  sent  her  as  teacher   Miss  A. 
M.  Sullivan  of  South  Boston,   a  young 
lady  who  had  recently  graduated  at  tie 
school  and  is  herself    totally   bliud.     Her 
success  in  teaching  the  child  has  seemed 
marvelous.      Intelligent    communication 
was  quickly  established,  and  little  Helen's 
insatiable    desire    to  learn  has  only  been 
equaled  by  the  readiness    with  which  she 
grasped  now  facts  and   the  tenacity  with 
which  she  remembered  them.     She  was  in 
a  little  time  taken  to  the  school  in  South 
Boston.      There    she    happened  to  learn 
that  deaf  children  were  sometimes  taught 
to    speak,  and,    in    response    to  her  own 
almost  imperative  request,  she  was  given 
an  opportunity  to  learn.      She  was  taken 
to  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the   Deaf 
in   Boston,  and    with  10  lessons  given  in 
less    than    a    mouth   by   Miss  Fuller,  the 
principal,  learnad  to  speak  fluently.      At 
the    end    of  the  lessons  she  described  to 
her  teacher  a  visit  to  Dr.  0.  W.    Holmes, 
using    about    200  words,  all  but  four  of 
Which  were  easily    understood.      Lsura 
Bridgman,  it  may  be  remarked,  was  never 
given  much  teaching  in  speech, a3  the  idea 
of  educating  the  deaf  in  that   way    came 
too  late.      She  did,  however,  learn  a  few 
words,  the  first  being  "Dottor,"  by  which 
she  meant  Dr.  Howe,  whom  she    almost 
worshipped. 

This  brings  us  to  'an  elaborately  gotten 
up  quarto  pamphlet  which  has  just  come 
to  hand,  issued  by  an  organization  with 
the  odd  name  of  "Volta  Bureau,"  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  first  summer  meeting  of 
the-American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  It  is 
given  wholly  to  Helen  Keller,  and  has, 
among  other  things,  a  fac-simile  of  a  let- 
ter from  the  child  to  Miss  Fuller  telling 
about  ber  anxiety  to  learn  speech.  The 
communication  is  very  exact  in  all  matters 
of  punctuation  and  the  like,  the  charac- 
ters are  rather  larger  than  in  ordinary 
handwriting,  made  nearly  upright  and 
stand  apart  from  each  other  so  as  to  sug- 
gest printing  type ;  every  letter  is  care- 
fully made  and  easily  distinguishable,  and 
the  words  are  properly  spaced.  The  lines 
are  exactly  straight  from  the  use  of  a 
guiding  machine  common  in  blind  schools. 
The  letter  run3  thus  : — 

Sourn  Boston,  Mass.,  April  3, 1S90. 
ry  Dear  JJiss  I'uller:— 
My  heart  is  lull  of  joy  this  beautiful  morn- 
ing, because  I    have  learned  to   speak   many 
-lew  words,  and  I  can  make  a  few  sentences 
Mt  evening  I  went   out   in    the  yard   and 
poke  to  the  moon.    I  said,  -'O!  moon,  come 
orne.'-    Do  you  think  the  lovelv  moou  was 
glad  that  I  could    speak   to   her?    How  <*Iad 
lay  mother  will  be.    I  car.   hardly   wait  °for 
June  to  ccme  I  am  so  eager   to  speak  to   her 
and  to   my    precious    little   sister.    Mildred 
could  not  understand  me  when  I  spelled  with 
my  fingers;  but  now  she   will    sit  in    ray  lap 
will  tell  her  many  things  to   please  her 
ud    >  be   so   happy  together.    Are 

ou  verv,  very  happy "  because  VOu 
an  make  so  many  people  happy5 
think  you  are  very  kind  and 
«tlent  and  1  love  you  very  dearly.  Mv 
eacher  told  me  Tuesday  that  you  wanted  to 
me  to  wish  to  talk  with  mv 
[  will  tell  you  all  about  If.  for  X 
my  thoughts  perfectly.  WhenI 
1 '  ,|i;:  "hili  i  .  d  losltin  in' 
ithcr's  lap  nearly  „;;  ibe  time  because  I 


/// 


with  people.    Idli 

was    doing,  for  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  all 

things.     Then     when     I     was      older     I 

wllU     m 
the    little    negro    chili 
bat     they     ki  pi     moi  in  j    thi  li 
like   m  o  I  o,  but 

tde   roe    vet  i  and   I 

would  hold  my  pli moul        erj  bard,  ; 

1  did  not  know  then  that  It  \  aughly  ! 

to  do  so.  Altera  long  time  my  dear  teacher 
came  to  mfe  and  tauirht  me  to  communicate 
with  my  fingers  ami  I  was  satisfied  and  happy. 
But  when  I  same  to  Bcbool  In  Boston  1  met 
some  deaf  people  who  talked  with  their 
mouths  like  all  other  people,  and  one  day  a 
lady  who  had  been  to  Norway  came  lo  see 
me  and  told  me  of  a  blind  and  deaf  girl  she  bad 
seen  in  that  far  away  land  who  had  been 
tanght  to  speak  and  understand  others  when 
they  spoke  to  her.  This  good  and  happy 
news  delighted  me  exceedingly,  for  then  I 
was  sure  that  I  should  learn  also.  I  tried  to 
make  sounds  like  rr.y  little  playmates,  but 
teacher  told  me  that  the  voice  was  very  deli- 
cate and  sensitive  and  that  it  would  irdtire  It 
10  make  incorrect  sounds,  and  promised  to 
take  me  to  a  kind  and  wise  lady  who  would 
teach  me  rightly.  That  lady  was  yourself. 
Now  I  am  as  happy  as  the  little  birds  In 
I  can  speak,  and  perhaps  1  shall  sing.  loo. 
All  of  my  friend;  will  be  so  surprised  and 
glad. 

Your  loving  little  pupil. 

HELEN  A.  Keller. 

This  letter,  it  should  be  remembered, 
was  written  by  a  child  of  10  who  never 
since  she  was  an  infant  heard  a  word 
spoken  and  three  years  before  had  hardly 
as  much  idea  of  language  as  an  intelli- 
gent dog.  Apart  from  the  touching 
pathos,  not  many  of  eveu  the  best  edu- 
cated people  in  Boston  could  equal  th'a 
letter  as  a  matter  of  English  composition ; 
not  many  could  tell  the  story  so  simply, 
plainly  and  well.  She  spoke  of  surpris- 
ing her  friend3  with  her  new  accomplish- 
ment, because  she  had  carefully  concealed 
the  fact  that  she  was  learning  to  talk 
from  her  family  in  Alabama.  From  the 
first  her  letters  were  remarkable,  «nd 
the  reader  will  almost  need  to  read  some 
of  her  earlier  writing,  with  its  errors,  to 
be  able  to  believe  that  this  is  her  own 
work,  but  hers  it  is.  She  has  a  command 
of  language  only  to  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  she  had  great  natural  aptitude 
for  it  and  that  the  unfortunate 
cutting\off  of  so  many  things  has 
tended    tiward    abnormal    development. 

Here  is  this  little  girl,  exceptionally 
bright  and  lovable,  deprived  of  the  two 
great  senses  the  possession  of  both  of 
which  are  commonly  thought  essential  to 
tolerable  existence  in  this  world;  never- 
theless she  is  very  joyous,  is  getting  a  fine 
education  and,  as  we  know  from  Laura 
Bridgman,  is  likely  to  have  a  happy, 
useful  and  not  discontented  life.  There 
is  in  certain  directions  a  force  in  these 
simple  facts  not  equaled  by  all  the  ser- 
mons in  the  world. 
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AN  ACT  MAKING   PROVISION   FOR  THE   EDUCATION  OF  IN- 
DIGENT BLIND  AND   IMBECILE  CHILDREN. 


Passed   May  19, 
1892. 


Section  1.  The  governor,  on  recommendation  ©f 
the  state  board  of  education,  upon  application  of  the 
parent  or  guardian,  may  appoint  any  indigent  blind 
or  imbecile  child,  being  a  legal  resident  of  this  State, 
who  shall  appear  to  said  board  to  be  a  fit  subject  for 
education,  as  a  state  beneficiary  at  any  suitable  institu- 
tion or  school  now  established,  or  that  may  be  estab- 
lished, either  within  or  without  the  State,  for  such 
period  as  he  may  determine ;  Provided,  that  no  bene- 
ficiary shall  receive  educational  aid  for  a  longer  time 
than  ten  years;  and  the  governor  shall  have  the  power 
to  revoke  any  such  appointment  at  any  time  for  cause. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  education  are  hereby  clothed 
with  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  supervising  the  edu- 
cation of  all  such  beneficiaries,  and  no  child  appointed 
as  above  shall  be  withdrawn  from  any  institution  or 
school  except  with  their  consent,  or  the  consent  of  the 
governor;  and  said  board  shall  annually  report  to  the 
general  assembly  their  doings  under  this  Chapter,  with 
such  further  information  in  relation  to  the  several  in- 
stitutions at  which  these  beneficiaries  have  been  placed 
as  may  be  deemed  desirable. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  education  may  expend  in  the 
purchase  of  necessary  clothing  for  such  beneficiaries  a 
sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  in  any  calendar  year, 
for  a  single  child. 

Sec.  4.  All  bills  arising  under  this  Chapter  shall 
be  examined  and  approved  by  the  board  of  education, 
and  the  state  auditor  is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his 
orders  on  the  general  treasurer  for  the  payment  thereof 
when  properly  certified  by  the  secretary  of  the  board 
and  approved  by  the  governor,  and  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be 
needed,  is  hereby  annually  appropriated  therefor  out 
of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated. 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  78  of  the  Public  Statutes  is  hereby 
repealed. 


Indigent  blind 
and  imbecile 
children  as  state 
beneficiaries. 


Limit  for  aid. 


Board  of  educa- 
tion responsible. 


Annual  report. 


Clothing. 


Bills,  how  ap- 
proved. 
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FRIDAY,    JANUARY    1,    1892. 


AWaHlmm  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded. 

For  tbe  past  forty  years  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  Idiotic  aud  Feeble-Minded  Youth  has 
occupied  quarters  at  the  corner  of  East  Eighth 
and  M  streets,  South  Boston.  Yesterday  Its 
rooms  there  were  vacated  and  the  last  of  its  in- 
mates were  transferred  to  the  new  and  more 
commodious  building  In  Walthain,  near  the 
Clematis  Brook  station  of  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road. 

The  school  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  America. 
It  was  opened  in  1848  with  three  private  pupils 
and  ten  State  chareeB,  During  the  past  year  it 
cared  for  about  300.  a  considerable  number  of 
whom  were  beneficiaries  of  the  State.  The  late 
Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  was  its  founder  andorganlzer,  and 
remained  at  its  head  as  superintendent  until 
his  death  in  January,  1876. 
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AMOM  THE  BOOKS. 


CHAT   OF  BOSTON  MEN   OF 
LETTERS. 


Helen  Keller's  Beautiful  Story,  "The  Frost 
King"  —  Some  Recent  Biographies  —  Out 
leaves  or  Uncut;  Which?— X  C.  Ropes  on 
Gen.  Devens-^Kenry  O'Meara's  Poams. 

A  little  monthly  magazine,  called  The 
Mentor,  is  published  at  37  Avon  St.,  in  this 
city.  The  publication  is  interesting  in  it- 
self, but  the  interest  which  it  excites  is 
mingled  with  pathos,  when  it  is  learned 
that  it  is  written  and  published  wholly  by 
blind  people.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  alumni 
association  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind.  The 
January  number,  just  issued,  is  unusually 
ittractive,  since  it  contains  an  excellent 
•jortrait  of  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful 
alind  and  deaf  girl.  More  interesti- 
ng yet,  it  contains  a  contribution 
ay  Helen  herself,  a  really  beautiful 
story  entitled  "The  Frost  King."  The 
itory  was  written  as  a  birthday  token  to 
Vtr.  Anagnos.  It  is  only  five  years  since 
Helen  learned  to  express  herself  in  written 
language.  She  has  never  known,  within 
ier  recollection,  what  it  is  to  see  or  hear ; 
ind  yet  this  literary  production  would  be 
remarkable  as  the  work  of  a  child  of  her 
ige— 11  years — who  is  in  the  command  of 
ill  her  faculties.  It  would  bo  excellent 
work  for  a  person  much  older  and  gifted 
with  sight  and  hearing. 

The  story,  in  brief,  is  of  King  Frost,  who 
has  "great  treasures  of  gold  and  precious 
stones";  who  "builds  bridges  oyer  every 
rtream,  as  transparent  as  glass,  but  often  as 
strong  as  iron";  who  "paints  the  leaves 
with  gold  and  crimson  and  emerald."  One 
day  he  sent  a  quantity  of  jars  and  vases 
containing  his  treasures  to  the  palace  of 
Santa  Clans,  to  be  distributed  to  the  chil- 
dren. The  fairies,  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  task,  hid  the  jars  among  the  leaves  of  a 
forest,  while  they  tarried  to  engage  in 
snort.  While  they  were  so  occupied 
King  Sun  spied  the  jars  among  the 
trees,  and  to  play  a  joke  upon 
his  rival,  King  Frost,  he  melted 
the  jars  and  scattered  the  contents. 
The  molten  treasures,  of  every  sparkling 
hue,  came  down  in  a  wonderful  shower 
upon  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  arraying 
them  in  gorgeous  dresses,  giving  wondrous 
delight  to  the  children,  who  "saw  the  trees 
all  aglow  with  brilliant  colors."  This 
charming  legend  Helen  gives  us  as  the 
story  of  the  origin  of  the  vari-colored 
ieaves  of  autumn.  What  a  remarkable 
fancy  and  how  charmingly  expressed!  It 
may  he  that  by  and  by  the  name  of  Helen 
Keller  will  appear  in  the  list  of  Boston's 
notable  literary  women,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not 
already  worthy  to  appear  there. 


WEDNESDAY,    JANUARY    6.    1892. 
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BISHOP  BROOKS  AND  HELEN 
KELLER. 

The  Question  of  the  Religious  Ideas 
and  Education  of  the  Blind  Deaf 
Mute— Extracts  from  the  Forthcoming 
Report  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind. 

Miss  Sullivan,  Helen  Keller's  teacher,  has 
prepared  a  detailed  account  of  Helen's  reli- 
gious instruction,  which  is  here  given  in 
bill: 

Religion— The  evolution  of  the  mind  of  this 
remarkable  child  in  the  province  o'  religious 
thought  i3  both  interesting:  and  instructive.  It 
was  the  earnest  desire  of  those  unon  whom  de- 
volved the  responsibility  of  Helen's  ednoation 
that  her  mind  should  not  be  biased  by  outside 
Influences.  It  was  hoped  that  one  so  peculiarly 
endowed  by  nature  as  Helen,  would,  if  left  en- 
tirely to  her  own  resources,  throw  some  light 
upon  such  psychological  questions  as  were  net 
exhaustively  investigated  by  Dr.  Howe;  but 
their  hones  were  not  to  be  realized.  In  the 
case  of  Helen  as  in  that  of  Laura  Bridgman, 
disappointment  was  inevitable.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  isolate  a  child  in  the  midst  of  society,  so 
that  be  shall  not  be  influenced  by  the  beliefs  of 
those  with  whom  he  associates.  In  Helen's 
case  such  an  end  could  not  have  been  attained 
without  depriving  her  of  that  intercourse  with 
others,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  social  nature. 

It  must  have  been  evident  to  those  who 
watched  the  rapid  unfolding  of  Helen's  facul- 
ties that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  keep  her 
inquisitive  spirit  for  any  length  of  time  from 
reaching  out  toward  the  unfathomable  myste- 
ries of  life.  But  great  care  has  been  taken 
not  to  lead  her  thoughts  prematurely  to  the 
consideration  of  subjects  which  perplex  and 
confuse  all  minds.  Children  ask  profound 
questions,  but  they  often  receive  Bhallow  an- 
swers, or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  are 
quieted  by  such  answers. 

"Where  did  I  come  from,  and  where  shall  I 
go  when  I  die?"  were  questions  asked  by  my 
pupil  nearly  three ,  years  ago.  But  the  ex- 
planations which  she  was  able  tounderstand  at 
that  time  did  not  satisfy,  although  they  forced 
her  to  remain  silent,  until  her  mind  should 
begin  to  put  forth  its  higher  powers,  and  gen- 
eralize from  innumerable  impressions  and  ideas 
which  streamed  in  upon  it  from  books  and  from 
Iter  daily  experiences.  Without  any  particular 
direction  being  given  to  her  mind,  it  naturally 
sought  for  the  cause  of  things. 

As  her  observation  of  phenomena  became 
more  extensive  and  her  vocabulary  richer  and 
more  subtle,  enabling  her  to  express  her  own 
conceptions  and  ideas  clearly,  and  also  to  com- 
prehend the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  others, 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  limit  of  human 
creative  power,  and  perceived  that  some  power, 
not  human,  must  have  created  the  earth,  the 
sun,  and  the  thousand  natural  objects  with 
■which  she  was  perfectly  familiar. 

Finally,  she  one  day  demanded  a  name  for 
the  power,  the  existence  of  which  she  had  al- 
ready conceived  in  her  own  mind.  Tbe  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  and  geography  had  done 
much  to  arouso  her  curiosity  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  things.  She  begen  to  realize,  in  a 
dim  and  childlike  way,  the  vastuess  and  mani- 
fold variety  of  the  works  of  nature. 

Through  Charles  Kingsley's  "Great  Heroes" 
she  had  beoome  familiar  with  tho  beautiful 
stories  of  the  Greek  gods  and  godesses,  and  she 
must  have  met  with  the  words  God,  heaven, 
seul,  and  a  great  many  similar  expressions  in 
tbe  books  she  eagerly  devoured. 

Strange  to  say,  she  never  asked  the  meaning 
of  such  words,  nor  made  any  comment  what- 
ever when  they  occurred;  and  until  February, 
1889,  no  one  had  ever  spoken  to  her  of  God.  At 
that  time,  a  dear  relative  who  was  also  an  earn- 
est Christian,  tried  to  tell  her  about  God;  but, 
as  this  lady  was  not  able  to  clothe  her  ideas 
in  words  suited  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  child,  they  made  little  impression 
upon  Helen's  mind.  When  I  subsequently 
talked  with  her  she  said:  "I  have  something 
very  funny  to  tell  you.  A  says  God  made  mo 
and  every  one  out  of  sand;  but  it  must  be  a 
joke.  lam  made  of  flesh  and  blood  and  bone, 
am  I  not?"  Here  she  examined  her  arm  with 
evident  satisfaction,  laughing  heartily  to  her- 
self. After  a  moment  she  went  on:  "A  says 
God  is  everywhere,  and  that  He  is  all  love; 
but  I  do  not  think  &  person  can  be  made  ort  of 
Jove.  Love  is  only  something  in  ourhearts. 
Then  A.  said  another  very  comical  thing.  She 
says  He  (meaning  God)  is  my  dear  father.  It 
made  mo  laugh  quite  hard,  for  I  know  my 
father  is  Arthur  Keller." 

I  saw  that  the  child  was  not  in  a  fit  state  of 
mind  to  receive  the  spiritual  truths  whioh  her 
kinswoman  had  so  inopportunely  tried  to  im- 
part, and  I  explained  to  her  that  she  was  not 
yet  able  to  understand  what  had  been  told  her, 
and  so  easily  led  her  to  see  that  it  would  be 
better  not  to  talk  about  such  things  until  she 
was  wiser. 

She  had  met  with  the  expression  Mother 
Nature  in  the  course  of  her  reading,  and  for  a 
long  period  of  time  thereafter  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  ascribing  to  Mother  Nature  whatever 
sue  felt  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  ac- 
complish. She  would  say,  when  speaking  of 
the  growth  of  a  plant,  "Mother  Nature  sends 
the  sunshine*  and  tbe  rain  to  make^the  trees  and 


ii'  following 
.1  will  show  what  wero 
this  time: 
Helen     <  '   nod   ;i   little  serious  after  supper, 
I   her  of  what  she  was  think- 
ing.     "I   am    thinking   how    very   bosy   dear 
Mother   Nature  Is  in  the  springtime,"  »he  re- 
plied.  When  askod  why  she  thought  so.  she  an- 
■'■:  "Because she   has  so  many  children  to 
take  care  of.  he  rnothnr  of  everything; 

1  tin  flowers  and  trees  ar-d  wind*." 
I  "How  doea  Mother  Nature  take  care  of  the 
j  flowers?"  was  the  next  question.  "She  sends 
i  the  sunshine  and  rain  to  make  them  grow," 
Helen  replied;  and  after  a  moment  she  added, 
^  "I  think  tho  sonsbtueui  nature's  warm  smile, 
1  and  the  rain-drop  are  her  tears." 

Later   she     aid,  "I  do  not  know   if  Mother 
Nature  made  me.    I  think  my  mother  got  me 
'  from  heaven,   but  I  do  not  know  where  that 
place  is.    I  know  that  daisies  and  pansies  come 
>eds  which  have  been  put  in  the  ground ; 
but  children  do  not  grow  out  of  the  ground,  I 
am   sure.     I   have  never  seen   a  planKmildl 
t  But   I   cannot   imagine  who  made  Mother  Na- 
ture, can  you?    1  love  the  beautiful  spring,  be- 
chuto    tho    budding  trees  and  the  blosso 
flowers   and   the   tender  green  leaves  fill  rny 
heart  with  joy.    I  must  go  now  to  see  my  gar- 
,•  don.    The  daisies  and  the  pansies  will  think  I 
I'  have  forgotten  them." 

»  After  May.  1890,  it  was  evident  to  me  that 
k  she  had  reached  a  pdint  where  it  was  impossl- 
e  ble  to  conceal  from  her  the  religious  beliefs 
II  held  by  those  with  whom  she  was  constantly 
B]  corning  in  contact.  She  almost  overwhelmed 
I  rne  with  inquiries  which  were  the  natural  out- 
growth of  her  quickened  intelligence, 
i  Early  in  May  she  wrote  on  her  tablet  the  fol- 
]  lowing  list  of  questions : 

I  wish  to  write  about  things   I  do  not  under- 

"  Btand.    Who  made  the  earth  and  the  seas,  and 

everything?   What  makes  the  sun  hot?   Where 

1  was  I  before   I  came  to  mother?    I  know  that 

plants   grow    from    seeds     which    are   in    the 

1  ground,  but  I  am  sure  people  do  notjnrow  that 
r|  way.    I  never  saw  a  child-plant.    Little  birds 

and  chickens  come  out  of  eggs.    I  have  seen 
them.    What  was  the  egg  before  it  was  an  egg? 

2  Why  does  not  the  oarth  fall,  it  is  so  very  large 
and  heavy?    Tell  me  something   that    Father 

"  Nature  does.    May  I  read  tbe  book   called  the 

Bible?     Please   tell   your    little   pupil   many 

things  when  you  have  much  time. 

Can  anyone  doubt  after  reading  these  ques- 

i  tions  that  the  child  who  was  capable  of  asking 

il  them  was  also  capable  of  understanding  at  least 

their  elementary  answers?     She  should  not,  of 

course  have   grasped   such   abstractions   as   a 

1  compl    ,e    answer   to   her   questions  would  in- 

j  volve     but   one's  whole   life   is  nothing  more 

„  than  s  continual  advance  in  the  comprehension 

of  the  neaning  and  scope  of  such  ideas. 

Throughout  Helen's  education,  I  have  invari- 
ably  assumed   that  she  can  understand  what- 
ever it   is   desirabie  for  her  to   know.    If  there 
1  were  not  existing  in  the  minds  of  children  a 
whole  dormant   system  of  metaphysics,  how 
could  they  receive  those  abstract  truthB  which 
(  we   cannot  explain    by  any  analogy  with  our 
physical  relations,  but  can  only  define  by  emp- 
]  ty  word3?    Unless   there   had  been  in  Helen's 
'  mind   some  such   intellectual   process  as   the 
above  questions   indicate,  any  explanation  of 
them   would   have   been   unintelligible  to  her. 
I  Without   that   degree  of  mental  development 
1  and  activity,  which  perceives  the   necessity  of 
i  superhuman   creative  power  for  the  explana- 
l  tion  of  natural  phenomena,  all  the  instruction 
t  in  the  world  would  fail  to  give  to  tho  child  any- 
\  thing  like    an    intellectual    perception    of  a 
creator. 

After  she  had  clothed  in   appropriate    lan- 
guage   the  ideas  which  she   had  been   slowly 
framing  in  her  mind,  they  seemed  suddenly  to 
absorb  all  her  thoughts,  and  she  became  impa- 
tient to  have  everything  explained.      As   we 
were  passing  the  large  globe  in   the  rotunda  of 
I  the  main  building  a  short  time  after  she  had 
i  written  the  questions,  she  stopped  before  it  and 
I  asked,  "Who  made  the  real  world?"    I  replied. 
"No  one  knows  how  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  all 
the  worlds  which  we  call  stars  came  to  be ;  but 
men  hare  tried  in  many  wavs  to  account  for 
their  origin,  and  to  interpret  the  great  and  mys- 
terious forces  of  nature." 

She  knew  that  the  Greeks  had  many  gods  to 
whom  they  ascribed  various  powers,  because 
they  oeheved  that  the  sun.  the  lightning  and  a 
hundred  other  natural  forces  were  independent 
and  superhuman  powers.  But  after  a  great 
deal  of  thought  and  study,  men  came  to  believe 
that  all  forces  were  manifestations  of  one  pow- 
er, and  to  that  power  they  gave  the  name  of 
God. 

She  was  very  still  for  a  few  minutes,  evident- 
ly thinking  earnestly.  She  then  asked.  "Who 
made  God?"  1  was  compelled  to  evade  her 
question,  for  I  could  not  explain  to  her  the  mys- 
tery of  a  self-existent  being.  Indeed,  many  of 
her  eager  questions  would  have  puzzled  a  far 
wiser  person  than  I  am.  Here  are  some  of 
them:  "What  did  God  make  tbe  new  worlds 
out  of?"  "Where  did  he  get  the  soil,  and  the 
water,  and  the  seeds,  and  the  first 
animals?"  "Where  is  God?"  "Did  you 
ever  see  God?"  I  told  her  that  God  was  every- 
where, and  that  she  must  not  think  of  him  as 'a 
person,  but  as  the  life,  the  mind,  the  soul,  of 
everything.  She  interrupted  me:  "Everything 
does  not  have  life.  The  rocks  have  not  life,  and 
they  cannot  think."  It  is  often  necessary  to  re- 
mind her  that  there  are  infinitelv  many  things 
that  the  wisest  people  in  the  world  cannot  ex- 
plain. "But  we  must  study  very  bard,  and  per- 
haps we  shall  find  out  more  about  them,"  is  her 
invariable  reply,  Throughout  Helen's  educa- 
tion I  have  encouraged  her  to  beiieve  in  her 
own  thought— to  watch  for  the  gleams  of  light 
which  flash  across  her  own  mind,  and  to  abide 
by  her  spontaneous  impressions. 

No  creed  or  dogma  has  been  taught  to  Helen, 
nor  has  any  effort  been  made  to  force  religious 
beliefs  upon  her  attention.  Being  fully  aware 
of  my  own  incompetence  to  give  her  any  ade- 
quate explanations  of  the  mysteries  which  un- 
derlie the  names  of  God,  soul  and  immortality, 
I  have  always  felt  obliged,  bv  a  sense  of  duty  to 
my  pupil,  to  say  as  little  as   possible  about  spir- 
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ltual  matters.  Tbe  Rt.  Rev,  PhilhiMTTSrooks 
has  explained  to  her  in  a  beautiful  way  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  letters  which  passed  betweon  them 
will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  religious  in- 
struction which  she  has  received  from  him. 

In  a  letter  toBishopBrooks.Helen  says— "Why 
does  the  great  Father  in  heaven  think  it  is  host 
for  us  to  have  very  great  sorrow  and  pain  some- 
times? lam  always  happy,  and  so  was  little 
Lord  Fauntleroy;  but  dear  little  Jakey's  life 
was  full  of  sadness,  and  God  did  not  put  the 
light  in  his  eyes,  and  he  was  blind,  and  his 
father  was  not  gentle  and  loving.  Do  you  think 
Jakey  loved  his  Father  in  heaven  more  because 
his  other  father  was  unkind  to  him?  How  did 
God  tell  people  that  his  home  was  in  heaven? 
When  people  do  very  wrong  and  hurt  animals 
and  treat  children  unkindly,  God  is  grieved; 
but  what  will  he  do  to  them  to  teach  them  to  be 
pitiful  and  loving?  Please  tell  me  something 
that  you  know  about  God.  I  like  so  much  to 
hear  about  my  loving  Father  who  is  so  good  and 
wise." 

To  this  appeal  Bishop  Brooks  sent  the  follow- 
ing reply— 

"I  want  to  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  you  are 
bo  happy,  and  enjoying  your  home  so  very 
much.  I  can  almost  think  I  see  you  with  your 
father  and  mother  and  little  sister,  with  all  the 
brightness  of  the  beautiful  country  about  you, 
and  it  makes  me  very  glad  to  know  how  glad 
you  are. 

"I  am  glad  also  to  know,  from  the  questions 
which  you  ask  me,  what  you  are  thinking 
about.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  thinking 
about  God  when  he  is  so  good  to  us  all  the  time. 
Let  me  tell  you  how  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
come  to  know  about  the  heavenly  Fathur.  It 
Is  from  the  power  of  love  which  is  in  our  own 
hearts.  Love  is  at  the  soul  of  everything. 
Whatever  has  not  the  power  of  loving  must 
have  a  very  dreary  life  indeed.  We  like  to 
think  that  the  sunshine  and  the  winds  and  the 
trees  are  able  to  love  m  some  way  of  their  own, 
for  it  would  make  ns  know  that  they  were 
happy  if  we  knew  that  they  could  love ;  and  so 
God,  who  is  the  greatest  aad  happiest  of  all 
beings,  is  the  most  loving,  too.  All  the  love 
that  is  in  our  hearts  comes  from  him,  as  all  the 
light  which  is  in  the  flowers  comes  from  the 
sun :  and  the  more  we  love  the  more  near  we 
are  to  God  and  his  love. 

"I  told  you  that  I  was  very  happy  because  of 
your  happiness.  Indeed  I  am.  80  are  your 
father  and  your  mother  and  your  teacher  and 
all  your  friends.  But  do  you  not  think  that 
God  is  also  happy  because  you  are  happy?  I  am 
sure  he  is.  And  he  is  happier  than  any  of  us, 
because  he  is  greater  than  any  of  us,  and  also 
because  he  not  merely  sees  your  happiness 
as  we  do,  but  because  hs  has  made  it.  He  gives 
ft  to  you  as  the  sun  gives  light  and  color  to  the 
rose ;  and  we  are  always  most  glad  of  what  we 
not  merely  see  our  friends  enjoy,  but  of  what 
we  give  them  to  enjoy, — are  we  not? 

"But  God  does  not  only  want  us  to  be  happy. 
He  wants  us  to  be  good.  He  wants  that  most 
of  all.  He  knows  that  we  can  be  really  happy 
only  when  we  are  good.  A  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  that  is  in  the  world  is  medicine  which 
is  very  bad  to  take,  but  which  it  is  good  to  take 
because  it  makes  us  better.  We  see  how  good 
people  may  be  in  great  trouble  when  we  think 
of  Jesus,  who  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  that 
ever  lived,  and  yet  was  the  best  being,  and  so, 
I  ana  sure,  the  happiest  being,  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

I  love  to  tell  you  about  God,  but  he  will  tell 
you  himself  by  the  lore  which  he  will  put  into 
your  heart  if  you  ask  him.  And  Jesus,  who  is 
his  Son,  but  is  nearer  to  him  than  all  of  us,  his 
other  children,  came  into  the  world  on  purpose 
to  tell  us  all  about  our  Father's  love.  If  you 
mad  his  words,  yon  will  see  how  full  his  heart 
is  of  the  love  of  God.  "We  know  that  he  loves 
us!"  Jesus  says ;  and  so  he  loved  men  himself; 
and,  though  they  were  very  cruel  to  him  and  at 
last  killed  him,  he  was  willing  to  die  for  them 
because  he  loved  them  so ;  and,  Helen,  he  loves 
men  still,  and  he  loves  us,  and  he  tells  ns  that 
we  may  love  him. 

"And  so  love  is  everything;  and  if  anybody 
asks  you,  or  if  you  ask  yourself  what  God  is, 
answer,  "God  is  love!"  That  is  the  beautiful 
answer  which  the  Bible  gives. 

"All  this  is  what  you  are  to  think  of  and  to  un- 
derstand more  and  more  as  you  grow  older. 
Think  of  it  now,  and  let  it  make  every  blessing 
brighter  because  your  dear  Father  sends  it  to 
you," 

Later  Helen  writes— 

"It  fills  my  heart  with  joy  to  know  that  God 
loves  me  so  much  that  he  wishes  me  to  live 
always,  and  that  he  gives  me  everything  that 
makes  me  happy— loving  friends,  a  precious 
little  sister,  sweet  flowers,  and,  best  of  all,  a 
heart  that  can  love  and  sympathize  and  a  mind 
that  can  think  and  enjoy.  I  am  thankful  to  my 
heavenly  Father  for  giving  me  all  these  pre- 
cious things.  But  I  have  many  questions  to 
ask  you— some  things  that  I  cannot  understand, 
because  I  am  quite  ignorant ;  but  when  I  am 
older  I  shall  not  be  so  much  puzzled. 

"What is  a  spirit?  Did  Jesus  goto  school 
when  he  was  a  child?  Teacher  cannot  find 
anything  about  it  in  the  Bible.  How  does  God 
deliver  people  from  evil?  Why  do  the  people  say 
that  the  Jews  were  very  wicked,  when  they  did 
not  know  any  better? 

"Where  is  heaven?  My  teacher  says  it  does  not 
matter  where  it  is,  so  lone  as  we  know  that  it  is 
a  beautiful  place,  and  that  we  shall  see  God 
there  and  be  happy  always.  But  I  should  like 
to  know  where  it  is,  and  what  it  is  like.  What 
is  conscience?  Once  I  wished  vary  much  to 
read  my  new  book  about  Heidi  when  teacher 
had  told  me  to  study.  Something  whispered  to 
me  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  disobey  dear 
teacher.  Was  it  conscience  that  whispered  to 
me  it  would  be  wrong  to  disobey?" 

Dr.  Brooks  replies— 

"I  think  that  it  is  God's  care  for  us  all  that 
makes  us  care  for  one  another.  It  is  because 
we  are  in  the  Father's  house  that  we  know  that 
all  people  are  our  brothers  and  sisters.  God  is 
very  anxious  that  we  should  know  that  he  is 
our  Father.  We  can  imagine  something  of 
how  any  father  must  feel  whose  children  do 


not  know  that  he  is  their  father.  He  must  be 
very  anxious  to  tell  them,  and  so  God  tries  in 
every  way  to  tell  ns,  I  think  he  writes  it  even 
upon  the  beautiful  walls  of  the  great  bouse  of 
nature  which  we  live  in,  that  he  is  our  Father; 
as  a  ohild  who  found  herself  living  in  a  lovely 
house  might  guess  that  he  who  built  that  house 
and  put  her  there  loved  her  very  dearly, 

"And  then  again,  God  tells  us  in  our  hearts 
that  he  is  our  Father.  That  is  what  we  call 
conscience — Ged's  voice  in  our  hearts.  Tou  say 
that  you  try  to  do  what  is  right  in  order  to 
please  your  teacher,  and  you  ask  whether  that 
is  conscience.  But  what  Is  it  that  makes  you 
want  to  please  your  teacher?  Why  do  you  want 
to  show  her  that  you  love  her?  Why  do  you 
love  her?  It  is  God  in  your  heart  that  makes 
you  grateful  and  makes  you  want  to  make 
other  people  happy.  Your  heart  takes  God  into 
it  as  the  flower  takes  in  the  sunshine ;  and  then 
when  you  think  God's  thoughts  and  do  God's 
actions,  it  is  a  sign  to  you  that  God  is  in  you 
and  that  you  belong  to  him. 

"People  have  always  thought  that  God  must  be 
their  Father  because  he  showed  himself  to 
them  in  the  beautiful  world,  and  because  he 
spoke  to  them  in  their  hearts ;  but  he  wanted  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  and  sure  to  them,  and 
so  he  came  and  lived  among  them.  He  took 
onr  human  life  and  lived  in  it.  He  showed  us 
what  our  life  would  be  if  it  was  absolutelyfilled 
with  his  spirit.  That  is  what  you  read  in  the 
beautiful  story  of  Jesus ;  and  when  Jesus  had 
lived  in  the  world  for  some  time  he  said  one 
day  to  his  friends,  "He  that  hath  seen  me  hath 
seen  the  Father!"  How  they  must  have  looked 
at  him  after  that!  How  they  must  have  lis- 
tened to  everything  he  said!  How  they  must 
have  tried  to  get  near  to  him !  for  to  get  near  to 
him  was  to  get  near  to  God,  their  pattern.  And 
we  can  see  him  and  hear  what  he  says  and 
come  near  to  him  too ;  for  we  have  the  story  of 
the  precious  words  whioh  he  spoke,  and  of  how 
he  was  willing  even  to  suffer  to  make  men 
good ;  and  we  know  that  he  promised  when  he 
went  away  that  he  would  always  be  where  peo- 
ple could  talk  to  him  and  love  him  and  tell 
him  all  their  troubles  and  their  needs. 

"I  suppose  that  Jesus  went  to  school  when  he 
was  a  little  boy.  Indeed,  we  have  one  story  of 
his  going  up  to  the  temple  and  asking  the  wise 
doctors  the  questions  which  had  come  up  in  his 
mind;  and  that  was  really  going  to  school.  At 
any  rate,  we  know  that  he  lived  in  his  mother's 
house  and  was  very  obedient.  And  so  we  know 
that  even  in  the  simplest  things,  in  obedience 
and  faithfulness  to  those  who  love  us,  we  may 
be  like  God." 

Helen  manifests  the  same  eagerness  to  learn 
about  spiritual  things  that  characterizes  her 
search  for  knowledge  in  other  departments. 
Her  vivid  imagination  enables  her  to  avoid 
many  difficulties  which  Laura  Bridgman  en- 
countered on  all  sides.  When  anything  is  de- 
scribed to  her,  she  seems  to  form  from  the 
words  a  picture  which  she  peroeives  with  some 
inward  power  of  vision, 

She  received  the  idea  of  God  as  a  loving 
Father  as  naturally  as  the  flower  exhales  its 
perfume.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  She 
knew  nothing  of  sin  and  suffering;  her  life  was 
as  free  from  care  and  sorrow  as  that  of  the 
birds  of  the  air  or  the  flower  of  the  fields.  The 
assertion  that  she  was  God's  child,  that  he 
loved  her,  had  always  loved  her,  and  wished 
her  to  love  him,  met  with  a  glad  assent ;  and, 
to  a  child  of  her  loving  and  clinging  disposi- 
tion, it  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
think  that  we  are  all  brothers  and  sisters, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  love  and  help  one  another. 

She  has  not  yet  been  allowed  to  read -the 
Bible,  because  I  do  not  see  how  she  can  do  so 
at  present  without  giving  her  a  very  erroneous 
conception  of  the  attributes  of  God.  I  have  al- 
ready told  her  in  simple  language  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  helpful  life  of  Jesus,  and  of  his  cruel 
death.  The  narrative  affected  her  greatly 
when  first  she  listened  to  it.  Her  tears  flowed 
freely,  but  she  seemed  disinclined  to  talk  about 
it  for  several  days.  Like  most  sensitive  and 
imaginative  children,  she  shrank  from  laying 
bare  her  own  deepest  feelings. 

When  she  referred  to  our  conversation  again 
it  was  to  ask,  "Why  did  not  Jesus  go  away,  so 
that  his  enemies  could  not  find  him?"  She 
thought  the  miracles  of  Jesus  very  strange. 
When  told  that  Jesus  walked  on  the  sea  to 
meet  his  disciples,  she  said,  decidedly,  "It  does 
not  mean  walked,  it  means  swam."  When  told 
of  'the  instance  in  which  Jesus  raised  the  dead, 
she  was  much  perplexed,  saying,  "I  did  not 
know  life  oould  comeback  into  the  dead  body!" 

One  day  she  said,  sadly,  "I  am  blind  and  deaf. 
That  is  why  I  cannot  see  God."  I  taught  her 
the  word  invisible,  and  told  her  we  could  not 
see  God  with  our  eyes,  because  he  was  a  spirit ; 
but  that  when  our  hearts  were  full  of  goodness 
and  gentleness,  then  we  saw  him  because  then 
we  were  more  like  him. 

At  another  time  she  asked,  "What  is  a  soul?" 

No  one  knows  what  the  soul  is  like,"  I  replied ; 
"but  we  know  that  it  is  not  the  body,  and  it  is 
that  part  of  us  which  thinks  and  loves  and 
hopes,  and  which  Christian  people  believe  will 
live  on  after  the  body  is  dead."  I  then  asked 
her,  "Can  you  think  of  your  soul  as  separate 
from  your  body?"  "Oh,  yesi"  she  replied ;  "he- 
cause  last  hour  I  was  thinking  very  hard  of  Mr. 
Anagnos,  and  then  my  mi«d"— then  changing 
the  word— "my  soul  was  in  Athens,  but  my  body 
was  herein  tbe  parlor."  At  this  point  another 
thought  seemed  to  flash  through  her  mind,  and 
she  added.  "But  Mr.  Anagnos  did  not  speak  to 
my  soul."  I  explained  to  her  that  the  soul,  too, 
is  invisible;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  with- 
out apparent  form.  "But  if  1  write  what  my 
soul  thinks,"  she  said,  "then  it  wiH  be  visible, 
and  the  words  will  be  itc  body." 

A  long  time  ago  Helen  said  to  me,  "I  would 
like  to  live  sixteen  hundred  years."  When 
asked  if  she  would  not  like  to  live  always  in  a 
beautiful  country  called  heaven,  her  first  ques- 
tion was,  "Where  is  heaven?"  I  was  obliged 
to  confess  that  I  did  not  know,  but  suggested 
that  it  might  be  on  one  of  the  stars,  A  moment 
after  she  said,  "Will  you  please  go  first  and  tell 
!  me  all  about  it?"  and  then  she  added,  "Tus- 
cumbia  is  a  very  beautiful  little  town."  It  was 
!  more  than  a  year  before  she  alluded  to  the  sub- 


ject again.aud  w  hen  she  didretum  to  it  her  held 
of  inquiry  had  been  enlarged,  and  her  ques- 
tions were  numerous  and  persistent.  She 
would  ask,  "Where  is  heaven  and  what  is  it 
like?  Why  cannot  we  know  as  much  about 
heaven  as  we  do  about  foreign  countries?"  I 
told  her  in  very  simple  language  that  there 
may  be  many  places  called  heaven,  but  that 
essentially  it  was  a  condition— the  fulfilment  of 
the  heart's  desire,  the  satisfaction  of  its  wants, 
and  that  heaven  existed  where  right  was  ac- 
knowledged, believed  in  and  loved. 

She  shrinks  from  the  thought  of  death  with 
evident  dismay.  Recently,  on  being  shown  a 
deer  which  had  been  killed  by  her  brother,  she 
was  greatly  distressed  and  asked  sorrowfully, 
"Why  must  everything  die,  even  the  fleet- 
footed  deer?"  At  another  time  she  asked,  "Do 
yon  not  think  we  would  be  very  mnoh  happier 
always,  if  we  did  not  have  to  die?"  I  said,  "No ; 
there  is  very  much  more  happiness  with  it,  be- 
cause, if  there  were  no  death,  onr  world  would 
soon  be  so  orowded  with  living  creatures  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  any  of  them  to  live 
comfortably."  "But,"  said  Helen,  quickly,  "I 
think  God  could  make  some  more  worlds  as 
well  as  he  made  this  one." 

When  friends  have  told  her  of  the  great  hap- 
piness which  awaits  her  in  another  life,  where 
she  will  see  and  hear  and  sing  with  the  angels, 
she  instantly  asked  them,  "How  do  you  know 
If  yon  have  not  been  dead?" 

Notwithstanding  her  deprivations,  her  glad 
and  childlike  enjoyment  of  the  present  exist- 
ence is  so  great  that  assertions  with  regard  to 
greater  happiness  in  a  future  life  are  received 
with  indifference. 

The  literal  sense  in  which  she  sometimes 
takes  common  words  and  idioms  shows  how 
necessary  it  is  that  we  should  make  sure  that 
she  receives  their  correct  meaning.  When  told 
reoently  that  Hungarians  were  born  musicians, 
she  asked  in  surprise,  "Do  they  sing  when  they 
are  born?"  When  her  friend  added  that  some 
of  the  pupils  he  had  seen  in  Buda-Pesth  had 
more  than  one  hundred  tunes  in  their  heads, 
she  said,  laughing,  "1  think  their  heads  must 
be  very  noisy."  She  sees  the  ridiculous  quick- 
ly, and,  Instead  of  being  seriously  troubled  by 
'  metaphorical  language,  as  some  deaf-mutes 
i  are,  she  is  often  amused  at  her  own  too  literal 
conception  of  its  meaning. 

One  day  A.  thought  she  would  improve 
Helen's  mind  by  teaching  her  the  Twenty -third 
Psalm.  After  it  had  been  read  to  her  once  or 
twice,  her  quick  memory  retained  the  strange 
and  (to  her)  meaningless  words,  and  she  was 
able  to  repeat  the  psalm  from  beginning  to  end 
without  a  mistake.  When  I  came  for  her  she 
was  full  of  questions,  the  first  being  this: 
"What  is  a  psalm?"  After  this  was  explained 
to  her  she  said,  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
amusement,  "It  said,  the  Lord  is  my  shepherd! 
but  how  can  that  be?  For  I  am  not  a  sheep  I"  I 
told  her  that  David  was  a  poet,  and  liked  to 
imagine  that  the  world  was  God's  great  pasture, 
and  that  the  people  were  his  sheep,  and  he 
their  loving  and  careful  shepherd.  Her  com- 
ment on  this  explanation  was,  "I  do  not  like  to 
think  that  I  am  a  sheep  at  all,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  nice  to  lie  down  in  the  fields, 
do  you?" 

She  has  always  resented  any  comparison  of 
herself  with  inferior  animals.  If  called  a  bnsy 
bee,  she  will  reply,  "No,  I  am  a  busy  little  girl. 
I  can  do  much  more  than  a  busy  bee." 

Having  been  told  that  the  soul  was  without 
form,  she  was  much  perplexed  at  David's 
words,  "He  leadeth  my  soul."  "Has  it  feet? 
Can  it  walk?  Is  it  blind?"  she  asked;  for  in 
her  mind  the  idea  of  being  led  was  associated 
with  blindness. 

Of  all  subjects  which  perplex  and  trouble 
Helen,  none  distresses  her  so  much  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  world, 
and  of  the  suffering  which  results  from  it.  For 
a  long  time  it  was  possible  to  keep  her  away 
from  all  knowledge  of  evil;  and,  situated  as 
she  is,  it  will  always  be  comparatively  easy  to 
prevent  her  from  coming  in  personal  contact 
with  vice  and  wickedness.  The  fact  that  sin 
exists,  and  that  great  misery  results  from  it, 
dawned  gradually  upon  her  mind  as  she  under- 
stood more  and  more  clearly  the  lives  and  ex- 
periences of  those  aronnd  her.  The  necessity 
of  laws  and  penalties  had  to  be  explained  to 
her.  Only  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
depth  and  tenderness  of  her  sweet  child-nature 
can  conceivo  what  an  awful  shock  it  was  to  her 
to  learn  that  a  father  could  unkindly  treat  his 
little  son.  She  found  it  very  hard  to  reconcile 
the  presence  of  evil  in  the  world  with  the  idea 
of  God  which  had  been  presented  to  her  mind. 

One  day  she  asked ;  "Does  God  take  care  of 
us  all  the  time?"  She  was  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. "Then  why  did  he  let  little  sister 
fall  this  morning,  and  hurt  her  head  so  badly?" 
Another  time  she  was  asking  about  the  power 
and  goodness  of  God.  She  had  been  told  of  a 
terrible  storm  at  sea,  In  which  several  lives 
were  lost,  and  she  asked,  "Why  did  not  God 
save  the  people  if  he  can  do  all  things?"  Here 
was  the  most  puzzling  question  which  has  over 
perplexed  the  human  mind. 

Surrounded  by  lovingfriends  and  the  gentlest 
influences,  as  Helen  had  always  been,  she  has, 
from  the  earlieiit  stage  of  her  intellectual  en- 
lightenment, willingly  done  right.  She  knows 
with  unerring  instinct  what  is  right,  and  does 
it  joyously.  She  does  not  think  of  one  wrong 
act  as  harmless,  of  another  as  of  no  conse- 
quence and  of  another  as  not  intended.  To  her 
pure  soul  all  evil  is  equally  unlovely. 

While  to  do  right  is  as  natural  to  her  as 
breathing,  It  is  most  pleasing  to  observe  that 
beautiful  spirit  of  love  which  prompts  her  to 
extenuate  the  faults  of  those  she  believes  to 
have  done  wrong.  When  told  that  any  of  the 
ohildren  have  been  naughty,  she  will  immedi- 
ately make  some  apology  for  them,  and  say— 
"It  was  a  mistake.  He  did  not  mean  to  do 
wrong." 

She  heard  recently  that  her  beautiful  mastiff 
had  been  killed  by  the  police  near  her  home; 
but  the  thought  of  blaming  ihe  men  who  had 
done  the  cruel  deed  did  not  apparently  enter 
her  head.  As  soon  as  her  first  burst  of  sorrow 
had  subsided,  she  said— "I  am  sure  they  could 
not  have  known  what  a  good  dog  Lioness  was!" 


Thus  tlio  knowledge  of  evil  calls  into  exist- 
ence those  noble  sentiments — loving  sympathy 
for  tliw  suffering,  loving  pity  for  wrong-doers 
and  the  desire  to  help  and  comfort  others. 

The  library  of  the  institution  is  utilized  both 
directly  and  Indirectly  to  kindle  In  her  a  glow- 
ing eeuso  of  duty  and  a  love  of  nature,  and  to 
set  before  her  such  high  ideals  as  give  grace 
and  noDlenoss  to  character.  Her  mind  is  so 
constituted  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether 
the  faculty  of  reasoning  oLor  imagination  has 
the  predominance.  The  folio  wine  ft  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  vividness  and  originality  of 
her  fancy: 

A  Dream.  Last  night  I  dreamt  thac  long, 
long  ago,  when  the  birds  and  flowers  and  trees 
were  first  made,  the  great  God  who  had  created 
all  things  sat  upon  a  beautiful  cloud  which 
looked  like  silver,  and  scorned  to  float  In  the 
midst  of  the  blue  sky  like  a  throne;  and  he 
looked  down  upon  the  earth,— the  wonderful 
world  he  had  made  out  of  his  own  thought. 
Oh,  how  beautiful  the  earth  was!  with  her 
great  mountains  climbing  upwards  to  tho  sky, 
and  her  valleys  filled  with  sweet-smelling 
flowers  and  delioious  fruit.  The  trees  seemed 
alive  with  beautiful  living  things;  the 
little  birds'  joyous  songs  made  the  air 
vibrate  with  music.  I  felt  it  in  my  dream.  I 
knelt  on  the  cool,  green  moss  that  crept  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  merry  little  brooks,  and  I 
touched  the  water  as  it  rippled  Dast  me,  The 
broad,  deep  lakes  were  as  quiet  as  little  sleep- 
ing babies,  'and  I  felt  the  ground  trembio  under 
my  feet  when  the  river  went  rushing  past  to 
join  tho  stormy  ocean.  Then  I  went  to  the 
shore  and  put  my  bare  feet  in  tho  water,  and 
felt  the  waves  beating  against  the  shore  contin- 
ually; and  God  smiled,  and  the  world  was 
filled  with  light,  and  there  was  no  evil,  no 
wrong  in  all  the  world,  only  love  and  beauty 
and  goodness.  Just  then  I  felt  teacher  kissing 
my  lips,  and  I  awoko. 

It  has  been  my  aim  in  Helen's  religious  in- 
struction to  awaken  within  her  an  intellectual 
and  emotional  recognition  of  fue  fact  that  her 
life  is  virtually  related  to  the  universal  life  of 
God.  Afterwards  it  will  be  easy  for  others  to 
teach  hor  whatever  theory  or  special  form  of 
belief  it  may  seem  desirable  for  her  to  know. 

Helen  enjoys  life  with  all  the  heartiness  of 
a  child.  She  views  everything  with  the  most 
glowing  spirit  of  hopefulness.  The  leading 
impulse  and  most  vital  feature  in  her  char- 
acter is  her  optimism ;  her  firm  belief  that 
meanness  cannot  form  a  part  in  any  of  the 
phases  of  human  nature,  and  that  all  things 
proceed  from  the  good  and  end  in  the  best. 
This  faith  is  the  chief  sentiment  which  gives 
unity  to  her  thoughts.  It  is  the  source  of  the 
perpetual  sunshine  of  her  temperament.  It  is 
The  one  golden  thread  upon  which  she  strings 
all  her  glittering  beads.  It  is  the  principal 
lesson  she  is  destined  to  teach — the  grand 
sermon  she  is  ordained  to  preach.  She  is 
cheerful,  helpful,  inspiring.  She  is  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  prevailing  power  of  evil  in 
the  world.  Nor  is  the  slightest  tendency  to- 
wards it  to  be  found  in  her.  She  is  so  abso- 
lutely free  from  it  that  the  strongest  theologi- 
cal microscope  would  fail  to  discover  an 
atom  of  perverseness  in  her  moral  constitu- 
tion. She  is  a  living  negation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  total  depravity  and  a  positive  con- 
firmation of  the  ethics  of  Confucius,  the 
peculiar  characteristic  o£  which  is  the  re- 
peated assertion  of  the  goodness  of  human 
nature  in  the  normal  man. 


BISHOP  BROOKS  TO  HELEN  KELLER. 

The  correspondence  between  Bishop  Brooks 
and  Helen  Keller,  given  in  another  column,  is 
charged  with  live  meanings  for  the  thoughtful. 
Here  is  a  child  of  an  exquisite  and  extraordi- 
nary intuitional  nature,  who  lives  in  the  dark- 
ness and  cannot  hear,  asking  illumination  for 
the  inner  self  from  the  great  spiritual  leader, 
who  is  her  friend.  There  is  no  more  convin- 
cing proof  of  the  inherent  life  of  the  soul  than 
its  definite  quickening  and  expression  in 
the  case  of  Helen  Keller.  She  is  entirely 
laoking  in  self-consciousness  in  this  inquiry, 
and  her  eager  desire  for  light  is  pagan  in  its 
simplicity  and  charm.  It  is  not  natural  to  the 
soul  to  be  priggish,  selfish  and  careful  in  its 
questionings.  Helen  proves  that.  Bishop 
Brooks  wrote  her,  "Your  heart  takes  God  into 
it  as  the  flower  takes  in  the  sunshine."  The 
story  of  Helen's  religious  development,  if  it 
may  be  so  called,  by  Miss  Sullivan,  her  gifted 
and  finely-poised  teacher,  is  of  greatest  interest 
too.  Miss  Sullivan  has  exercised  a  wise  re- 
straint in  following  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Anagnos 
in  Helen's  instruction.  Mr.  Anagnos  has5  a 
good  Grecian  disbelief  in  innate  perversity,  as 
the  closing  paragraph  of  the  correspondence 
article  shows.  The  whole  is  from  tho  book  he 
has  written  on  Helen  Keller  in  connection  with 
his  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution. 

All  great  things  are  simple,  so  simple  that  it 
seems  trite  even  to  say  so.  And  it  is  superficial, 
in  the  presence  of  the  depth  of  value  in  this 
correspondence  between  Bishop  Brooks  and 
Helen  Keller,  to  recognize  also  its  personal 
quality,  its  almost  picturesque  impressiveness. 
But  after  all  there  is  beauty  in  the  sunshiny 


ripples  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river.  And  tho 
undercurrent  of  psychio  suggestion  in  these 
lettors  is  so  powerful  that  the  pictoresqueness 
has  its  value  also  in  contrast  with  the  deep 
moment  of  the  whole  subject,  not  readily  to  be 
discussed  however  keenly  experienced  by  tb.030 
wlie  read  these  letters. 
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HELEN  KELLER'S    THOUGHT  OF  GOD. 

The  story  which  we  publish  this  morning 
of  how  little  Helen  Keller,  the  blind 
child,  whose  education  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  has  attracted— and  rewarded— so 
much  notice,  came  to  a  knowledge  of  Cud, 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  sublimest  nar- 
ratives ever  brought  out  in  this  world. 
Whatever  our  readers  neglect  in  today's 
Advertiser,  we  hope  none  of  them  will  fail 
to  read  this  story.  For  old  and  young,  for 
religious  and  irreligious  people  alike  it  is 
exceedingly  valuable.  And  to  say  that  it  is 
interesting  is  but  a  feeble  statement.  It  is 
of  absorbing  interest.  Indeed,  so  touching, 
tender  and  thrilling,  so  full  of  new  light  on 
a  probloin  that  never  grow3  old  is  it,  that 
we  have  little  fear  that  any  one  who  begins 
to  read  will  cease  before  reaching  tho  last 
word. 

Helen  Keller's  experience  is  a  revela- 
tion in  child  nature.  It  shows  that,  even 
under  conditions  of  apparently  supreme 
difficulty,  and  when  left  almost  alone  to 
the  humanly  unaided  struggles  of  her  own 
mind  and  heart  after  infinite  truth,  this 
little  blind  girl  reached  a  crisis  where  the 
hunger  for  knowledge  concerning  God 
prompted  her  to  call  on  the  dearest  friends 
she  knew  to  teach  her.  It  is  but  a  little 
while  since  a  good  deal  was  said  in  Boston 
about  the  trial  of  an  experiment  to  find  out 
whether  |or  not  elementary  religious  ideas 
are  in  auy  sense  innate.  It  would  seem  as 
though  such  a  question  need  no  longer  be 
asked. 

It  is  occasion  for  rejoicing  that  the  first 
instruction  that  she  was  able  to  compre- 
hend, in  religious  doctrine,  was  given  by 
one  so  wise  and  every  way  fit  for  the 
heavenly  task  as  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 
Would  that  every  child — yea,  and  every 
other  grown  person,  too — might  be  taught 
by  him  that  creed,  which  is  better  than  all 
the  churches'  confessions  and  catechisms, 
"God  is  love." 


gxrstou  Host 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  JAN.    7,   1892. 


"Poetry  and  Charity"  are  inscribed  on  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Jasmin  at  Agen, 
France,  and  these  in  two  words  seem  the  life 
and  character  of  the  "barber-poet  and  phil- 
anthropist" or  whom  Samuel  Smiles  is  biog- 
rapher in  a  book  of  300  pages.  It  is  largely  a 
compilation  and  translation  from  Jasmin's 
"Souvenirs, "  and  is  autobiography  to  that  ex- 
tent, with  the  personal  picturesque  charm 
that  we  catch  in  the  memoirs  of  Rousseau, 
though  with  more  sincerity  and  less  sarcasm 
on  the  philosophy  of  living.  Of  Jasmin,  the 
barber-poet,  American  readers  generally  know 
little  except  through  Longfellow's  translation 
of  his  "Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Cuille."  He  was 
1  a  pcet  of  the  people  and  the  people  loved  him, 
I  crowned  him  with  laurel  in  his  days  of  public 
triumph,  when  the  poor  barber  had  become  a 
great  man,  and  gave  him  ovations.  The  ladies 
clipped  his  ribbon  decorations  into  shreds  and 
distributed  the  bits  among  them  as  relies, 
,  after  the  manner  of  modern  femininity  that 
I  goes  mad  over  photographs  and  autographs 
!  and  the  lions  of  the  day.  His  philanthropy 
!  was  as  notable  as  his  art.  He  travelled  thou- 
sands of  miles  reciting  before  great  audiences 
and  the  munificent  earnings  of  his  talents  he 
quietly  gave  away  to  the  poor.  His  journey- 
ings  over,  he  returned  to  his  native  town  and 
his  humble  occupation  and  died  there,  Jasmire 
the  barber-poet.  The  romance  of  his  life  and 
a  resume  of  his  works  are  admirably  set  forth 
in  this  book  of  memoirs. 

The  case  of  Laura   Bridgman  which   years 
ago  attracted    so    much    attention    from   the 


marvellousneM  of  ber  mental  development, 
although  shut  out  by  her  afflictions  from  tbe 
world  of  Might,  and  sound,  is  almost  paralleled 
by  that  of  Helen  Keller,  the  remarkable  child 
who,  under  the  instruction  of  Miss  Fnller  of 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  New- 
bury street,  has  acquired  the  fluent  use  of 
speech,  although  she  has  been  blind  and  deaf 
from  infancy,  and  has  been  taught  entirely 
through  the  sense  of  feeling  wonderfully  de- 
veloped, and  an  intellectual  faculty  precociooa 
in  its  alertness. 

Here  came  the  calendars  for  1892,  flutter- 
ing down  in  all  shapes,  sizes,  colors  and  de- 
signs, but  among  them  none  more  tasteful  and 
elaborate  than  the  symphony  in  blue  and 
';ent  out  hj'  Charles  L.  Perry  &  Co.. 
183-180  Congress  street.  A  heliotype  print 
of  one  of  Hector  Le  Roux's  fanciful  pictures 
forms  the  headpiece,  with  the  calendar  be- 
neath, and  the  whole  bordered  with  silken 
fringe  and  bright  with  ribbon.  It  is  a  hand- 
some holiday  greeting  from  thi3  weil-knowr 
paper  firm  to  its  patrons  and  business  friends 
for  the  happy  new  year  of  1892. 

The  first  summer  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech 
to  the  Deaf,  the  Volt*  Bureau  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  presented  to  members  a  beau  i- 
ful  souvenir  containing  a  sketch  and  portrait 
of  11-year-old  Helen  Keller,  Miss  Fuller's 
careful  explanation  of  the  methods  of  her 
teaching  the  child,  and  lastly  the  little  girl's 
fac-siniile  letters  to  her  teacher.  These  are 
models  of  chirography  and  of  refined  lan- 
guage and  beautiful  thought.  Than  is  some- 
thing pathetic  in  the  picture  of  this  child  who 
writes  that  her  heart  is  full  of  joy  "because  I 
have  learned  to  speak  many  new  words  and  I 
can  make  a  few  seutenues.  I  went  out  into 
the  yard  and  spoke  to  the  moon.  I  said  '0 
moon,  come  to  me!'  Do  you  think  the  lovely 
moon  was  glad  that  I  could  speak  to  her?" 

An  exquisite  imaginative  fairy-tale  "The 
Frost  King,"  written  by  her  as  a  birthday 
token  for  a  friend  is  published  in  the  January 
Mentor,  a  magagine  for  the  blind. 
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HELEN  KELLER  >S  STOR  Y. 


Mr.  Eates  Thinks   the   Brooks  Correspondence 
Ought  to  Eelp  Ministers. 

7*0  the  Editor  of  The  Advertiser:— 

It  has  been  many  years  since  I  have  read  a 
newspaper  article  that  has  affected  me  so 
strongly  as  your  column  description  of  Helen 
Keller  and  her  efforts  to  grasp  what  we  call 
"Christian  truths." 

I  would  that  every  man  and  woman,  more 
particularly  every  minister  of  the  gospel, 
could  read  that  article.  Not  a  single  question 
asked  by  that  happy,  innocent  child  can  be 
answered  by  the  wisest  man  who  walks  tho 
earth  today. 

How  puerile  and  insignificant  then  seems  all 
the  strife  and  bickerings  between  sects  as  to 
whether  we  poor  mortals  really  have  any 
chance  to  escape  eternal  torment  after  wo  have 
shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.  How  supremely 
ridiculous  that  a  mau  in  lull  possession  of  his 
mental  powers  should  stand  before  intelligent 
audiences  and  gravely  assert  that  if  a  roor 
heathen  in  Africa  should  die  before  the  arri- 
val of  a  missionary,  to  proclaim  to  him  there 
is  a  hereafter,  and  that  he  must  be  baptized  in 
order  to  be  saved,  he  would  go  to  eternal  tor- 
ment. 

After  reading  thoughtfully  the  questions  . 
askedby  Helen  and  the  replies  made  by  her 
fathful  teacher.  Miss  Sullivan,  we  do  not  rind 
any  cause  to  blame  Miss  Sullivan  for  saying  "she 
has  not  yet  been  allowed  to  read  the  Bible,  be- 
cause I  do  not  see  how  she  can  do  so  at  present 
without  giving  her  a  very  erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  attributes  of  God." 

"Who  made  God?"  asks  the  little  stricken 
one  who  can  neither  hoar,  see  nor  speak. 

"What  did  God  make  the  world  out  of?" 
"Where  is  God?"  When  told  that  one  mean- 
ing  of  God  was  life,  sho  says  "everything  does 
not  have  life." 

And  then,  in  her  letter  to  Dr.  Brooks.  Helen 
says:  "Why  does  the  great  father  in  heaven 
think  it  is  best  for  us  to  have  great  sorrow  and 
pain?"  a  question  I  have  never  heard  answered 
with  any  satisfaction  to  myself.  Then  she 
contrasts  happy  little  Fauntleroy  with  poor 
Jakey. 

In  her  next  letter  to  Dr.  Brooks  she  says : 
"What  is  a  spirit?"  Who  can  tell?  I  cannot. 
Can  you,  reader?  Then  follows  a  question, 
containing  the  very  essence  of  100  sermons, 
"Why  do  the  people  say  that  the  Jews  were 
wicked  when  they  did  not  know  any  be.. 
Read  Helen's  definition  of  conscience— in  Lie:, 
read  it  all  and  then  ponder. 

Nothing  could  be  sweeter,  tenderer  than 
Bishoo  Brooks'  letters  to  Helen.  They  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  love,  and  would  carry  sun- 
shine to  any  weary,  stricken  heart. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for  the  world 
today,  what  fewer  complaints  of  empty  pews, 
if  ministers  would  drop  arguing  over  mooted 
points  that  no  human  being  ever  will  or, 
earth  know  about,  and  preach  the  great  doc- 
trine of  love,  good  will,  and  "to  do  unto  others 
as  we  would  that  others  should  do  unto  us." 

Boston,  Jan.  7.  Cvr.cs  H.  Bates. 
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The  Saturday  Evening  Paper, 

SATURDAY,   JANUAKI    9.    1893. 


A  very  interesting  dramatic  entertainment  was 
given  Friday  evening  week  in  Fauntleroy  Hall, 
by  tbe  children  of  the  Fauntleroy  school,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten  for  the  blind  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  The  entertainment  was  gotten 
up  and  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  the 
little  ladies  who  range  from  nine  to  fourteen  , 
years  of  age,  and  it  would  have  done  credit  to  a  ' 
much  older  company.  Miss  Ethel  B.  Howard 
dramatized  the  story  of  Cinderella.  The  stage 
was  set  with  a  very  pretty  scene,  and  the  cos- 
tumes were  selected  with  a  great  deal  of  taste. 
The  parts  were  well  taken  by  Ethel  B.  Howard, 
Florence  Foster,  Marguerite  Osborne,  Alice  Lor- 
ing,  Elizabeth  Osborne,  and  Marion  Dairy,  with 
Waldo  Shuman  and  Glidden  Osborne  as  pages. 
The  minuet  by  Etbel  Howard  as  Cinderella  and 
Florence  Foster  as  the  prince  deserves  special 
mention.  A  little  pantomime  was  actjd  by 
Marguerite  Osborne  and  Polly  Fallon  to  the 
reading  called  "In  Arcady,"  and  a  very  pretty 
pair  they  were.  The  overture  was  a  violin  solo 
by  Master  Robbie  Van  Amringe,  with  piano 
accompaniment  by  Miss  Netlie  Woodbury.  The 
sum  netted  was  sixty-five  dollars. 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 


BOSTON,  JANUARY  10,  1892. 


The  correspondence  between  Bishop 
Brooks  and  little  Helen  Keller  deserves  to 
be  a  classic  in  literature.  The  mental  and 
spiritual  development  of  this  child,  who  is 
deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  is  a  remarkably  inter- 
esting study  in  psychology.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  her  the  Bishop  says :  "  Let  me  tell 
you  how  it  seems  to  me  that  we  come  to 
know  about  the  heavenly  Father.  It  is 
from  the  power  of  love  which  is  in  our  own 
hearts.  Love  is  at  the  soul  of  everything. 
Whatever  has  not  the  power  of  loving  must 
have  a  very  dreary  life  indeed,"  which  is 
good  for  us  all  to  remember. 


tosteu  Ctiutscrttf 


TUESDAY,   JANUARY    12,     1892. 


AT    THE    KINDERGARTEN. 


Not  far  from  Boylston  station,  about  fifteen 
minutes'  walk  from  it,  porhaps,  there  stands  a 
roomy  brick  building  upon  which  the  sun  pours 
from  morning:  until  evening-.  Its  wide  doorway 
gives  it  a,  hospitable  appearance  and  invites  one 
to  look  at  the  name  over  the  archway:  "Kin- 
dergarten." 

A  little  while  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  this  build- 
ing and  found  it  so  interesting  that  I  want  to 
tell  yon  something  of  what  I  saw.  I  heard 
much  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  but 
never  before  had  I  been  able  to  visit  it.  The 
day  on  which  I  at  last  went  was  one  of  those 
bright,  balmy  days  of  which  we  had  so  many  in 
the  early  part  of  December.  On  entering  the 
door  of  the  kindergarten  I  found  very  little  dif- 
ference between  the  brightness  out  doors  and 
the  general  cheeriness  inside.  I  wag  ushered 
into  the  parlor  at  one  side  of  the  door  where 
the  pleasant-faced  matron,  who  sat  there  writ- 
ing, cordially  received  me.  8he  told  me  that 
on  Saturdays  they  did  not  have  regular  kinder- 
garten work,  hut  she  would  be  be  very  glad  to 
show  me  what  was  going  on. 

The  children  bad  just  finished  their  "morning 
talk,"  and  were  running  through  the  entries  to 
the  rooms  in  which  the  different  classes  were 
held.  I  was  first  shown  into  a  room  where 
there  were  fifteen  hoys  seated  in  little  chairs 
arranged  in  a  circle,  over  which  a  teacher  pre- 
sided. Sewing  was  the  occupation  of  all  there 
except  of  three  little  tots,  who  sat  behind  the 
teacher  stringing  beads.  The  teacher  had  on  a 
table  beside  her  a  pile  of  work,  to  which  names 
were  attached.  As  she  called  the  names 
the  boys  came  to  her  and  held  out  their 
hands  while  she  fitted  on  a  thimble  and  gave 
out  the  work,  which  consisted  chiefly  ef  cotton 
bags.  The  boys  behaved  beautifully,  and 
sewed  well,  but  I  must  say  I  was  glad  to  see  a 
spark  of  naughtiness  now  and  then.  One  of  the 
little  bead-stringers  insisted   ou  whistling  and 


nothing  the  teacher  said  could  stop  him  until 
she  playfully  suggested  tying  a  handkerchief 
over  his  meuth.  Even  after  that  I  occasionally 
heard  wicked  little  attempts  at  whistling  com- 
ing from  his  direction. 

I  noticed  one  pathetic  little  incident  in  this 
room.  One  boy  dropped  his  needle  and  while 
he  was  searching  for  it  on  hands  and  knees,  his 
neighbor  unkindly  remarked,  "I  'm  glad."  The 
little  boy  who  was  in  trouble  said,  "I  guess  he 
wouldn't  say  he  was  slad  if  he  only  knew  how 
hard  it  was  to  find  it."  However,  the  teacher 
told  him  where  to  look  for  it,  and  he  soon 
found  it  and  was  busily  at  work  again. 

Soon  a  bell  rang,  which  meant  change  of 
classes.  The  teacher  called  a  boy  who  had 
been  working  industriously,  and  told  him  he 
might  show  me  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  house 
where  the  girls  were  to  sing.  The  little  fellow 
held  out  his  hand  for  mine,  and  led  ma  with  so 
much  confidence  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  the 
little  blind  child  and  he  the  one  that  was 
leading,  as  indeed  he  was.  He  hurried  me 
through  doors,  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  talking 
busily  the  while  about  the  Christmas  presents 
he  was  making.  At  last  we  reached  a  large 
gymnasium,  where  were  arranged  two  rows  of 
little  chairs  and  a  piano,  at  which  stood  a  pretty 
woman  with  brown  eyes,  who  I  afterwards  dis- 
covered was  also  blind.  Pretty  soon  troops  of 
little  girls  came  up  the  stairs  and  felt  their 
way  to  their  own  seats.  I  was  surprised  at 
the  confident  way  in  which  they  would  run 
across  the  hall,  never  fearing  obstacles.  When 
they  were  all  seated,  the  teacher  played  a 
little,  and  then  they  began  to  practise  their 
Christmas  carols.  They  had  sweet  voices,  and 
a  wonderful  ear  for  time  and  rhythm.  Such 
pretty  carols  as  they  sans !  I  have  not  heard 
any  like  them.  In  one  a  little  girl  sang  a  solo 
part.  The  teacher  was  particular  with  her,  and 
it  was  funny  to  hear  the  little  thing  sigh  and 
say,  "Oh,  dear!"  at  any  slight  mistake  she 
made.  She  had  an  interesting  face  and  a  very 
sweet  veice.  Before  they  finished,  they  all  sang 
"Once  in  Royal  David's  City,"  and  so  well,  tool 
I  don't  think  I  ever  before  realized  the  true 
beauty  of  the  hymn.  They  sang  all  the  verses, 
and  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  After  that,  some  of 
the  girls  left,  and  the  boys  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Then  followed  a  delightful 
orchestra.  One  boy  had  a  drum,  others 
had  triangles,  bells,  clappers,  etc.  They  played 
a  waltz  with  tremendous  eclat,  and  as  earnestly 
as  if  their  life  depended  on  it.  I  noticed  the 
teacher  took  pains  to  use  technical  expressions 
in  talking  to  the  children,  which  the  latter  per- 
fectly understood.  What  surprised  me  moro 
than  anything  and  almost  appalled  me  was  the 
quickness  of  the  children's  musical  ear.  The 
teacher  played  a  few  notes  or  chords  and  asked 
in  what  key  they  were  written,  and  as  quick  as 
a  flash  tbe  answer  oame,  "E  flat  minor,"  "F 
sharp  major,"  etc.  One  little  boy  with  light 
curly  hair  and  an  attractive  face,  was  particu- 
larly quick  at  this.  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  some  day  he  would  become  a  famous  musi- 
cian. His  Knowledge  now  of  diminished 
sevenths  and  triads  is  something  wonderful ! 

After  the  singing  I  went  down  stairs  again 
and  looked  at  some  of  the  children's  kinder- 
garten work,  which  was  on  exhibition  in  cabi- 
nets. It  was  far  more  beautiful  work  than  that 
of  seeing  children. 

In  the  entry  I  met  the  matron,  who  asked  me 
if  I  would  not  like  to  see  little  Willie  Robin. 
You.  know  this  little  girl  is  a  second  Helen 
Keller— blind  and  deaf  and  dumb.  She  came 
from  Texas  to  the  kindergarten  less  than  a 
year  ago,  not  knowing  a  single  thing.  Now  she 
can  read  books  with  raised  letters,  she  can 
articulate  twenty  words  and  has  a  vocabulary 
of  over  four  hundred. 

She  was  sitting  in  a  sunny  room  in  a  oircle 
with  the  other  girls,  sewing.  Such  a  sweet 
little  thing  as  she  is  1  I  lost  my  heart  to  her  at 
once.  She  has  light  hair,  falling  on  her 
shoulders,  regular  features,  with  big  bluish- 
gray  eyes,  and  a  dainty  pink  and  white  com- 
plexion. Her  teacher  asked  her  to  show  me 
her  work.  She  brought  me  the  little  bag  whioh 
was  to  be  converted  into  a  pin-cushion 
fer  Christmas.  She  had  overcast  it 
beautifully.  While  I  was  looking  at  it 
she  suddenly  took  my  hand  and,  with 
a  little  laugh,  fitted  her  work  on  it,  evi- 
dently to  show  me  it  was  a  bag.  After  that  I 
noticed  she  said  something  by  means  of  the 
sign  language  to  her  teacher,  and  before  I 
knew  it,  her  two  little  arms  were  around  my 
neck  and  she  gave  mo  the  sweetest,  most  whole- 
souled  hug  and  kissl  I  have  felt  better  ever 
since  for  that  kiss.  It  was  so  truthful.  How 
did  she  know  that  I  was  not  some  horrid,  re- 
pulsive creature  who  cared  nothing;  about  her  I 
After  that  we  grew  quite  intimate.  She  put  her 
hands  in  my  muff  and  said  "muff"  to  her 
teacher.  I  then  gave  her  my  feather  boa, 
which  seemed  to  surprise  her  until  her  teacher 
put  it  around  her  neck,  when  she  she  gave  a 
bright   little   smile   and,  taking  it  off,  tied  it 


I  [  around  my  neck,  finishing  off  with  another  big 

':     hUg. 

Presently  I  said  I  must  go,  and  the  teacher 
asked  Willie  to  take  me  to  the  door.  So  the 
dear  child  teok  my  hand  and  led  me  straight  to 
the  door.  As  we  were  going  along  the  entry  she 
accidentally  touched  a  doll's  baby  carriage 
which  was  Btanding  there.  She  immediately 
put  my  hand  on  it,  to  call  my  attention  to  it, 
and  then  did  the  same  to  a  rocking-horse  that 
was  near.  Leading  mo  to  the  big  front  door, 
she  opened  it,  pulled  down  my  face  for  a  geod- 
by  kiss  and  pushed  me  out,  shutting  the  door 
behind  me. 

Now  I  was  in  a  quandary.  Of  course  I  could 
not  tell  Willie,  as  she  led  me  along,  that  I 
wanted  to  say  good-ey  to  the  matron  who  had 
been  so  kind  to  me,  and  she  seemed  so  deter- 
mined to  get  me  outside  the  door  that  I 
could  not  oppose  her.  So  there  I  was, 
outside  a  locked  door,  having  apparently 
disregarded  all  semblance  of  good  manners. 
I  did  not  like  to  ring  the  bell  again— so 
at  last  I  solved  the  difficulty  by  going  round  to 
the  back  door  through  which  the  children 
came  out  to  the  playground.  I  soon  found  the 
matron,  and  after  thanking  her  for  her  kind- 
ness, took  my  departure,  this  time  successfully, 
though  I  was  stopped  outside  by  two  dear  little 
sightless  boys,  who  begged  me  to  come  again 
the  next  Friday,  when  they  were  goiug  to  give 
the  presents  they  had  made.  Thoy  whispered 
in  my  ear  what  the  presents  were,  and  nice  ones 
they  were  too :  a  beautiful— but,  dear  me,  they 
made  me  premise  not  to  tell,  and  I  nearly  for- 
got! 

The  last  words  I  heard  as  I  walked  along  the 
street  were,  "Good-by,"  "Come  again,"  and  I 
certainly  shall  go  again,  for  I  look  back  upon 
that  morning  spent  with  those  bright,  cheery, 
unselfish  little  children,  as  one  never  to  be  for- 
gotten through  all  my  life.  M.  F.  S. 


UNITY. 




CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  CO.,  Publishers, 
175  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


JANUARY  14,  1892. 

Mr.  Anagnos,- the  well  known 
successor  to  Dr.  Howe,  in  the  Per- 
kins Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Bos- 
ton, is  at  present  conducting  a  curi- 
ous Jmd  interesting  experiment. 
Littje  Willie  Robin,  a  girl,  \hough 
"Cog  name  does  not  indicate  Ig,  was 
in  1884,  but  at  the  age  of  §fteen 

onths  had  an  attack  of  spinal  men- 
ingitis which  resulted  in  the  lets  of 
both  sight  and  hearing.  She  had  at 
the  time  learned  but  two  words.  |<ess 
than  a  year  ago  she  was  brougfit  to 
Boston,  and  placed  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Miss  Tha3'er,  one  of  Mr.  ifnag- 
nos's  most  efficient  assistants.  /  The 
plan  of  instruction  began  witfi  the 
[  teaching  of  names  of  simple  objects, 
then  of  adjectives,  verbs,  and  finally 
abstract   terms.       Little    Willie   now 

ads  lessons  in  simple  words  in  raised 
letters  and  has  learned  many  of  the 
games  and  exercises  in  the  Kinder- 
garten. She  has  also  learned  to  artic- 
ulate twenty  words  ;  but  the  experi- 
ment of  which  we  speak  is  this  :  The 
child  has  never  heard  the  words  God, 
Jesus,  soul,  etc.,  or  any  terms  which 
could  give  her  any  religious  ideas. 
Mr.  Anagnos  proposes  to  keep  her 
in  this  ignorance,  to  see  if  such  ideas 
will  after  a  time  spring  up  spontane- 
ously in  her  own  mind,  or  be  reached 
by  any  process  of  association.  The 
theory  of  innate  ideas  is  to  be  tested, 
and  the  result  will  be  watched  with 
deep  interest. 


FRIDAY,    JANUARY    15,    1892. 


By  the  will  of  Lucy  Ann  Dwight,  late  of 
Brookline,  also  filed  today,  the  following  pciblio 
bequests:  For  the  kindorgarten  department  of 
the  Perkin's  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Boston, 
$4000;  Homo  for  Aged  Couples.Roxbury,  $1000. 


SOUTH    BOSTON  BULLETIN. 


Saturday,  January  16,  1892. 


THE  FROST 


Helen    Roller's    Delightful 
Descriptive   Story. 


Beautiful  Expressions  from  the 
Blind  Girl's  Pen. 


[The  following  story  was  written  by  Helen 
Keller  for  a  birthday  token  to  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  who  has  kindly  given  us  permission 
to  print  it.  Helen  is  eleven  years  old.  She 
lias  been  totally  deaf  and  blind  from  infancy, 
and  it  is  not  five  years  since  her  earliest 
knowledge  of  language  came  to  her  through 
the  manual  alphabet.  In  the  revelation 
which  this  story  contains  a  world  of  beauty 
which,  through  the  power  of  imagination, 
may  exist  for  a  child  who  lives  in  total 
darkness,  and  in  this  command  of  language, 
and  even  literary  style,  by  a  child  of 
eleven  years  who  cannot  remember  ever 
having  heard  speech,  and  is  less  than 
five  years  old  in  the  use  of  words,  are  hints 
of  wondrous  possibilities  for  those  who  are 
hindered  by  only  one  of  these  impediments 
to  progress.]    [The  Mentor. 

KING  FROST  lives  in  a  beauti- 
ful palace,  far  to  the  north, 
in  the  land  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  palace  which  is  magnifi- 
cent beyond  description  was  built 
centuries  ago,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Glacier.  At  a  little  distance  from  the 
palace  we  might  easily  mistake  it  for  a 
mountain  whose  peaks  were  mounting 
heavenward  to  receive  the  last  kiss  of 
the  departing  day.  But  on  a  nearer 
approach  we  should  discover,  our  error. 
What  we  had  supposed  to  be  peaks 
were  in  reality  a  thousand  glittering 
spires.  Nothing  could  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  the  architecture  of  this  ice- 
palace.  The  walls  are  curiously  con- 
structed of  massive  blocks  of  ice  which 
terminate  in  cliff-like  towers.  The 
entrance  to  the  palace  is  at  the  end  of 
an  arched  recess  and  it  is  guarded 
night  and  day  by  twelve  soldierly- 
looking  white  bears. 

But  children,  you  must  make  King 
Frost  a  visit  the  very  first  opportunity 
you  have,  and  see  for  yourselves  this 
wonderful  palace.  The  old  king  will 
welcome  you  kindly  for  he  loves 
children  and  it  is  his  chief  delight  to 
give  them  pleasure. 

Tou  must  know  that  King  Frost, 
like  all  other  kings,  has  great  treasures 
of  gold  and  precious  stones;  but  as  he 
is  a  generous  monarch  he  endeavors 
to  make  a  right  use  of  his  riches.  So 
wherever  he  goes  he  does  many 
wonderful   works;  he  builds    bridges 


over  every  stream,  as  transparent  as 
glass,  put  often  as  strong  as  iron:  he 
shakes  the  forest  trees  until  the  ripe 
nuts  fall  into  the  laps  of  laughing 
children ;  then  lest  we  should  mourn 
for  their  bright  faces,  he  paints  the 
leaves  with  gold  and  crimson  and  em- 
erald, and  when  his  task  is  done  the 
trees  are  beautiful  enough  to  comfort 
us  lor  the  (light  of  summer.  I  will  tell 
you  how  King  Frost  happened  to 
think  of  painting  the  leaves  for  it  is  a 
strange  story. 

One  day  while  King  Frost  was  sur- 
veying his  vast  wealth  and  thinking 
what  good  he  could  do  with  it,  he 
suddenly  bethought  him  of  his  jolly 
old  neighbor  Santa  Glaus.  "I  will  I 
send  my  treasures  to  Santa  Claus,"  ! 
said  the  king  to  himself,  "he  is  the 
very  man  to  dispose  of  them  satisfac- 
torily for  he  knows  where  the  poor 
and  the  unhappy  live,  and  his  kind  old 
heart  is  always  full  of  benevolent  plans 
for  their  relief."  So  he  called  together 
the  merry  little  fairies  of  his  household 
and,  showing  them  the  jars  and  vases 
containing  his  treasures,  he  bad  them 
carry  them  to  the  palace  of  Santa 
Claus  as  quickly  as  they  could.  The 
faries  promised  ,  obedience,  and 
were  off  in  a  twinkling,  dragging 
the  heavy  jars  and  vases  along  after  j 
them  as  well  as  they  could,  now  and  | 
then  grumbling  a  little  at  having  such 
a  hard  task  for  they  were  idle  fairies 
and  loved  play  better  than  work,  i 
After  a  while  they  came  to  a  great 
forest  and,  being  tired  and  hungry 
they  thought  they  would  rest  a  little  and 
look  for  nuts  before  continuing  their 
journey.  But  thinking  their  treasure 
might  be  stolen  from  them  they  hid 
the  jars  among  the  thick  green  leaves 
of  the  various  trees  until  they  were 
sure  that  no  one  could  find  them. 
Then  they  began  to  wander  merrily 
about  searching  for  nuts,  climbing 
trees,  peeping  curiously  into  the 
empty  birds-nests  arid  playing  hide 
and  seek  from  behind  the  trees. 
Now  these  naughty  fairies  were  so  | 
busy  and  so  merry  over  their  frolic 
that  they  forgot  all  about  their  errand 
and  their  master's  command  to  go  I 
quickly,  but  soon  they  found  to  their 
dismay  why  they  had  been  bidden  to  | 
hasten,  for  although  they  had,  as  they  ! 
supposed  hidden  the  treasures  care- 
fully, yet  the  bright  eyes  of  King  Sun 
had  spied  out  the  jars  among  the 
trees  and  as  he  and  King  Frost  could 
never  agree  as  to  what  was  the  best 
way  of  benefiting  the  world,  he  was 
very  glad  of  a  good  opportunity  of 
playing  a  joke  upon  his  rather  sharp 
rival.  King  Sun  laughed  softly  to 
himself  when  the  delicate  jars  began  to 
melt  and  break.  At  length  every 
jar  and  vase  was  cracked  or  broken  and 
the  precious  stones  they  contained 
were  melted  too  and  running  in  little 
streams  over  the  trees  and  bushes  of 
the  forest. 

Still  the  idle  fairies  did  not  notice 
what  was  happening  for  they  were  down 
on  the  grass  and  the  wonderful  shower 
of  treasure  was  a  long  time  in  reaching 
them;  but  at  last  they  plainly  heard 
the  tinkling  of  many  drops  falling  like 
rain  through  the  forest  and  sliding 
from  leaf  to  leaf  until  they  reached  the 
little  bushes  by  their  side  wheii  to 
their  astonishment  they  discovered 
that  the  rain  drops  were  melted  rubies 
which  hardened  on  the  leaves  and 
turned  them  to  crimson  and  gold  in  a 
moment.  Then  looking  around  more 
closely  they  saw  that  much  of  the 
treasure  was  already  melted  for  the 
oaks  and  maples  were  arrayed  in  gor- 
geous dresses  of  gold  and  crimson  and 


emerald.  It  was  very  beautiful,  bill 
tin;  disobedient  faries  were  too  fright- 
tened  to  notice  the  beauty  of  the 
They  were  afraid  that  Kin;.' 
Frost  would  come  and  punish  them, 
So  they  hid  themselves  among  the 
bushes  and  waited  silently  for  some- 
|  thing  to  happen.  Their  fears  wen- 
well  founded  for  their  long  absence 
had  alarmed  the  king  and  he  mounted 
North  Wind  and  went  out  in  search  of 
his  tardy  couriers.  Of  course  he  had 
not  gone  far  when  he  noticed  the 
brightness  of  the  leaves,  and  he 
quickly  guessed  the  cause  when  he  saw 
the  broken  jars  from  which  the  treas- 
ure was  still  dripping.  At  first  King 
Frost  was  very  angry  and  the  fairies 
trembled  and  crouched  lower  in  their 
hiding-places,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
might  have  happened  to  them  if  just 
then  a  party  of  boys  and  girls  had  not 
entered  the  wood.  When  the  chil- 
dren saw  the  trees  all  aglow  with 
brilliant  colors  they  clapped  their 
hands  and  shouted  for  joy  and  im- 
mediately began  to  pick  great  bunches 
to  take  home.  "The  leaves  are  as 
lovely  as  the  ffowers!"  cried  they,  in 
their  delight.  Their  pleasure  banished 
the  anger  from  King  Frost's  heart 
and  the  frown  from  his  brow,  and  he, 
too,  began  to  admire  the  painted  trees. 
He  said  to  himself,  "My  treasures  are 
not  wasted  if  they  make  little  children 
happy.  My  idle  fairies  and  my  fiery 
enemy  have  taught  me  a  new  way  of  do- 
ing good."  When  the  faries  heard  this 
they  were  greatly  relieved  and  came 
forth  from  their  hiding-places,  con- 
fessed their  fault  and  asked  their 
master's  forgiveness.  Ever  since 
that  time  it  has  been  King  Frost's  de- 
light to  paint  the  leaves  with  the 
glowing  colors  we  see  in  the  autumn 
and,  if  they  are  not  covered  with  gold 
and  precious  stones  I  cannot  imagine 
what  makes  them  so  bright,  can  you? 
Helen  Keller. 


//? 


oston  Journal. 
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SATURDAY,  JANUARY  16,  1892. 


FAMOUS     NAMES. 


The  Vigilance  Committee  Which  Met 
at  the  House  of  the  Late  Or.  Bow- 
ditch. 

The  death  of  the  eminent  physician.  Dr.  Henry 
I.  Bowditch,  has  brought  to  The  Boston  Journal, 
from  a  friend  of  the  paper,  an  original  circular 
of  45  years  ago  in  which  Dr.  Bowditch's  name 
figured  and  which  recalls  an  event  of  great  in- 
terest in  Boston.    The  circular  reads  thus : 

Boston-.  Sept.  26. 1846. 

Dear  Sir— Permit  me  to  inform  you  that  you 
were  appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Vigilance  chosen  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  Thursday, 
the  24th  inst.,  to  take  means  to  secure  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  to  all  persons  who  may  be  in 
danger  of  abduction  from  the  Commonwealth. 
and  to  request  you  to  be  present  at  a  meeting 
thereof  to  be  held  at  Dr.  Bowditch's  house.  J\o.  S 
Otis  place,  on  Wednesday,  SeDt.  30th,  at  7^  : 
o'clock  P.  M. 

At  this,  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee,  it 
is  of  the  highest  importance  that,  if  possible, 
every  member  should  be  present  and  assist  in 
its  deliberations.  \  S.  G.  Howe. 

The  house  No.  8  Otis  place,  where  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  then  lived,  stood  in  what  is  now  ttie  open 
street  space  directly  opposite  the  stores  of 
Messrs.  SVhitten,  Burdett  &  Young  and  Simons, 
Hatch  &  YVhitten.  There  Dr.  Bowditch  lived 
far  many  years  until  about  1860.  His  nearest 
neighbors  were  the  Eldridge  family  on  the  west 
and  Henry  Cabot  and  Mr.  Cabot's  son-in-law, 
John  E.  Lodge,  on  the  east.  Mr.  Lodge  was  fa- 
ther of  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  here  our 
present  representative  was  born.  From  Otis 
place  Dr.  Bowditch  moved  to  Boylston  street. 

The  signer  of  the  call  was  the  well-known  Dr.  j 
Samuel  G.  Howe,  whose  name  is  identified  with  I 
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the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  This  par- 
ticular circular  was  sent  to  George  Dodge  of  1 
Be  dford  court,  an  Abolitionist  who  has  long 
since  passed  away.  He  was  a  native  of  Grotou, 
and  a  brick  mason  by  trade.  His  widow  died  in 
Boston  on  Nov.  4, 1888. 

That  meeting  45  years  ago  at  Faneuil  Hall 
was  one  of  prominence.  A  slave  had  lately  been 
brought  to  Boston  and  then  sent  back  to  his 
master  in  Louisiana. 

Honorable  citizens  were  indignant.  Faneuil 
Hall  was  crowded:  Presiding  over  the  assem- 
bly was  the  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams, 
while  by  his  side  were  the  Vice  Presidents, 
Stephen  C.  Phillips  and  Samuel  May,  and  the 
Secretary,  John  A.  Andrew.  Mr.  Adams  was 
not  then  in  vigorous  health,  but  his  words  were 
fiery,  He  recalled  a  meeting  forty  years  before, 
when  certain  seamen  had  been  taken  out  of  an 
American  frigate  by  the  men  of  a  British  man- 
of-war,  and  when  the  aged  Elbridge  Gerry,  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, coming  from  Cambridge  to  preside, 
apologizing  for  his  age  and  infirmities  that 
should  have  kept  him  at  home!  said  that  the 
event  was  of  such  a  nature  that  if  he  had  had 
but  one  day  more  to  live  he  would  have  come. 

Dr.  Howe  told  the  story  of  the  negro.  The 
poor  fellow  had  been  found  naked  in  the  hold 
of  a  New  England  ship  sailing  from  New  Or- 
leans and  taken  to  Boston,  where  the  owners  de- 
cided that,  under  all  the  circumstances,  he 
must  be  sent  back.  But  as  this  was  rather  dan- 
gerous to  undertake  the  slave  was  concealed  for 
a  time  in  an  island  of  the  harbor.  lie  escaped, 
was  taken  and  borne  back  to  slavery.  This 
case,  Dr.  Howe  maintained,  did  not  differ  from 
piracy  and  the  slave  trade. 

Charles  Sumner  addressed  the  meeting  and 
then  a  call  arose  for  "Phillips."  Stephen  O, 
Phillips  stepped  forward  when  some  one  cried 
out  "  Wendell  Phillips."  and  the  former  gentle- 
man retired  for  the  time  being.  Wendell  Phil- 
lips urged  that  law  or  no  law.  Constitution  or  no 
Constitution,  Humanity  should  be  paramount. 

Theodore  Parker  and  Charles  Francis  Adams 
also  spoke,  and  then  the  Committee  of  Vigilance, 
40  in  number,  was  appointed.  That  committee 
included  S.  G.  Howe,  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  J.  A. 
Andrew,  Samuel  May,  Cnarles  F.  Hovey,  George 
W.  Bond,  Win.  C.  Nell,  S.  E.  Brackett,  Francis 
Jackson,  Robert  Morris,  J.  W.  Browne,  J.  B. 
Smith,  W.  I,  Bowditch,  Cornelius  Bramhall,  S. 
E.  Sewall,  A.  J.  Stone,  H.  B.  Stanton,  J.  G.  King. 
Daniel  Weeden,  Wendell  Phillips,  John  L.  Em- 
mons, A.  B.  Phelps,  H.  I.  Bowditch.  Theodore 
Parker,  S.  L.  Curtis,  T.  T.  Bouve,  Richard  Hil- 
dreth,  Joseph  Southwick,  James  N-  Buffurn  of 
Lynn,  John  A.  Innis  of  Salem,  Walter  Channing, 
W.  F.  Channine,  James  T.  Fisher,  A.  C.  Spooner, 
James  Freeman  Clark,  Wm.  F.  Weld.  A.  B.  Mer- 
rill, George  Dodge,  Henry  James  Prentiss. 

George  W.  Bond  is  to-day  a  wool  broker  of 
Boston.  Francis  Jackson  was  the  author  of  the 
"  History  of  Newton,"  and  was  an  intimate 
friend  oE  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  Mr.  Garrison 
named  his  son  Francis  J.  Garrison,  in  his  honor. 
Robert  Morris  was  a  colored  man,  who  became 
a  lawyer  in  Boston.  J.  B.  Smith  was  well  known 
as  a  colored  caterer.  William  Ingersoll  Bowditch 
was  a  brother  of  Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch ;  the 
four  brothers  all  had  "Ingersoll"  for  a  middle 
name,  the  other  two  being  Jonathan  Ingersoll 
and  Nathaniel  Ingersoll  Bowditch.  The  vener- 
able Samuel  E.  Sewall  was  a  lawyer  in  this  city 
who  died  in  1888 ;  he  resided  in  Melrose.  The 
historian.  Richard  Hildreth,  and  other  promi- 
nent Bostonians,  will  be  at  once  recognized  in  the 
list.  W.  F.  Weld  was  the  wealthy  shipowner 
whose  grandchildren  are  among  the  wealthy 
Boston  residents  of  to-day. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

Saturday,  Jan- 1$,  1892. 


Both  Deaf  And  Blind.     < 

The  Silsnt  Press  reprints  from  the 
N.  Y.  Sun' a  long  article  describing  the 
little  blind  and  deaf  child  of  a  Norwegian , 
now.  settled  on  a  ranch  ,  in  ,  Texas.  The 
dear  little  one  is  named  Willie,  Elizabeth 
Robin,  and  is  now  about  seven  yeais  of 
age. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  the  Boston'  School  lor* 
the  Blind  has  long  made  and  been  making 
for  itself  a  reputation  for  the  cafe  of  these 
extraordinary  cases,  and  all  remember 
Laura  Bridgman  with  woudejr.  that  is 
now  somewhat    eclipsed,    by    the    newer 


achievements  of  Helen,  Keller.  This 
little  one  has  found  her  way  to  the  same 
school" through  the  private  '  liberality  of 
Mr.  Anagnos,  the  supt.  Of  thatilnstitution. 
The  remarkable  feature  of  this  ,  case  is 
what  is  called  an  •'experiment'!,  to  proye 
vvhetjier  there  is  any  such  thing  as  innate 
ideas  of  God  in  ar.  absolutely  uninstructed 
mind.  It  is  said  by  the  article  'referred 
to  above  that  Mr.  Anagnos  is:  going  to 
educate  her  without  any  -knowledge  of 
God.  and  it  maybe  inferred  without  any 
religious  training.  We  will  hope  for  the 
sake  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished superintendent  Of  Perkins 
Institution  that  he  is  misrepresented  in 
the  Silent  Press,  and  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun:  If 
such  an  experiment  were  possible,  in  a 
Christian  atmosphere,  Ska  that  of 
Jamaica  plain,  it  would  be  sounlike  the 
religious-  philanthropy  of  New  England, 
that  it  cannot  be  true,  ■  .Besides,  it:  is, not 
possible  to  assume  that. the  child  would 
be  reared  with  no  idea  of  God  from  with- 
out. The  weekly  .return  of  the  Sabbath 
Day,  with  all  that  it, implies  of.  rest  and 
worship  and  sweet  peace  and  thoughts  of 
the  Heavenly  rest,  would  not  fail  to  make 
some  sort  of  impression  on  the  young 
mind  of  this  poor  child. 

And  who,  in  this  Christian  land,  would 
undertake  to  deprive  this  child  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  only  thing  that  could 
make  life  to  her  worth  living?  En- 
thusiasts may  risk  human  life  in  arctic 
exploration;  but  it  is  a  fearful  responsi- 
bility to  risk  the  soul  ol  this  child  of 
misfortuue  for  the  sake  of  an  experiment 
which  will  make  the-  world  no,  wiser  nor 
happier.  If  snob,  w  outrage  were  con- 
templated,, even  in  the  remotest  degree,  it. 
would  awaken  such  a  burst  of  indigna- 
tion thai  it  would  go  hard  with  the  sug- 
gester  of  such  a  crime    against  tips  child. 

Her  education  is  progreessing  rapidly, 
and  will  one  day  make  her  the  subject  of 
wonder  and  pride  to  Boston;  but  not  en 
account  of  such  a  diabolical  experiment 
QP  the  human  soul. 


THE  GOODSON  GAZETTE 


Saturday,  January  10,  1892. 


KING  FROST  AGAIN. 

Last  week  we  published  on  the 
fourth  page  of  the  Goodson  a  fan- 
tasy, entitled  "King  Frost."  This 
fantasy  we  clipped  from  The  Mentor, 
Vol.  II,  No.  1,  January,  1892.  The 
Mentor  is  a  neat  little  magazine 
published  monthly  (for  ten  months 
of  the  year)  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

The  "Frost  King,"  as  it  appears 
in  the  Mentor,  is  introduced  by  the 
following  editorial  note,  italics  our 
own. 

"The  following  story  was  written 
by  Helen  Keller  for  a  birthday  token 
to  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  who  has  kindly 
given  us  permission  to  print  it. 

Helen  is  eleven  years  old.  She 
has  been  totally  deaf  and  blind 
from  infancy,  and  it  is  not  yet  five 
years  since  her  earliest  knowledge 
of  language  came  to  her  through 
the  manual  alphabet.  In  the  rev- 
elation which  this-  story  contains 
of  a  world  of  beauty  which,  through 


the  pdmr^of  imagination,  may  exist 
for  a  chi.d  who  lives  in  total  dark- 
ness, and  in  this  command  of  lan- 
(/tuu/e  and  even  literary  style,  by  a 
child  of  eleven  years  who  cannot  re- 
member ever  having  heard  speech,  and 
is  less  than  five  years  old  in  the  use 
of  words,  are  hints  of  wondrous  pos- 
sibilities for  those  who  are  hindered 
by  only  one  of  these  impediments 
to  progress." 

From  this  comment  it  is  evident- 
ly the  belief  of  the  editor  of  the 
Mentor  that  "King  Frost"  is  the 
composition  of  Helen  Keller. 

Taking  this  view  of  it,  the  Good- 
son,  in  its  editorial  comment  in  its 
issue  of  January  6th,  says  : 

The  results  so  far  attained,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  "Frost  King,"  are 
timply  astounding,  especially  so  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in-  the  work 
of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb.— 
These  last  are  deprived  of  but  one  of 
their  senses  while  little  Helen  Keller 
has  sustained  the  loss  of  two.  We 
have  never  seen  a  congenital  mute 
whose  education  had  extended  over 
a  period  as  great  as  ten  years  that 
could  have  written  such  a  produc- 
tion as  the  "Frost  King."  Gram- 
matically and  rhetorically  correct, 
perfect  as  to  its  punctuation,  bril- 
liant in  its  descriptions,  it  would  do 
no  discredit  to  the  powers  of  imagi- 
nation or  the  literary  skill  of  any 
col  lege  graduate  in  the  land.  When 
considered  as  the  production  of  a 
child  but  eleven  years  old,  and  who 
is  both  deaf  and  dumb  almost  from 
birth,  with  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage extending  over  a  period  of 
less  than  five  years,  we  believe  it  to 
be  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  Literature. 

That  such  a  production,  by  a 
child  of  the  age  of  little  Heler  Kel- 
ler, who  is  afflicted  as  she  is,  and 
who  has  been  under  instruction  for 
a  time  so  brief  as  a  little  more  than 
four  years,  should  create  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  wonder  among 
people  engaged  in  the  work  of  ed- 
ucating the  deaf  and  the  blind,  as 
we  are  here,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  ,  It  is  but  natural  that  there 
should  have  been  a  good  deal  of 
discussion,  pro  and  con,  upon  the 
subject,  some  holding  that  it  was 
impossible  that  Helen  could  have 
composed  and  written  such  a  thing 
as  King  Frost,  and  others  looking 
upon  it  as  simply  a  display  of  men 
tal  gifts,  upon  her  part,  of  a  most 
transcendent  character. 

A  friend  of  one  of  our  teachers, 
however,  brought  us  on  last  Thurs- 
day morning  a  copy  of  a !  child's 
book  entitled  "Birdie  and  his 
Fairy  Friends"  by  Margaret,  T.i 
Canby,  which  was  presented  to  her 
on  New  Year's  day,  1874,  eighteen 
years  ago.  Oil  pages  112-121  of  this 
little  book  there  is  published  a 
story  entitled  "The  Frost  Fairies." 
Below,  we  give  in  parallel  columns 
a  series  of  extracts  from  "Frost 
Fairies"  and  from  "King  Frost."  ' 

As  this  little  book  was  published 
six  years  at  least  before  little  Helen 
Keller  was  born,  it  must  be  evident 
to  the  meanest  capacity  that 
"Frost  Fairies"  is  not  a  plagiarism 
from  her. 

"King  Frost,"        Frost  Fairies, 
by  bv 

Helen  Keller.     Marg't  T.  Canby. 

"He  builds  "He  builds 
bridges  over  ev-  bridges  over  ev- 
ery   stream,     as     ery  stream  clear 


I  ti-ilnii'ptU'i'lit  as 

'  glass,   but  often 
as  strong  as  iron.. 


he  puts  the  flow- 
ers to  sleep  with 
one  touch  of  his 
hand. 

#  *        # 

. — are  beautiful 
'enough  to  com- 
fort us  for  the 
flight  of  sum- 
mer. I  will  tell 
you  how  King 
Frost  happened 
to  think  of  paint- 
ing the  leaves, 
for  it  is  a  strange 
story. 

*  k  * 

You  must  know 
that  King  Frost, 
like  all  other , 
kings,  has  great 
treasures  of  gold 
and  precious 
stones. 

One  day  while 
King  Frost  was 
surveying  his 
vast  wealth  and 
thinking  what 
good  he  could  do 
with  it,  he  sud- 
denly bethought 
him  of  his  jolly 
old  neighbour, 
Santa  Glaus. 

•X-  *  * 

So  he  called  to- 
gether the  merry 
little  fairies  of 
his  household 
and,  showing 
them  the  -Mars 
and  vases  con- 
taining his  treas- 
ures, he  bade 
them  carry  them 
to  the  palace  of 
Santa  Claus  as 
quickly  as  they 
could. 


The  fairies 
promised  obe- 
dience, and  were 
off  in  a  twink- 
ling, dragging 
the  heavy  jars 
and  vases  along- 
after  them  as 
well  as  they 
could,  now  and 
then  grumbling 
a  little  at  having 
such  a  hard 
task,  for  they 
were  idle  fairies 
and  loved  to 
play  better  than 
to  work. 

After  a  while 
they  came  to  a 
great  forest  and, 
being  tired  and 
hungry,  they 
thought  they 
would  rest  a  lit- 
tle and  look  for 
nuts  before  con- 


tinuing 
journey, 
thinking 
treasure 
be    stolen 


their 
But, 
their 
might, 
from 


them,  they  hid 
the  jars  among 
the  thick  green 
leaves  of  the  va- 
rious trees  until 
they  were  sure 
that  no  one 
could  find  them. 
(And  so  on, 
until  we  come 
to  the  end  which 


as  glass  in  ap- 
pearance, but  of 
ten  strong  as  i- 
ron. 

he  puts  the  (low- 
ers and  plants  to 
sleepy  by  one 
touch      of       his 

hand. 

*         -:t         * 

— are  beautiful 
enough  to  com' 
fort  us  for  '  the 
flightofsuiiiiner. 
I  will  tell  you 
how  King  Frost 
first  thought  of 
this  kind  work, 
for  it  is  a  strange 
story. 


You  must  know 
that  this  King, 
like  all  other 
kings,  has  great 
treasures  of  gold 
and  precious 
stones. 

One  day  King 
Frost  was  trying 
to  think  of  some 
good  that  he 
could  do  with  his 
treasure :  and 
suddenly  he  con- 
cluded to  send 
some  of  it  to  his 
kind    neighbour 

Santa  Claus. 
*        *        * 

So  he  called  to- 
gether his  merry 
little  fairies,  and 
showing  them 
a  number  of  jars 
and  vases  filled 
with  gold  and 
precious    stones, 

told  them  to 
carry  those  care- 
fully to  the 
palace  of  Santa 
Claus — and  not 
to  loiter  by  the 
way,  but  to  do 
his  bidding 

quickly. 
The  fairies  pro- 
mised obe- 
dience, and  soon 
started  on  their 
journey;  dragg- 
ing the  great 
glass  jars  and 
vases  along,  as 
well  as  they 
could,  and  now 
and  then  grum- 
bling a  little,  at 
having  such 
hard  work  to  do  ; 
for  they  were 
idle  fairies,  and 
liked  play  better 
than  work. 

At     last     they  ; 
reached  a  great  j 
forest,  and  being  ; 
quite  tired,  they  , 
decided   to    rest  ' 
awhile,  and  look 
for  nuts,    before 
going    any    far- 
ther.    But     lest 
the  treasure 

should  be  stolen 
from  them,  they 
hid  the  jars  a- 
mong  the  thick 
leaves     of     the 

forest    trees i 

until  they  tho't  i 
no     one     could 
find  them. 


is  as  follows.  Ed. 
of  the  Groodson.) 

Ever  since  that 

time  it  has   Ik 

King  Frost's 

great  delight  to 
paint  the  leaves 
with  the  glow- 
ing colours  we 
see  in  the  Au- 
tumn and,  if 
they  are  not 
covered  with 
gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  I 
cannot  imagine 
what  makes 

them  so  bright, 
can  you  ' 


From  that 

time,  1  suppose, 
it  has  .icen  part, 
of  Jack  Frost'B 
work  to  paint 
the  trees  with 
the  glowing  col- 
ours we  see  in 
the  Autumn, 
and  if  they  are 
not  covered  with 
gold  and  pre- 
cious stones,  I 
do  not  know 
how  he  makes 
them  so  bright  ; 
On  you  V 


Comment  is  unnecessary. 


§0stmr  Smtfrag  (Blah. 

SUNDAY,  JAN.  17.  1892. 


WHO  IS  GOD?    WHERE  IS  HEAVEN? 

Eminent  Theologians  Answerthe  Anxious 
Questions  of  the  Little  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  Blind  Girl, 

"Please  tell  me  something  that  yon  know- 
about  God? 

"Why  does  He  think  it  best  for  us  to  have 
sorrow  and  pain? 

"How  did  He  tell  people  that  His  home  is 
in  heaven? 

"What  is  a  spirit? 

"Where  is  heaven?    • 

"What  is  conscience? 

"What  is  a  soul?" 

These  are  the  questions  which  Helen  Kel- 
ler, the  little  eii-1  who  cannot  see,  sneak  or 
hear,  has  asked  her  teacher  at  the  Perkins 
Institute.  The  Globe,  in  turn,  has  re- 
ferred them  toseverai  of  the  most  eminent 
theologians,  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton.  Rabbi 
Solomon  Scliindler,  Rev.  Dr.  James  I.  lal- 
bot.  Bishop  Brooks,  President  Warren  ot 
Boston  University,  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner.  Rev. 
G.  A.  Gordon.  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas  and  Key. 
R.  R.  Meredith  will  answer  little  Helen  s 
questions  in  The  Globe  tomorrow.      . 

This  will  form  a  remarkable  collection  of 
thoughts,  briefly  expressed,  from  leading 
divines  of  many  creeds  on  the  greatest  topic 
of  all  time. 


Half-a-Dozen  Boston  preachers  have  arrlt- 
ten  answers  to  the  questions  asked  of  Bishop 
Brooks  by  Helen  Keller  concerning  the  soul 
and  immortality,  all  in  a  Globe  symposium. 
These  answers  are  supposed  to  be  suited  to 
childish  comprehension.  In  one  direction,  cer- 
tainly, they  will  be  of  service,  since  they  fur- 
nish food  for  the  thought  of  the  masses  on 
those  topics.  That  three  or  four  columns  of 
discussion  of  this  sort  appear  in  a  morning  pa- 
per read  by  the  hurryiue  working  thousands  is 
an  indication  of  the  deepest  tendency  of  our 
times,  with  all  its  superficial  sensationalism. 


i0si0tt  §ailg  (falaht 


MONDAY,  JAN.  18,  1892. 


"WHERE  IS  GOD  ?" 


"How  do  we  Know  that 
th  Soul  Exists?" 


Latest  Answers  Given  to  These 
World-Old  Questions. 


They  Were  Propounded  by 
Helen  Keller, 


And  Eminent  Divines  Try  to 
Answer  Them. 


A  Most  Interesting   Stndy  In 
Comparative  Theology. 


Those  world-old  and  yet  ever  new  ques- 
tions of  man's  origin  and  destiny,  of  the 
whence,  the  whither  and  the  why  that  are 
propounded  bv  every  child  always  have  a 
Strange  fascination  about  them,  even  for 
those  whose  lives  are  wholly  wrapped  up  in 
material  and  mundane  affairs. 

They  never  lose  their  Interest,  possibly 
because  they  have  never  been  perfectly 
answered  to  every  one's  satisfaction,  and 
because  most  men  dumbly  (eel  that  life  is 
one  elongated  interrogation  point. 

Hence  every  attempt  to  answer  them 
awakens  our  curiosity  and  interest. 

Little  Helen  Keller,  that  wonderful  deaf 
and  blind  genius  In  the  Perkins  Institution, 
has  asked  over  and  over  again  those  ques- 
tions about  God  and  soul  and  immortality 
which  perplex  the  wisest  heads  and  the  big- 
gest hearts.  That  suggested  to  The  Globe 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  extremely  inter- 
esting to  learn  how  theologians  of  various 
schools  of  thought  and  habits  of  mind 
would  answer  those  questions.  The  follow- 
ing circular  was  therefore  sent  to  several 
leading  divines  and  others: 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Instltntion  and 
Ilasaachusetts  School  lor  the  Blind,  Miss  Sullivan, 
the  teacher  of  Helen  Keller,  who  is  blind  and  deaf, 
says  her  little  pupil  often  pnte  very  difficult  ques- 
tions concerning  life,  death,  God,  soul,  Immortality, 
Bin  and  pain.    Some  of  her  Inquiries  are : 

Who  made  God? 

Where  Is  God? 

What  did  God  make  the  universe  out  of? 

What  is  a  soul? 

How  do  we  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  soul? 

If  God  is  love,  why  does  He  permit  sin  and  suffer- 
ing? 

If  Gcd  made  all  things,  did  He  not  also  make  the 
evil  in  the  world? 

Why  do  the  people  say  the  Jews  were  wicked, 
when  they  did  not  kuow  any  better? 

Could  God  not  have  made  a  world  without  sin 
and  suffering?  and  if  He  could  have  done  this,  is  He 
not  to  blame  for  not  doing  it? 

Would  you  uot  have  the  kindness  to  tell  The 
Globe  readers,  briefly,  how  you  would  answer  any 
one  or  all  of  these  questions  if  they  were  put  to 
you  sincerely  by  a  child? 

Miss  Sullivan  also  says  that  she  told  Helen  not  to 
think  of  God  as  a  person,  but  as  the  life  of  every- 
Ibing,  farther,  that  Helen  "has  not  yet  been  al- 
lowed to  read  the  Bible,  because  I  do  not  6ee  how 
she  can  do  so  at  present  without  giving  her  a  very 
erroneous  conception  of  the  attributes  of  God,"  and 
that  Helen  "Is  allying  negation  of  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity." 

Do  you  approve  of  teaching  children  that  God  is 
not  a  personal  being?  Do  yon  think  the  Bible,  nnder 
any  circumstances,  can  fi.ve  us  false  conceptions  of 
God's  attributes?  And  what  oecomes  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  if  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  Is  dis- 
proved? 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  one  or  two  re- 
plies tiiat  were  received  it  may  be  said  that 
The  Globe  had  not  the  remotes"  intention 
of  provoking  answers  that  would  in  any 
way  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  Helen's 
very  excellent  leacher.  Miss  Sullivan.  She 
is  well  qualified  to  defeul  i:erselt  against 
auv  reflections  upon  her  theological  views. 

Here  are  some  of  the  replies  that  have 
been  received  to  the  circular.  As  Rev. 
Joseph  Cook  says,  in  a  private  note,  the 
"topics  are  the  most  difficult  ones  in  phil- 
osophy and  theology."  and  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising tliat  the  answers  are  so  widely  dif- 
ferent. They  will  amply  repay  careful  pe- 
rusal and  comparison. 

Iter.   Edward  A.  Horton. 

You  have  submitted  the  following  ques- 
ti  sns.  suggested  by  Helen  Keller's  experi- 
ence, and  I  reply  somewhat  hastily,  owing 
to  my  engrossments.  Questions  from  a  child, 
and  to  be  answered  on  the  level  of  the 
child's  mind. 

•Who  made  God?"  That  is  out  of  reach. 
We  must  begin  somewhere ;  we  begin  with 
life :  the  all-life  we  call  God. 


/«£/ 


/£& 


"Where  is  God?"  Everywhere;  just  like 
air,  only  deeper  and  wider. 

"What  did  God  make  the  universe  out 
of?"  Thought.  The  great  world  and  all  in 
it  are  thoughts  out  of  the  Great  Thought  of 
love  and  lite. 

"What  is  a  soul  ?"  Something  that  thinks 
and  feels  and  hopes  and  loves.  It  lives  in 
the  house  called  a  body,  only  this  body  fits 
it  like  a  song  to  an  idea,  or  a  word  to  a 
thought. 

"How  do  we  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  soul?"  Because  we  know  our  friends 
by  what  that  spirit  says  and  does,  which  is 
behind  and  in  the  eye,  or  the  tongue,  or  the 
hand.    We  see  a  soul  by  what  it  manifests. 

"If  God  is  love  why  does  He  permit  sin 
and  suffering?"  We  believe  that  sin  and 
Buffering,  rightly  understood  and  used,  lead 
to  the  making  of  character,  as  tire  brings 
out  the  gold. 

"If  God  made  all  tilings,  did  he  not  also 
make  the  evil  in  the  world?"  1  should 
answer  to  this,  as  I  do  to  many  such  deep 
metaphysical  questions  from  children— You 
must  not  expect  to  understand  everything 
in  theology  at  the  age  of  10  or  15.  any  more 
than  you  do  to  grasp  all  of  mathe- 
matics or  science  at  that  undeveloped 
period  of  education.  As  time  rolls 
on  you  will  acquire  a  theory,  or  philosophy 
of  life,  and  in  it  will  be  some  explanation, 
good  or  bad,  of  the  problem  of  evil.  Agreat 
poet  (Browning)  believed  that  evil  was  good 
in  the  making.  In  one  sense  God  did  not 
make  evil,  but  what  we  call  evil  is  the 
result  of  the  working  out  of  character- 
forces,  leading  up  through  the  struggles  to 
perfected  will.  But  I  should  advise  a  child 
to  postpone  the  philosophy  of  this  ages-long 
matter  to  later  years,  and  to  attend  to 
the  cultivation  of  a  keen  conscience  and  a 
strong  moral  sense,  all  of  which  would 
finally  help  the  intellectual  solution. 

"Why  do  people  say  that  the  Jews  were 
■wicked  when  they  did  not  know  any  bet- 
ter?" The  real  argument  is  that  the  people 
of  that  day  did  have  light  enough  to  know 
that  they  were  killing  a  true  prophet,  iust 
as  they  knew  enough  in  the  days  when 
leaders  were  destroyed  before  Jesus,  to  do 
better. 

"Could  God  not  have  made  a  world  with- 
out sin  and  suffering?  And  if  He  could 
have  done  this,  is  He  not  to  blame  for  not 
doing  it':'"  Even  granting  that  God  could 
have  made  a  world  different,  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  is  wrong  as  it  is.  or  that  a  dif- 
ferent kind  would  better  serve  our  best  ends 
or  His  purposes.  We  simply  do  not  know. 
Man  is  a  child,  and  goes  by  leadings. 

There  are  also  the  following  questions: 

"(1)  Do  you  approve  of  teaching  children 
that  God  is  not  a  personal  being?  (2)  Do 
you  think  the  Bible,  under  any  circum- 
stances, can  give  us  false  conceptions  of 
God's  attributes?  (3)  And  what  becomes  of 
the  Christian  religion  if  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity  is  disproved  ?" 

1.  I  practice  teaching  both  the  imperson- 
ality and  personality  of  God.  In  other 
words,  He  is  a  spirit.  He  is  spirit,  yet  with 
attributes  that  make  him  personally  related 
to  us. 

2.  Not  the  Bible  as  a  whole ;  but  a  ohild, 
taking  parts,  can  easily  get  wrong  ideas 
about  Deity.  One  of  the  simplest  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  difficult  books  to  read  is  the 
Bible.  It  depends  on  the  parts,  and  the 
view  we  take  of  the  whole. 

3.  If  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  as 
taught  by  Calvinism  goes  out,  then  the 
Christian  religion  becomes  more  truthful, 
more  powerful,  more  Christ-like.  Jesus 
never  taught  total  depravity;  disordered 
brains  and  materialistic  minds  have  inoc- 
ulated the  system  of  Christian  belief  with 
that  poisonous  dogma. 

In  as  brief  compass  as  possible  I  have  an- 
swered your  questions.  They  are  so  pro- 
found as  to  make  one  shrink  from  treating 
them  in  this  off-hand  way.  The  handling 
of  the  child-mind  is  a  delicate,  interesting 
process.  The  great  needs  are  two;  yes, 
three. 

1.  To  maintain  a  sympathy  with  the  child 
In  its  questionings,  and  gain  its  confidence. 

2.  To  till  in  and  round  out  the  answers  by 
illustrations  and  poetic  truth,  and  con- 
stantly escape  the  hard-and-fa9t  chop  logi" 
method,  which,  for  a  child,  is  sure  to  result 
in  intellectual  death. 

3.  To  show  in  kindly  ways  that  one  step 
at  a  time  is  all  he  or  she  can  take.  It  is  a 
matter  of  exploration,  and  the  voyage  takes 
tt£ie.   It  Is  a  matter  of  experience  as  well 

as  Increased  thinking  power,  and  so  long  as 
no  error  is  taught  the  part  truth  will  event- 
ually lead  to  the  larger  truth. 

Edward  A.  Horton. 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook. 

The  case  of  the  poor  blind  and  deaf  girl, 
Helen  Keller,  of  whom  you  write,  is  so  pa- 
thetic and  her  questions  so  typical  of  those 
asked  everywhere  in  early  stages  of  educa- 
tion that  I  have  found  by  effort  just  one 
hodr  in  which  to  write  these  replies. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  following 
briet  answers,  which  correspond  with  the 
numerals  given  above,  are  to  be  accom- 
panied with  copious  and  reiterated  illustra 
tions  adapted  to  the  mind  of  a  child. 

1.  Who  made  God?  No  one.  He  always 
existed.  Who  made  space?  No  one.  It 
always  existed.  Who  made  time?  No  one, 
It  always  existed.  Space  and  time  are  self- 
revelations  of  God.  They  are  self-existent. 
So  is  He. 

Not  all  that  exists  requires  a  cause,  but 
only  all  that  begins  to  exist.  Space  and 
time  never  began  to  exist.  It  is  actually 
impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  imagine 


a  beginning  or  end  for  space  or  time. 

This  is  a  very  curious  but  incontrovert- 
ible   facti     Of   anything    that    has    been  I 
created,  we  can  imagine  that  it  might  not  ! 
have  been  created,  and  so  might  not  be  m  | 
existence;  hut  we  cannot  even  imagine  the 
non-existence  of  space  or  time.    They  were 
not  created!.    They  reveal  the  self-existent, 
eternal  uncreated  power,  which  was  and  is  ! 
and  is  to  be*,  an-i  which  we  call  God. 

All  the  strictly  necessary  and  self-evident 
truths  are  revelations  of  theself-existentand 
eternal  being,  without  beginning  or  end  of 
existence,  and  of  whom  the  Scriptures  teach  | 
that  He  inhabiteth  eternity. 

2.  Where  is  God?  Everywhere.  A  nat-  I 
ural  law  without  God  behind  It  is  no  more 
than  a  glove  without  a  hand  in  it.  He  is 
omnipresent  in  all  reality.  St.  Augustine 
said:  "The  will  of  God  Is  the  nature  of 
things."    It  is  He. 

3.  What  did  God  make  the  universe  out 
of?  His  own  will.  His  will  brought  into 
existence  and  sustains  in  existence  both 
matter  and  mind.    God  is  behind   all   the 

I  forces  of  matter  as  well  as  all  thoseof  mind. 
But  matter  He  has  not  endowed  with  fres- 
|  domof  choice.and  mind  He  has  so  endowed, 
I  so  that  He  is  not  the  author  of  sin.  in  the 
|  sense  of  evil  choice. 

4.  What  is  the  soul?  Intelligence,  emo- 
i  tion,  conscience  and  free  will  combined  in 
1  a  single   personality.     The    soul   may  or 

may  not  be  connected  with  a  physical 
body.  The  scriptures  teach  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  body.  As  the  soul  lives  in  the 
physical  body  here,  so  it  lives  in  the  spir- 
ltal  body  in  another  life. 

5.  How  do  we  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  sonl?  By  direct  self-conscious- 
ness. How  do  we  know  that  we  have  intel- 
ligence, emotion,  conscience,  free  will?  By 
using  these  powers  we  know  that  we  have 
them. 

6.  If  God  is  love  why  does  He  permit  sin 
and  suffering?  Here  are  two  questions  in 
one.  Suffering  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
sin.  It  is  no  great  mystery  that  suffering  is 
permitted  to  exist.  It  is  a  most  important 
means  of  education  of  the  soul  for  both  this 
life  and  for  thenext. 

As  to  the  reasons  why  a  perfect  being  has 
permitted  sin,  it  is  to  be  said  that  we  have 
good  grounds  for  believing  that  God  is  in- 
finitely wise,  powerful  and  holy.  He  has 
permitted  sin.  Why?  Because  he  could 
not  have  prevented  it  wisely.  How  do  we 
know  this?  Because  He  has  not  pre- 
vented it. 

7.  If  God  made  all  things,  did  He  not  also 
make  the  evil  in  the  world?  Here  are 
again  two  questions  in  one,  for  evil  may 
mean  either  suffering  or  sin.  God  allows 
suffering  as  a  means  of  educating  souls. 
Sometimes,  too,  suffering  is  a  penalty,  and 
so  reveals  the  Divine  justice.  But  God  is 
never  tie  author  of  sin.  Man  universally 
blames  himself  for  his  own  evil  choices. 
All  sin,  in  the  strict  sense,  is  evil  choice. 
Sin  originates  in  man's  abuse  of  the  gift  of 
free  will. 

8.  Why  do  the  people  say  that  the  Jews 
were  wicked,  when  they  did  not  know  any 
better?  They  did  know  better.  Nothing 
can  constitute  wickedness  but  evil  choice, 
that  is.  sin  against  light 

3.  Could  not  God  have  made  a  world 
without  sin  and  suffering?    Yes. 

10.  And  if  He  could  have  done  this,  is  He 
not  to  blame  for  not  doing  it?  No,  for,  as 
shown  in  the  reply  to  question  6,  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  could  not  have 
prevented  sin  and  suffering  wisely. 

11.  Do  you  approve  of  teaching  children 
that  God  is  not  a  personal  being?  Most  de- 
cidedly not. 

12.  Do  you  think  that  the  Bible,  under 
any  circumstances,  can  give  us  false  con- 
ceptions of  God's  attributes?  Never,  when 
used  as  a  whole  and  allowed  to  explain  it- 
self by  itself. 

i  13.  What  becomes  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion if  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is 
disproved?  This  doctrine  is  almost  uni- 
versally misunderstood.  Total  depravity 
does  not  mean  total  corruption.  Total  de- 
pravity means  that  state  of  the  soul  in 
which  the  will  refuses  to  obey  the  con- 
science in  all  things.  Every  soul  is  m  that 
state  previous  to  what  the  Scriptures  call 
regeneration.  This  is  a  fact  of  universal 
human  experience. 

Total  corruption,  on'the  contrary,  would 
be  that  state  of  soul  mv  which  the  will  re- 
fuses to  obey  the  conscience  in  anything 
and  deliberately  chooses  evjl  in  everything. 

This  latter  is  what  total  depravity  is  often 
supposed  to  mean,  as  a  technical  term  in 
theology,  but  is  what  it  does  not  mean.  A 
watch,  as  even  a  child  can  see,  may  be 
made  of  gold  or  silver,  and  woudrously  con- 
structed, and  yet  not  keep  time.  A  watch 
that  will  not  keep  time  is  totally  depraved 
as  a  watch,  although  it  may  be  made  of 
silver  or  gold. 

The  soul  before  regeneration  is  such  a 
watch.  '  Total  depravity  does  not  mean  that 
the  soul  is  not  made  of  precious  materials 
and  wondrously  constructed,  but  that  its 
powers  before  regeneration  are  really  not 
so  harmonized  with  each  other  as  to  cause 
the  will  in  all  things  to  obey  the  conscience 
gladly,  affectionately  and  irreversibly. 

Joseph  Cook. 
TCabtoi  Sotemon  Scliintiler.  .- 

Your  letter  of  Jan.  11  is  before  me,  but  if 
it  were  as  easy  for  me  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  you  desire  to  be  answered  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  The  Globe  as 
it  seems  to  have  been  to  you  to  put  them,  I 
i  would  go  at  the  work  with  less  hesitation 
I  and  with  less  diffidence  than  I  do. 
I     Let  me,  first  of  all,  state  to  you  that,  as 
life  is  too  short,  to  read  everything,  or  to  be 
interested  in  everything  that  occurs.  I  have 
neither  read  the  report  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution, to  which  you  refer,  nor  have  1 


heard  before  of  Helen  Keller,  or  of  her  ad- 
mirable teacher.  Miss  Sullivan. 

It  seems  to  me  impossible  that  a  child 
lacking  two  principal  senses,  the  sense  of 
sight  and  of  hearing,  could  ask  the  ques- 
tions such  as  you  speak  of  in  your  letter,  un- 
less conceptions  of  the  objects  referred  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  child's  mind 
through  the  teacher  by  way  of  the  sense  of 
feeling. 

It  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  speak  to 
children  who  are  in  possession  of  all  their 
senses  of  such  abstract  conceptions  as  are 
God  or  the  soul  or  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
finally  of  sin.  It  is  moreover  easy  on  the 
part  of  a  teacher  to  demand  that  a  child 
should  not  think  of  God  as  a  person,  but  as 
the  life  of  everything,  while  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult for  a  mind  not  tra  ned  in  abstract 
thinking  to  form  such  a  thought.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  many  grown  up  people, 
with  a  matured  mind,  can  indeed  think  of 
God  as  the  life  of  everything,  and  do  not 
attach  any  personality  to  him? 

You  ask  me  how  I  would  answer  such 
questions  if  they  were  put  to  me  sincerely 
by  a  child?  I  can  only  answer  that  no 
child  would  ask  such  questions  without 
provocation,  without  having  previously 
heard  people  talk  about  such  matters,  but 
if  it  should  happen,  I  would  simply  tell 
him  that  he  must  wait  a  little  while  until 
he  would  be  better  ahle  to  understand  the 
subject. 

I  have  never  believed  that  it  was  wise  or 
just  to  answer  such  questions  (merely  for 
the  sake  of  answering  them,  and  getting  rid 
of  the  questioner),  'either  by  an  outright 
falsehood,  or  by  explanation  which  we  our- 
selves would  not  understand  if  it  comes  to 
',  the  test. 

I  have  always  considered  it  unwise  and 
|  unjust  to  fill  the  imagination  of  the  child 
I  with  fabulous  stories  and  misconceptions, 
!  which  in  after  life  he  will  have  to  tear  up 
[  by  the  root.if  he  Is  not  to  remain  biassed  and 
I  prejudiced  in  his  religious  views. 

The  child  is  too  much  suggestible  as  that, 
i  like  a  person  in  the  hypnotic  state,  he  would 
]  not  accept  untruth  for  truth  and  stick  to  u. 
The  least  we  can   do  is  to  allow  the  mind 
!  to  mature  before  we  approach  it  with  our 
individual   notions   of   theology.    Sabbath 
schools  should  restrict  themselves  merely 
to  the  teaching  of  ethics,  to  impressing  the 
young  with  the  duty  and  obligation  which 
human  society  expects  of  them  to  fulfil. 
It  shows  that  Miss  Sullivan  is  not  only  a 
I  fair-minded  woman,  but  that  she  keeps  her- 
self abreast  with  time,  when  she  objects  to 
,  giving   the   Bible   into   the   hands  of   her 
pupil.    The   Bible  is  no  book  for  children, 
and  Miss  Sullivan  is  right  when  she  fears 
that  it  would  give  to  them  erroneous  con- 
ceptions of  the  attributes  of  God. 

As  the  Bible  was  written  at  an  age  when 
humanity  Was  still  younger  than  it  is  now, 
and  by  persons  who,  though  they  were  sin- 
cere, had  but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  universe  or  of  its  forces,  it  rep- 
resents God  in  a  human-like  form,  and 
ascribes  moral  qualities  to  him  which  a 
higher  civilization  has  entirely  outgrown. 

To  come  to  your  last  question :  W  hat  will 
become  of  the  Christian  religion  if  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  disproved?  I 
can  answer  onlv  that  as  far  as  I  know  it  will 
collapse,  and  that  it  has  collapsed  already 
in  all  those  many  persons  who,  though  nom- 
inally Christians,  have  given  up  the  belief  in 
hereditary  sin  and  the  consequent  neces- 
sity of  vicarious  atonement,  or  of  those  who 
have  ceased  to  see  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
more  than  a  good  and  noble  man. 

But  humanity  will  experience  little  barm 
from  that,  as  little  as  from  the  collapse  of 
that  kind  of  Judaism  which  stands  and  falls 
with  the  belief  that  the  Jews  are  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  and  must  keep  themselves 
on  that  account  secluded  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Such  collapses  tend  merely  to 
allow  a  much  loftier  structure  of  religion  to 
rise  from  the  ruins. 

Solomon  Schtndlkr. 

Kev.  A.  -4..  Miner. 

Though  I  have  not  examined  the  report 
of  Miss  Sullivan,  of  which  you  speak,  I 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request  touch- 
ing the  little  blind  and  deaf  giri's,  Helen 
Keller's,  questions: 

"Who  made  God?"  Nobody.  Something 
must  have  always  existed.  That  something 
must  have  had  a  bility  to  produce  such  other 
things  as  exist:  since  in  general  these  things 
ore  not  sentient  and  have  no  power  to  pro- 
duce themselves. 

"Where  is  God?"  There  is  no  place  where 
he  is  not. 

"What  did  God  make  the  universe  out 
of?"  Out  of  his  own  infinite  fulness.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  matter  and  spirit. 

"What  is  a  soul?"  It  is  something  that 
can  ask  questions.  It  is  a  creation  in  the 
image  or  1  ken^ss  of  God. 

"How  do  we  know  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  the  soul?"  We  know  by  the  ques- 
tions it  asks.  Having  souls,  jve  know  their 
workings,  each  his  own. 

"It  God  is  love,  why  does  he  permit  sin 
and  suffering?"  Because  sin  and  suffering 
are  means  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  ends  of  love. 

"If  God  made  all  things,  did  he  not  also 
make  the  evil  in  the  world?"  He  made  the 
conditions  out  of  which  evil  springs,  and 
overrules  that  evil  for  good. 

"Why  do  people  say  that  the  Jews  were 

wicked,   when    they   did   not    know   any 

l  better?"    They  were  not  wicked  because  of 

!  anything  they   did    through   unavoidable 

i  ignorance. 

"Could  not  God  have  made  a  world  with- 
out sin  and  suffering?  and.  if  He  could 
I  have  done  this,  is  He  not  to  blame  for  not 


doing  it?"  Hd  probably  could  have  mado 
such  a  world,  bnt  He  is  not  to  blame  for  not 
doing  it.  because  He  has  done  better. 

Miss  Sullivan's  instructions  to  Helen, 
though  doubtless  wisely  intended,  appear 
to  be  very  defective.  "God  may  be  the  life 
of  everything."  the  Life  of  all  life  and  yet 
not  be  compassed  by  thatlife—  notswallowed 
up  In  it.  He  may  still  exist  above  and  be- 
yond it  all.  Nor  does  this  touch  the  ques- 
1  tion  of  His  personality,  a  matter  quite  dis- 
tinct from  bodily  form.  Bodily  form  God 
has  not.  unless  all  nature  be  that  form  ;  per- 
sonality that  wills  and  acts  and  rules  He 
has. 

Helen  is  probably  no  more  "a  living  nega- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity" 
than  is  every  other  child. 
_But  you  ask,  "What  becomes  of  the 
Christian  religion  if  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity is  disproved?" 

It  remains  undisturbed.  The  Christian 
religion  was  not  born  of  total  depravity, 
although  some  forms  of  it  might  seem  to  be. 
It  is  not  developed  from  that  doctrine;  is  in 
no  wise  dependent  upon  it. 

Again,  you  ask,  "Do  you  think  the  Bible, 
under  any  circumstances,  can  give  us  false 
conceptions  of  God's  attributes?" 

Undoubtedly,  wrongly  interpreted,  as  it 
often  Is;  rightly  interpreted,  never. 

A.  A-  Miner.  ) 
Editor  Waahbiirn  of  the  InvestiL-ator.  I 
In  reply  to  yonr  request,  permit  me  to  say 
that  I  should  tell  a  child,  who  asked  me 
questions  such  as  you  submit,  the  truth;  i 
that  is,  1  should  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  j 
my  ignorance  even  to  a  child. 

In  regard  to  the  word  God,  used  as  repre- 
senting a  person,  I  know  of  no  being  to 
whom  it  can  be  applied.  What  a  person, 
whom  we  know  no  hing  about,  has  done, 
could  do  or  should  de.  I  am  unable  to  say. 

If  the  world  was  maae  by  God,  and  He 
could  have  made  it  without  sin  and  suffer- 
ing. 1  think  He  should  have  done  so,  and 
not  to  have  done  so  is  to  be  guiltvofun- 
kindness  and  cruelty  to  His  creatures. 

But  it  seems  profitless  tome  to  discuss 
what  God  ought  to  have  done  when  wo  do 
not  know  that  there  is  a  God. 

I  do  not  approve  of  teaching  children 
anything  about  God  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Ishould  not  know  what  to  teach.  It  is 
easy  to  use  the  word  God  to  cover  our  ig- 
norance, but  I  do  not  regard  it  as  either 
honest  or  manly  to  do  so.  ' 

I  prefer  truth  to  falsehood,  and  believe 
that  the  truth  should  be  told  no  matter 
what  falls  before  it 

I  look  upon  the  Bible  as  the  work  of  men 
who  knew  no  more  than  men  know  today. 
They  wrote  wtiat  they  thought,  what  they 
believed  about  God,  but  if  there  were  any- 
where in  the  universe  a  being  who  cor- 
responded to  the  God  of  the  Bible  I  should 
consider  it  the  highest  duty  of  man  to  blot 
out  all  record  of  his  doings  from  human 
literature. 

If  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  dis- 
proved the  office  of  Christ  is  abolished  and 
the  Christian  religion  takes  its  place  among 
the  superstitions  of  the  world. 

,  L.  K.  Washburn. 

President  Warren  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 
As  to  Miss  Keller's  questions,  as  reported, 
they  are  in  no  respect  peculiar.  Every 
child  asks  just  such  questions  the  moment 
it  comes  to  know  what  sin  is,  and  what  love 
is,  and  from  what  source  we  derive  our  be- 
ing. Moreover,  if  those  to  whom  Provi- 
dence has  given  the  sacred  charge  of  her  in- 
struction will  faithfully  and  Christianly 
answer  them  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  adult 
pupil  will  be  as  little  inclined  to  claim  for 
herself  sinlessness  as  was  her  predecessor 
in  misfortune  aud  in  blessing,  Laura  Bridge- 
man.  W.  F.  Warren. 
Rev.  R.  R.  Meredith. 
Miss  Sullivan  seems  to  be  impressed  and 
astonished  at  the  questions  put  by  her  pupil, 
as  if  it  were  unusual  for  children  to  ask 
such. 

She  cannot  have  had  very  close  contact 
with  the  little  ones,  or  she  would  know  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  Just  such  questions  are 
asked  by  them  constantly.  They  seem  to 
spring  up  naturally  in  the  mind  just  awak- 
ing to  the  realities  of  life. 

Thousands  of  children  are  putting  them 
every  day,  and  they  are  being  answered  by 
intelligent  Christian  mothers  and  teachers 
in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  light  and  satis- 
faction to  the  minds  of  the  little  inquirers 
and  beget  a  sense  of  reverence  for,  and  lov- 
ing trust  in.  our  Heavenly  Father. 

In  the  interest  of  little  Helen  Keller,  I 
would  advise  her  teacher  to  take  a  few  les- 
sons from  some  wise  Christian  mother. 
However  competent  Miss  Sullivan  may  be 
to  conduct  the  other  branches  of  her  pupil's 
education  aud  development  her  own  state- 
ments show  that  she  is  utterly  incompetent 
to  be  her  spiritual  guide. 

You  ask  if  1  "approve  of  teaching  children 
that  God  is  not  a  personal  being.''    »<<"» 


certainly  not. 


Most 


If  Miss  Sullivan  does  jjoi  believe  in  a  per- 
sonal God  she  must,  aw  course,  be  true  to 
herself,  and,  if  she  teach  anything  on  the 
subject,  teach  what  she  believes.  But  it  is 
extremely  unfortunate  for  little  Helen  Kel- 
ler. 

If  the  teacher  does  believe  in  a.  personal 
Father,  then  wisdom  and  frankness  alike  ! 
demand  that  she  give  the  truth  to  her  pupil. 
There  is  no  fact  more  fundamental,  oom-  ' 
prehensive  and  comforting  than  the  fact  of 
God's  Fatherhood,  and  there  is  none  more 
readily  grasped  by  the  mind  of  a  child. 
Mary  Keller  has  an   indefeasible  and  most  '• 


solemn  right  to  be  taught  it. 

You  ask  if,  in  my  judgment,  "the  Biblo, 
uuder  any  circumstances,  can  give  us  false 
conccot.ons  of  God's  attributes."  Beyond 
question  it  can.  Robert  Ingersoll  can  make 
it  ilo  just,  that  tiling  every   time,  he  lee 

There  are  portions  of  the  Bitde  which, 
standing  alone,  would  give  a  child  "a  very 
erroneous  conception  of  the  attributes  of 
God." 

But  when  Miss  Sullivan  puts  into  a  report 
to  be  printed  and  scattered  broadcast  the 
statement  that  her  pupil  "lias  not  yet  been 
allowed  to  read  the  Bible,  because  1  do  not 
see  how  she  can  do  so  at  present  without 
giving  her  a  very  erroneous  conception  of 
the  attributes  of  God."  she  utters,  perhaps 
without  intending  it,  a  gross  libel  on  the 
precious  book  that  is  teaching  miUit 
little  children  in  the  homes  of  our  land 
higher  views  of  God,  and  betrays  an  in- 
capacity lor  imparting  spiritual  instruction 
that  is  simply  amazing. 

1  undertake  to  say  that  if  Helen  Keller 
read  the  gospels  she  will  fall  in  love  with 
t.ie  Christ  they  reveal,  accept  H  m  as  her 
Saviour,  teacher  and  example,  and  will  find 
unspeakable  peace  and  gladness  in  Him. 
And  when  she  hears  Him  say  at  the  last. 
"He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the 
Father,"  she  will  have  no  "erroneous  con- 
ception of  the  attributes  of  God." 

Finally,  you  ask,  "What  becomes  of  the 
Christian  religion  if  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  is  disproved?"  The  Christian  re- 
ligion does  not  depend  on  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity.  If  it  did,  Miss  Sullivan's 
statement,  would  not  disprove  it. 

When  she  says  "Helen  is  a  living  nega- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,"  it 
means  nothing  more  than  that  Helen  is  a 
good  child.  Of  that  I  have  no  doubt.  I  be- 
lieve Heleu  belongs  to  Christ,  and  has  every 
moment  since  she  was  born.  11  she  were  to 
die  her  happy  spirit  would  go  to  heaven, 
and  if  she  live,  ana  is  not  perverted,  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  may  not  grow  up  into 
Christ,  her  living  Head  in  all  things. 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  to  this 
most  interesting  case  before.  X  think  Miss 
Sullivan  had  her  httle  pupil  down  this  way 
(Brooklyn)  last  autumn.  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  a  slight  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  make  a  sort  of  theological  use. 
so  to  speak,  of  her  pupil.  I  hope  T  am  mis- 
taken, font  would  be  an  awful  outrage  on 
Helen  Keller.  R.  R.  Meredith. 

Itev,  Reuen  Thomas. 

The  questions  you  send  to  me  as  asked 
her  teacher  by  Helen  Keller  are  such  as 
constantly  spring  up  in  the  minds  of 
thoughtful  children.  They  prove  the  intui- 
tiveness  of  what  we  call  "religious"  feelings 
and  ideas.  The  answers  to  be  given  to 
these  questions  will  be  modified  in  each 
case.  The  individuality  of  the  child  must 
be  tatten  into  account.  While  in  substance 
the  answers  would  be  the  same,  in  form 
they  would  be  different. 

It  isnot  surprising-  that  a  child  should  ask 
"Who  made  God?"  because  we  ourselves, 
being  effects  first  and  causes  only  seconda- 
rily, the  very  constitution  we  have  bears  in 
it  constructively  the  idea  that  ^11  bein-r,  is 
createa  and  produced.  I  don't  see  how  it 
can  be  otherwise. 

I  should  be  i:  clined  to  say  to  an  intelli. 
gent  child  that  the  very  idea  of  God  is  a 
self-existent  being  not  dependent  on  others 
as  we  are.  and  leave  the  idea  in  the  mind  to 
do  its  work  at  the  proper  time. 

As  to  the  other  questions  asked,  "Where 
is  God?"  "What  did  God  make  the  universe 
out  of?"  Ishould  require  to  use  Scriptural 
language  because  I  believe  it  to  correspond 
most  accurately  to  our  ability  of  apprehend- 
ing the  truth  of  things.  "The  things  which 
we  see  were  not  made  of  things  which  do 
appear."    (He'o.  xi.,  3.) 

1  think  that  is  a  good  answer.  A  child 
can  be  made  to  understand  that  all  knowl- 
edge is  not  obtainable  in  our  present  condi- 
tion. There  is  sufficient  given  us  for  the 
necessary  uses  of  life,  but  inevitably  much 
remains. 

As  to  where  God  is?  The  idea  of  "place" 
belongs  to  our  present  local  limitations  and 
arises  out  of  them.  Ishould  be  inclined  to 
say  to  a  child  that  God  is  at  the  centre  of 
all  things,  but  not  confined  to  that  centre, 
as  the  sun  is  at  the  centre  of  our  planetary 
system,  and  yet  in  every  flower  and  every 
bird  and  every  person— that  the  life  of  God 
is  diffused  everywhere  as  the  rays  of  light 
are  everywhere  diffused.  **  . 

As  to  the  question,  "What  M  a  soul?" 
Using  the  word  as  it  is  commonly'  used  (but 
I  think  incorrectly  used),  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  say:  The  soul  is  the  self.  The 
body  changes  every  day— but  something  re- 
mains and  tells  me  I  am  the  same  person  as 
a  man  that  I  was  as  a  hoy.  That  is  what  we 
call  'soul.' 

In  reply  to  the  question.  "If  Got  is  love, 
why  does  he  permit  sin  and  suffering?"  1 
should  have  to  get  mlo  the  mind  that  love 
seeks  to  create  the  highest  and  best  charac- 
ter in  us— that  it  is  riot  the  continual  indul- 
gence of  a  child— feeding  it  with  sweets 
and  candies,  and  *poilme  the  child.  I 
should  strive  to  show  that  man  is  free  to 
go  wrong,  not  a  machine— that  he  may  dis- 
obey God— and  be  foolish  and  rebellious— 
and  that  the  race  of  man  has  come  into  a 
condition  in  which  sin  and  suffering  are 
universal,  but  that  it  is  not  God's  order,  hut 
man's  disorder,  with  which  God  Is  at  war, 
and  which  eventually  (after  teaching  and 
disciplining  us)  will  be  overcome.  Sin  and 
suffering  belong  to  man  rather  than  God. 

I  should  distinctly  repudiate  the  idea  that 
God  was  not  in  eternal  antagonism  to  eviL 

My  judgment  is  that  Miss  Sullivan  errod 
in  telling  Helen  Keller  not  to  think  of  God 
as  a  "person."  Man's  own  personality  has 
to  be  accounted  for.  It  can  be  accounted 
for  only  on  the  ground  of   personality  In 
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\  God. 

I  am  also  of  opinion  that  to  keep  the  Bible 
away  irorn  such  an  intelligent  child  Is  to 
misunderstand   both  the  Bible  arid    human 

I  nature.  Lite  all  other  books  the  lilhle 
needs  to  be  taught  with  judgment  and  dU- 

1  crimination.  I  think  thatevcry  child  should 
be  familiarized,  first  of  all,  with  the  life  and 
character  of  Christ,  and    tor  the  most  i 

i  kept  to  that  until  it  has  produced  Its  unique 
influence  on  mind  and  heart. 

There  is  an  immenseamountof  unwisdom 
in  teaching  the  Bible.  But,  e^en  with  this 
recklessness,  I  have  vet  to  meet  with  any 
one  whose  mental  and  moral  nature  have 
not  been  aroused  into  healthy  action  by 
Bible  study. 

I  hardly  understand  the  question  "What 
becomes  of  the  Christian  religion  If  the  do<s-  ; 
trine  of  total  depravity  Is  disproved."  For 
myself,  I  have  never  held  or  oreached  the 
doctrine  ol  the  total  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture, lam  of  opinion  that  those  who  u»e 
the  words  mean  that  every  faculty  of  our 
nature  is  more  or  less  In  a  weakened, 
blinded  and  abnormal  condition  through 
the  universal  prevalence  of  inherited  ten- 
dencies to  evil,  which  position  I  hold  to  be 
true. 

The  normal  man  is  seen  in  Christ  The 
normal  man  Is  towards  God  a  child— to- 
wards man  a  brother.  So  far  as  he  is  not 
that,  lie  is  in  a  depraved  condition. 

To  answer  all  the  auestions  at  all  ade- 
quately would  require  far  more  space  than 
you  would  bo  willing  that  I  should  occupy, 
but  the  above  may  serve  to  give  you  some 
idea  of  my  own  position  in  regard  to  the 
general  question  which  this  case  brings 
before  the  community. 

Reuen  Thomas. 

Rev.  Coorcfl  A.  Gordon, 

The  questions  of  f  felon  Keller,  as  given 
in  the  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  are 
of  the  very  greatest  interest.  Every  right- 
minded  man  must  be  profoundly  thankful 
for  this  record  of  them.  Doubtless  they 
will  be  misunderstood  bv  partisans  and 
special  pleaders  in  all  camps,  orthodox  and 
heterodox.  It  is  quite  possible  for  ingenious 
minds  to  convert  them  into  evidence  tor  the 
truth  of  schemes  of  life  as  wide  apart  as 
atheism  and  ulatonism. 

They  will  bo  misunderstood  if  they  are 
used  as  evidence  for  any  closed  and  com- 
pleted system  of  thought,  if  they  are  looked 
at  and  interpreted  in  any  other  way  than  as 
facts. 

These  questions  are  a  witness  for  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sooi.  Imprisoned  as  it  is, 
and  working  in  the  dark,  and  deprived  of  so 
many  of  the  normal  means  of  self-stimulus 
and  self-maui  testation,  this  soul  of  Helen 
Keller  has  still  the  power  to  declare  its 
supremacy.  Without  eyes,  without  ears, 
without  voice,  with  no  sense  but  touch,  this 
soul  is  yet  alive  to  all  interests  that  concern 
humanity. 

Reduced  to  one  mode  of  expression,  and 
less  it  could  not  have  without  utter  exclu- 
sion from  all  possible  self-disclosure,  it  is 
yet  strong  enough  to  show  itself  in  power, 
concerned  in  the  problems  of  mankind, 
wrestling  with  them  in  the  n'eht  like  Jacdb 
with  the  divine  presence,  demanding  for 
the  sake  of  peace  some  solution  of  them. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  subliiner  assertion 
of  soul. 

As  to  the  auestions  themselves,  they  are 
not  for  any  single  mind  to  answer.  The 
final  answer  is  to  be  found  by  humanity  in 
the  whole  result  of  its  intellectual  exertion, 
in  the  whole  history  of  its  endeavor. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  questions 
that  occur  to  this  wonderful  child  occur  in 
a  degree  to  every  child.  They  are  in  her,  as 
in  all  children,  the  mark  of  hutnaniry.  tbe 
sign  of  rational  endowment,  the  prophecy, 
the  sorrow  and  the  dignity  of  tbe  life  of  the 
spirit. 

The  first  answer  to  them  lies  here.  They 
proclaim  the  questioner  an  heir  of  reason, 
au  inheritor  of  rational  struggle,  of  spiritual 
conflict  and  ultimately  of  peace. 

The  second  answer.  I  have  already  in- 
timated that  humanity  must  solve  human- 
ity's problems.  The  presence  ot  such 
questions  in  thechud  mind  indicates  fitress 
for  provisional  answers.  The  questions  w:ll 
assume  new  forms.  They  will  become 
more  intelligent  with  the  growth  of  power 
and  the  increase  of  experience.  With  each 
new  advance  in  the  form  of  the  question 
the  teacher  may  supply  from  history  re- 
flected in  his  own  informed  mind,  a  pro- 
visional answer  of  a  higher  character. 
When  the  question  assumes  its  final  form 
humanity,  through  its  representative 
thinkers,  will  be  ready  with  its  final 
answer. 

One  aspect  of  the  answer  for  the  day  is  to 
tell  this  wonderful  child  to  hold  fast  her 
confidence  in  the  soul.  No  one  ever  had 
better  reason  for  confidence.  Building 
upon  the  wonderful  spiritual  nature  with 
which  she  is  endowed,  reading  out  of  that 
the  character  and  purpose  ot  her  Maker, 
construing  the  true  relationship  of  men  to 
men  intiie  light  of  the  beautiful  friendships 
wit.  i  which  her  existence  has  been  blessed, 
bring  the  Bible  to  her  as  the  greatest  wit- 
ness in  all  history  for  the  supremacy  of 
sonl,  for  the  divine  purpose  and  perfection 
of  the  true  interpretation  of  human  life, 

Helen  Keller's  questions  are  still  the 
auestions  of  a  child.  The  tact  of  tbe  living 
teacher,  and  not  tiie  logic  of  the  profound 
philosopher,  will  give  her  the  best  answer. 

lam  not  aware  that  the  truth  of  tbe 
Christian  religion  depends  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  I  bope 
there  are  many  children  in  the  Christian 
homes  of  our  city  who  are  "livinsr  nega- 
tions" of  this  doctrine,  besides  this  child  of 
affliction  and  genius  in  the  Perkins  insti- 
tution. 
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Fh  e  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  rests 
not  upon  the  wickedness  of  man,  but  upon 
the  ,ove  of  God  and  his  claim  upon  the 
filial  trust  of  his  children. 

Miss  Sullivan  knows  infinitely  better 
than  I  how  best  to  approach  a  mind  such  as 
that  of  Helen  Keller.  I  venture  to  assert, 
however,  that  Helen  will  never  be  able  to 
understand  her  own  life  until  she  thinks  of 
herself  as  a  person  ;  nor  will  she  ever  be 
able  to  apprehend  the  Divine  Life,  except  as 
she  aypre. lends  that  life  as  the  Eternal  Per- 
sonal Love.  Geobgb  A.  Gordon. 


\\ 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1892. 


TO    HELEN     KELLER. 

[For  the   Transcript.} 
i    Sweet  singing  soul  whose  joyous  note 
As  high  as  heaven  reaches, 
No  dogma,  creed,  or  learned  school 
To  me  such  lesson  preaches. 

For,  love,  "that  something  in  the  heart," 
,   Is  ever  wisest  teacher, 
And  souls  that  know  that  "God  is  love" 
Can  need  no  higher  preacher. 

O  ears  so  dulled  to  outward  sense, 

O  lips  that  need  no  sealing. 
With  speech,  and  sight,  and  hearing,  oft 

We  miss  thy  deeper  feeling  1 

Dear  child !  shut  out  from  sin  and  wrongs 

Shut  in  with  all  the  graces, 
God  grant  that  only  visions  coma 

Of  sweet  and  pleasant  faces. 

_      ,  MJES.  M.M.  GUNNISON. 

Boxbury,  Mass. 


The  West  Virginia  Tablet 


Saturday,  Jan,  23;  1892. 


The  alleged  superhuman  achievements 
of  little  Miss  Helen   A.    Keller   naturally 
court   incredulity,    and  we  must  say  that  j 
on   this  score  we  are  a  doubting  Thomas.  : 
Words  of  wisdom   flow   out   of   her   wee 
mouth  relating  to  science,  philosophy  and  ' 
art  while  her  pen  gives  gems  of  t  literature 
;, faultless  as  to  punctuation   and   cpmposi- 
j  tion.     And   this  in  a   cbil'd   deaf,    dumb 
I  and  blind,  aged   not   more   than   eleven 
I  years.     Josef  Huffman,  who  drilled   the 
world  .with  inspiring  music  which  w;ould 
have  obtained  an' elder   mortal   undying- 
fame,    was   considered   a   genius   and  so 
called.     No  such   credit   is   claimed   for 
the  afflicted  child.  In  fact  she  is  paraded 
before   the   public   as   a  specimen  of  the 
success  of  one  method    of   educating   the 
deaf  and   dumb.     Hence  our   fears   that 
there  has  been  some   exaggeration   about  ; 
theTcase.     Dr.  Williams,  of  the  Hartford  | 
School,  has  expressed  an   opinion   favor- 
able tb  the  little  girl  and  consequently  to 
the  method  in  question,    but   the   article 
lacked    sufficient  argument   to  convince 
one    that  the   credit   of   the   wonderful 
development  rested  with  any  one  method1 
and  it  is   apparent   that  the   gentleman... 
was  not  trying  to  settle  that  matter.    We 
should  like  to  know   from   an   impartial 
source,  for  the  sake   of  truth,    the   early 
life  of  this   poor  child   in  full,    together 
with  the  degree  of  intellectual   develop- 
ment  in    her   family,    and   we   eaj'npstly 
hope  that  our  cold-blooded   arraignment 
is  weak,  for  far  be  it  from  a  Christian   to 
'  depreciate  merit  especially  in  the  helpless 
:ind    because   the   spectacle   of   a   thrice 
afflicted  little   soul   of  humanity   being,, 
under  the  greatest  difficulties,    won    over 
in  all  perfection  to  society  is  so  pathetic. 
Since    writing   the   above    article,    the 


Qoodson  Qaiqtte  has  come  out  with  a 
damaging  charge,  in  deadly  parallel  form, 
of  plagiarism  against  the  child  or  rather 
against  her  instructors  who  are  supposed, 
to  include  in  their  teaching  morals. 


Blind  Department. 


The  Mentor. 


Our  friends  must  excuse  the  frequent 
appearance  of  this  title  in  these  columns. 
The  Tablet  has  a  wide  circulation  in 
West  Virginia,  among  the  friends  of  the 
Blind,  that  is,  among  persons  who  are 
interested  in  some  one  who  .is  sightless. 
To  such  persons,  the  Mentor  has  a  mission 
which  nothing  .else  in  the  world  will  ac- 
complish, and  which,  if  unaccomplished, 
will  leave  the  dependent  blind  person,  its' 
a  less  favorable  condition  than  he  might 
enjoy,  if  his  friends  were  in  possession 
of  the  facts,  figures,  incentives,  .examples, 
!  and  inspirations  which  the  Mentor  faith; 
,  fully  distributes  monthly,  to  its  readers. 
j  We  press  the  matter  on  such  of  our  readers 
as  are  in  positions  of  influence  that  may 
affect  the  welfare  of  any  blind  persdn,  to 
subscribe  for  the  valuable  magazine, 
which  costs  only  one  dollar  per  year,  and 
may  be  had  by  writing  to  J.  W.  Sniilh, 
37  Avon  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  Bo  not 
forget  the  dollar  when  you  write. 

The  enlargement  of  the  periodical, 
which  was  promised  some  months  ago, 
has  been  made,  and  the  January  number 
comes  to  us  under  the  new  form,  to  be 
followed  by  nine  other  numbers  within 
the  year. 

This  number  is  replete  with  the  most 
useful  information,  and  much  of  it  is  in 
so  popular  a  fomr  that  it  would  make  fine 
reading  in  any  of  the  periodicals  in  the 
country. 

Dr.  P.  -Campbell  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College,  London,  has  a  long  and  able 
paper  on  the  education  of  the  Blind. 
Then  there  is  a  fine  article  on  the  baby- 
hood of  the  blind  child,  which  would 
bridge  many  a  dark  and  gloomy  chasm 
tan  the  course  of  the  training  of  every 
0|ie  who  is  blind  from  infancy.  It 
would  be  a  real  charity  to  the  parents 
of  such  children,  if  this  paper  could  be 
placed  iu  their  hands. 

But  the  paper  of  the  issue,  which  by 
all  odds  is  above  and  beyond  all  others, 
is  the  one  entitled  "Thistles."  We  will 
forbear  further  remark  on  this  paper,  as 
we  hope  to  prevail  on  our  publisher  to; 
make  room  for  the  whole  of  the  article. 
in  an  early  issue  of  the  tablet.     .  i 

■  Among  the  editorial  notes,  we  hail  wiih 
delight  an  authoritative  denial  of  the 
absurd  statements  about  the  experiment 
with  little  Willie  Robin  who  is  deaf  and 
blind.  We  were  sure  that  Mr.  Auagnos 
would  never  have  lent  himself  to  such 
trifling  with  the  soul  of  the  unfortunate 
child. 

The  magazine  is  fresb,  newsy  in  the. 
kind  of  newsT  germain  to  its  great 
purpose,;  enterprising,* *and  careful.  It 
sifts  and  selec.ts,  with,  firm,  but  prudent 
discrimination.  ...  i  .    .': 

We  hope  to  have  more' wntteD  work 
in  this  department  in  the  last  half  of  the 
'term  than  we    have  had    hitherto.     Mr. 


Hillhas  caused  our  writing  apparatus  to; 
he1  overhauled  and  put  into  working 
order.  We  shall  be  able  to  resume  our! 
written  spelling,  and  to  have  more  and 
perhaps-better  language  lessons. 


TUESDAY,   JANUARY    26,    1892. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Rebecca  Salisbury 
of  Boston  the  following  public  bequests  are 
made:  Five  hundred  dollars  and  a  collection  of 
old  coins  and  valuable  hooks  to  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  8200  to  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind ;  $500  to  the  Boston  Young  Men's 
Christian  Union ;  $100  each  to  the  Howard  Be- 
nevolent Society,  Dorchester  Industrial  Union, 
Colored  Women's  Home  and  Ladies'  Aid  Society 
of  the  Children's  Hospital. 


C^e  Christian  ftegfjster, 

141  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass, 

January  28  1892]     (11) 


Among  the  educational  magazines  few 
show  more  distinctly  the  progress  of  mod- 
ern educational  methods  than  the  Mentor, 
published  monthly  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Boston.  It  is  a  year  since  the 
Mentor  went  forth  on  its  missionary  service 
to  the  blind.  Germany,  Russia,  France, 
and  Italy  have  each  a  periodical  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  The  object  of  the  Mentor  is 
to  bridge  the  distances  which  separate  the 
various  associations  and  establishments, 
and  to  reach  that  large  number  of  the  blind 
who  in  their  remote  homes  are  still  more 
isolated.  The  January  number  has  features 
of  special  interest.  A  fine  picture  of  Helen 
A.  Keller  faces  the  New  Year's  greeting; 
and  an  original  article  on  "The  Frost  King" 
and  an  enigma  by  this  remarkable  girl  who 
has  been  totally  deaf  and  blind  from  in- 
fancy, and  not  five  years  since  acquired  her 
earliest  knowledge  of  language  through  the 
manual  alphabet,  are  among  the  interest- 
ing features  of  this  number.  The  infancy, 
childhood,  and  school  life  of  the  blind  are 
treated  by  F.  J.  Campbell,  LL.D. ,  princi- 
pal of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  London.  Mr.  Campbell's  article 
shows  what  wide  scope  the  modern  education 
of  the  blind  has  taken.  Attention  must  be 
paid,  not  only  to  mechanical  training  and 
musical  and  literary  instruction,  but  the 
physical  development.  "In  the  Normal  Col- 
lege the  young  children  are  taught  roller- 
skating,  rowing,  swimming,  military  drill, 
free  gymnastics,  especially  Ling's,  the  use 
of  Sargent's  developing  apparatus,  etc." 
There  are  translations  from  foreign  journals 
concerning  foreign  institutions.  Another 
important  article  on  "The  Blind  Baby" 
should  be  read  by  every  mother  who  is 
called  upon  to  share  this  misfortune  of  her 
child.  The  paragraphs  on  "Home  and 
Abroad"  and  the  editorial  notes  contain 
matter  of  interest  to  the  blind  or  to  those 
engaged  in  their  instruction.  The  Mentor 
is  got  up  in  good  style,  and  edited  with 
judgment,  and  ought  to  receive  ample  sup- 
port. 


THE  MESSENGER. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  28th,  1892. 


"Kui?  Frost." 

We  feel  sure  there  must  be  some  ex- 
planation of  the  seeming  plagiarism  by 
Miss  Helen  Keller.  If  it  turns  out  as 
we  hope  and  believe  it  will,  that  there 
is  some  mistake  about  the  matter,  it 
ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  it.     To  i  xpos-e  the  child 


to  the  ordeal  of  the  "deadly  parallel 
columns"  is  an  outrage.  The  Qoodaan 
Gazette  did  nothing  more  than  its  plain 
duty  to  expose  it  and  we  are  glad  that 
it  did.  We  here  in  Alahama  know  I 
that  this  gifted  child  needs  no  clap- 
trap nor  humbug  to  add  to  her  wonder- 
ful accomplishments  in  fact  from  what 
we  knew  of  her  we  were  prepared  to 
helieve  that  she  did  write  "King 
Frost."  J.  H.  J.  ° 
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THE    SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY,     JANUARY    30,    1892. 


When  asked  which  country  she  liked  best, 

Helen  Keller  replied  instantly,  "France!"  and 
gave  this  as  her  reason— "The  French  people 
are  so  gay  and  have  such  beautiful  fancies." 
After  a  moment  she  added,  "They  must  be  the 
happiest  people  in  tha  'world !  Are  they?"  In  a 
letter  from  her  Alabama  home  she  wrote— 

"such  amusing:  thinns  happen  sometimes.  I 
will  tell  you  what  a  little  darkey  said  to  father 
one  day.    One  of  the  small  calves  swallowed  a 

Eeach  seed,  and  father's  hand  was  so  large  that 
e  could  not  get  it  out.  So  he  said  to  Pate, 
"Put  your  hand  down  the  calf's  throat  and  got 
the  peach  seed."  "Aint  goine  to  do  anysech 
thing,"  said  Pete.  "I  dun  seed  too  many  meus 
wid  der  hands  bit  off  by  calves." 


Cjj*  flefo- 


TEXST      PAGES. 


KEW-YOEK.  SATURDAY,  JAN.  y,  1892. 


SEQUEL    10   A    PATERS  OX   FIRE. 

MRS.  J.  B.  RUSS  SAW  HElt  HOUSE  BCRNED 
*•  AKD    DIED    FROM   SHOCK. 

pfc>iTERS0N,  N.  J.,  Jan.  8.— Dr.  J.  B.  Euss,  the 
,  eminent  philanthropist,  who  died  a  few  years 
ago,  ooonpied  a  very  pleasant  residence  on  the 
public  road  now  known  as  Russ  Avenue,  about 
two  miles  from  Pompton.  Since  his  death  his 
widow  has  continued  to  reside  there.  And  as 
Bhe  was  a  very  accomplished  and  refined  lady 
her  home  has  bean  the  soene  of  a  charming 
hospitality,  dispensed  to  a  wide  circle  of 
friends. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  last  Are  broke  out  in  the 
house  from  a  defective  flue,  but  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, soon  quenohed  by  the  coachman.  On 
Monday,  however,  the  flames  burst  forth  anew, 
and  with  such  fury  that  nothing  coula  be  saved 
exoept  a  secretary  and  a  trunk.  Mrs.  Kuss  was 
greatly  attached  to  her  home,  and  as  she  sat  on 
the  oarrlage  step  by  the  roadside  and  watched 
the  house  crumbling  away  in  flames  till  nothing 
remained  but  the  blazing  timbers  the  shock 
dazed  her,  and  she  Bank  into  unconsciousness. 
In  this  condition  she  was  removed  to  the  reside 
nee  oj  Mr.  James  Ludlum  at  Pompton,  where 
every  attention  possible  was  bestowed  upon  her. 
On  Tuesday  morning  she  recovered  conscious- 
ness for  about  an  hour  and  then  onoe  more  be- 
came unconscious,  remaining  so  until  Wednes- 
day night,  when  she  died. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  to-day  at  the 
Episcopal  Church  at  Pompton,  after  which  the 
remains  were  sent  to  Essex,  Mass.,  to  be  laid  be- 
side those  of  her  late  husband. 

Dr.  Buss  had  many  interesting  and  curious 
relics  of  his  campaigning  in  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion, some  of  which  he  had  received  at  that 
time  from  Lord  Byron.  He  baa  also  preserved 
his  first  experiments  in  the  invention  of  raised 
letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  he  having  de- 
voted most  of  his  life  to  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  class.  He  had  also  a 
large  and  valuable  collection  of  books  relating 
to  philanthropy  and  kindred  subjeots.  His 
will  provided  that  his  estate  should,  at  the 
death  of  his  wife,  go  to  his  native  town  of  Ea- 
ses, MaBS.,  for  the  founding  of  a  publlo  library.  * 
— ■ .  ^t 


JANUARY  30,  1892. 


Helen  A.   Keller. 

Pity  thy  unconfined 
Clear  spirit,  whose  enfranchised  eyes 

Use  not  their  grosser  sense  ? 
Ah,  no  !  thy  bright  intelligence 

Hath  its  own  Paradise, 
A  realm  wherein  to  hear  and  see 

Things  hidden  from  our  kind. 
Not  thou,  not  thou — 'tis  we 

Are  deaf,  are  dumb,  are  blind  .' 

— E.  C.  Stedman. 
Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Helen  Keller,  whose 
portrait  is  given  above  in  the  occupation  of  reading  with  one 
hand  and  translating  with  the  other,  and  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  work  in  composition  which  appeared  in  the  Mentor  for 
January.  This  bright  young  magazine,  only  a  year  old,  but  wonder- 
fully precocious  for  its  age,  is  published  in  Boston  in  the  interest 
of  the  blind.  It  contains  a  three-page  story  by  Helen  Keller  written 
as  a  birthday  token  to  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  school  of 
which  this  remarkable  little  girl  is  a  pupil. 

She  is  eleven  years  old  and  has  been  wholly  blind  and  deaf  from 
her  babyhood.  Her  first  knowledge  of  language  was  obtained 
through  the  manual  alphabet,  about  five  years  ago.  It  is  customary 
to  remark  upon  reading  such  a  production  as  that  given  below, 
"  Isn't  that  wonderful  for  a  blind  girl  eleven  years  old?"  We 
beg  our  readers  to  throw  wholly  aside  the  matter  of  physical  limi- 
tations in  this  case,  and  compare  language,  style,  and  orthography 
of  the  portion  of  the  story  here  given  with  the  average  girl  of  the 
same  age  in  our  public  schools  : 

The  Frost  King.  (By  Helen  Keller.) 
King  Frost  lives  in  a  beautiful  palace,  far  to  the  north,  in  the 
land  of  perpetual  snow.  The  palace  which  is  magnificent  beyond 
description  was  built  centuries  ago,  in  the  reign  of  King  Glacier. 
At  a  little  distance  from  the  palace  we  might  easily  mistake  it  for 
a  mountain  whose  peaks  were  mounting  heavenward  to  receive 
the  last  kiss  of  the  departing  day.  But  on  nearer  approach  we 
should  discover  our  error.  What  we  had  supposed  to  be  peaks 
were  in  reality  a  thousand  glittering  spires.  Nothing  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  architecture  of  this  ice-palace.  The  walls 
are  curiously  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  ice  which  termi- 
nate in  cliff-like  towers.  The  entrance  to  the  palace  is  at  the  end 
of  an  arched  recess  and  it  is  guarded  night  and  day  by  twelve 
soldierly-looking  white  bears. 

But  children,  you  must  make  King  Frost  a  visit  the  very  first 
opportunity  you  have,  and  see  for  yourselves  this  wonderful  pal- 
ace. The  old  king  will  welcome  you  kindly  for  he  loves  children 
and  it  is  his  chief  delight  to  give  them  pleasure. 

You  must  know  that  King  Frost,  like  all  other  kings,  has  great 
treasures  of  gold  and  precious  stones ;  but  as  he  is  a  generous 
old  monarch  he  endeavors  to  make  a  right  use  of  his  riches.  So 
wherever  he  goes  he  does  many  wonderful  works ;  he  builds 
bridges  over  every  stream,  as  transparent  as  glass,  but  often  as 
strong  as  iron  ;  he  shakes  the  forest  trees  until   the  ripe  nuts  fall 
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into  the  laps  of  laughing  children  ;  he  puts  the  flowers  to  sleep 
with  one  touch  of  his  hand  ;  then,  lest  we  should  mourn  for  their 
bright  faces,  he  paints  the  leaves  with  gold  and  crimson  and  em 
erald,  and  when  his  task  is  done  the  trees  are  beautiful  enough  to 
comfort  us  for  the  flight  of  summer.  I  will  tell  you  how  King 
Frost  happened  to  think  of  painting  the  leaves,  for  it  is  a  strange 
story. —  January  Mentor. 
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h&tan  gailg  dink. 

MONDAY,  JAN.  25,  1892. 

whFikod? 


Rev.  0.  P.  Gilford  Says  God 
is  a  Spirit  Uncreated. 


Emory  J.  Haynes  Thinks  Eternity  Alone 
Will  Satisfy  Inquiry. 

Christianity  Too  Eeal  to  he  Founded  on 
Any  Theological  Figure  of  Speech. 

There  was  printed  inlastMonday's  Globe 
a  highly  interesting  symposium  from  the 
pen  of  a  member  of  Boston's  most  gifted 
divines,  in  which  they  told  what  answers 
they  would  return  to  such  questions  as  little 
Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind  girl  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  South 
Boston,  has  asked  of  her  teacher,  Miss  Sulli- 
van. 
The  questions  included  such  as: 
Who  made  God? 

Where  Is  God?  ,  I 

What  did  God  make  the  universe  out  of  7 
What  is  a  soitl? 

How  do  we  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  soul? 
If  God  is  love,  why  does  He  permit  sin  aud  suffer- 
ing? 

If  God  made  an  things,  did  Ho  not  also  make  the 
evil  in  the  world? 

"Why  do  the  people  say  the  Jews  were  wicked, 
when  they  did  not  know  any  hetter? 

Could  God  not  have  made  a  world  without  sin 
and  suffering?  and  if  He  could  have  done  this,  is  He 
not  to  blame  for  not  doing  it? 
The  clergymen  were  also  asked : 
Do  you  approve  of  teaching  children  that  God  is 
not  a  personal  helng?  Do  you  think  the  Bible,  under 
any  circumstances,  can  give  us  false  conceptions  of 
God's  attributes?  And  what  becomes  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion  if  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  dis- 
proved? 

Since  Monday  several  other  replies  to  the 
puzzling  questions  have  been  received  and 
are  published  herewith. 

Eev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  who  has  recently  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  Chicago,  says:  I 

••Christianity  neither  standsnor  falls  with 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity." 
Eev.  Emory  J.  Haynes  says: 
"This  life  is  but  a  mere  fragment  of  man's 
existence.     There  is  another  world  which 
seta  the  wrongs  of  this  one  right." 

A  layman,  who  finds  much  in  the  state- 
ments already  published  with  which  he 
agrees,  but  who  does  not  consider  that  the 
questions  have  been  fully  met,  submits  his 
own  ideas  on  the  .greatest  questions  of  all 
time. 
The  replies  are  as  follows: 

Rev.  O.  P.  Gifforrt. 
"Helen  Keller,  like  many  another  bright 
child,  can  ask  more  questions   in   an   hour 
than    the    wisest  men  can  answer  in  a 
century. 

"If  I  had  the  training  of  Helen  I  should 
teach  her  of  Jesus  Christ,  give  her  the  story 
of  His  life  and  His  interpretation  of  man  and 
and  of  God.  Christ  has  done  more  than  all 
other  teachers  to  clear  the  air  on  earth  and 
toward  heaven.  He  certainly  lived  and 
prayed  as  though  God  is  our  Father.  If  I 
am  a  person,  I  think  my  Father  in  heaven 
is  a  person,  too. 

"I  should  not  bother  Helen  with  what 
men  have  attributed  to  God.  Get  what 
Christ  taught  concerning  God  into  her 
mmd.  Christ  found  sin  and  suffering,  yet 
the  fact  d  d  not  shake  His  faith  in  God.  He 
lived  and  died  and  rose  again  with  unbroken 
faith  in  God.  No  man  ever  suffered  more 
on  account  of  sin  than  Christ  did.  He  knew 
enougii  about  God  not  to  lose  faith  in  God 
on  account  of  sm  and  suffering.  If  we  make 
Him  our  teacher  He  will  teach  us  enough 
so  that  we  shall  not  lose  faith  in  God. 

"Get  is  spirit,  uncreated.  He' only  hath 
immortality,  'in  Him  we  live  ana  move 
and  have  our  being.'  He  wraps  the  uni- 
verse as  the  air  wraps  the.  globe,  controls  it 
as  gravity  controls  matter.  It  expresses 
His  thought,  obeys  His  will,  serves  His  end. 
'The  worlds  have  been  framed  by  the  word 
of  God.  so  that  what  is  seen  hath  not  been 
made  out  of  things  that  do  appear.' 


"The  soul  of  man  is  the  Breath  of  God. 
Things  are  his  thoughts,  the  soul  is  of  his 
life.  The  body  is  the  language,  the  soul  is 
the  thought;  the  soul  is  the  real  man,  that 
which  loves,  hates,  plans,  etc. 

"I  know  the  soul  is  by  its  own  testimony 
of  its  being.  I  know  things  are,  indirectly, 
through  the  senses.  I  know  the  soul  is,  di- 
rectlv,  by  its  affirmations. 

"I  should  not  call  evil  a  thing.  It  is  a 
mood  of  mind,  a  state  of  the  will.  How  far 
God  can  control  the  mind  and  will  I  do  not 
know.  That  he  does  not  at  all  times  is  very 
plain. 

"The  Jews  did  know  better.  They  had 
the  oracles  of  God.  Their  books  taught 
them  better  than  they  aid.  To  sin  in  the 
face  of  known  duty  is  wickedness.  Thev 
had  no  right  to  call  for  the  death  of  so  good 
a  rrian  as  Christ. 

"I  do  not  know  what  God  mignt  have 
clone.  I  believe  that  tie  did  make  theworld, 
and  that  He  allowed  man  to  usehisown 
will;  that  in  the  use  of  that  will  man  did 
wrong.  The  end  is  not  yet.  We  had  better 
wait  until  the  account  is  balanced  before  we 
cry  bankrupt,  until  the  votes  are  all  counted 
before  we  declare  the  election. 

"I  should  teach  Helen,  that  God  is  her 
Father.  I  should  not  let  any  child  of  10 
read  tne  whole  Bible,  any  more  than  I 
would  clothe  a  child  like  an  adult,  or  share 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  day  with 
the  children.  Little  boats  had  better  keep 
nigh  the  shore. 

"The  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is  not 
disproved  by  Miss  Sullivan's  knowiege  of 
Helen  Keller.  Helen's  unfortunate  lack  of 
sight  and  hearing  has  fortunately  walled 
her  off  from  temptations  common  to  child- 
hood. Her  environment  has  been  pecul- 
iarly fortunate. "  Seed  will  not  sprout  with- 
out soil  or  water;  wood  will  not  burn  with- 
out air.  We  must  wait  untill  Helen  finds 
the  world  within  matched  by  the  world 
without.  If  her  soul  remains  deaf  to  the 
voice  of  temptation  and  blind  to  the  pres- 
ence of  sin,  she  "will  be  a  rarer  sample  than 
she  seems  to  be  now.  You  cannot  measure 
human  life  by  the  experiences  of  a  child  of 
10.  Total  depravity  is  defined  in  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary: 

"  'In  theology — the  total  unfitness  of  man 
for  the  moral  purposes  of  his  being  until  born 
again  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.' 
Even  accenting  i hat  definition,  we  do  not 
know  what  part  the  Spirit  of  God  has 
played  in  Helen's  soul.  In  my  own  think- 
ing, Christianity  neither  stands  nor  falls 
with  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity.  Noth- 
ing would  delight  me  more  than  to  find  a 
citv  tilled  with  people  who  by  their  lives 
would  disprove  the  doctrine.  Hitherto  I 
have  found  depravity  enough.  Man  as  he 
is,  whether  he  reached  his  place  by  fall  or 
evolution,  is  weak  enough  to  need  God's 
help,  and  bad  enough  to  need  God's  forgive- 
ness." 

Kev.  Emery  3.  ffSasmes. 

"God  is  the  name  we  give  to  the  only  un- 
created intelligence;  the  One  who  was 
never  'made'  we  call  God.  He  is  every- 
where in  power  and  knowledge.  But  when 
we  ask,  'Where  is  God?'  we  are  asking  for 
his  personal  presence  so  far  as  our  need  of 
him  his  concerned.  He  is  at  our  side,  to  de- 
fend, to  sustain  us.  He  is  in  our  hearts  to 
comfort,  guide  and  purify  us.  He  is  m 
eternity  ruling  all  things  for  us,  and  to  be 
revealed  on  His  throne  of  love  as  our  Father 
when  we  go  thither; 

"God  'made'  the  universe,  but  not  as  we 
make  something  'out  of  something  else. 
God  created  the  universe,  which  before  was 
not  m  existence.  To  'make'  a  universe  out 
of  nothing,  simply  by  saying,  'Let  it  beg  n 
to  be,'  is  our  human  word  for  creation.  We 
cannot  think  back  of  that. 

"The  soul  is  to  us  a  mystery.  We  all 
have  one.  We  know  little  of  it.  It  is  the 
'me,'  the  conscious,  personal  principle.  The 
Bible,  prayer  and  rational  thought  reveals 
to  every  man  more  and  more  of  himself, 
that  is,  his  soul.  Eternity  alone  will  satisfy 
the  inquiry.  ,        .     , 

"I  know  I  am— that  is  knowledge  of  my 
having  a  soul. 

"I  do  not  know  a  complete  answer  as  to 
why  a  God  of  love  permitted  sin.  But  I 
cannot  think  of  a  God  who  is  not  love.  And 
I  find  he  has  permuted  sin.  Probably  my 
mind  is  incapable  of  thinking  tne  reason, 
ae  my  body  is  incapable  of  flying.  I  might 
have  been  made  so  that  I  could  fly,  1 
might  and  may  yet  have  other  mental 
powors  that  are  quite  capable  of  fullv  under- 
standing the  Infinite's  reasons  for  allowing 
evil  in  his  world. 

"Now  I  am  finite  and  can  only  understand 
a  few  reasons.  There  is  a  virtue  that  resists 
temptation:  there  is  a  patience,  a  pity,  a 
mercy,  a  love,  a  nobuity  that  are  called  out 
by  suffering.  And  these  graces  are  the 
finest  things  in  this  world. 

"Time  is  very  short.  It  is  but  a  prick  of  a 
pin  in  comparison  with  the  distance  from 
here  to  New  York.  This  life  is  but  a  mere 
fragment  of  man's  existence.  There  is  an- 
other world  which  sets  the  wrongs  of  this 
one  right.  . 

"I  never  abuse  a  Jew, even  m  my  thought. 
That  they  rejected  Jesus  was  the  fault  of  a 
few.  Their  church  v.  as  debauched  at  that 
time.    Christ  is. just  as  really  rejected,  the 


New  Testament  Christ,  by  many  a  back- 
slidden Christian. 

"The  modern  Jew  is  dominated  very  largely 
by  the  Messianic  teaching,  at  least  among 
the  thoughtful  this  is  true.  Their  Jehovah 
is  our  Christ,  Names  often  blind  us  to 
facts.  The  faithful  Jew  is  always  a  good 
man." 

A.  Layman's  Irleas. 

"Who  made   God?"    Form,    motion  and 
life  in  the  universe  appear  to  be  creations, 
although  no  one  now  living  on  our  planet  is 
known  to  have  ever  seen  the  Creator.  Form 
appears  to   be   design  reproduced;  motion, 
appears  to  fee  power  applied;  life  appears  to 
be  vitality  imported.    All  appear  to  be  de 
rived  from  some  extraneous  source.    Space,  j 
time  and  matter,   however,  without  which  | 
form,  motion    and    life   could  not  be  mani- i 
fest,  are  apparently  infinite  in  their  nature. 

Time   is   limitless;  space  is  boundless;  | 

matter  is  indestructible.  Yet  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  conceive  of  God  as  their  pro- 
duct, for  we  are  unable  to  discover  in  these 
any  creative  quality.  So  we  denominate  as 
God  that  which  we  conceive  of  as  having 
eternal  life,  infinite  power  and  perfect  wis- 
dom, at  least  co-existent  with,  if  not  ore- 
existent  to,  time,  space  and  matter. 

"Where  is  God?"  The  most  natural  in- 
ference concerning  ,  GodMs  that  He  is  an 
individual  intelligence  or  personality  as 
limitless  as  the  infinitude  which  he  is 
believed  to  control,  and  that  his  presence, 
invisible,  but  nevertheless  omnipresent, 
pervades  the  entire  universe. 

"What  did  God  make  the  universe  out 
of?"  From  a  chaotic  state  matter  was 
shaped  into  forms  and  endued  with  motion 
or  life,  according  as  each  form  might  re- 
quire to  adapt  it  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the 
Creator. 

"What  is  a  soul?"    A  soul  is  a  human 

Eersonality.      Whenever   a  human    being 
egins  its  life  a  soul  comes  into  the  world. 

"How  do  we  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
the  soul?"  Each  persou  is  an  individuality, 
distinct  from  all  others.  This  individuality 
is  characterized  by  an  independent  will,  a 
capacity  for  produciug  designs  and  execut- 
ing them,  in  which  respect  it  is  like  God. 
ADd  since  God,  because  invisible,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  spirit,  the  god-like  attributes 
of  man,  which  make  him  a  liring  soul 
within  the  material  environment  of  the 
body  are  indications  that  the  soul  is  spirit- 
ual In  its  nature.  Its  control  of  the  ma- 
terial part  of  the  body  and  its  power  of  in- 
fluencing and  communicating  with  other 
souls  are  manifestations  which  are  evi- 
dences of  the  soul's  existence. 

"If  God  is  love,  why  does  He  permit  sin 
and  suffering?"  We  can  only  judge  of  this 
matter  by  what  we  observe,  and  by  suppos- 
ing that  God's  plan,  which  seems  to  pro- 
ceed in  a  perfect  manner  as  far  as  the  rest 
ot  the  universe  is  concerned,  must  proceed 
equally  perfectly  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  souls  of  men. 

"If  God  made  all  things,  did  He  not  also 
make  the  evil  in  the  world?"  He  certainly 
made  evil  possible  when  He  established 
what  we  recognize  as  the  immutable  laws 
of  cause  and  effect  and  permitted  man  to 
exercise  bis  tree  will  in  the  matter  of  obe- 
dience to  those  laws. 

"Why  do  the  people  say  the  Jews  were 
wicked,  when  they  did  not  know  any  bet- 
ter?" No  one  can  be  held  accountable  for 
ignorance  of  God's  iaw,  if  such  ignorance 
actually  exists,  but  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that  there  are  few  adults,  at  least,  who  do 
not  know  abstract  right  from  abstract 
wrong  in  all  cases  which  may  arise. 

"Could  God  not  have  made  a  world  with- 
out sin  and  suffering?  And  if  He  coujd 
have  done  this,  is  He  not  to  blame  for  not 
doing  it?"  That  God  could  have  made  a 
sinless  world  seems  possible.  But  if  it  was 
infinite  wisdom  that  planned  the  universe, 
and  in  that  wisdom  God  saw  fit  to  create 
beings  capable  of  choosing  either  good  or 
evil,  with  their  attendant  consequences, 
who  shall  say  that  He  is  to  be  blamed  there- 
for? To  whom  is  the  Creator  responsible — 
His  infinite  self  or  his  finite  creation? 

"Do  you  approve  of  teaching  children  that 
God  is  not  a  personal  being?"  No.  The 
fatherhood  of  God  is  scarcely  to  be  compre- 
hended in  any  other  way.  and  whatever  our 
conception  of  God  may  be,  our  relations 
with  the  author  of  our  being  are  most 
clearly  recognized  by  children  through  the 
idea  of  paternity. 

"Do  you  think  the  Bible  under  any  cir- 
cumstances can  give  us  false  conceptions  of 
God's  attributes?"  It  most  certainly  can  do 
so,  for  it  contains  some  schemes  of  religion 
which  were  devised  for  man's  profit 
or  glorification  rather  than  for  the 
better  acquainting  of  the  human 
race  with  the  noblest  ideas  and 
conceptions  concerning  the  creator 
that  have  proceeded  frpni  the  souls  of  men. 
No  such  religious  teachings  should  beplaced 
in  the  hands  of  a  child.  The  danger  is 
always  to  be  feared  that  the  historical  facts 
connected  with  the  teachings  will  be  sup- 
pressed, and  that  the  credulity  of  the  child 
will  be  imposed  upon,  so  that  it  will  not  re- 
ceive the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth. 

"What  becomes  of  the  Christian  religion 
if  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  is "  dis- 
proved? The  religion  which  Jesus  really 
taught  and  the  religion  which  is  taught  as 
Christianity  ore,  in  11  probability,  two  very 
different  things.  The  essence  of  the  real 
teachings  of  Jesus,  in  so  far  as  they  har- 
monize with  what  seems  to  be  consistent 
with  the  history  of  mankind  and  the  true 
relations  of  God  and  man,  will  survive  until 
supplanted  by  a  better  statement  of  eternal 
truths.  But  whatever  conflicts  with  eternai 
verities  must  perish  sooner  or  later." 


In  his  sermon  at  tlie  Warren  Avenue  Bap- 
tist church  yesterday,  touching  on  the  qnofr 
tion  propounded  by  Helen  Koller  to  her 
teacher,  Kcv.  Kobert  Macdonald  spoke  as 
tellows: 

Kcv,  Robert  Afacdonsld. 

The  Bible,  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
more  reliable  authority  on  all  religious  mat- 
ters t.ian  any  denominational  degree  ot 
theological  treatise.  The  source  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  revealed  very  clearly 
in  the  luth  verse  of  the  3d  chapter  of  John : 
"God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  save  his 
only  begotten  sun,  and  whosoever  believed 
in  l-ini  shall  not  perish  but  have  eternal 
life."  The  entire  plan  of  salvation  worked 
out  by  our  Lord,  its  entire  reality  expected 
by  mankind  can  bo  resolved  back  in  that 
verse. 

What  is  the  manhood  condition  that 
Christianity  most  recogni-es?  Exactly 
what  the  Biblo  admits  and  proclaims. 
Nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  BID. separ- 
ation from  God,  inability  to  lay  hold  on 
eternal  lite.  To  grant  the  existence  of  sin 
!  is  not  to  grant  total  depravity. 

I  believe  in  the  former,  because  I  believe 
in  fie  Bible  as  the  authoritative  word  of 
God.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  latter  for  the 
i  same  reason.  We  have  degrees  of  sin,  also 
i  degrees  of  depravity.  Some  men  are  more 
depravoil  than  others,  but  no  man  is  totally 
depraved. 

1  would  not  so  libel  that  humanity  that 
was  honored  enough  to  be  created  in  God's 
image  and  likeness  in  the  beginning. and  in 
his  image  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born  to 
the  fulness  of  time. 

At  least  three  things  must  result  if  total 
depravity  is  believed.  First,  that  man  is 
thoroughly  incapable  of  choosing  any  good ; 
second,  that  man  has  no  desires,  hopes  or 
anticipations  for  good,  and  that  each  per- 
son is  responsible  for  ancestral  sin. 

Observation  and  experience. as  well  as  the 
word  of  God,  both  show  that  man  can 
choose  good,  that  men  desire  good,  and 
that  each  person  is  responsible  for  his  own 
sin.  All  are  under  condemnation  before 
God.  for  Christ  has  said:  "This  is  their  con- 
demnation, that  light  has  come  and  theyre- 
ject  it." 

Christ  has  lifted  us  up  through  his  atone- 
ment, and  as  we  profit  by  that  atonement 
we  escape  condemnation. 

If  we  refuse  to  have  Christ  Jesus  reign 
over  us.  the  condemnation  stands.  But 
some  one  may  sav :  "if  there  is  good  in 
every  man,  will  not  every  man  be  saved?" 
No,  goodness  has  no  power  to  save  men. 
Only  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  can  do  that. 
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WHEN     I    WAS    YOUR    AGE. 


By  Laura  E.  Richards. 


Chapter  I. 


OURSELVES. 


There  were  five  of  us.  There  had  been  six, 
but  the  Beautiful  Boy  was  taken  home  to  heaven 
while  he  was  still  very  little,  and  it  was  good  for 
the  rest  of  us  to  know  that  there  was  always  one 
to  wait  for  and  welcome  us  in  the  Place  of  Light 
to  which  we  should  go  some  day.  So,  as  I  said, 
there  were  five  of  us  here  :  Julia  Romana,  Flor- 
ence, Harry,  Laura,  and  Maud.  Julia  was  the 
eldest.  She  took  her  second  name  from  the 
ancient  city  in  which  she  was  born,  and  she  was 
as  beautiful  as  a  soft  Italian  evening,  with  dark 
hair,  clear  gray  eyes,  perfect  features,  and  a 
complexion  of  such  pure  and  wonderful  red  and 
white  as  I  have  never  seen  in  any  other  face. 
She  had  a  look  as  if,  when  she  came  away  from 
heaven,  she  had  been  allowed  to  remember  it, 
while  others  must  forget ;  and  she  walked  in  a 
dream  always,  of  beauty  and  poetry,  thinking 
of  strange  things.  Very  shy  she  was,  very  sen- 
sitive. When  Flossy  (as  Florence  was  most  often 
called)  called  her  "a  great  red-haired  giant,"  she 
wept  bitterly,  and  reproached  her  sister  for  hurt- 
ing her  feelings.  Julia  knew  everything,  ac- 
cording to  the  belief  of  the  younger  children. 
What  story  was  there  she  could  not  tell  ?  She 
it  was  who  led  the  famous  before-breakfast 
walks,  when  we  used  to  start  off  at  six  o'clock, 
and  walk  to  the  Yellow  Chases'  (we  never  knew 
any  other  name  for  them  ;  it  was  the  house  that 
was  yellow,  not  the  people)  at  the  top  of  the 
long  hill,  or  sometimes  even  to  the  windmill 
beyond  it,  where  we  could  see  the  miller  at 
work,  all  white  and  dusty,  and  watch  the  white 
sails  moving  slowly  round.  And  on  the  way 
Julia  told  us  stories,  from  Scott  or  Shakspere; 
or  gave  us  the  plot  of  some  opera,  "  Ernani "  or 
"  Trovatore,"  with  snatches  of  song  here  and 
there,  such  as  "Home  to  our  mountains,"  "At 
nosiri  monli  rilornaremo."  Whenever  I  hear  this 
familiar  air  ground  out  by  a  hand-organ,  every- 
thing fades  from  my  eyes  save  a  long,  white  road 
fringed  with  buttercups  and  wild  marigolds,  and 
five  little  figures,  with  rosy  hungry  faces,  trudg- 
ing along,  and  listening  to  the  story  of  the  gypsy 
queen  and  her  stolen  troubadour. 

Julia  wrote  stories  herself,  too;  very  wonderful 
stories,  we  all  thought,  and,  indeed,  I  think  so 
still.  She  began  when  she  was  a  little  wee  girl, 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  years  old.  There 
lies  beside  me  now  on  the  table  a  small  book. 


j  about  five  inches  square,  bound  in  faded  pink 
and  green,  and  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with 
writing  in  a  cramped,  childish  hand.  It  is  a 
book  of  novels  and  plays,  written  by  our  Julia 
before  she  was  ten  years  old,  and  I  often  think 
that  the  beautiful  and  helpful  things  she  wrote 
in  her  later  years  were  hardly  more  remarkable 
than  these  queer  little  romances.  They  are  very 
sentimental;  no  child  of  eight,  save  perhaps 
Marjorie  Fleming,  was  ever  so  sentimental  as 
Julia.  "  Leonora  Mayre,  a  Tale,"  "  The  Lost 
Suitor,"  "The  Offers"— I  must  quote  a  scene 
from  the  last-named  play  : 

Scene  I. 

Parlor  at  Mrs.  Evans's.     Florence  Evans  alone. 

Enter  Annie. 

A.  Well,  Florence,  Bruin  is  going  to  make  an  offer.  I 
suppose. 

F.     Why  so  ? 

A.  Here  's  a  pound  of  candy  from  him.  He  said  he 
had  bought  it  for  you,  but  on  arriving  he  was 
afraid  it  was  too  trifling  a  gift,  but  hoping  you 
would  not  throw  it  away,  he  requested  me  to  give 
it  to  that  virtuous  young  lady,  as  he  calls  you. 

F.  Well,  I  am  young,  but  I  did  not  know  that  I  was 
virtuous. 

A.     I  think  you  are. 

Scene  II. 
Parlor.     Mr.  Bruin  alone. 
Mr.  B.     Why  does  n't  she  come  ?   she  does  n't  usually 
keep  me  waiting. 

Enter  Florence. 
F.     How  do   you  do  ?    I  am   sorry  to  have  kept  you 

waiting. 
Mr.  B.     I  have  not  been  here  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Your  parlor  is  so  warm  this  cold  day  that  I  could 

wait.  [Laughs. 

F.     You  sent  me  some  candy  the  other  day,  which  I 

liked  very  much. 
Mr.  B.     Well,  you  liked  the  candy,  so  I  pleased  you. 

Now  you  can  please  me.      I   don't  care  about 

presents,  I  had  rather  have  something  that  can 

love  me.     You. 
F.     I  do  not  love  you.  [Exit  Mr.  Bruin. 

Scene  III. 
Florence  alone.     Enter  Mr.  Cas. 
F.     How  do  you  do  ? 
Mr.  C.     Very  well. 
F.     It  is  a  very  pleasant  day. 

Mr.  C.     Yes.     It  would  be  still  pleasanter  if  you  will 
be  my  bride.     I  want  a  respectful  refusal,  but 
prefer  a  cordial  acception. 
F.     You  can  have  the  former. 

Scene  IV. 

Florence  with  Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  E.     I  love  vou.  Florence.     You  may  not  love  me, 


__ 
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for  I  am  inferior  to  you,  but  tell  me  whether  you 
do  or  not.  If  my  hopes  are  true,  let  me  know  it, 
and  I  shall  not  be  doubtful  any  longer.  If  they 
are  not,  tell  me,  and  I  shall  not  expect  any  more. 
F.    They  are.  {Exit  Mr.  Emerson. 

The   fifth    scene  of  this   remarkable  drama 

is   laid   in    the    church,   and   is   very  thrilling. 

The  stage  directions  are  brief,  but  it  is  evident 

from  the  text  that  as   Mr.    Emerson  and  his 

taciturn  bride  advance  to  the  altar,  Messrs.  Cas 

and  Bruin,  "  to  gain  some  private  ends,"  do  the 

same.  The  Bishop  is  introduced  without  previous 

announcement. 

Scene  V. 


Bishop. 
Mr.  B. 


Are  you  ready  ? 
Yes. 


F. 

A. 


B. 


F. 


F. 


Bishop.     Mr.  Emerson,  are  you  ready  ? 

Mr.  C.     Yes. 

Bishop.     Mr.  Emerson,  I  am  waiting. 

Bruin  and  Cas,  together.     So  am  I. 

Mr.  E.  I  am  ready.  But  what  have  these  men  to  do 
with  our  marriage  ? 

Mr.  B.  Florence,  I  charge  you  with  a  breach  of  prom- 
ise.    You  said  you  would  be  my  bride. 

F.     I  did  not. 

Mr.  C.     You  promised  me. 

F.     When  ? 

Mr.  C.     A  month  ago.    You  said  you  would  marry  me. 

Mr.  B.  A  fortnight  ago  you  promised  me.  You  said 
we  would  be  married  to-day. 

Mr.  C.  Bishop,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Florence  Evans 
promised  to  marry  me,  and  this  very  day  was 
fixed  upon.  And  see  how  false  she  has  been  ! 
She  has,  as  you  see,  promised  both  of  us,  and  now 
is  going  to  wed  this  man. 

Bishop.  But  Mr.  Emerson  and  Miss  Evans  made  the 
arrangements  with  me  ;  how  is  it  that  neither  of 
you  said  anything  of  it  beforehand? 

Mr.  C.     I  forgot. 

Mr.  B.     So  did  I.  [F.  weeps. 

[Enter  Annie. 

A.  I  thought  I  should  be  too  late  to  be  your  brides- 
maid, but  I  find  I  am  in  time.  But  I  thought 
you  were  to  be  married  at  half-past  four,  and  it  is 
five  by  the  church  clock. 

Mr.  E.     We  should  have  been  married   by  this  time, 
but  these  men  say  that  Florence  has  promised  to 
marry  them.     Is  it  true,  Florence  ? 
No.  [Bessy,  her  younger  sister,  supports  her. 

It  is  n't  true,  for  you  know,  Edward  Bruin,  that  you 
and  I  are  engaged,  and  Mr.  Cas  and  Bessy  have 
been,  for  some  time.  And  both  engagements 
have  been  out  for  more  than  a  week. 

[Bessy  looks  reproachfully  at  Cas. 
Why,  Joseph  Cas  ! 

Bishop.  I  see  that  Mr.  Cas  and  Mr.  Bruin  have  been 
trying  to  worry  your  bride.  But  their  story  can't 
be  true,  for  these  other  young  ladies  say  that  they 
are  engaged  to  them. 
They  each  of  them  made  me  an  offer,  which  I  re- 
fused. [  The  Bishop  marries  them. 
\_Aftcr  they  are  married.]  I  shall  never  again  be 
troubled  ^  with  such  offers  [looks  at  Cas  and 
Bruin]   as  yours.' 


I  meant  to  give  one  scene,  and  I  have  given 
the  whole  play,  not  knowing  where  to  stop. 
There  was  nothing  funny  about  it  to  Julia.  The 
heroine,  with  her  wonderful  command  of  silence, 
was  her  ideal  of  maiden  reserve  and  dignity ; 
the  deep-dyed  villainy  of  Bruin  and  Cas,  the 
retiring  manners  of  the  fortunate  Emerson,  the 
singular  sprightliness  of  the  Bishop  were  all  per- 
fectly  natural,  as  her  vivid  mind  saw  them. 

So,  she  was  bitterly  grieved  one  day,  when  a 
dear  friend  of  the  family,  to  whom  our  mother 
had  read  the  play,  rushed  up  to  her,  and  seizing 
her  hand,  cried  : 

"  '  Julia,  will  you  have  me  ?  '  '  No  ! '  Exit 
Mr.  Bruin."  Deeply  grieved  the  little  maiden 
was ;  and  it  cannot  have  been  very  long  after 


that  time  that  she  gave  the  little  book  to  her 
dearest  aunt,  who  has  kept  it  carefully  through 
all  these  years. 

If  Julia  was  like  Milton's  "  Penseroso,"  Flossy 
was  the  "  Allegro "  in  person,  or  like  Words- 
worth's maiden : 

A  dancing  shape,  an  image  gay, 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

She  was  very  small  as  a  child.  One  day,  a 
lady,  not  knowing  that  the  little  girl  was 
within  hearing,  said  to  our  mother,  "What  a 
pity  Flossy  is   so  small  !  " 

"  I  'm  big  inside !  "  cried  a  little  angry  voice 
at  her  elbow;  and  there  was  Flossy,  swelling 
with  rage,  like  an  offended  bantam.  And  she 
was  big  inside  !  her  lively,  active  spirit  seemed 
to  break  through  the  little  body  and  carry  it 
along  in  spite  of  itself.  Sometimes  it  was  an 
impish  spirit ;  always  it  was  an  enterprising  one. 

She  it  was  who  invented  the  dances,  which 
seemed  to  us  such  wonderful  performances.  We 
danced  every  evening  in  the  great  parlor,  our 
mother  playing  for  us  on  the  piano.  There  was 
the  "  Macbeth  "  dance,  in  which  Flossy  figured 
as  "  Lady  Macbeth."  With  a  dagger  in  her 
hand,  she  crept  and  rushed  and  pounced  and 
swooped  about  in  a  most  terrifying  manner,  al- 1 
ways  graceful  as  a  fairy.  A  sofa-pillow  played 
the  part  of  "  Duncan,"  and  had  a  very  hard 
time  of  it.  The  "Julius  Cagsar"  dance  was  no 
less  tragic ;  we  all  took  part  in  it,  and  stabbed 
right  and  left  with  sticks  of  kindling-wood. 
One  got  the  curling-stick  and  was  happy,  for  it 
was  the  next  thing  to  the  dagger,  which  no  one 
but  Flossy  could  have.  Then  there  was  the 
dance  of  the  "  Four  Seasons,"  which  had  four 
figures.  In  spring  we  sowed,  in  summer  we 
reaped ;  in  auturnn  we  hunted  the  deer,  and  in 
winter  there  was  much  jingling  of  bells.  The 
hunting  figure  was  most  exciting.  It  was  per- 1 
formed  with  "knives"  (kindling-wood),  as  Flossy 
thought  them  more  romantic  than  guns ;  they 
were  held  close  to  the  side,  with  point  project- 
ing, and  in  this  way  we  moved  with  a  quick 
chasse  step,  which,  coupled  with  a  savage  frown, 
was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  deadly. 

Flossy  invented  many  other  amusements,  too. 
There  was  the  school  loan  system.  We  had 
school  in  the  little  parlor  at  that  time,  and  our 
desks  had  lids  that  lifted  up.  In  her  desk 
Flossy  kept  a  number  of  precious  things,  which 
she  lent  to  the  younger  children  for  so  many 
pins  an  hour.  The  most  valuable  thing  was  a 
set  of  three  colored  worsted  balls,  red,  green, 
and  blue.  You  could  set  them  twirling,  and 
they  would  keep  going  for  ever  so  long.  It  was 
a  delightful  sport,  but  they  were  very  expensive, 
costing,  I  think,  twenty  pins  an  hour.  It  took 
a  long  time  to  collect  twenty  pins,  for  of  course 
it  was  not  fair  to  take  them  out  of  the  pin- 
cushions. 

Then  there  was  a  glass  eye-cup  without  a 
base ;  that  cost  ten  pins,  and  was  a  great  favorite 
with  us.  You  stuck  it  in  your  eye,  and  tried  to 
hold  it  there  while  you  winked  with  the  other. 
Of  course  all  this  was  done  behind  the  raised 
desk-lid,  and  I  have  sometimes  wondered  what 
the  teacher  was  doing,  that  she  did  not  find  us 
out  sooner.  She  was  not  very  observant,  and  I 
am  quite  sure  she  was  afraid  of  Flossy.  One  sad 
day,  however,  she  caught  Laura  with  the  pre- 
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cious  glass  in  her  eye,  and  it  was  taken  away 
forever.  It  was  a  bitter  thing  to  the  child  (I 
know  all  about  it,  for  I  was  Laura)  to  be  told 
that  she  could  never  have  it  again,  even  after 
school.  She  had  paid  her  ten  pins,  and  she 
could  not  see  what  right  the  teacher  had  to 
take  the  glass  away.  But  after  that  the  school 
loan  system  was  forbidden,  and  I  have  never 
known  what  became  of  the  three  worsted  balls. 
Flossy  also  told  stories;  or  rather,  she  told 
one  story  which  had  no  end,  and  of  which  we 
never  tired.  Under  the  sea,  she  told  us,  lived 
a  fairy  named  Patty,  who  was  a  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  hers,  and  whom  she  visited 
every  night.  This  fairy  dwelt  in  a  palace  hol- 
lowed out  of  a  single  immense  pearl.  The 
rooms  in  it  were  countless,  and  were  furnished 
in  a  singular  and  delightful  manner.  In  one 
room  the  chairs,  and  sofas  were  of  choco- 
late; in  another,  of  fresh  strawberries;  in  an- 
other, of  peaches,  and  so  on.  The  floors  were 
paved  with  squares  of  chocolate  and  cream 
candy,  the  windows  were  of  transparent  barley- 
sugar,  and  when  you  broke  off  the  arm  of  a 
chair  and  ate  it,  or  took  a  square  or  two  out  of 
the  pavement,  they  were  immediately  replaced, 
so  that  there  was  no  trouble  for  any  one.  Patty 
had  a  ball  every  evening,  and  Flossy  never 
failed  to  go.  Sometimes,  when  we  were  good, 
she  would  take  us,  but  the  singular  thing  about 
it  was  that  we  never  remembered  what  had 
happened.  In  the  morning  our  infant  minds 
were  a  cheerful  blank  till  Flossy  told  us  what  a 
glorious  time  we  had  had  at  Patty's  the  night 
before,  how  we  had  danced  with  Willie  Winkie, 
and  how  much  ice-cream  we  had  eaten.  We  lis- 
tened to  the  recital  with  unalloyed  delight,  and 
believed  every  word  of  it,  till  a  sad  day  of  awak- 
ening came.  We  were  always  made  to  under- 
stand that  we  could  not  bring  away  anything 
from  Patty's,  and  were  content  with  this  ar- 
rangement; but  on  this  occasion  there  was  to 
be  a  ball  of  peculiar  magnificence,  and  Flossy, 
in  a  fit  of  generosity,  told  Harry  that  he  was  to 
receive  a  pair  of  diamond  trousers,  which  he 
would  be  allowed  to  bring  home.  Harry  was  a 
child  with  a  taste  for  magnificence,  and  he  went 
to  bed  full  of  joy,  seeing  already  in  anticipation 
the  glittering  of  the  jeweled  garment,  and  the 
effects  produced  by  it  on  the  small  boys  of  his 
acquaintance.  Bitter  was  the  disappointment 
when,  on  awakening  in  the  morning,  the  chair 
by  his  bedside  bore  only  the  familiar  brown 
knickerbockers  with  a  patch  of  a  lighter  shade 
on  one  knee.  Harry  wept  and  would  not  be 
comforted  ;  and  after  that,  though  we  still  liked 
to  hear  the  Patty  stories,  we  felt  that  the  magic 
of  them  was  gone,  that  they  were  only  stories, 
like  "Bluebeard"  or  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk." 

Chapter  II. 

MORE    ABOUT   OURSELVES. 

Julia  and  Flossy  did  not  content  themselves 
with  writing  plays  and  telling  stories.  They 
aspired  to  making  a  language ;  a  real  language, 
which  should  be  all  their  own,  and  should  have 
grammars  and  dictionaries  like  any  other  famous 
tongue.  It  was  called  Patagonian  —  whether 
with  any  idea  of  future  missionary  work  among 
the  people  of  that  remote  country,  or  merely 


because  it  sounded  well,  I  cannot  say.      It  WS  I 
a  singular  language  ;   I  wish  more  of  it  had  sur- 
vived ;  but   I   can  give  only  a  few  of  its  more 
familiar  phrases: 
Milldam  —  Yes. 

PlLLDAM NO. 

Mouche  —  Mother. 

Bis  von  snout  ?  — Are  you  well  ? 

Brunk  TU  touchy  snout — I  am  very  well. 

Ching  chu  stick  STUMPS? — Will  you  have- 
some  doughnuts  ? 

These  fragments  will,  I  am  sure,  make  my 
readers  regret  deeply  the  loss  of  this  language, 
which  has  the  merit  of  entire  originality. 

There  were  several  dolls  that  should  be  men- 
tioned. "  Vashti  Ann  "  was  named  after  a  cook  ; 
she  belonged  to  Julia,  and  I  have  an  idea  that 
she  was  of  a  very  haughty  and  disagreeable 
temper,  though  I  cannot  remember  her  personal 
appearance.  Still  more  shadowy  is  my  recol- 
lection of  "  Eliza  Viddipock,"  a  name  to  be 
spoken  with  bated  breath.  What  dark  crime  this 
wretched  doll  had  committed  to  merit  her  fear- 
ful fate,  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  a  thing  not  to 
be  spoken  of  to  the  younger  children,  appa- 
rently. But  I  do  know  that  she  was  hanged, 
with  all  solemnity  of  judge  and  hangman.  It 
seems  unjust  that  I  should  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  Julia's  good  doll,  who  died,  and  had 
the  cover  of  the  sugar-bowl  buried  with  her, 
as  a  tribute  to  her  virtues. 

"  Sally  Bradford"  and  "  Clara"  both  belonged 
to  Laura.  Sally  was  an  india-rubber  doll ;  Clara 
a  doll  with  a  china  head  of  the  old-fashioned 
kind  :  smooth,  shining  black  hair,  brilliant  rosy 
cheeks,  and  calm  (very  calm)  blue  eyes.  I  pre- 
fer this  kind  of  doll  to  any  other.  Clara's  life 
was  an  uneventful  one,  on  the  whole,  and  I 
remember  only  one  remarkable  thing  in  it.  A 
little  girl  in  the  neighborhood  invited  Laura  to 
a  dolls'-party  on  a  certain  day;  she  was  to 
bring  Clara  by  special  request.  Great  was  the 
excitement,  for  Laura  was  very  small,  and  had 
never  yet  gone  to  a  party.  A  seamstress  was 
in  the  house  making  the  summer  dresses,  and 
our  mother  said  that  Clara  should  have  a  new 
frock  for  the  party.  It  seemed  a  very  wonder- 
ful thing  to  have  a  real,  new  white  muslin  frock, 
made  by  a  real  seamstress,  for  one's  beloved 
doll.  Clara  had  a  beautiful  white  neck,  so  the 
frock  was  made  low  and  trimmed  with  lace. 
When  the  afternoon  came,  Laura  brought  some 
tiny  yellow  roses  from  the  greenhouse,  and  the 
seamstress  sewed  them  on  down  the  front  of  the 
frock  and  round  the  neck  and  hem.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  other  doll  ever  looked  so 
beautiful  as  Clara  when  her  toilet  was  com- 
plete. 

Then  Laura  put  on  her  own  best  frock,  which 
was  not  one  half  so  fine,  and  tied  on  her  gray 
felt  bonnet,  trimmed  with  quillings  of  pink  and 
green  satin  ribbon,  and  started  off,  the  proudest 
and  happiest  child  in  the  whole  world.  She 
reached  the  house  (it  was  very  near)  and  climbed 
up  the  long  flight  of  stone  steps  and  stood  on 
'  tiptoe  to  ring  the  bell ;  then  waited  with  a 
'  beating  heart.  Would  there  be  many  other 
dolls  ?  Would  any  of  them  be  half  so  lovely  as 
Clara?  Would  there  — dreadful  thought  I  — 
would  there  be  big  girls  there? 

The  door  opened.  If  any  little  girls  read  this 
they  will  now  be  very  sorry  for  Laura.     There 
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Lust  week  wo  pubished  a 
fantasy,  "King  Frost,"  taken 
from  the  Virginia  Gazette,  which 
in  turn  clipped  it  from  the 
Mentor,  of  January,  1892.  The 
latter  paper  is  a  little  magazine 
published  by  the  Alun.ni 
Association  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Biind  at  Boston, 
where  Helen  Keller  is  receiving 
her  education.  The  article  is 
given  out  as  an  original  produc- 
tion of  Helen  Keller's,  written 
for  a  birthday  toktn  to  Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  Superintendent  ot 
the  Perkins  Institution. 

The  Gazette  has,  however,  dis- 
covered that  the  story  is  merely 
an  adaptation  from  a  story  by 
Margaret  T.  Canby,  published 
in  a  book  entitled  "Birdie  and 
his  Fairy  Friends"  and  prints  in 
parallel  columns  liberal  extracts 
from  the  two  stories  that  can 
leave  no  doubt  that  Helen's! 
story  is  not  oiiginal. 

It  is  to  be   regretted    that  the 
story  should  have  been  given  out : 
to  the  world  as  an  original     pro- 
duction.    We      believe    it      was 
through    a       misunderstanding,  j 
At  this    school  we      frequently  j 
call  upon  the  semi-mutes  to  give 
us  an  adaptation   of   some  story, 
and  to  be  able  to    write    a   good 
adaptation   is  a    creditable    per- 
formance. 

Helen,  in  many  instances,  ex- 
panded and  improved  the  story, 
and  she  has  already  given  such 
proofs  of  her  abilities  that  we 
believe  she  could,  had  she  aimed 
at  producing  an  original  story, 
have  produced  one  that  would 
rank  well  with  the  fantasy  sh« 
adapted. 


/30  was  no  doffs'-party !  Rosy's  mama  (the  little 
girl's  name  was  Rosy)  had  heard  nothing  at  all 
about  it ;  Rosy  had  gone  to  spend  the  afternoon 
with  Sarah  Crocker. 

"Sorry,  little  girl!  What  a  pretty  dolly! 
Good-by,  dear !  "  and  then  the  door  was  shut 
again. 

Laura  toddled  clown  the  long  stone  steps, 
and  went  solemnly  home.  She  did  not  cry, 
because  it  would  not  be  nice  to  cry  in  the  street ; 
but  she  could  not  see  very  clearly.  She  never 
went  to  visit  Rosy  again,  and  never  knew 
whether  the  dolls'-party  had  been  forgotten,  or 
why  it  was  given  up. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  dolls,  I  must 
say  a  word  about  little  Maud's  first  doll.  Maud 
was  a  child  of  rare  beauty,  as  beautiful  as  Julia, 
though  very  different.  Her  fair  hair  was  of 
such  color  and  quality  that  our  mother  used  to 
call  her  Silk-and-silver,  a  name  which  suited  her 
well ;  her  eyes  were  like  stars  under  their  long 
black  lashes.  So  brilliant,  so  vivid  was  the 
child's  coloring  that  she  seemed  to  flash  with 
silver  and  rosy  light  as  she  moved  about.  She 
was  so  much  younger  than  the  others  that  in 
many  of  their  reminiscences  she  has  no  share ; 
yet  she  has  her  own  stories,  too.  A  friend  of 
our  father's,  being  much  impressed  with  this 
starry  beauty  of  the  child,  thought  it  would  be  j 
pleasant  to  give  her  the  prettiest  doll  that  could 
be  found;  accordingly  he  appeared  one  day 
with  a  wonderful  creature,  with  hair  almost  like 
Maud's  own,  and  great  blue  eyes  that  opened 
and  shut,  and  cheeks  whose  steadfast  roses 
did  not  flash  in  and  out,  but  bloomed  always. 
I  think  the  doll  was  dressed  in  blue  and  sil- 
ver, but  am  not  sure;  she  was  certainly  very 
magnificent. 

Maud  was  enchanted,  of  course,  and  hugged 
her  treasure,  and  went  off  with  it.  It  happened 
that  she  had  been  taken  only  the  day  before  to 
see  the  blind  children  at  the  institution  near 
by,  where  our  father  spent  much  of  his  time. 
It  was  the  first  time  she  had  talked  with  the 
little  blind  girls,  and  they  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  her  baby  mind,  though  she  said 
little  at  the  time.  As  I  said,  she  went  off  with 
her  new  doll,  and  no  one  saw  her  for  some  time. 
At  length  she  returned,  flushed  and  triumphant. 

"  My  dolly  is  blind,  now !  "  she  cried ;  and 
she  displayed  the  doll,  over  whose  eyes  she  had 
tied  a  ribbon,  in  imitation  of  Laura  Bridgman. 
"  She  is  blind  Polly  ! — ain't  got  no  eyes  't  all !  " 

Alas !  it  was  even  so.  Maud  had  poked  the 
beautiful  blue  glass  eyes  till  they  fell  in,  and 
only  empty  sockets  were  hidden  by  the  green 
ribbon.  There  was  a  great  outcry,  of  course, 
but  it  did  not  disturb  Maud  in  the  least.  She 
wanted  a  blind  doll,  and  she  had  one ;  and  no 
pet  could  be  more  carefully  tended  than  was 
poor  blind  Polly. 

More  precious  than  any  doll  could  be,  rises 
in  my  memory  the  majestic  form  of"  Pistachio." 
It  was  Flossy,  ever  fertile  in  invention,  who  dis- 
covered the  true  worth  of  Pistachio,  and  taught 
us  to  regard  with  awe  and  reverence  this  object 
of  her  affection.  Pistachio  was  an  oval  ma- 
hogany footstool,  covered  with  green  cloth  of 
the  color  of  the  nut  whose  name  he  bore.  I 
have  the  impression  that  he  had  lost  a  leg,  but 
am  not  positive  on  this  point.  He  was  con- 
sidered an  invalid,  and  every  morning  he  was 
put  in  the  baby-carriage  and  taken  in  solemn 


procession  down  to  the  brook  for  his  morning 
bath.  One  child  held  a  parasol  over  his  sacred 
head  (only  he  had  no  head!),  two  more  pro- 
pelled the  carriage,  while  the  other  two  went 
before  as  outriders.      No   mirth  was   allowed 


on  this  occasion,  the  solemnity  of  which  was 
deeply  impressed  on  us.     Arrived  at  the  brook, 
Pistachio  was  lifted  from  the   carriage  by  his 
chief  officer,  Flossy  herself,  and  set  carefully 
down  on  the  flat  stone  beside  the  brook.     His 
sacred  legs  were  dipped  one  by  one  into  the 
clear  water,  and  dried  with  a  towel.    Happy  was 
the  child  who  was  allowed  to  perform  this  func- 
tion !     After  the  bath,  he  was  walked  gently  up 
and  down,  and  rubbed,  to  assist  the  circulation  ; 
then  he  was  put  back  in  his  carriage,  and  the 
procession   started   for   home   again,  with    the 
same    gravity    and   decorum   as   before.      The 
younger  children  felt  sure  there  was  some  mys- 
tery about  Pistachio.    I  cannot  feel  sure,  even 
now,  that  he  was  nothing  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary oval  cricket;   but  his  secret,  whatever  it 
was,  has  perished  with  him. 

I  perceive  that  I  have  said  little  or  nothing 
thus  far  about  Harry ;  yet  he  was  a  very  im- 
portant member  of  the  family.     The  only  boy : 
and  such   a  boy !     He  was  by  nature  a  Very 
Imp,  such  as  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Stock-  I 
ton  in  one  of  his  delightful  stories.     Not  two  ! 
years  old  was  he  when  he  began  to  pull  the 
tails    of  all  the  little  dogs   he   met— a   habit 
which  he  long  kept  up.     The  love  of  mischief 
was  deeply  rooted  in  him.     It  was  not  safe  to 
put  him  in  the  closet  for  misbehavior;  for  he 
cut  off  the  pockets  of  the  dresses  hanging  there, 
and  snipped  the   fringe  off  his  teacher's  best 
shawl;  yet  he  was  a  sweet  and  affectionate  child, 
with  a  tender  heart,  and  sensitive  withal.     When 
about    four   years   old,   he   had   the   habit   of 
summoning   our   father  to  breakfast;  and,  not 
being  able  to  say  the  word,  would  announce, 
"  Brescott  is  ready !  "     This  excited  mirth  among 
the  other  children,  which  he  never  could  stand  ; 
accordingly,  one  morning  he  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  dressing-room  and  said  solemnly, 
"Papa,  your  food  is  prepared!" 

At  the  age  of  six,  Harry  determined  to  marry, 
and  offered  his  hand  and  heart  to  Mary,  the 
nurse,  an  excellent  woman,  some  thirty  years 
older  than  he.  He  sternly  forbade  her  to  sew 
or  do  other  nursery  work,  saying  that  his  wife 
must  not  work  for  her  living.  About  this  time, 
too,  he  told  our  mother  that  he  thought  he  felt 
his  beard    growing. 

He  was  just    two  years    older  than  Laura, 


and  the  tie  between  them  was  very  close 
Laura's  first  question  to  a  stranger  was  always, 
"Does  you  know  my  bulla  Hally?  I  hope  you 
does  ! "  and  she  was  truly  sorry  for  any  one  who 
had  not  that  privilege. 

The   two    children    slept  in  tiny  rooms   ad- 
joining each  other.     It  was  both  easy  and  pleas-  | 
ant  to  "talk  across"  while  lying  in  bed,  when 
they  were  supposed  to  be  sound  asleep.     Neither  j 
liked  to  give  up  the  last  word  of  greeting,  and 
they    would    sometimes    say    "Good    night!" 
"Good  night!"   over  and  over,  backward  and  | 
forward,  for  ten  minutes  together.     In  general, 
Harry   was  very  kind  to  Laura,  playing  with 
her,  and  protecting  her  from  any  roughness  of 
neighbor  children.     (They  said  "bunnit"  and 
"apurn,"  and  "I  wunt,"  and  we  were  fond  of 
correcting  them,  which  they  not  brooking,  quar 


rels  were  apt  to  ensue.)  But  truth  compels  me 
to  tell  of  one  occasion  on  which  Harry  did 
not  show  a  brotherly  spirit.  In  the  garden, 
under  a  great  birch-tree,  stood  a  trough  for 
watering  the  horses.  It  was  a  large  and  deep 
trough,  and  always  full  of  beautiful,  clear  water. 
It  was  pleasant  to  lean  over  the  edge,  and 
see  the  sky  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  reflected 
as  if  in  a  crystal  mirror;  to  see  one's  own 
rosy,  freckled  face,  too,  and  make  other  faces; 
to  see  which  could  open  eyes  or  mouth 
|  widest. 

Now  one  day,  as  little  Laura,  being  perhaps 
four  years  old,  was  hanging  over  the  edge  of 
the  trough,  forgetful  of  all  save  the  delight  of 
gazing,  it  chanced  that  Harry  came  up  behind 
her;  and  the  spirit  of  mischief  that  was  always  in 
him  triumphed  over  brotherly  affection,  and  he 

"  Ups  with  her  heels, 
And  smothers  her  squeals," 

in  the  clear,  cold  water. 

Laura  came  up  gasping  and  puffing,  her  hair 
streaming  all  over  her  round  face,  her  eyes  star- 
ing with  wonder  and  fright ! 

By  the  time  help  arrived,  as  it  fortunately 
did,  in  the  person  of  Thomas  the  gardener, 
poor  Laura  was  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
half  choked  with  water,  and  frightened  nearly 
out  of  her  wits. 

Thomas  carried  the  dripping  child  to  the 
house  and  put  her  into  Mary's  kind  arms,  and 

then  reported  to  our  mother  what  Harry  had 
done. 

We  were  almost  never  whipped ;  but  for  this 
misdeed  Harry  was  put  to  bed  at  once,  and  our 
mother,  sitting  beside  him,  gave  him  what  we  used 
to  call  a  "  talking  to,"  which  he  did  not  soon  forget. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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AN  HOUB    WITH   HELEN  EELLAB. 


K 


A  general  interest,  excited  by  Mr.  Anagnos's  report, 
of  which  some  early  sheets  have  been  published,  regard- 
ing Helen  Kellar,  suggests  to  me  that  your  readers  will 
like  some  account  of  an  hour  which  I  spent  with  her 
lately.  I  had  not  seen  her  for  more  than  a  year.  In  that 
time,  she  has  grown  rapidly,  and,  though  she  is  not  yet 
twelve  years  old,  she  is  as  tall  as  maDy  young  women. 
Though  I  had  not  met  her  for  so  long,  she  recognized  me 
instantly,  and  referred  at  once  to  something  which  hap- 
pened at  our  last  interview,  which  was  at  Christmas, 
1890.  She  proposed  that  we  should  play  again  a  little 
game  which  she  had  played  then  with  the  children  who 
were  in  the  company. 

I  had  been  in  California  since  I  saw  her,  and  she  knew 
this,  and  inquired  about  my  journey.  She  speaks  so  that 
with  care  you  can  understand  her,  and  the  first  question 
she  asked  was:  "Did  you  go  to  Los  Angeles?''  And  then, 
as  if  she  were  afraid  that  her  pronunciation  was  not 
good,  she  spelled  Los  Angeles,  and  said,  to  make  more 
sure,  that  it  was  built  by  the  Spaniards.  Her  nest  ques- 
tion was,  if  I  had  aeen  the  large  trees.  In  a  moment 
more,  she  said  :  "Only  think  how  much  sunshine  is  im- 
prisoned in  those  old  trees !"  I  said  :  "Yes ;  and  it  comes 
out  when  there  is  a  fire."  With  great  joy,  she  carried  out 
her  own  figure,  laughing  very  heartily,  and  said:   "Yes, 
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then  It  escapes!"  She  went  on  to  nay  how  much  that  Is 
curious  those  old  trees  could  tell  us,  if  they  could  speak. 
They  could  tell  us  of  the  time  when  the  mastodons  walked 
around  them,  and  when  those  long,  great  snakes  twirled 
their  bodies  around  them,  and  she  illustrated  this  twist 
in  a  curious  way  with  her  arms.  As  we  sat  at  dinner 
together,  she  said  she  would  give  me  a  riddle,  and  pro- 
posed this: 

"My  birthday  was  before  creation; 

The  bravest  heroes  fear  me. 

Superficial  scholars  know  rae  well; 

But  who  I  am,  the  wisest  cannot  tell." 

In  the  confused  way  in  which  foolish  people  answer 
such  riddles,  I  asked  If  'eternity'  were  the  answer,  know- 
ing that  she  had  been  engagtcl  In  studies  of  creation. 
Quick  as  a  flash  she  replied :  "That  will  not  do  for  the 
third.  Superficial  writers  know  nothing  well  about  eter- 
nity." But,  as  if  to  reassure  me,  she  said  it  would  do  for 
the  other  three.  The  real  answer  which  she  had  in  her 
mind  was  'Nothing;'  and  she  was  very  much  pleased 
when  this  was  guessed.     Then  she  proposed  this  enigma : 

"My  first  is  In  Hera, 'but  not  In  Juno; 

My  second  is  In  Artemis,  but  not  In  Diana; 

My  third  is  in  Hephalstos,  but  not  In  Vulcan ; 

My  fourth  is  in  Zeus,  but  not  In  Jupiter; 

My  fifth  is  In  Athena,  but  not  In  Minerva; 

My  sixth  Is  In  Aphrodite,  but  not  in  Venus; 

My  seventh  Is  in  Pluto,  but  not  In  Mercury; 

My  ninth  is  In  Apollo,  but  not  in  Phoebus; 

My  tenth  is  in  Dionysus,  but  not  In  Bacchus; 

My  eleventh  is  In  Ares,  but  not  iu  Mars; 

My  twelfth  is  In  Eros,  but  not  In  Cupid; 

My  whole  is  an  Athenian  who  thought  it  was  better  to 
laugh  thau  to  cry." 

It  was  hopeless  to  guess  this  out  at  dinner,  but  after 
dinner  she  begged  me  to  take  paper,  and  tried  to  help  me. 
When  I  had  four  or  five  of  the  letters  puzzled  out,  she 
said  the  whole  was  the  Athenian  Shakespeare. 

Your  readers  will  obssrve  that  this  is  the  conversation 
of  a  eirleleveu  years  of  age.  I  do  not  ask  them  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  conversation  of  other  blind  children,  or 
other  deaf  and  dumb  children,  but  with  the  conversation 
of  girls  of  eleven  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
from  day  to  day.  Her  marvellous  memory  shows  itself, 
of  course,  in  her  repeating  such  an  enigma  as  this  one 
which  she  herself  had  made,  containing  so  many  classi- 
cal names.  But  I  think  one  is  more  attracted  by  the 
poetical  drift  which  there  is  in  almost  everything  which  she 
says.  You  must  have  observed  it  in  the  fairy  story  of 
'The  Frost  King,' which  you  copied  from  The  Mentor  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Then  in  conversation  with  her  one 
observes  a  marvellous  quickness,  seeming  to  show  that 
she  hardly  needs  the  processes  which  we  call  reflection 
and  recollection. 

After  dinner,  with  a  group  of  young  people  of  about 
her  own  age,  we  played  one  or  two  of  the  little  games 
which  children  play  in  company.  One  of  these  was  the 
game  in  which  one  person  is  sent  out  of  the  room  while 
a  proverb  is  selected  by  the  others.  Helen  was  sent  out, 
exactly  as  if  she  could  hear,  to  maiutain  the  forms  of  the 
game.  But  it  was  more  curious  to  watch  her  when  some 
other  person  was  sent  out.  Thus  one  of  the  proverbs 
was,  "Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  and  she  was 
the  first  person  to  give  an  answer.  The  question  put 
was,  "Which  do  you  like  most,  your  arithmetic  or  your 
drawing?"  Her  answer,  quick  as  a  flash,  was,  "When  it 
is  a  matter  of  necessity,  there  is  no  choice."  The  pro- 
verb went  round,  and  she  had  to  answer  a  second  time. 
The  question  then  was,  "How  do  you  like  your  lesson  in 
modelling?''  Her  answer,  again  as  quick  as  a  flash,  was, 
"It  is  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  necessity."  The  proverb 
being,  "The  early  bird  catches  the  worm,"  and  the  ques- 
tion being,  "Do  you  ever  take  sleigh-rides?"  her  answer 
was  at  once,  "Yes,  in  the  early  winter."  And  when  she 
needed  the  word  gold,  aud  the  question  being,  "Have  you 
a  pony  ?"  she  said,  "Yes,  and  there  are  gold  rings  in  his 
harness."  The  game  requiring  the  use  of  the  prefix  Con 
in  the  sentence,  aud  the  question  being,  "What  is  three 
times  four?"  she  laughed,  as  she  always  does,  and  said, 
"Let  me  consider;  three  times  four  is  twelve." 

The  remarkable  thiug  in  all  this  is  the  almost  immedi- 
ate rapidity  of  these  answers,  perhaps  in  themselves  not 
remarkable.  And  in  all  that  she  says  or  does,  there  is 
evident  pleasure.  Her  gesture  is  abundant,  her  move- 
ment is  animated,  and  from  the  moment  she  comes  into 
the  room  till  she  leaves  it,  she  seems  to  you  a  person  who 
is  enjoying  life.  L. 
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the  messenger. 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  4ht,  1892. 


With  this  issue  of  The  Messenger 
we  give  an  article  from  Prof.  A.  W. 
Williams  of  this  school  in  which  he 
compares  the  Braille  and  New  York 
Points  as  vehicles  for  Music  Notation. 
He  gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  the  results  of  fair  and  impartial 
trails  in  earnest  efforts  to  find  out 
which  was  the  better  and  more  valu- 
able system.  The  article  speaks  for  it- 
self and  as  facts,  solid,  cold  facts  are 
what  we  want  on  this  subject  we  print 
the  article  without  comment. 


The  Braille  and  New  York  Point  Musical 
Systems. 

.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Braille  and  New  York 
Point  Musical  Systems.  So  much  has 
been  written  on  this  subject  that  it 
seems  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  said. 
We  shall  then  simply  endeavor  to  give 
our  own  experience  with  the  two 
systems.  One  entire  term  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  New  York  Systenr 
in  this  school,  not  because  we  consi- 
dered it  superior  to  the  Braille  but  be- 
cause music  was  printed  in  that  system 
at  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
]  advance  the  pupils  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
I  ble.     They   took  great  interest  in   the 


ferior  to  the  New  York  Point  in  tangi- 
bility, clearness  of  expression  and  com- 
pleteness for  all  purposes,  we  find 
not  to  be  sustained  by  our  ex- 
perience with  the  two  systems. 
It  seems  to  us  wonderful  how  easily 
and  naturally  the  Braille  adapts  itself 
to  every  form  of  muscial  expression. 
As  we  said  at  the  outset  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
two  systems  but  one  thing  we  shall 
notice.  It  has  been  charged  against 
the  Braille  system  that  the  use  of  a 
given  sign  to  represent  two  things  of 
the  same  species,  as  for  instance  a 
whole  note  and  a  sixteenth  creates 
ambiguity  and  could  only  be  regard- 
ed as  a  absurd  if  it  were  not  sheer 
necessity.  We  And  this  not  to  be  the 
case  with  our  pupils.  Several  of  them 
are  betwean  the  ages  of  ten  and  fif- 
teen ;  and  we  do  not  know  of  a 
single  mistake  of  this  kind,  ever  hav- 
ing been  made  by  any  of  them,  after 
once  having  had  the  principle  ex- 
plained to  them.  Our  youngest  pupil 
studying  Braille  can  take  a  piece  of 
music,  which  he  has  never  read,  and 
read  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  he  will  never  call  a 
whole  note  a  sixteenth  or  a  half  note 
a  thirty  second.  Without  going  farther 
into  particulars,  we  may  say  that 
the  result  of  our  experience  with  the 
two  systems  is  that  the  Braille  is  in 
every  respect  equal  to  the  New  York 
Point  in  tangibility  :  that  "In  clearness 
and  completeness  of  expression  for  all 
purposes"    the     advantages    are     de- 
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been  invented  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
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study    of   the    New   York    Point  and, 

many  of  them  were  delighted  to  find  !  cided'y  with  the  Braille,  and  that,  as 
that  at  the  close  of  the  term  they  could  I  our  PUP»  has  said  the  Braille  is  much 
transcribe  their  lessons,  and  commit  |  more  easily  lea™e, <*  and  the  writing  of 
them  from  manuscript  instead  of  from  it  requires  much  less  time  and  space 
oral  dictation.  At  the  close  of  the  than  does  the  New  *omJ"  A  ^^ 
most  of  them  were  warm  advo-  may  in  time  be  invented  more  perfect 
.  tern,  but  we  were  not  ,,than  theJBraille,  but  at  is  our  pro- 
satisfied  with  the  progress  our  pupilsfmund  conviction  that  the  Braille  is 
had  made,  and  we  felt  convinced  that!  by  far  tbe  best  system  that  has  ever 
their  advancement  would  have  been 
much  more  rapid  had  we  adopted  the 
Braille  instead  of  the  New  York  Point. 
So  evident  was  this  to  us  that  we  de- 
termined at  the  opening  of  the  term  to 
abandon  the  New  York  Point  and 
adopt  the  Braille  system.  We  have 
been  using  the  Braille  system  only  four 
months,  yet  most  of  our  pupils  can 
now  transcribe  their  lessons  with 
greater  ease  in  this  system  than  they 
could  in  the  New  York  Point  at  the 
close  of  the  last  term.  When  asked  a 
short  time  ago,  and  without  any 
attempt  to  influence  their  opinion 
"which  system  they  preferred?"  all 
with  one  exception  were  found  to  be 
warm  advocates  of  the  Braille.  One  of 
our  most  advanced  pupils  on  being 
asked,  why  she  preferred  the  Braille  to 
the  New  York  Point,  replied  that  it 
was  because  the  Braille  was  much 
easier  for  her  to  learn,  and  that  it  re- 
quired much  less  time  for  her  to  write 
her  lessons,  and  commit  them  in  this 
system  than  in  the  New  York  Point, 
which  she  had  previously  learned. 
Our  lessons  are  given  in  half  hour 
periods  and  we  find  that  our  pupils 
can  write  at  least  fifty  per  cent  more 
music  in  this  system  than  they  can  in 
the  New  York  Point  in  the  same  time. 
The    charges  that  the  Braille  is   in- 


We  look  with  great  anxiety  for  the 
forthcoming  number  of  the  Mentor. 
We  confidently  expect  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  seeming  plagiarism 
of  the  "King  Frost."  We  are  loth  to 
believe  that  any  fraud  was  attempted. 
It  is  more  than  |likely  we  think  that 
the  theory  of  the  Kentucky  Deaf- Mute 
is  correct  and  that  Miss  Keller  only 
wrote  an  adaptation  of  Miss  Canby's 
beautiful  fantasy. 


We  notice  in  one  Institution  paper 
an  article  headed  "Is  Helen  Keller  a 
Frand?"  and  in  others  of  the  same 
family  of  papers,  severe  and  slighting 
allusions  to  this  young  lady,  all  of 
course,  in  reference  to  the  supposed 
plagiarism  of  "King  Frost."  Now 
would  it  not  be  better  and  more  con- 
sistent with  fairness  to  say  nothing 
which  perhaps  we  may  hereafter  wish 
we  had  not  said.  We  will  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  an  explanation  of  this 
matter.  Miss  Keller  is  not  a  fraud, 
she  has  accomplished  more,  deaf  and 
blind  as  she  is,  than  any  child  of  her 
age  with  all  her  faculties  intact  within 
our  acquaintance. 


FRIDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  5,  18S2. 


JLAUMA  BttlDGMAN'S  BMAIJST\ 


Its  Last  Contribution  to  Science— An  Examina- 
tion Proves  the  Theory  of  Arrested  Develop-  I 
ment. 

■Woecestee,  Feb.  4. — The  brain  of  Laura 
Bridgrnan,  the  famous  woman  who  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  live  her  allotted  years 
devoid  of  sight,  hearing,  speech,  smell  and 
taste,  brought  some  time  ago  to  Clark 
University  for  examination,  has  told  its 
story.  The  result  of  the  investigation 
proves  that  the  peculiarities  were  due 
solely  to  arrested  development  in  the  por- 
tion relating  to  the  disused  senses.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  girl's  illness,  when  3he  was 
two  years  old,  the  brain  developed  nor- 
mally, after  that  it  grew  unevenly. 

It  is  a  well-known  and  undisputed  fact 
that  the  use  or  disuse  of  certain  portions  of 
the  body  or  of  certain  sets  of  muscles  re- 
sults in  a  marked  development  or  lack  of 
development  of  these  portions  or  muscles. 
The  theory,  quite  naturally,  was 
advanced  that  the  development  of 
the  brain  tissue  depended,  'to  a 
considerable  extent  at  least,  on  the  use  or 
disuse  of  senses  directly  connected  with 
and  relating  to  the  cells  of  the  brain.  There 
was  never  so  good  au  opportunity  to  te-rt •■;;>i 
truth  as  iu  the  case  of  Sue  brain' of  Laura. 
Bridgrnan,  a  healthy  woman,  with  au  orig- 
inally normal  brain,  but  which  lacked  de- 
velopment, living  to  be  nearly  CO  years  of 
age,  exercising  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent the  powers  left  her,  and  never  moody 
or  despondent. 

The  weight  was  but  slightly  less  than  that 
of  the  entirely  normal  brain.  Both  hemis- 
pheres were  developed  alike.  The  extent 
of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  (Which  re- 
ceives and  imparts  sensations)  was,  if  in  any 
way  unusual,  somewhat  less  than  in  the 
average  brain. 

All  of  the  affected  cranial  or  brain  nerves 
were  small,  and  the  regions  of  the  cortex  as» 
sociated  with  the  defective  senses  and  with 
motor,  or  articulate  tongue  speech,  were 
poorly  or  peculiarly  developed. ,  In  general 
the  entire  cortex  was  thinner  than  in  the 
normal  brains  with  which  it  was  compared. 
The  nerve  terminations  of  the  nose  and 
eyes  were  destroyed  or  highly  disordered, 
and  there  was  great  destruction  of  the 
middle  ear  and  of  the  nerves  connected 
with  the  organs  of  taste. 

The  most  striking  and  conclusive  feature, 
however,  was  the  condition  of  the  parts 
connected  with  the  nerves  of  sight.  As 
stated  above,  the  right  eye  of  Miss  Bridgrnan 
remained  useful  to  a  slight  extent  soma 
time  longer  than  the  left.  This  resulted  iu 
developing  that  portion  of  the  brain  con- 
nected with  the  right  eye  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  that  connected  with  the  left. 
This  is  sufficient  proof  in  itself  that  the  de- 
velopment depends  upon  the  use  of  the 
organ. 


TUESDAY,   FEBRUARY  Q.    1803. 


THE  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


The  secretary's  report  of  the  Institution  for 
the  Blind  makes  again  its  annual  appearance. 
It  is  a  large  and  extremely  wall-written  pam- 
phlet, really  a  book  four  hundred  pages  long-, 
and  contains  the  corespondence  between 
Bishop  Brooks  and  Helen  Keller,  which  was 
published  in  this  column  from  advance  sheets 
of  this  report.  A  great  many  other  pages  of 
extremely  interesting  matter  about  Helen 
Keller  fill  a  good  part  of  the  book.  The  report 
of  the  trustees,  presented  by  Mr.  John  S. 
Dwigbt  at  the  sixtieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
board,  prefaces  this  bulky  report.  It  begins  by 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  uplifting  energy  of  the 
director,  Mr.  Anagnos.  There  follow  these 
facts : 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  Sept.  30, 1891,  was  208.  Of  these,  151  be- 
longed to  the  parent  school  at  South  Boston,  36 
to  the  kindergarten  for  little  sightless  children 
in  Jamaica  Plain  and  21  to  the  workshop  for 
adults. 

The  health  of  the  members  of  our  six  house- 
holds has  been  exceedingly  good.  Tliere  has 
hp.en  no  death,  no  very  serious  caso  of  illmess. 
With  the  exception  of  two  cases  of  severe 
whooping  cough  among  the bqj;B_of  theparent 


institution  in  the  winter  months,  and  three 
mild  cases  of  scarlatina  In  tho  cottases  tor 
girls,  from  all  of  which  the  victims  re- 
ed speedily,  our  pupils  have  enjoyed 
perfect  immnuitv  from  dreaded  forms  of 
illness.  The  Perkins  Institution  is  a  school.  It 
is  not  a  charity,  not  an  asylum,  not  merely  nor 
mainly  a  shelter.  Its  centra!  thought,  its  aim, 
its  work,  is  educational.  Education,  in  the 
most  generous,  complete,  progressive  sense,  is 
its  ideal.  It  studies  and  it  labors  to  educate  tho 
blind,  to  make  good  in  them  so  far  as  possible 
tho  loss  of  sight  by  such  a  quickening:  and  har- 
monious development  of  the  remaining  senses 
and  of  all  tho  faculties— physical,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, ideal  and  artistic. 

As  to  the  important,  the  almost  central  place 
which  music  occupies  in  the  life  and  education 
of  the  blind,  it  is  needless  to  repeat  or  amplify 
what  has  been  said  over  and  over  again  in  those 
annual  reports.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  tho  in- 
struction has  been  carried  on  as  earnestly  and 
wisely,  as  thoroughly  and  lovingly  as  ever,  un- 
der the  same  devoted,  admirable  teachers,  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Beeves,  himself  blind,  at  their 
head,  assisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  seeing 
music  readers. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  financial 
record   of  the  year,  the  details  of  which  will 
appear  in  the  report  of  the  treasurer- 
Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1890 £00.415.85 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources  (hiring  the 

year 230,051.19 

Total  expenditures  and  investments. 

Balance 86,010.37 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  have  been 
regulated  by  a  wise  economy,  and  have  been 
kept  strictly  within  the  income:  the  decrees  in 
the  cash  balance,  as  compared  with  that  of  last 
year,  being  due  to  judicious  investments  of 
funds  not  needed  for  current  outlay. 

Several  donations  have  been  received  from 
friends  of  the  institution,  whose  gifts  have 
been  enhanced  by  the  spirit  in  which  they 
were  bestowed ;  and  the  receipt  of  three  lega- 
cies have  added  largely  to  the  available  funds. 

From  the  estate  of  the  late  Joseph  Schofield 
$2500  has  been  received  in  addition  to  the  sum 
of  $3000  which  was  given  to  the  kindergarten ; 
from  the  late  John  N.  Dix,  Jr.,  $10,000.  and 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Richard- 
son. $39,500,— a  total  amount  of  S52.000. 

The  new  library  and  music  building,  which 
will  be  of  brick  with  granite  trimmings,  will 
have  238  feet  of  length  on  Fourth  street  and  90 
feet  on  H  street,  with  an  average  width  of  26 
feet.      It  will  have   four  entrances  from  the 

f  round,  and  will  be  directly  connected  with  the 
rst  story  of  the  main  building  by  bridges  from 
the  east  and  west  wings.  There  will  be  an 
arched  driveway  from  Fourth  street. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  story  will  be  occu- 
pied by  a  gymnasium,  95  feet  by  22,  with  a  gal- 
lerv  6V2  feet  wide  for  the  whole  length,  and 
two  large  dressing-rooms.  Adjacent  to  this  is  a 
room  to  he  used  for  a  Sloyd  school.  At  the 
southeastern  corner  there  will  be  three  spacious 
storerooms.  .  ,       ■■ 

The  second  story  will  he  devoted  to  the 
library,  with  a  fireproof  room  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  valuable  records. 

The  third  story  will  belong  wholly  to  the 
musical  departments.  A  large  room,  at  the 
west  end  will  he  fitted  for  use  as  a  tuning  and 
repair  shop;  and  a  similar  room  at  the  eastern 
end  will  be  the  teaching-room  of  the  musical 
director.  In  the  intervening  space  a  corridor 
will  open  on  either  side  into  teaching  and  prac- 
tising rooms.  The  room  of  the  musical  director 
will  open  into  an  ample  apartment  m  the 
northern  extension  (on  H  street),  which  will  be 
used  foramusical  library  and  for  the  practice  of 

"Five  years  ago  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
devise  ways  and  means  for  establishing  and 
organizing  a  post-graduate  course.  The  history 
of  the  blind  plainly  shows  the  expediency  of 
such  a  course.  , 

There  is  hardly  a  departments  learning  or 
science  which  has  not  had  blind  persons  in  its 
foremost  ranks  of  success  and  eminence.  When 
we  consider  that  suoh  persons  have  emerged 
from  obscurity  with  the  most  scanty  educa- 
tional aid  till  they  had  shown  themselves 
capable  of  self-help,  it  seems  probable  that  their 
number  would  be  greatly  enlarged  were  their 
means  and  opportunities  of  early  culture  in 
various  directions  increased.  . 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  absence  of  the  one  sense  that  more 
than  all  the  others  distracts  the  attention,  is 
favorable  to  concentrated  thought  and  mental 
action  on  subjects  adapted  to  call  the  intellec- 
tual powers  into  vigorous  exorcise. 

No  man  ever  rendered  more  valuable  service 
as  a  naturalist  than  the  blind  Hiiber,  whose 
keen  inward  vision  made  him  master  of  the  en- 
tire field  opened  to  him  by  other  eyes  than  his 
own ;  but  it  was  tho  Intensity  of  his  study  in 
his  favorite  department  in  his  early  boyhood 
that  made  him  blind. 

Blindness  will  never  prevent  a  man  of  real 
genius  from  obtaining  the  fame  and  the  power 
of  usefulness  which  he  fairly  deserves,  if  he  can 
oace  be  placed  on  the  arena  of  competition. 

From  Mr.  Anaguos's  report  is  taken  this 
reference  to  the  growing  and  valuable  work  of 
manual  training  of  the  blind : 

In  the  early  part  of  the  school  year  the  teach 
ing  of  sloyd  work  was  introduced  into  both  the 
boys'  and  the  girls'  departments,-  and  it  has 
already  become  a  valuable  adjunct  to  previous 
methods  of  manual  training.  Many  of  the 
pupils  find  real  enjoyment  in  learning  the  use 
of  tools  and  in  making  various  familiararticles, 
and  to  some  restless  and  perverse  spirits  the 
occupations  it  provides  have  become  so  inter- 
esting that  they  seem  to  forget  their  love  of 
mischief. 

A  special  series  of  progressive  exercises  and 
models  is  arranged  for  our  school  by  Mr. 
Gustaf  Larssou,  under  whose  able  direction 
the  teaching  has  been  successfully  conducted 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Trvborn.    The  series  is  not  yet 


complete.    The  work  of  the  year  includes  tho 

following  models,  viz:  cnttiug-ho:-, 
rack,  box,  shelf,  corner-bracket,  boo's-rack, 
footstool,  bootjack,  towel  roller,  picture  fraine. 
and  knife  box,  in  making  which  the  pupils 
have  learned  the  use  of  tho  splitting  saw, 
back  saw,  mitre  box,  bench-hook,  bit,  Hal 
hammer,  nail  set,  counter  sink,  compasses, 
turning-saw.  spoke-shave,  screw-driver,  half 
round  file,  marking-gauge,  auger  bit.  cabinet 
scraper,  rabbet  plane,  chisel   and  compass  saw. 

At  the  manual  training  exhibition,  held  in 
Boston  April  9-11,  In  connection  with  the  Now. 
England  conference  of  educational  workers 
specimens  of  tho  work  of  our  children  on  the 
first  nine  models  were  exhibited.  They  com- 
pared favorably  with  tho  work  of  seeing  chil- 
dren and  were  highly  commended.  Hore  is  a 
little  of  all  that  Mr.  Anagnos  has  to  say  of 
Helen  Keller;  and  this  little  is  like-a  poom  in 
prose,  finely  expressive  of  the  charm  cf  her 
wonderful  personality — 

In  temperament  Helen  is  cheerful,  merry, 
gay,  full  of  lifo  and  jollity.  In  her  playful 
moods  she  is  not  only  appreciative  of  mirth, 
but  is  often  the  cause  of  it.  No  mishap  can 
subdue  her  liveliness.  Even  at  times  wlc 
is  disappointed  at  something  or  occupied  with 
serious  thoughts,  or  penetrated  with  some  dis- 
tressing anxiety,  her  delightful  springs  of  joy 
and  fun  bubble  and  brim  with  inevitable  felic- 
ity. The  "chord  of  melancholy,"  of  which 
Thomas  Hood  Bpeaks  as  inseparable  from  every 
"string  attuned  to  mirth,"  has  no  existence  in 
tho  harp  of  her  life.  However  smooth  the  wayof 
its  victims  maybe  made,  a  triple  affliction  like 
hers  is  terrible.  It  cannot  be  otherwise;  yet  in 
Helen's  case  it'has  proved  to  be  a  battlefield, 
which  has  its  heroine.  True,  like  all  others  who 
are  cruelly  bereft  of  the  principal  avenues  of 
sense.she  is  doomed  to  pass  her  life  in  total  physi- 
cal darkness  and  stillness;  but  through  the  thick, 
sullen  cloud  which  surrounds  her  she  "casts 
forward  the  eye  of  the  spirit,  and  wakes  in  her 
soul  the  imaginative  power  which  carries  forth 
what  is  fairest,  what  is  highest  life.". 

Marked  graciousness,  intense  longing  for  tho 
beautiful,  acute  and  winning  sensibility,  a  glee- 
ful disposition  and  an  indomitable  buoyancy— 
these  are  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  her 
temper.  There  is  a  certain  nameless 
attraction  about  Helen's  personality,  as 
perceptible  as  the  perfume  of  a  flow- 
er, and  as  elusive.  She  has  an  uncommon 
soul-power,  which  touches  all  hearts  and  leads 
them  captive.  She  possesses  two  characteristics 
which  do  not  often  go  together — vigor  and 
sweetness.  Her  gayety  adorns  her  and  at  the 
same  time  serves  to  relax  the  tension  of  her 
nerves,  which  is  inclined  to  be  too  great. 

Helen's  imagination  is  not  a  thin  flamo 
kindled  deliberately  with  gathered  materials. 
It  is  an  intense  flash  born  unexpectedly  of 
internal  collisions.  Independently  of  words 
or  of  pictures  of  actual  objects  fur- 
nished by  perception,  her  fanoy  creates 
for  itself  scenes  and  images  not  less  vivid 
than  their  tangible  representatives.  It  is  pene- 
trative and  far  -  sighted,  bringing  together 
things  widely  sundered,  apparently  diverse  and 
opposite.    It  is  broad,  keen  and  soaring. 

Helen's  thoughts  are  far-reaching,  and  her 
nature  is  one  of  great  depth.  To  use  -a  phrase 
of  Coleridge,  she  is  an  example  of  endless  self- 
reproduction.  She  is  often  visited  by  those 
thoughts  that  como  unsummoned  out  of  the 
invisible  like  new  stars,  which  out  of  the 
unfathomable  deeps  of  the  sky  dart  suddenly 
upon  the  vision  of  the  watcher  of  the  heavens. 
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WOULD    SHE    KNOW    HER? 

Six  months  after  Laura  liridgmau,  the  little 
deal',  dumb  and  blind  girl,  was  taken  from  her 
home  in  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  and  placed  in 
the  care  of  Doctor  Samuel  G.  Howe  of  Boston,  her 
mother  went  to  Boston  to  see  her.  The  little  girl 
was  playing  about  the  room  as  her  mother  entered. 
The  mother  stood  silent  for  some  lime  with  over- 
bowing  eyes.  Presently  Laura  ran  againsl  her. 
ami  with  the  curiosity  which  is  so  strong  a  char 
acteristic  of  the  blind,  began  at  once  to  feel  of  her 
hauds  and  examine  her  dress,  trying  to  lind  out 
whether  it  was  any  one  with  whom  she  was 
acquainted.  Not  recognizing  the  stranger,  she 
turned  away.  Doctor  Howe  thus  describes  the 
scene : 

The  poor  woman  could  not  conceal  the  pang  she 

felt,  at  finding  that  her  child  did  not  know  her. 
She  gave  Laura  a  string  of  beads  which  she  used  to 
wear  at  home.  The  child  recognized  them  at  once, 
and  with  much  joy  put  them  round  her  neck,  and 
sought  tne  eagerly,  to  say  she  understood  that  the 
string  was  from  her  home. 

The  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her,  hut  poor 
Laura  repelled  her,  preferring  to  he  with  her 
acquaintance-. 

Another  article  from  home  was  given  to  her.  and 
she  began  to  look  much  interested.  She  examined 
the  stranger  more  closely,  and  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  knew  she  came  from  Hanover.  She 
even  endured  her  caresses,  but  would  leave  her 
with  indifference  at  the  slightest  signal. 

The  distress  of  the  mother  was  now  painful  to 
behold;  for,  although  she  had  feared  that  she 
should  not  be  recognized,  yet  the  reality  of  being 
treated  with  cold  indifference  by  a  darling  child 
was  too  much  for  woman's  nature  to  bear. 

A  Iter  a  while,  on  the  mother's  taking  hold  of  her 
again,  a  vague  idea  seemed  to  tlit  across  Laura's 
mind  that  this  could  not  be  a  stranger.    She.  there- 


i 

itenance  I  ucd   an   expri  --ion    ol    Inl 

pale,  and  then 
red.     Hope-    seemed    'truggling  with   doubt  and 
.    contending 
painted  upon  a  human  face. 

,\t  tin-  n lenl  tin' ther  drew  her  to  hei 

and  !  :    ™i  her  t II..    At  once  the  truth  flashed 

hi the    child,    and    all    mistrust    and    an 

n-il  from  hei         ■  ■■  itb  an  expre 

nestled  to  'lie  bosom  "I  bei 
parent,  and    ielaed  hi  rsell  to  her  fond  embraces, 
this  tin-   in  d;    ber 

playmate  om  bul  a  momt 

gladly  left  the  now  vainly  strove  to 

her   away;   and    though  ed    her   usual 

Instantam  Ignal  to  follow  me, 

It  was  evidently  with  relucl  clung  close 

I-,  me,  a-  if  bewildered  and  fearful;  ami  when. 
after  a   moment,   I  tool,  her  to  her  motbei 
sprang  to  her  arms,  and  dung  to  ber  with 

i"V. 

I  bad  watched   tin-  whole   scene  with   Intense 
interest ,  being   di    Irou    ol    lea  I  rom  it  all  I 

COUld  of  the  working- ol    ber  niiii'l ;   but  I  now  left 

them  to  indulge  unobserved  those  deliclotu  fi 
which  tho  bo  I  tve  known  a  mother's  lovi 
conceive,  but  which  canni it      i 
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The  Kindergarten.  We  are  indebted  to 
Prof.  Anagnos  for  a  copy  of  the  oth  annual 
report  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  for 
the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1891.  The  Kinder- 
garten is  located  at  Jamaica  Plain,  but  it  is 
uuder  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the 
Perkins  Institution.  There  are  35  pupils  in 
the  Kindergarten,  and  the  report  contains 
numerous  striking  evidences  of  the  success 
of  this  important  department  of  educating 
the  bliud.  Exceedingly  good  use  is  being 
made  of  the  means  furnished,  but  additional 
accommodations  are  needed,  that  the  noble 
work  may  be  made  more  serviceable.  Th  is 
report  will  surprise  any  who  think  it  ueeless 
to  attempt  to  teach,  the  blind,  as  it  shows 
that  in  some  respects  blind  pupils  far  out- 
strip the  seeiug  in  acquiring  knowledge. 


ABOUT  OUR  BLIND  WONDERS. 


The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  is  just  out  and  makes  what  may 
well  bo  called  "mighty  interesting  reading." 
Wonld  that  every  intelligent  person  in  the 
State  might  read  it!  It  contains  a  beautiful 
picture  of  that  angelic  little  creature,  Willi* 
Elizabeth  Robin,  the  third  in  the  quartet  of 
deaf  mute  unfortunates  who  are  yet  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  placed  under  the  sheltering  care 
of  this  institution,  and  also  the  story  of  her  life 
and  development  within  the  few  months  she> 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  kindergarten.  It*- 
also  corrects  the  mistaken  idea  that  Willie  is 
to  be  kent  in  ignoranoe  of  God  and 
all  that  pertains  to  religion,  and  states 
that  their  object  is  to  allow  her  gradual 
ally  expanding  mind  "the  time,  oppor 
tunity  and  material  to  form  her  own  belief  in 
stead  of  thrusting  upon  her  the  ready-made 
doctrines  of  i  ny  sect  or  individual."  A  full  ac- 
couiat  of  Tommy  Stringer's  short  life  is  given, 
and  his  promise  for  the  future — for  it  is  too  ear- 
ly yet  to  speak  of  his  development.  "What 
Helen  Keller  did  for  Tommy"  covers  twenty- 
six  pages  of  the  report  and  gives  not  only  an 
account  of  her  efforts,  but  all  her  interesting 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  educating  this 
blind  and  deaf  mute. 

But  the  key-note  of  the  whole  report,  the  an-, 
deriving  strain  which  cannot  be  suppressed,  is- 
the  crying  need  for  larger  Quarters,  new  build- 
ings, more  money.  "Ten  times  hopeless 
is  the  sightless  child,"  say  the  trustee* 
at  the  outset.  IVc  can  scarcely  conceive  tho 
helplessness  of  such  a  child  born  in  the  worst 
conditions  of  life.  Transported  to  the  kinder- 
garten, watched  over,  cared  for,  properlv  fed, 
kept  clean,  and  above  all  loved,  such  a  child  is 
ia  a  little  heaven ;  better  yet,  it  is  in  a  place 
where  it  is  beine  developed  and  fitted  not  only 
for  the  battle  of  life,  but  for  what  comes  after 
death.    There  is  no  measuring  the  value  of  the 
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kindergarten  to  one  of  these  little  souls.     But, 
alas!  the  building-  is  full  to  overflowing-,  and: 
poor  sightless  children  are  continually  turned 
away  for  lack  of  room.     Some  of  these  cases ! 
make  the  most  piteous  appeals  for  aid  and  sym-i 
pathy,  but  cannot  be  helped. 

Several  are  very  urgent  cases  and  ought  to  ba 
taken  from  their  present  surroundings  at  once. 
Some  live  in  narrow,  unhealthy  quarters,  ex-j 
posed  to  the  most  pernicious  influences.  The/; 
run  the  risk  of  being  stunted  and  dwarfed,  botb.-| 
physically  and  intellectually.  Their  tenderest  I 
years  are  given  up  to  ovil  influences.  They- 
stretch  out  appealing  hands,  only  to  be  put  off! 
with  "Not  yet,  not  yet."  It  is  sad  that  even  one  j 
child  must  ask  this  help  in  vain.  It  is  morall7 
wrong  that  so  many  must  be  turned  away. 

A  year  ago  an  appeal  was  made  for  additional 
funds  wherswith  to  build  a  new  kindergarten 
alongside   the    present    One.    At    the    lowest 
estimate   it   was   found   necessary    to  ask  fo? 
the  sum  of  §56,000.    So  far  the  amount  of  $32,- 
000  has   been  raised,   leaving  a    balance   of  ■■ 
$23,000  yet    needod.       The     managers,     not' 
daring  to  incur   the    risk   of  encroaching  on, 
the  endowment  fund  (which  does  not  yet  yield  ■ 
an  adequate  income  for  the  needs  of  the  school), 
have  not  thought  it  prudent  to  proceed  witli 
making  contracts  for  the  new  building  until 
this  $23,000  is  raised. 
Mr.  Anagnos's  appeal  for  further  aid  is  so  elo- 

:  quent  and  so  characteristic  of  his  perseverauco 
and  faith  in  the  work,  that  we  cannot  do  better, 
than  to  give  it  in  his  own  words ;  "The  demand  j 

j  for  more   room  is  pressing ;   the  need  of  a  new ; 

!  building  is  urgent.    A  whole  year  has  already: 

i  been  lost  to  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  little, 
boys  and  girls,  who  have  been  praying  for  pro- 
tection and  intellectual  light.  It  would  be  cruel 
to  keep  them  out  of  schooL  indefinitely.  As  i 
long  as  they  utter  a  cry  for  help  or  a  prayer  for ' 
shelter,  I  cannot  remain  silent ;  I  must  raise  my  j 
voice  in  their  behalf.  I  am  forced  by  a  senso 
of  duty  to  appeal  again  to  all  benevolent  per-; 
sons  of  our  community,  and  beg  them  to  con- 
tribute liberally  not  only  for  the  erection  of! 
this  additional  monument  to  the  cause  of  af-j 
Aided  humanity,  but  also  for  the  support  and! 
education  of  its  future  occupants.  My  plea  is; 
not  confined  to  one  class  of  people;  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  of  you,  good  citizens  ot  Boston; I 
to  you,  generous  men  and  women  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  to  you,  tender-hearted  friends  of  the  littla 
blind  children  everywhere.  What  shall  your 
answer  be?'' 
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Helen  Keller. 


Let  us  not  become  too  incredulous 
about  the  attainments  of  this  most  re- 
markable child.  Even  if  she  had  learned 
the  fairy  story  of  the  Frost  King,  the  fact 
that  she  reproduced  it  from  memory  is 
still  a  most  remarkable  feat  lor  one  in  her 
circumstances.  Many  of  the  exercises  of 
young  children  are  merely  the  repro- 
duction of  those  which  they  have  received 
from  their  instructors.  The  fidelity  of 
the  copy  is  wonderful,  according  to  the 
"deadly  parallels"  of  the  Qoodson  Gazette; 
and  the  changes,  if  her  own,  are  certainly, 
in  almost  every  case,  great  improvements 
on  the  original,  and  the  more  wonderful 
on  that  account.  I  mean  to  hold  out  for 
the  little  maid,  and  not  to  hold  her 
guilty  of  wilful  plagiarism.  Repro- 
duction exercises  are  the  daily  work  of 
every  good  school,  and  rarely  do  any  of 
them  surpass  the  brilliant  performance 
of  Helen  Keller. 


The  fraternity  of  the  press  are  disposed 
magnanimously  to  throw   the  mantle   of  | 
charity  over  the  shoulders  of    little   Miss 
Helen  A.  Keller,  and  so  far  as   the   child 
herself   is  concerned,     we   entertain    the 
same  feelings.     That   she  is    yet    bright  | 
and  interesting   there   is    not    the    least  I 
doubt,  and    every  earnest  Christian   will  | 


desire  her  God-speed  and  happiness.  -J3ut 
coming  to  the  stern  lealities  of  life  busi- 
ness is  business.  The  papers  have  by  no 
means  striven  to  pull  down  a  meritorious 
system  of  educating  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
nor  attacked  the  practice  of  adaptation 
but  have  merely  exposed  deliberate  fraud 
and,  therefore,  however  well  they  might 
account,  for  the  act  of  plagiarism,  the 
teachers  of  this  child  have  laid  bare  the  | 
secret  of  this  successful  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  the  wonderful.  Th«  credulity 
of  the  public  is  all  the  more  surprising  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
constantly  reminded  by  their  writers  and 
surroundings,  that  miracles  are  a  thing  of 
the  past.  There  is  a  world  of  philosophy 
in  these  lines  from  Henry  W.  Longfellow 
that  life  is  real,  life  is  earnest.  If  the 
hearing  public  with  a  choice  number  of 
masterly  instructors  to  select  from,  can 
not  invent  a  means  whereby  English  may- 
be more  speedily  acquired,  how  much 
less  can  our  little  world  accomplish  it 
under  straitened  circumstances. 


SOUTH    BOSTON  BULLETIN. 


Saturday,  February  13,  1892. 


ICALE. 


Pupils  of  the  Perkins  Insti 
tution  Listen  to  a  Charm- 
ing   Programme. 


Well  Known  Vocalists  and  Noted 
Artists  Delight  an  Appreci- 
ative Audience. 


LAST  Monday  evening  at  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  George  J.  Parker 
gave  one  of  those  choice  mu- 
sical recitals  such  as  in  many  times 
past  have  charmed  the  pupils  and 
teachers  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion. 

The  artists  who  assisted  Mr.  Parker 
on  this  occasion  were  Mr.  Charles  K. 
Allen  and  Mrs.  E.  Humphrey  Allen 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Eenderson. 
This  was  an  array  of  talent,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  and  their  ability  and  ac- 
complishments in  this  chosen  line  of 
art  are  well  known  in  the  community. 
Dr.  Fenderson  is  known  as  an  accom- 
plished reader. 

The  concert,  so  to  call  it,  was  given, 
as  usual,  for  the  gratification  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils,  while  friends  and 
neighbors  were  invited  to  the  feast  in 
numbers  to  fill  the  seats  and  compose 
an  audience,  accordingly  the  hall  was 
filled  with  delighted  listeners. 

The  selections  presented  were  an- 
nounced to  the  audience,  in  lieu  of  a 
printed  programme,  by  Dr.  Fender- 
son,  and  were  as  follows: 


Trio — "Break,  break,  break" 

Mr.  Parker,  Mrs.  Allen  and  Mrs.  Fenderson. 

Violin  Solo— "Weiniawski Mr.  Allan 

Reading — "Mary  Alice  Smith" 

Dr.  Fenderson. 
Songs — "Proposal"  and  "Exaltation"... 

Mr.  Parker. 
Blegie,   from    Massenet — "Sing,    Smile, 

Slumber,"  with  violin  obligato 

Mrs.  Allen. 

"Gypsy  Duet"  from  Trovatore 

Mr.  Parker  and  Mrs.  Fenderson. 
Gavotte  and   Cradle   Song,    (written   by 

himself.) 

Mr.  Allen. 
"Maiden's  Lament,"  by  Schubert   and 

"Serenade"  by  Nevin 

Mrs.  Fenderson. 
Eecitation— "Bay  Billy" Mr.  Fenderson 

For  length,  or  quantity,  the  pro- 
gramme was  ample,  and  was  enough, 
and  gave  each  and  all  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  their  powers  in  their  re- 
spective roles. 

When  Mr.  Parker  gives  these  de- 
lightful occasions,  he  presents  besides 
his  own,  no  inferior  talent,  whereby 
his  might  appear  better  by  contrast. 
What  can  surpass  in  beauty  and  exe- 
cution the  playing  of  Mr.  Charles  N. 
Allen,  on  his  favorite  instrument? 
While  he  was  able  to  create  to  the  im- 
agination a  tempest,  yet  the  tones  he 
at  times  drew  forth,  fell  scarcely  aud- 
ible upon  the  ear,  and  the  hushed 
audience  scarce  drew  breath,  for  lis- 
tening. 

If  physical  endowments  be  neces- 
sary for  effectiveness  as  a  singer.  Mrs. 
Allen  is  in  the  highest  degree  fortu- 
nate. Strong  and  vigorous,  and  of 
great  vivacity,  she  pours  forth  at '  will 
an  immense  volume  of  souud;  while 
again,  at  her  own  sweet  will,  the 
auditor  must  listen  to  catch  the  sound, 
"to  watch  the  dying  notes,  and  start, 
and  smile."  Of  great  power  and  com- 
pass, her  voice  is  soft  and  pleasant. 
Her  conntenance,  while  she  sings,  is 
lighted  with  a  smile,  and  her  smile  at 
the  finish  expresses  the  gratification  at 
the  favor  with  which  her  effort  has 
been  received. 

Differing  from  that  of  Mrs.  Allen, 
Mrs.  Fenderson's  voice  is  yet  one  of 
rare  powers,  and  Mrs.  Fenderson  is 
an  accomplished  artist,  who  is  always 
heard  with  delight.  So  enthusiastic 
were  the  audience  in  response  to  the 
singing  of  these  two  ladies,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mand for  more,  and  they  did  so  most 
graciously. 

Dr.  Fenderson  is  a  cultivated  and 
most  accomplished  reader.  Tall,  and 
of  splendid  physique,  with  finished 
oratory,  his  choice  selections,  which 
have  not  become  hackneyed,  are  al- 
ways heard  with  delight.  His  voice, 
and  his  manner  of  using  it,  enable 
him  to  do  justice  to  the  pathetic  and 
tender  in  such  a  piece  as  "Mary  Alice 
Smith."  Into  this  recital  he  threw 
the  "feeling  voice"  which  gave  full 
expression  to  the  spirit  of  the  little 
story.    '■ 

As  to  the  head  and  front  of  this  en- 
tertainment, Mr.  George  J.  Parker,  a 
recent  capable  and  acknowledged  Bos- 
ton critic  has  declared  him,  as  a  tenor, 
to  be  unsurpassed  in  this  vicinity.' 
With  a  powerful  and  vigorous  frame, 
and  a  voice  in  accordance  therewith, 
his  singing  is  soft,  rich  and  melodious.' 
Yet  he  does  not  imagine  that  he  has 
reached  his  highest  attainment  in  his 
art,  whatever  his  splendid  perform- 
ances may  seem  to  others.  He  did 
seem  on  this  occasion  to  surpass  for- 
mer efforts.  The  ease  and  lack  of 
formality  with  which  Mr.  Parker  in- 
fuses  whatever   he    has    to    conduct. 


were  present  here.  This  air  of  quiet 
ease  lias  its  effect,  and  disposes  the 
audience  to  a  more  rapt  attention,  and 
higher  appreciation  of  Ihc  sweet 
sounds  to  which  they  are  listening. 

With  the  superb  voices  and  high  ar- 
tistic requirements  of  the  artists,  each 
and  all,  the  entertainment  was  worthy 
of  being  presented  to  any  audience  of 
the  highest  musical  culture. 
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SALEM    REGISTER. 


THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY  18,   18P2. 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  AT  THE  PER- 
KINS INSTITUTE. 
As  an  annual  contribution  to  the  kinder- 
garten, th  pupils  of  Perkins  Institutiou  will 
give  two  entertainments  for  it3  benefit  on 
Washington's  birthday  at  11  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m. 
Both  the  hoys'  and  Kris'  departments  have 
prepared  special  programmes  for  the  occasion, 
which  includes  physical  exercises  in  the  new 
gymnasium,  where  the  part  assumed  by  the 
girls  will  be  fully  carried  out,  and  where  the 
quartet  of  deaf  and  blind  pupils  may  bo 
round,  ready  to  meet  and  greet  all  who  wish 
to  become  acquainted  with  this  interesting 
group.  Tieicets  at  50  cents  each  may  be  pro- 
cured for  either  entertainment  at  the  sales- 
room of  the  institution.  No.  37  Avon  street. 


programs  are> 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1802. 


T    For  the  Bund.    Special 
lu   preparation   at  the  Perkins  Institution 
i  for  the  two  entertainments   to  be  given   in 
aid  of  the  kindergarten   ou   Washington's 
birthday.    The  new  gymnasium  and  Lloyd 
room  will  be  open  for  the  occasion   and   the 
gills'  department  will  be  represented  there, 
thus  furnishing   more  enlarged   accomoda- 
tions   to    visitors    than    hertofore.      Helen 
Keller  and  Edith  Thomas  will  take  part  in 
the  performances,   and    Willie  Robin   w  ith 
Tommy  Stringer   will    be   present  and  join 
them  in  entertaining  the  guests.    Admission 
fifty  cents  to  either  of   the  two  entertain-  J 
meniB,  which  commence  at  11  A.   M.   and  3  1 
P.  M    Tickets  may  be  procured  at  the  sales-J 
room  of  the  institution,  No.  37  Avon  streets 
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Washington's    EIrthdar   with    the    Blind 
Children. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  will  find  much  that  will 
delight  them  at  the  annnal  entertainments 
which  are  to  be  given  on  Washington's  Birth- 
day, at  11  A.  M.  and  3  P.  M.  The  proceeds  are  to 
besiven  tothe  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  Both 
the  boys'  and  girls'  departments  have  prepared 
special  programmes  for  the  occasion,  which 
include  physical  exercises  in  the  new  gymna- 
sium. Helen  Keller  and  Edith  Thomas  have 
parts  assigned  to  them,  and  there  will  be  oppor- 
tunities for  meeting  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  the  other  members  of  that  bright  and 
interesting  quartet  of  blind,  deaf  and  dvtmb 
children. 


The  Advance. 


CHICAGO,  THURSDAY, 


FEBRUARY  18,  1892. 


Boston  3mrva\> 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1892. 


EHTERTAINMEHTS  ON  THE  22D. 

An  abiding  interest  in  the  Kindergarten  on 
the  part  of  pupils  of  tho  Perkins  Institution 
induces  them  to  devote  the  anniversary  of 
Washington's  Birthday  to  its  benefit.  A  some- 
wh.il  new  departure  iri  the  form  of  entertain- 
ment h;is  bei-n  -vised  by  the  school  for  the 
forthcoming  holiday.  The  programme  is  not  to 
he  announced  until  its  development  before  tho 
Assembled  audience.  The  fine  new  gymnasium 
will  be  open  lor  inspection  and  occupation 
during  a  portion  ol  the  performance.  Helen 
Keller  and  Edith  Thomas  have  parts  assigned 
them,  in  addition  to  the  reception  which,  with 
pretty  little  Willie  Kobin  and  young  Tommy. 
they  will  be  happy  to  give  to  all  who  desire. 
The  exercises' open  at  It  A.  31.  and  3  P.M., 
occupying  two  hours  each.  Admission  50  cents. 
Tickets  to  i  ither  entertainment  may  be  pro- 
cured at  the  office  of  the  institution,  No.  37 
{ayoi*stroct. 


Boston  Haxlj)  ftraoriler 

WEDNESDAY/ WT7,"  1892. 


A  DREAM. 


BY   HELEN   KELLER. 


EINCLE     COPIES     TWO    CENTS 


Last  night  I  dreamed  that  long,  long  ag-", 
when  the  birds  and  flowers  and  trees  were  first 
made,  the  great  God  who  had  created  all 
th'ngs  sat  upon  a  beautiful  cloud  which  looked 
like  silver,  and  seemed  to  float  in  the  midst  of 
the  blue  sky  like  a  throne;  and  he  looked 
down  upon  the  earth — the  wonderful  world 
he  had  made  out  of  his  own  thought. 

Oh,  how  beautiful  the  eaith  was  I  with  her 
gieat  mountains  climbing  upwards  to  the  sky, 
and  her  valleys  filled  with  sweet-smelling 
floweTS  and  delicious  fruit.  The  trees  seemed 
alive  with  beautiful  living  things:  the  little 
birds'  joyous  songs  made  the  air  vibrate  with 
music.  I  felt  It  in  my  dream.  I  knelt  on  the 
cool,  green  moss  that  crept  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  merry  little  brooks,  and  I  touched  the 
water  as  it  rippled  past  me.  The  broad,  deep 
lakes  were  as  quiet  as  little  sleeping  babies, 
and  I  felt  the  ground  tremble  under  my  feet 
when  the  river  went  rushing  past  to  join  the 
stormy  ocean.  Then  I  went  to  the  shore  and 
put  my  bare  feet  in  the  water  and  felt  the 
waves  beating  against  the  shore  continually; 
and  God  smiled,  and  the  world  was  filled  with 
light  and  there  was  no  evil,  no  wrong  in  all 
the  world,  only  love  and  beauty  and  goodness. 

Just  then  I  felt  teacher  kissing  my  lips  and 
I  awoke. 


I  FTFP.STPPER  TUK 




Washington's  Birthday  at  the  Per- 
kins Institution. 
The  new  gymnasium  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution will  be  ooen  on  Washington's 
birthday  for  the  reception  of  visitors  to 
the  annual  entertainments  given  by  I  he 
school  for  the  benefit  of  the  kindergar- 
ten.     The  choice  programme   prepared 


We  are  very  glad  to  show  you  this  wee*,  a 
picture  of  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  little 
deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  girl  who  has  made 
suoh    remarkable   progress  in  learning,   and 
about  whom  we  have  talked  before. 

You  remember,  that,  as  the  result  of  a 
dreadful  sickness  when  she  was  eighteen 
months  old,  she  became  totally  blind  and  deaf, 
and  of  course  could  not  learn  to  talk.  When 
she  was  nearly  seven  years  old  she  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan, 
with  whom  she  has  remained  ever  since 
Within  four  months  from  her  first  lesson,  she 
had  learned  four  hundred  and  fifty  words, 
which  she  could  spell  correctly  with  her  fin- 
gers, and  which  she  always  used  correctly.  In 
a  little  while  longer  she  had  learned  to  read 
the  raised  letters  for  the  blind,  and  to  write; 
and  some  of  the  letters  she  wrote  would  do 
credit  to  a  child  much  older  than  she,  who  had 
possession  of  all  her  senses. 

Since  that  time  her  education  has  been  going 
on,  and  she  has  made  wonderful  progress.  She 
has  even  learned  to  speak  some  words,  though 
her  ordinary  method  of  communication  Is  by 
her  fingers  or  by  writing. 

She  is  now  a  sweet,  healthy,  happy  girl  of 
eleven  years  old,  finding  enjoyment  in  every- 
thing, and  her  active  mind  reaching  out  in 
every  direction  In  search  of  something  new. 

Whether  wisely  or  not — unwisely  we  think 
— her  teacher  has  tried  to  keep  her  in  Ignor- 
ance of  God  and  all  spiritual  things;  wanting 
to  see  whether  so  bright  and  active  a  mind  as 
Helen's  would  of  itself,  alone  and  unaided, 
seek  to  get  at  the  Source  of  all  things.  But 
reading  as  she  did,  and  oomlng  Into  communi- 
cation with  so  many  other  people,  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  from  her  all  knowledge  of 
God,  and  three  years  ago  she  began  to  over- 
whelm her  teacher  with  such  questions  as 
these: 

I  wish  to  write  about  things  I  do  not  understand. 
Who  made  the  earth  and  the  seas,  and-everythlng? 
What  makes  the  sun  hot;  Where  was  I  before  I 
came  to  mother?  I  know  that  plants  grow  from 
seeds  which  are  In  the  ground,  but  I  am  sure  peo- 
ple do  not  grow  that  way.  I  never  saw  a  child- 
plant.    Little  birds   ami   chickens   come   out  n' 

eggs.  I  have  seen  them.  What  was  the  egg  before 
i%  was  an  egg?  Why  doeB  not  the  earth  fall,  It  Is  so 
very  large  and  heavy?  Tell  me  something  that 
Father  Nature  does.  May  I  read  the  book  called 
the  Bible  ?  Please  tell  your  little  pupil  many  things 
when  yon  have  much  time. 

Sometimes  her  teacher  has  to  remind  her 
that  there  are  a  great  many  things  in  the  world 
which  even  the  wisest  men  cannot  explain;  but 
she  always  replies:  "We  must  study  very  hard, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  find  out  more  about 
them." 


Illtai-mmu. 


/<J  6  Her  teacher  says  she  received  the  idea  of  a 
God  as  naturally  as  a  flower  receives  the  sun- 
shine. She  gave  a  glad  assent  to  the  thought 
that  she  is  God's  child,  that  he  loves  her,  and 
wishes  her  to  love  him.  The  story  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  affected  her  greatly  when  she  heard 
it.     One  day  she  said  sadly: 

"I  am  blind  and  deaf.  That  is  why  I  can- 
not see  God." 

Then  her  teacher  tried  to  explain  that  God 
is  a  spirit,  and  that  none  of  us  can  see  him 
with  our  natural  eyes;  we  can  only  apprehend 
him  when  our  hearts  are  full  of  love,  and  we 
try  to  be  good  and  to  be  like  him. 

Her  teacher  says  that  Helen  seems  instinct- 
ively to  know  what  is  right,  and  to  do  It  joyous- 
ly, and  to  recoil  from  what  is  wrong.  She  lives 
in  an  atmosphere  of  love.  She  loves  every- 
body around  her,  and  -when  any  of  the  chil- 
dren are  naughty,  she  immediately  begins  to 
find  some  apology,  and  will  say: 

"It  was  a  mistake.    He  did  not  mean  to  do 

wrong." 

D  Helen  is  now  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  Boston.  She  loves  to  study  and 
loves  to  play,  and  enters  Into  everything  with 
all  a  ohild's  enjoyment  and  enthusiasm;  and 
while  learned  men  are  wondering  over  her  re- 
markable powers  and  the  progress  she  has 
made  in  the  five  years  slnoe  she  came  under 
instruction,  she  goes  on  her  happy  way,  ut- 
terly unconsoious  of  the  great  interest  she  has 
aroused  among  thousands  of  people  who  never 
saw  her.  '. 

She  writes  letters,  writes  in  her  diary,  and 
sometimes  writes  a  "composition."  One  of 
these  last,  "A  Dream,"  we  print  in  another 
column,  that  you  may  see  how  vivid  is  her  im- 
agination, and  great  her  power  of  expression. 

Phbbe  Bird. 


C^e  Christian  m&mt, 


)     [February  18  1892 


DIFFICULTIES  OF  MODEEN  DOUBT. 

BY    REV.    JAMES    T.    BIXEV. 

I  have  lately  been  much  interested  in  two 
expressions  of  modern  doubt  from  sources 
the  most  opposite  possible  to  one  another, 
yet  both  finding  some  of  the  same  stumbling- 
blocks  in  their  paths.  One  is  from  a  young 
girl,  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  from  early 
childhood,  her  only  avenue  to  knowledge 
the  sense  of  touch,  brought  up  in  the  most 
sheltered  and  tender  way,  not  only  care- 
fully protected  from  artificial  and  conven- 
tional theologies,  but,  as  far  as  possible, 
left  to  think  out  the  great  problem  of  God's 
existence  and  character  for  herself.  The 
other  is  from  a  man  undoubtedly  possessed 
of  one  of  the  keenest  and  most  brilliant 
minds  of  modern  times,  endowed  with  the 
fullest  equipment  of  faculties,  and  still  in 
the  unimpaired  maturity  of  his  intellectual 
powers,— a  man  who  has  known  the  world 
thoroughly,  been  early  drilled  in  orthodox 
theology,  and,  later,  imbued  himself  with 
the  results  of  most  advanced  culture. 

I  refer,  first,  to  Helen  Keller's  recent  cor- 
respondence on  religious  questions  with 
Bishop  Brooks,  and,  secondly,  to  Robert 
Ingersoll's  late  presentation  of  his  agnostic 
position  and  the  difficulties  that  he  finds  in 
accepting  the  current  Christian  faith. 

In  Helen  Keller's  letters  and  the  report 
of  her  teacher  upon  the  unfolding  of  the 
mind  of  this  remarkable  child,  we  have  the 
earnest  aspirations,  sincere  questionings, and 
ingenuous  doubts  of  an  innocent  soul,  con- 
fronting the  greatest  themes  of  human 
thought. 

As  we  turn  from  these  ingenuous  queries 
to  the  profession   of    unfaith  of  the  noted 


agnostic,  we  find,  under  a  more  mature, 
witty,  incisive,  sometimes  caustic  form, 
many  of  the  same  intellectual  difficulties 
and  theological  perplexities.  Mr.  Ingersoll 
was  much  touched  by  the  invitation  from 
the  Unitarian  Club  (the  first  he  had  ever 
received  from  any  religious  body)  to  make 
a  frank  statement  before  it  of  his  attitude 
and  his  objections  to  current  Christianity ; 
and  his  address,  while  scintillating  with  an 
exceedingly  free  humor  and  keen  sarcasm, 
was  yet  substantially  exempt  from  irrever- 
ent scoffing,  and  was  marked  in  many  places 
by  a  tone  of  candid  admission  of  his  own 
possible  error  and  limitations,  pathetic 
avowal  of  his  perplexities,  and  honest  re- 
spect for  those  who  found  help  in  a  faith 

which  he  himself  had  not  attained  to  that 
could  not  but  elicit  the  sympathy  of  his 
hearers.  Every  time  I  hear  this  brilliant 
champion  of  agnosticism  speak  I  feel  more 
and  more  convinced  of  the  great  misfortune 
he  suffered  in  the  over-strict,  gloomy,  medi- 
eval theology  in  which  he  was  nurtured. 
Its  monstrous  representations  of  the  eternal 
punishments  of  the  future  life,  of  the  tyran- 
nical character  of  God,  and  the  irrational 
demands  of  Christian  faith,  have  produced 
in  him,  I  fear,  a  permanent  reaction,  and 
alienated  him  from  all  religious  faith  in  a 
way  which,  had  he  been  bred  up  under 
a  more  liberal  conception  of  Christianity, 
would  never  have  happened.  He  has 
wrenched  himself  free  from  faith  in  the 
Calvinistic  theology ;  but  the  Calvinistic 
thought  and  philosophy  still  dominate  his 
mind,  and  prevent  him  from  rising  to  those 
higher  views  of  God  and  the  future  world 
whose  more  spiritual  range  would  lift  him 
above  the  walls  which  now  so  narrowly  hem 
him  in. 

But,  in  any  case,  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  it  is  not  altogether  a  simple  thing  to 
gain  and  keep  a  clear  conception  of  God  or 
a  firm  faith  in  the  eternal  world.  But  I 
feel  equally  convinced  that  man  has  some 
trustworthy  knowledge  of  God  and  some  rea- 
sonable hope  of  an  existence  beyond  this 
life.  Modern  agnosticism  demands  to  be 
met  with  manly  candor,  and  have  its  objec- 
tions squarely  handled  and  answered.  That 
is  what  our  teachers  of  religion  ought  to 
do,  and  what  I  hope  to  do  something  toward 
in  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

Agnosticism  usually  begins  with  an  ex- 
position of  the  impossibility  of  knowing 
anything  of  the  Divine.  God,  we  are  re- 
minded, is  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal;  and 
it  is  impossible  for  the  finite  to  conceive 
anything  more  than  the  finite  or  combina- 
tions of  the  finite.  God  is  absolute,  and  all 
that  we  know  is  relative  and  phenomenal. 
God  is  invisible  and  intangible,  and  all  that 
we  know  as  a  reality  exhibits  itself  to  sense. 
That  seems  an  invincible  indictment. 
But  it  appears  so  because  of  misconcep- 
tions of  God's  nature,  popular,  to  be  sure, 
but  which  should  not  be  heedlessly  adopted 
by  those  who  claim  to  be  the  advanced 
thinkers  of  the  day. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  can  know  nothing 
of  God,  how  can  we  know  that  he  has  these 
attributes,  infinite,  eternal,  absolute,  invis- 
ible, and  intangible?  If  these  qualities  are 
known  as  his,  then  an  immense  deal  is  al- 
ready known  about  him ;  and  we  can  hope 
to  know  still  more.  If  they  are  not  known 
as  his,  then  all  the  objections  based  upon 
them  and  their  inconsistencies  with  our  pos- 
sible knowledge  of  him  fall  to  the  ground. 

I  admit  that  the  older  theologians  in- 
vested the  Divine  with  these  attributes, 
more  or  less  unpicturable  and  unverifiable, 
and  quite  metaphysical.  But  suppose  we 
should  relinquish  any  claim  to  a  knowledge 
of  them,  and  thus  avoid   all  the  impossibil- 


ities of  knowing  God,  founded  upon  them, 
of  which  the  agnostic  makes  so  much.  Sup- 
pose we  claim  only  for  the  God  of  our  wor- 
ship a  range  as  wide  as  the  known  universe, 
a  duration  no  more  vast  than  the  oldest 
star-dust,  a  force  as  subtle  merely  as  the 
cosmic  energies,  a  manifested  Presence  sim- 
ply as  grand,  mysterious,  noble,  and  benefi- 
cent as  the  universal  life  in  which  we  l.ive 
and  move  and  have  our  being, — surely,  we 
have  still  left  a  Being  divine  enough  to  de- 
mand our  most  reverent  worship.  I  am  not 
concerned  to  vindicate  against  the  doubter 
any  of  these  metaphysical  attributes  which 
he  claims  prevent  us  from  knowing  God  or 
believing  in  him.  If  they  hold  him  back 
from  belief  in  God,  I  would  say  to  him, 
"Let  them  go."  We  have  still  left  within 
our  knowledge  and  before  our  eyes  the  wit- 
ness of  a  Power  and  an  Intelligence  enough, 
and  vastly  more  than  enough,  to  thrill  us 
with  awe,  to  quicken  us  to  praise,  and  to 
command  us,  if  we  would  win  any  success 
or  true  blessedness,  to  conform  our  will  to 
that  mightier  Will  that  governs  all. 

That  is  the  short  and  simple  answer  to 
these  metaphysical  quandaries  of  the  agnos- 
tics which  are  so  often  regarded  as  insuper- 
able barriers  to  faith  in  the  Divine.  We 
not  only  can  know  a  Being  worthy  of  our 
worship,  cause  of  all  that  comes  into  being, 
of  dimensions  and  duration  to  which  we 
know  no  bounds ,  but  we  do  know  such  a 
Being.  The  agnostic  knows  him  already 
just  as  much  as  any  one  else.  Only  he  calls 
that  Being  Nature,  not  God,  and  speaks  of 
it  as  if  it  were  an  independent  power. 

But  seriously  to  regard  Nature  and  God 
as  two  separate  powers  or  to  think  of  the 
force  of  the  world  as  something  independent 
of  God  is  to  abandon  monotheism  and  go 
back  to  polytheism.  It  is  not  only  poor 
theology,  but  poor  science  and  poor  philos- 
ophy. When  men  separate  God  from  the 
forces  that  are  his  own  energies,  from  the 
laws  which  are  his  own  habits  of  action, 
and  from  the  material  manifestation  which 
is  his  own  body,  and  then  try  to  prove  his 
existence,  no  wonder  they  hunt  from  room 
to  room  of  the  boundless  mansion  of  earth 
and  sky,  and  can  find  no  separate  God  visi- 
ble within  the  field  of  their  telescope. 

But  let  us  begin  by  recognizing  space  as 
his  stature,  eternity  as  his  life,  and  each 
vibrating  stream  of  light  and  heat  that 
bridges  the  interstellar  spaces  as  the  throb- 
bing pulses  of  the  cosmic  organism :  then 
we  find  that  that  Divine  Face,  as  Browning 
says, 

"Far  from  vanish,  rather  grows, 
Or  decomposes  but  to  recompose, 
Become  my  universe  that  feels  and  grows." 

The  question,  then,  becomes  much  simpli- 
fied. The  Superhuman  Power,  practically 
eternal  and  infinite,  is  before  our  eyes,  be- 
setting us  on  every  hand.  As  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  the  name  of  science,  says, 
"Amid  the  mysteries  that  remain  the  more 
mysterious  the  more  they  are  thought  of, 
there  will  remain  (to  the  scientist)  the  one 
absolute  certainty  that  he  is  ever  in  the 
presence  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Energy 
from  which  all  things  proceed." 

So  much  is  admitted  to-day  by  modern 
science.  The  question  is  narrowed  down 
to  the  alternative,  Is  this  Eternal  Power 
that  fills  all  space  an  inanimate  and  uncon- 
scious Power  or  a  living  and  a  conscious 
Power? 

Now  to  this  question  the  agnostic  again 
interposes,  "It  is  impossible  to  know." 
Mr.  Ingersoll  recommends  to  us  the  answer 
of  the  Indian  to  the  missionary  who  was 
urging  upon  him   the  Christian  faith.     The 


Indian  took  a  stick  and  made  a  little  circle 
in  the  sand,  and  said,  "That  is  what  Ind- 
ian knows."  Then  he  made  a  larger  circle 
round  that,  and  said:  "That  is  what  white 
man  knows.  But  out  here,  outside  of  the 
circle,  Indian  knows  just  as  much  as  white 
man." 

That  was  undoubtedly  a  very  clever  stroke, 
— for  an  Indian.  But  for  a  white  man  to 
adopt  it  as  conclusive,  as  Mr.  Ingersoll 
does,  shows  a  surprising  ignorance  of  what 
the  white  man  of  this  nineteenth  century 
has  accomplished.  It  is  the  glorious  vic- 
tory of  modern  science  to  have  demolished 
such  limitations  on  its  knowledge.  The 
Indian's  knowledge  covers  the  small  valley 
in  which  he  lives.  The  white  man's  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  larger  State  or  hem- 
isphere where  he  has  travelled,  but  to  prov- 
inces where  he  has  never  been,  where  no 
man  has  ever  been.  No  man  has  ever  seen 
the  North  Pole  or  the  other  side  of  the 
moon  ;  yet  we  are  as  practically  certain  of 
their  existence  and  character  as  if  we  had 
been  there.  We  have  discovered  gases  that 
no  sense  has  directly  observed,  rays  of  the 
spectrum  invisible  to  the  eye,  suns  that  no 
telescope  has  seen,  yet  whose  courses  and 
times  of  revolution  and  velocity  through  the 
sky  the  astronomer  has  carefully  noted,  cal- 
culated, and  verified.  And  in  these  unob- 
served suns  of  the  stellar  depths  the  man  of 
science  feels  certain  that  the  laws  of  heat, 
light,  chemic  affinity,  mathematics,  and  ge- 
ometry, are  the  same  as  here.  Below,  in 
the  smallest  germ,  science  finds  force,  law, 
growth,  and  rationality.  Above,  in  the 
grandest  and  most  distant  solar  systems, 
force,  law,  growth,  and  rationality  again 
are  manifested.  And  in  whatever  still  un- 
discovered galaxies  may  lie  trillions  of 
leagues  beyond,  whose  existence  is  not  yet 
either  known  or  suspected,  the  same  prin- 
ciples, we  feel  certain,  will  still  rule  there 
as  here.  As  to  that  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  ever  to  know,  we  can  of  course  say 
nothing.  But  that  can  in  nothing  affect  or 
concern  us.  But  that  which,  although  it  is 
.as  yet  unknown,  is  conceivably  knowable, 
must  be  recognized,  by  virtue  of  that  know- 
ability,  as  owning  the  dominion  of  those 
principles  by  which  alone  things  are  know- 
able. 

Whatever,  then,  lies  outside  the  circle  of 
our  absolute  knowledge  does   not  interfere 
with    the    practical    certainties   of   theistic 
faith.     The  reason  is  that  this  modern  sci- 
ence of  the  white   man  of  the    nineteenth 
century  has  found  out  that  the  whole  uni- 
verse is  woven  out  of  the  same  material  and 
spiritual  web.     The  domain  of  knowledge — 
not  merely  present  knowledge,  but  potential 
knowledge — is  one  coherent  with  itself  and 
with  what   is  already   known.     The  kosmos 
is  a  unity,  from  end  to   end.     The   mole- 
cules   of    hydrogen    and    sodium   in    these 
double   suns  that  no  telescope  has  yet  re- 
solved  vibrate   in  unison   with   the   sodium 
flames  of  our  own  earth.     The  same  laws  of 
gravitation  that  draw  the  falling  penny  that 
you  toss  up  in  the  air  back  to  the  ground 
wheel    the    farthest    galaxies    around    their 
hidden  astronomic  centre,  and  the  youngest, 
mistiest  nebula  of  the  skies   is  proceeding 
on  the  same  path  of  evolution  by  which  our 
own  planet  has  ripened  to  its  present  con- 
dition.    The  various   stages  and  realms  of 
Nature  are  not  exclusive  of    one   another, 
but  inclusive,  enclosing  one  another  like  the 
nest  of  concentric  shells  which   make  up  a 
conjurer's  ball.     The  vegetable  kingdom  in- 
cludes the   inorganic;  the  animal   kingdom 
includes  the  vegetable ;  the  human  includes 
the  animal  and   all   below   it.     And  so  the 
Divine,    we  may   feel   sure,  however  higher 


and   grander    than   the  human,  will   not   be 
wanting  in  what  forms  the  glory  of  man. 

Of  course,  wo  cannot  wholly  know  God's 
nature ;  but  as  little  can  we  know  our- 
selves, and  yet  be  wholly  ignorant  of  him. 
The  divine  attribut  s  are  loftier  and  more 
numerous  than  the  human.  But,  by  the  law 
we  have  just  stated,  they  are  not  alien  and 
without  relation  to  the  human,  but  inclu- 
sive of  the  human.  Whatever  higher  qual- 
ities God  has,  he  is  at  least  as  wise,  at  least 
as  just  and  good,  as  the  human  children  he 
has  brought  into  being ;  and,  even  as  to  that 
higher  and  mysterious  centre  of  divinity 
which  is  ever  to  remain  a  mystery,  we  may 
at  least  feel  sure  of  this, — that  the  direction 
in  which  it  lies  is  the  direction  of  man's 
own  highest  powers,  not  that  of  the  inferior 
and  more  meagre  qualities  of  dead  matter. 

This  is  the  simple  course  of  reasoning  by 
which  the  religious  thinkers  of  to-day  feel 
sure  that  the  grand  universe  about  them  is 
no  wheel-work  of  unconscious  machinery, 
but  the  organism  of  a  boundless  Life  and 
superior  Reason.  The-  universe  is  per- 
meated with  order.  All  its  forces  and  laws 
are  unitary.  It  is  ever  climbing  forward, 
pushing  upward,  growing  and  unfolding. 

This  order  and  growth  proceed  according 
to  ideal  laws  and  conceptions,  exhibit  intel- 
ligible plans  and  purposes.  The  laws  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  stem  and 
of  the  planets  wheeling  about  their  solar 
centres  conform  to  one  and  the  same  math- 
ematic  formula.  The  grand  current  of  the 
universe  is  ever  toward  the  righteous  and 
the  beneficent.  The  history  of  man  ex- 
hibits a  steady  moral  progress.  The  course 
of  evolution  progressively  exalts  conscious 
personality  and  strengthens  the  foundations 
of  justice,  suppresses  the  lower  and  carnal, 
and  refines,  diffuses,  and  enthrones  in  power 
the  spiritual. 

qualities  thus  steadily 
more  in  nature  and  man 
in  their  cause?  "Every 
Herbert  Spencer  and  all 
reputable  philosophers  recognize,  "is  a  man- 
ifestation of  some  power."  We  can  have  no 
appearance  unless  there  is  something  to  ap- 
pear. No  blossom  is  evolved  unless  there 
is  a  seed,— a  cause  from  which  it  is  evolved. 
These  phenomena  of  nature  and  man  man- 
ifest, then,  the  action  and  character  of  the 
Supreme  Cause.  At  the  heart  of  this  self- 
moving,  growing  universe  there  must  be 
that  which  alone  can  imitate  motion,  can 
grow, — a  life,  a  life  vast  and  all-powerful 
enough  to  produce  what  we  see  it  to  pro- 
duce. And  this  universal  life  cannot  work 
with  such  wondrous  intelligence,  justice, 
and  beneficence,  it  cannot  be  imagined  stir- 
ring us  to  love  and  righteousness  as  it  does, 
unless  there  were  in  it  an  intelligence, 
rectitude,  and  loving  kindness  equal  to  our 
own  loftiest  aspirations.  Surely,  when  we 
feel  ourselves  commanded  with  such  an  un- 
conditional imperative  to  do  our  duty  and 
to  love  our  neighbor  that  even  life  itself 
must  be  sacrificed  to  obey  it,  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  it  is  from  any  being  himself  love- 
less or  from  any  force  or  power  itself  im- 
moral and  insensate  that  we  should  have 
been  charged  with  such  insistent  duties. 

The  facts  of  the  world,  then,  seem  plainly 
to  point  to  Intelligence  and  Benevolence,  so 
high  and  wide  that  we  can  fix  no  bounds  to 
them,  as  characterizing  the  Supreme  Source 
and  Life  of  the  world. 

But  here  the  agnostic  interposes  with 
fresh  difficulties. 

If  God  be  good,  how  comes  it  that   justice 
is  so  often  thwarted,  that  innocence   is  not 
a  perfect  shield,  that  famines  like  that  of 
:  Russia  to-day  are  permitted  to  occur? 


How  do  these 
emerge  more  and 
unless  they  exist 
phenomenon,"  as 


In  the   problem   of  evil  we  have  a  serious 
difficulty,—  the   oldest  and  gravest  difficulty 
to  belief  in   a   God  worthy   of  our  worship. 
But,  while  it  Is  a  difficulty,  the  difficulties 
on  the  other  side,  in  rejecting  the   idea  of 
any    Divine    Causation    or    any    beneficent 
purpose,  are  far  greater.     If  the  source  from 
which  humanity  springs  be  but  dead  mechan- 
ism,   destitute  of    goodness,    whence    came 
this  human   pity?     Mr.  Ingersoll's  own   in- 
dignant protest  against  such   a  doctrine  as 
that  of   eternal   hell   or  against  the  unmer- 
ited  sufferings  of  the   innocent, — this    and 
every  other  manifestation   of   human  com- 
passion  and   indignation  against  wrong   are 
to    me    the    strongest    presumption    of    the 
Divine  Goodness  and   Righteousness.     Can 
God   have   put   this    instinct   of  the    lawful 
desert  of  virtue,    of  the   injustice  of   pur- 
poseless,   unmerited   suffering,  into  his  chil- 
dren's  hearts,    and    it   not   be    in   his   own 
heart?    Does  the  agnostic  really  fancy  that 
in   himself  there    is    a   tenderness    of    soul 
superior  to  that  of  his   Creator?    Or,  if  he 
insist  still   in  arguing  on   the  materialistic 
basis,  does  he  really  believe  that  he  has  a 
sense  of  justice  and   impulse   of  good   will 
beyond    all  that    this   great    universe    that 
moulded  and  cradled  bim  possesses,  so  that, 
if  the  universe  could  but  wake  up  to  con- 
sciousness for  a  moment,  it  would  be  aston- 
ished  at  the  new   and   superior    attributes 
that   this   human   pygmy    has    attained    to? 
That  would,  indeed,  be  most  colossal   con- 
ceit.    But,  if  we  are  not  to  puff  ourselves 
out    with   such    arrogance,    then    we    must 
trust  that  there  is  some  satisfactory  explana- 
tion to  this  problem  of  evil,  dark  as  it  seems, 
— an    explanation  entirely  consistent    with 
God's  goodness. 

And  we  can,  in  fact,  see  no  little  way 
into  the  enigma.  Evil  is  only  inci  al, — 
the  scaffolding,  shavings,  and  rubbish,  as 
it  were,  of  Nature's  building,  all  to  be  re- 
moved or  utilized  later  on.  No  nerve  is 
made  on  purpose  to  ache.  The  pain  is  but 
the  danger  signal,  to  warn  against  more 
serious  injuries.  Disease,  decay,  and  death 
are  all  the  accompaniment  of  laws  that  pro- 
mote or  guard  life, — the  autumn  dropping 
of  the  leaves  on  the  great  cosmic  tree,  to 
prepare  for  the  new  growth  and  beauty  of  a 
more  glorious  spring-time.  Man's  passions, 
though  the  source  of  so  large  a  part  of  his 
miseries,  are  yet  the  motor  powers  of  all 
his  social  and  moral  progress,  the  channel 
of  life,  the  physical  basis  of  love  and  of  all 
that  is  most  precious  in  existence. 

Another  great  part  of  so-called  evil  is  rel- 
ative. Yesterday  it  was  a  good  eagerly 
grasped.  To  all  those  below  us  in  the  social 
scale  it  is  still  a  coveted  boon.  To  the  in- 
finite vision,  perhaps,  that  hardship  that  it 
works  for  us  is  but  a  blessing  in  disguise, 
a  spur  to  drive  us  on  to  still  higher  good. 
Again,  take  out  of  the  world  all  the  evil 
that  is  due  to  human  agency,  and  how  large 
a  part  would  be  gone!  But  all  this  is 
plainly  incidental  to  a  greater  good, — to  our 
moral  freedom  and  our  ability  to  learn  from 
experience  and  be  trained  up  in  moral  and 
spiritual  excellence.  Mr.  Ingersoll  himself 
has  said,  "If  man  could  not  suffer,  the  words 
'right'  and  "wrong'  would  never  have  been 
spoken."  Is  the  insentient  creature,  then, 
better  than  the  moral  man?  Not  so.  The 
development  of  man's  moral  character,  the 
refining  of  his  spiritual  personality,  the  de- 
velopment of  pity  and  sympathy,  virtue  and 
self-sacrifice,  would  all  have  been  impossible 
in  a  world  where  evil  was  unknown.  Would 
that  have  been  a  better  world  than  this?  I 
believe  it  would  have  been  a  worse  world, — ■ 
certainly,  a  far  inferior  world  to  this.  Its 
peace  would   have   been  the  peace  of   death. 
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The  development  of  the  human  soul  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  pain  it  costs,  worth 
all  the  mistakes  and  sins  through  which  it 
is  reached.  It  is  only  in  the  furnace  of 
affliction  that  the  purest  gold  of  character  is 
refined.  And  no  one  who  has  ever, borne 
suffering  aright,  who  has  understood  its 
purpose  as  a  process  of  spiritual  purification 
and  perfection,  has  complained  that  it  was 
incompatible  with  God's  love  to  his  chil- 
dren. To  the  materialist  who  says,  "Death 
ends  all,"  it  may  seem  excessive  and  useless. 
But  where  there  is  faith  in  a  future  life 
for  which  this  is  the  training  school,  where 
there  is  believed  to  be  an  eternity  of  life  in 
which  God  can  make  up  to  each  soul  for  all 
it  has  suffered  and  bring  all  this  ooze  and 
mud  of  earth  to  its  purposed  blossoming  in 
a  heavenly  clime,  there  this  cloud  of  evil 
turns  out  its  silver  lining  before  the  eye ;  and 
we  rejoice  to  see  how  from  seeming  evil 
God  is  ever  "educing  good,  and,  better  yet 
again,  in  an  infinite  progression." 
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Something  quite  new  for  Washington's 
Birthday  is  the  announcement  that  comes 
from  the  Perkins  Institution;  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that,  in  whatever  form  the  exercises 
are  presented,  they  will  surely  repay  the 
visitor.  The  programme  prepared  by  the 
girls  will  be  given  in  the  new  gymnasium, 
which  is  finely  equipped  and  well  arranged 
for  the  comfort  of  both  actors  and  audience. 
Edith  Thomas  will  exhibit  her  skill  in  sloyd 
work,  and  together  with  Helen  Keller  and 
Willie  Robin  will  hold  a  reception,  at  which 
Baby  Tom  will  come  in  for  a  full  share  of 
attention.  As  the  proceeds  of  the  day's 
work  is  the  pupils'  annual  contribution  to 
the  kindergarten,  a  large  attendance  is  ear- 
nestly desired.  The  exercises  commence  at 
11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.,  occupying  two  hours 
each.  Tickets  to  either  may  be  obtained  at 
the  office  of  the  institution,  37  Avon  Street. 
Admission,  fifty  cents. 


A  VARIED  CONCERT. 

SOME  INMATES  OF  THE  INSTITUTE   FOR  THE 

BLIND  ENTERTAIN  THE  PHILLIPS 

CHAPEL  AUDIENCE. 


A  large  audience  assembled  last  Monday 
evening  iu  Phillips  chapel  to  listen  to  the 
concert  provided  as  the  fifth  number  in 
the  entertainment  course  now  being  given 
there.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Mozealous  and 
Miss  Minnie  Tower,  of  the  institute  for 
the  blind,  contributed  to  the  evening's 
enjoyment.  Master  Mozealons,  especially, 
showed  how  well  the  musical  powers  can 
be  cultivated  in  the  blind.  He  is  only  10 
or  12  years  old  and  plays  the  alto  horn  re- 
markab  y  well:  he  also  has  a  very  well 
cultured  baritone  voice.  The  programme 
for  the  evening  was  not  provided  in  time, 
and  so  it  was  left  to  Mrs.  Friebee  to  an- 
nounce the  different  numbers.  The  pro- 
gramme as  announced  by  her  is  given  be- 
low:— 
Clarinet  Solo,  Air  and  variations, 

Mr.  Morrison 
Song,  "On  Venetian  Waters," 

Miss  Gertie  Kindred 
Heading,  Lochinvar,  Miss  Lilla  Kelley 
Alto  Solo,  Mr.  Mozealous 

Song,  "Angel  at  the  Window," 

Miss  Minnie  Tower 
Duet,  Messrs.  Morrison  and  Mozealous 
Heading,  Miss  Lilla  Kelley 

Song,  "Pass  under  the  Bod," 

Mrs.  Frisbee 
Clarinet  Solo,  Mr.  Morrison 

Song,  "Marguerite,"     Miss  Gertie  Kindred 
Reading,  "Entertaining  the  Minister," 

Miss  Lilla  Kelley 
Solo,  Miss  Tower 

Song,  "Queen  of  the  South." 

Mr.  Mozealous 
Duet,  Mrs.  Frisbee,  Miss  Kindred 
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ENTERTAINMENT  BY  THE  BLIND. 
A  novel  entertainment  for  Washington 'a 
birthday  will  be  given  at  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution. Tlio  programme  prepared  by  the 
girls  will  be  given  in  the  new  gymnasium, 
which  i3  finely  equipped  and  well  arranged 

for  the  purpose.  ' .  . 

Edith  Thomas  will  exhibit  her  skill  in 
Sloyd  work,  and,  together  with  Helen  Kel- 
ler and  Willie  Robin,  will  hold  a  reception, 
at  which  Uaby  'lorn  will  come  in  lor  a  tali 
share  ol  attention.  . 

\i  the  proceeds  of  the  day's  work  is  the- 
pupils'  annual  corifoibution  to  the  kinder- 
garten, a  large  attendance  is  earnestly  de- 
sired. The  exercises  commence  at  il  A.  M. 
;.',  i  ;;  1\  M.,  occupying  two  hours  each. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  oihce  oi  the 
institution, "No.  37  Avon  street. 


Saturday,  February  20,  1892. 


^c  At  an  entertainment  in  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  blind,  last 
week,  Miss  Alice  Washburn,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Prof.  Curry's  School  of  Expres- 
sion, gave  several  recitations  to  a  large 
and  appreciative  audience.  Selections 
from  Dickens'  "Christmas  Carol;" 
"Lord  Lockinvar;"  "After  Study;" 
"  What  Katie  did;"  The  Dutch  Baby;" 
"Forfeits;"  and  "Parmer  Stebbius 
at  Ocean  Grove."  Miss  Washburn's 
recitations  were  given  in  a  spirited 
manner,  and  afforded  much  pleasure 
and  amusement  both  to  the  pupils  and 
teachers  of  the  institution. 


THE  BOSTON  BUDGET 
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BOSTON,  FEBRUARY  21,  1892. 


Mr.  Anagnos's  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  is  one  that  must 
appeal  to  every  heart.  More  room,  more 
appliances,  are  greatly  needed  for  these  little 
ones,  and  the  appeal  for  funds  will  surely 

not  be  made  in  vain.  "A  whole  year  has 
been  already  lost,"  says  Mr.  Anagnos, 
"  to  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  little  boys 
and  girls,  who  have  been  praying  for  pro- 
tection and  intellectual  light.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  keep  them  out  of  school  indefi- 
nitely. As  long  as  they  utter  a  cry  for  help 
or  a  prayer  for  shelter,  I  cannot  remain 
silent ;  I  must  raise  my  voice  in  their  be- 
half. I  am  forced  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  ap- 
peal again  to  all  benevolent  persons  of  our 
community,  and  beg  them  to  contribute  lib- 
erally, not  only  for  the  erection  of  this  addi- 
tional monument  to  the  cause  of  afflicted  hu- 
manity, but  also  for  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  its  future  occupants." 
What,  indeed,  shall  the  answer  be? 
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SUNDAY  MORNING,  FEB.  21, 1892. 


The  fifth  annual  report  of   the  Kindergarten 
for  the  Blind  is  not  only  a  complete  and  satis- 
factory business  statement,  but    it    is   of  the 
most  fascinating  interest    in    its  accounts   of 
the  experiences  of  the  teachers  with   some  of 
the  more  remarkable  pupiis.     There    is  all  the 
romance  of  a  fairy  talc  in  the  story  of  the  way 
in  which  these  unfortunates  are   brought  into 
communication  with  their    fellows,  and  there 
is  also  a  most  touching  pathos.     It  is  difficult 
to  read  these  pages  without  tears  in  the  eyes. 
The  school  needs  $23,000  more  to  complete  the 
fund  necessary  for  building,  and   it   is  hardly 
possible    that  the  circulation    of    thfs    report 
should  fail    of    bringing   in  the   needed  sum. 
There  is  so  strong  a  persuasiveness  in  the  facts 
which  arc  here  stated  that    it  would  certainly 
seem  that  nothing  more  could   be  needed  to 
secure    the  necessary  subscriptions   than  the 
laying  before  persons  with  money  of  so  touch- 
ing   and    at    once    so    thoroughly  practical  a 
document.     Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  has  volun- 
teered to  give  a  performance  of  "Beau  Brum- 
mell"  on  April  22  for  the  benefit  of    tlie  fund, 
and  there  should  be  those  who  are  able  to  take 
hold    of   the    matter    so    effectively  that  the 
entire  sum  needed  will  be  quickly  secured. 
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Entertainments  by  the  Blind. 

More  elaborate  preparations  than  usual 
are  being  made  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  celebration  of  Washington's  birth- 
day, in  the  interest  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  exercises,  whicn  will  commence  at 
11  a.  tn.  and  3  n.  m.,  will  De  of  a  patriotic 
character,  illustrated  by  moving  tableaux 
an'i  oilier  representations.  Helen  Keller 
and  Edith  Thorn  is  wib  shave  in  tba  lvoric. 
Mid,  With  VVilhci  .Robin  and  Tommy 
Stringer,  will  hold  receptions  at  the  close 
of  eaoh  entertainment. 
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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  23,  1892. 


THE  BLIND   CELEBRATE. 


Unique  Observance  of  Washington's  Birthday  by 
the  Children  at  the  Perkins  Institution. 

Tlus  visitors  who  yesterday  looked  from  the 
commanding  eminence  on  which  the  Perkins 
Institution  is  situated  in  South.  Boston  noted 
under  the  almost  vernal  sunshino  the  blending 
in  one  landscape  of  the  islands  in  Boston  harbor 
and  the  heights  from  which  Washington's 
forces  compelled  the  British  evacua- 
tion. A  more  appropriate  spot  in  which 
to  commemorate  Washington's  anniversary 
could  hardly  be  found,  and  more  suggestive  or 
titling  exercises  than  those  which  were  carried  on 
by  the  blind  inmates  could  scarcely  be  devised. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Institution  has  both 
sexes  under  its  whiff,  and  that  they  live  and 
study  in  separate  buildings,  the  observance  of 
the  day  was  of  a  dual  character,  the  girls'  exer- 
cises taking  place  in  their  new  gymnasium  in 
the  morning  and  the  boys'  in  the  ohapel  of  the 
Institution  in  the  afternoon. 

At  the  former  the  visitors  were  afforded  the 
first  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  new  and 
finely  equipped  gymnasium,  the  exercises  of  the 
girls'  department  taking  place  there.  The 
scenes  as  a  whole  bore  the  title,  "Significant 
Days  in  Our  Country's  History,"  the 
appropriate  themes  being  set  forth 
with  recitations,  readings  and  rep- 
resentations. The  idealization  of  "Our 
Country,"  written  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
was  read  by  Miss  Mary  Hoisingtou.  Pieces  appro- 
priate to  various  national  days  were  rendered  by 
Edwin  Joslyn,  Maud  Baunou.  Sarah  Timlinsou. 
May  Parks,  Matilda  Doyle  and  Rose  West.  The 
idealized  fi'-rures  were  beautifully  embroidered 
by  Grace  Snow,  Helen  Keller.  Kitty  Dyer, 
Maggie  McCarthy  and  Florence  Welfoot.  The 
exercises  were  very  affecting,  interspersed  with 
focal  and  instrumental  music. 

At  the  close  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  gym- 
nasium, where  the  boys  gave  an  excellent  series 
of  gymnastic  and  drilling  exercises. 

A  still  more  elaborate  programme  was  that 
given  ill  the  afternoon  by  the  lioys'  depart- 
ment in  the  chapel.  The  scheme  on  which 
the  entertainment  was  planned  displaved 
marked  skill  and  taste,  setting  forth  as  it;  did 
tne  great  epochs  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. —  the  periods  of  the  discovery 
and  settlement,  the  Revolution  and 
the  Civil  War.  Tho  themes  under  the  first  di- 
vision were  delineated  in  recitations  and  songs 
!yH.  E.  Morzealous,  E.  I).  Bigeiow,  W.  F.  tins- 
dell,  W.  A.  Me-.s»r,.H.  B.  Hodsdon,  J.  C.  Caino- 
be.ll,  W.  E.  Andrews,  J.  F.  Miner  and  J.  F. 
Walsh. 

The  Revolutionary  and  Civil  War  periods 
were  also  admirably  represented,  the  character- 
istic features  of  each  being  fully  brought  out. 

At  the  close  ttie  Superintendent,  Mr.  M. 
Anagnos,  made  an  interesting  address,  in  which 
he  drew  attention  to  the  very  pressing  need  of  a 
new  kindergarten  building  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
and  stated  that  three-fourths  of  the  necessary 
lund  had  been  generously  subscribed,  but  there 
still  remained  a  balance  of  $113,000,  which  was 
necessary  for  its  completion. 

The  day's  exercises  closed  in  a  very  interest- 
ing manner  with  a  gymnastic  exhibition  by  tiie 
girls  and  a  delightfully  interesting  little  levee 
held  by  the  Jour  children  who  are  deaf  and 
I  dumb  as  well  as  blind,  Helen  Keller,  Edith 
Thomas,  Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Serin  rer. 
'the  visitors  were  charmed  with  the  magnificent 
progress  shown  by  these  pupils,  and  the  con- 
summate skill  aud  patience  bestowed  upon  the, 
effort  to  atone  for  their  darkened  senses. 
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WASHINGTON'S  DAY. 

PATRIOTIC      OBSERVANCES 
HERE  AND  ELSEWHERE. 
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A  Ga^a  Day  at  the  Perkins  Institute- 
Children's  Festival  at  Music  Hal!--A 
Lowell  Service  at  App!oton  Chapel— A 
Patriotic  lesson  at  the  Old  South, 

Yesterday  was  a  gala  day  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  from  morning 
heil  to  sunset  gun,  hall  and  corridor  rang 
with  the  praises  of  Washington;  and  the 
faocs  of  the  children  were  wreathed  in 
smiles  of  patriotic  fervor  over  the  flag  they 
bad  never  seen.  At  11  o'clock  the  girls  all 
assembled  in  the  new  gymnasium  tor  the 
opening  of  the  celebration.  The  prim 
Puritan  maiden  with  gray  robe  and  white 
cap  was  there,  and  beside  of  her  was 
Helen  Kellar  as  "Mother  Ceres," 
her  face  shining  anew  with  the 
pleasure  she  felt.  One  could  see  the  ever 
busy  figures  of  the  girls  smoothing  the 
wrinkles  in  their  costumes  and  anon  touch- 
ing them  here  and  there  as  if  to  convey  a 
better  idea  to  themselves  of  the  beautiful 
clothing  in  which  they  were  arrayed. 

Every  significant  day  in  our  country's 
history  was  portrayed  in  that  happy  group, 
and  each  one  in  turn  came  forth  and  repeated 
some  song  or  story  of  the  day  she  repre- 
sented. Then  at  the  conclusion  they  all 
passed  gracefully  aside. 

In  the  Hafternoon  in  the  little  chapel  the 
hoys  did  their  part  in  upholding  the 
patriotic  character  of  the  institution.  The 
history  of  our  country  was  told  bv  these 
blind  boys  in  a  series  of  tableaux  and  read- 
ings, America  before  the  discovery,  the 
period  of  the  discovery  with  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims.  Then  the  revolutionary  period 
with  the  historic  chests  of  tea,  and  Bunker 
Hill.  Woven  in  and  out  of  this  programme 
like  bright  colors  in  a  piece  of  cloth  were  the 
national  airs  performed  by  the  Institute 
Band.  Even  poor  despised  Yankee  Doodle 
was  heard  with  continued  applause. 

In  the  gymnasium  the  girls  then  exhib- 
ited their  proficiency  in  rope  climbing  and 
other  exercises,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
four  "children  of  the  house"  held  a  recep- 
tion, Helen  Kellar  of  course  was  the 
greatest  magnet  of  curiosity  and  for  the 
our  or  more  of  the  reception  was  laugh- 
ing and  talking  now  with  her  fingers  and 
again  with  her  lips  to  her  many  friends. 
Little  Tommy  Stringer,  Willie  Elizabeth 
Robbins  and  Edith  Thomas  were  also  the 
centre  of  animated  groups. 
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TUESDAY,    FEBRUARY    23,    1892. 


THE     BLIND     CHILDREN, 


Tliey  Entertain  Their  Visitors  by  Two  Inter- 
esting: Exhibitions. 


The  children  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  in  South  Boston,  gave  their  usual 
entertainments  yesterday  in  aid  of  the  kinder- 
garten school  at  Jamaioa  Plain.  Both  morning 
and  afternoon  exhibitions  were  well  attended, 
and  the  exercises  were  very  interesting. 

At  the  morning  exhibition,  which  was 
given  by  the  girls,  the  new  gymnasium 
was  ocoupied  for  the  first  time.  The 
opening  number  on  the  programme  w»s 
Miss  Mary  Hoisington's?  recitation,  "Our  Cstin- 
try."  This  was  followed  by  the  representation 
of  Forefather's  Day  by  Misses  Grace  Snow  and 
Edna  Joslyn.  The  former  was  dressed  in  a  cos- 
tume representing  the  "Puritan  maid,"  and 
while  she  stood  on  a  small  platform  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  hall,  Miss  Joslyn  read  "The  Puritans." 
For  Thanksgiving  Day.  Miss  Msod  Bannon 
read  "For  an  Autumn  Festival,"  Helen  Keller 
in  costume  representing  "Mother  Ceres."  Miss 
Sarah  Tomlinson  recited  "The  Battle  of  Lex- 
ington," this  being  supDlemented  by  Miss  Mary 
Park  reading  "Freedom  Our  Queen,"  before 
Miss  Katie  JJugan,  who  represented  the  God- 
dess of  Liberty  emblematic-  of  Independance 
Day. 

The  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  bv  the 
girls  in  chorus,  after  which  Miss  Matilda  Boyle 
read  Whittier's  "Laus  Deo."  Miss  Rose  West 
read  "Decoration  Day,"  the  role  of  the  Goddess 


of  Peace  being  as.umed  by  Mian  Maggie  Mc- 
Carthy. This  part  of  the  programme  closed 
with  Olivir  Wendell  Holmes'sod*,  l< 

iirtbaay  read  by  Miss  Florence  Wei  fort. 
The  boys  then  gave  an  exhibition  ol  their  pro- 
ficiency with  dumb-bells,  and  this  brought  the 
morning  exercise*  to  a  close. 

In  the  afternoon  the  boys  gave  the  exhibition, 
the  programme  being  made  np  with  a  view  to 
representing  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  differ- 
">chs  in  the  country's  history,  including 
tho  discovery  and  settlement  of  America,  the 
Revolutionary  and  the  Civil  Wars.  Masters 
A.  E.  Mozealous  and  E.  D.  Bigeiow  gave  a  duet 
from  "Norma"  and  recitations  and  historical 
readings  commemorative  of  the  period  of  dis- 
covery and  settlement  were  contributed  by  W. 
Ramidell,  W.  A.  Messrr,  H.  B.  Hodsdon,.).  (, 
Campbell,  W.  E.  Andrews  and  J.  F.  Mener.  A 
concert  solo  by  J.  F.  Walsh  wag  followed  Py  a 
recitation,  the  "Boston  Tea  Party,"  P.  A.  Ros- 
mussen.  W.  G.  Sabins  read  the  storv  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  and  then  the  band  rendered  several 
national  airs.  Quotations  from  history  relating 
to  Washington  were  given  by  the  class,  and  an 
extract  from  the  first  President's  farewell  ad- 
dress was  given  by  H.  R.  W.  Miles. 

The  civil  war  period  was  represented  by  the 
singing  of  "Nicodemns  the  Blare"  and  tho 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  following 
which  C.  A.  Robair  read  selections  from  Lin- 
coln's second  inaugural  address.  The  "Hymn 
of  Peace"  was  sung  by  the  class,  and  the  exer- 
cises closed  with  the  reading  of  Longfellow's 
"Ship  of  State."  by  C.  A.  Jackron. 

Miss  Edith  Thomas.  Helen  Keller,  little  Wil- 
lie  Robin  and  Baby  Tommy,  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  children,  were  present  at  both  exhi- 
bitions, and  they  were  the  object*  of  much 
attention  by  the  visitors.  In  the  afternoon 
Director  Anagno3  made  an  address,  in  which 
he  earnestly  appealed  to  the  charitably  dis- 
posed to  aid  in  raising  the  necessary  fund  to 
complete  the  kindergarten  school.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  is  now  in  band,  and  in 
order  to  continue  tho  work  the  trustees  must 
have  more  money. 
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TUESDAY,   FEB.  23. 


HELEN  KELLER  I A  FLAT. 


As  Ceres  She  Presided  Over 
Harvest  Plenty. 


Animal  Entertainment  of  Pupils  of  the 
Perkins  Institution. 


Boys   and   Girls   Give  Creditable  Es- 
hibit  to  Please  Many  Friends. 


The  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  South  Boston  gave  their  annual 
holiday  entertainments  yesterday,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  kindergarten,  at  11  a.  m.  and 
3  o.  m. 

The  programmes  were,  as  usual,  exceed- 
ingly interesting. 

It  was  pleasing  to  note  the  alertness  and 
energy  with  which  the  little  ones  nerformed 
their  parts,  although  this  pleasure  was  al- 
loyed with  pathos,  as  the  spectators  gazed 
into  snores  of  upturned  eyes  through  which 
the  bright  sunlight  cau  never  enter. 

There  were  sealed  lips,  too.  in  that  little 
gathering,  and  those  who,  having  ears,  hear 
not. 

Helen  Keller,  the  child  whose  inner  con- 
sciousness asks  auestions  which  startle  the 
theologians ;  Edith  Thomas. the  little  Laura 
Bridenuan  of  this  generation  of  pupils,  and 
Willie  Robin  and  Tommy  Stringer  were 
among  those  who  participated  in  the  recerj- 
tion. 

Physical  exercises  in  which  all  could  join 
and  special  numbers  adaoted  to  individual 
talents  were  on  the  programme. 

And.  as  if  to  compensate  for  their  defec- 
tive senses,  every  move  the  children  made 
and  every  thought  to  which  they  gave  ex- 
pression had  in  it  a  keen  and  acu; 
tiveness,  bringing  them,  by  that  force  more 
subtle  than  the  electric  current,  in  touch 
with  all  human  nature,  and  making  them 
with  the  whole  world  akin. 

Most  of  them  were  happy  in  spite  of  their 
misfortunes. 

The  sunshine  of  cheerfulness  within  cook 
the  place  of  the  light  of  day.  illumined  the 
nerpetual  night  of  their  existence,  ami  even 
shone  out  into  the  lives  of  others,  like  rays 
from  a  lighthouse  tower. 

The  morning  programme  was  given  by  the 
girls,  and  the  boys  spoke  their  nieces  and 
awoke  melodious  echoes  in  the  afternoon! 

Tableaux  suggestive  of  sitmirjc.i: 
were  accompanied^by  recitations,  readings 
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!  and  sohffs  "atfihe  first  entertainme-nt. 
1  As  Ceres,  presiding  over  the  harvest,  sur- 
:  rounded  bv  the  emblems  of  harvest  plenty, 
iruics  and  vegetables,  and  crowned  with  a 
I  wreath  of  autumn  leaves,  Lielen  Keller  had 
-  a  prominent  part  in  the  exercises. 

The  programmes  were  all  printed  with 
raised  letters. 

Following  are  the  numbers  given  by  the 
girls: 

Our  Country Julia  "Ward  Howe 

Mary  Hoisington. 
Forefathers'  Day: 

a.  The  Puritans Julia  E.  Anagnos 

Edna  Joslyn. 

b.  The  Puritan  Maid. 

Grace  Snow. 
Thanksgiving  D*v: 

a.  For  an  Autumn  Festival J.  G.  Wlrittier 

Maud  Bannon. 

b.  Ceres. 

Helen  Keller. 
April  19, 1775 : 

Lexington J*  G-  Whittier 

Sarah  Tomlinson, 
Independence  day: 

a.  Freedom,  our  Queen O.  TV.  Holmes 

May  Park. 

b.  Goddess  of  Liberty, 

Katie  Dugan. 
Singing,  Star  Spangled  Uanner, 
Chorus. 
Emancipation  day: 

Laus  Leo J.  G.  Whittier 

Matilda  Boyle. 
Decoration  day : 

a.  Decoration  day H.  Butterworth 

Itosa  West. 

b.  Peace, 

Maggie  McCarthy. 
Washington's  birthday: 

Ode  for  the  Day O.  W.  Holmes 

Florence  Welfoot. 
Singing,  The  Land  of  Washington, 
Chorus. 
At  the   afternoon   performance  the   hall 
was  crowded  to  overflowing.    Instrumental 
music  was  a  prominent  feature,    and   some 
of  the  selections  were   exceedingly   well 
rendered,  a  medley  of  national  airs   by   the 
complete  orchestra  being  especially  praise- 
worthy. 

Following  is  the  programme : 
Ovsrture,  duet  from  Norma, 

H.  E.  Mozealous,  E.  D.  Bigelow. 
America  Before  Discovery : 

Extract  from  HiawaUia Longfellow 

W.  Eamsdell. 
Eerlod  of  Discovery  and  Settlement: 
/a.  Historical  reading, 

W.  A.  Messer. 

b.  Columbns, 

H.  B.  Hodsdon. 

c.  Spanish,  French  and  English  Claims, 

H.  B.  Hodsdon.  J.  C.  Campbell,  W.  E.  Andrews. 

d.  Dutch  Settlements Irving 

J.  F.  Miner. 

e.  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims .Mrs.  Hemans 

Class  Exercise. 
Cornet  solo,  Warrior's  Dream, 

J.  F.  Walsh. 
Revolutionary  period : 

a.  Boston  Tea  Party Holmes 

P.  A.  Basmussen. 

b.  Story  of  Bunker  Hill Holmes 

W.  C.  Sabins. 

c.  National  air  medley. 

Orchestra. 

d.  The  Bed,  White  and  Blue. 

W,  Lynch,  W.  T.  Clennan,  J.  Madsen. 

e.  Quotations  relating  to  Washington. 

Class  exercise. 

f.  Extract  from  the  Farewell  Address, 

H.  R.  W.  Miles. 
Duet  for  clarinet  and  cornet. 

J.  F.  Morrison.  H.  B.  Hodsdon. 
Civil  war  period : 

a.  Slngina,  Nlcodemus,  the  Slave, 

Solo  and  chorus. 

b.  Emancipation. 

c.  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic . .  Julia  Ward  Howe 

Chorus. 

d.  Extract  from  Lincoln's  second  inaugural, 

C.  A.  Robair. 

e.  Death  of  Slavery Bryant 

H.  E.  Mozealous. 

f.  Hymn  of  Peace Holme3 

Chorus. 

Ship  of  State - Longfellow 

C.  A.  Jackson. 
Address  by  Mr.  Anagnos. 
Waltz, 

Orchestra. 

Superintendent  Anagnos  in  his  address 
expressed  his  thanks  for  the  kindly  sympa- 
thy of  Boston's  citizens,  and  said  that  the 
entertainment  was  not  a  sample  of  the  work 
carried  out.  but  simply  a  showing:  of  what 
the  pupils  are  capable  of  doing:. 

He  referred  briefly  to  the  limitations  of 
the  institution,  and  asked  those  present  to 
lend  their  influence  to  the  end  that  $16,000, 
which  is  greatly  needed  for  the  building  of 
increased  accommodations  lor  the  pupils, 
may  be  subscribed. 

After  the  entertainment,  exercises  were 
given  in  the  gymnasium  by  a  number  of  the 
girls,  climbing,  calisthenics  and  other  light 
work  being  done  by  them  in  a  style  that 
would  have  been  a  credic  to  any  class  of 
girls  of  the  same  average  age. 

All  present  were  given  an  opportunity  to 
meet  the  quartet  of  pupils  who  were  blind, 
deaf  and  dumb  when  they  entered  the 
school,  including  Helen  Kellar,  Edith 
Thomas  and  the  little  Robin  girl. 

Miss  Keller,  the  eldest  of  the  four,  whose 
recent  theological  auestionings  were  replied 
to  through  The  Globe  by  a  number  of 
clergymen  and  laymen,  was  the  centre  of 
an  interested  throng,  and  communicated 
many  bright  thoughts  to  those  around  her 
by  the  aid  of  her  teacher. 


MOTTO: 

With  a  Mission 
Without    a    Muzzle. 
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Little  Blind  Children   Celebrate  the 

Firth      of      George 

Washington. 


HEARTS    MADE    GUD    BY    KIND    WORDS. 


Entertainment  Furnisiied  by  the  Juvenile 

Inmates—  JTew  Gymnasium   Opened 

to    the    Public— Exercises 

by     tlie    Girls. 


Blind  children,  shut  out  from  the  light  of 
the  sun  and  the  smiles  of  dear  faces,  and  the 
sight  of  all  things  beautiful  on  earth,  shut  in 
to  a  world  of  sweet  souu  s,  kind  voices,  noble 
thoughts  and  helpful  handicrafts,  yesterday 
celebrated  Washington's  Day  at  the  Perkins 
Institute,  with  gladness  and  good  cheer. 

Helen  Keller,  wbose  bright  soil-it  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  sight,  speech  and  hearing 
shines  out  with  a  wonder  ot  intelligence  and 
gentle  beauty,  costumed  as  Mother  Ceres  in 
the  midst  ot  the  harvest  of  fruit  ind  grain,  re- 
cited V\  hittier's  "For  an  Autumn  Festival," 
in  the  series  of  "Significant  Days  m  Our 
Couutry's  History,"  which  furmed  the  morn- 
ing's programme.  Forefathers'  Day  was  repre- 
sented by  Julia  R.  Auajnos  as  the  "Puritan 
M.id";  Ind.-pendenca  Day  had  its  "Goddess 
of  LibHrty"  and  Decoration  Day  its  ealrn- 
tnonzed  "Peace." 

The  afternoun's  entertainment  was  tur- 
lished  by  the  boys'  department,  H.  E.  Mo- 
;ea  ous  and  E.  D.  tiig8iow  giving  as  the  open- 
ing number  a  duet  from  Norma,  with  horns. 
The  programme  was  a  review  of  American  his- 
tory illustrated  with  readings  an  I  recitations 
Id  pru-e  and  verse  on  patriotic  subjects  by  VV. 
Kamsdell,  \V.  A.  iles-er,  11.  B.  Ho.fsdou,  J. 
C.  Campbell.  W.  E.  Andrews,  J.  F.  Miner.  J. 
F.  Walsh,  P.  A.  Riismussen,  W.  0.  Sabins, 
W.  Evneb,  TV.  T.  Clennan.  J.  Madseu.  H.  R. 
W.  Miles.  C.  A.  Robair,  H.  E.  Mozealous  and 
C.  A.  Jacks©  ;.  A  duet  for  clarinet  and  cor- 
net was  rendered  bv  J.  F.  Morrison  and  rl. 
B.  Hodsdon,  and  the  blind  boys'  orchestra 
played  lively  tunes  and  patriotic  airs. 

The  boys  gave  a  fine  exhibit  of  military 
drill  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
new  gymnasium  was  opened  to  the  public, 
where  the  girls,  in  jaunty  calisthenic  costume, 
went  through  various  pretty  exercises. 

"The  sloyd  work-room  was  ai-o  inspected  by 
the  guests,  and  i he  deft-fingered  industry  of 
the  blind  children  exclaimed  upun  as  almost 
miraculous. 

The  finir  deaf,  dumb  and  bh'nd  children, 
Helen  Keller.  Edilh  Thomas,  Willie  Robin 
and  Baby  Tom,  were  the  chief  personages  of 
the  gala  day. 

Dr.  Anagnos  talked  earnestly  of  the  needs 
of  the  institution,  of  the  good  it  was  accom- 
plishing and  the  broadening  good  it  hoped  to 
accomplish  with  more  and  better  facilities. 
and  especially  in  the  kiudergarteu  depart- 
ment, for  the  benefit  of  which  the  aunual 
entertainments  are  given. 


WAS  FITLY  OBSERVED. 


Blind  Children  do  Honor  to  Mem- 
ory of  Washington. 


Patriotic  Exercises  Held  Through- 
out the  City. 


Testerday  was  a  gala  day  at  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  from  morning 
beil  to  sunset  gun,  hall  and  corridor  rang 
with  the  praises  of  Washington ;  and  the 
faces  of  the  children  were  wreathed  in 
smiles  of  patriotic  fervor  over  the  flag  they 
had  never  seen:,  At  11  o'clock  the  girls  all 
assembled  in  the  new  g}'mnasinm  tor  the 
opening  of  the  celebration.  The  prim 
Puritan  maiden  with  gray  robe  and  white 
cap  was  there,  and  beside  of  her  was 
Helen  Kellar  as  "Mother  Ceres," 
her  face  shining  anew  with  the 
pleasure  she  felt.  One  could  see  the  ever 
busy  figures  of  the  girls  smoothing  the 
wrinkles  in  their  costumes  and  anon  louoh- 
ing  them  here  and  there  as  if  to  convey  a 
better  idea  to  themselves  of  the  beautiful 
clothing  in  which  they  were  arrayed. 

Every  significant  day  in  our  country's 
history  was  portrayed  in  that  happy  group, 
and  each  one  in  turn  came  forth  and  repeated 
some  song  or  story  of  the  day  she  repre- 
sented. Then  at  the  conclusion  they  all 
passed  gracefully  aside. 

In  the  i  afternoon  in  the  little  chapel  the 
hoys  did  their  part  in  upholding  the 
patriotic  character  of  the  institution.  The 
history  ef  our  country  was  told  bv  these 
blind  boys  in  a  series  of  tableaux  and  read- 
ings, America  before  the  discovery,  the 
period  of  the  discovery  with  the  landtag  of 
the  Pilgrims.  Then  the  revolutionary  period 
with  the  historic  chests  of  tea,  and  Bunker 
Hill.  Woven  in  and  out  of  this  programme 
like  bright  colors  in  a  piece  of  cloth  were  the 
national  airs  performed  hy.  the  Institute 
Baud.  Even  poor  despised  Yankee  Doodle 
was  heard  with  continued  applause. 

In  the  gymnasium  the  girls  then  exhib- 
ited their  proficiency  in  rope  climbing  and 
other  exercises,  at  the  close  of  which  the 
four  "children  of  the  house"  held  a  recep- 
tion, Helen  Kellar  ot  course  was  the 
greatest  magnet  of  cariosity  and  for  the 
hour  or  more  of  the  reception  was  laugh- 
ing and  talking  now  "with  her  fingers  and 
again  with  her  lips  to  her  many  friends. 
Little  Tommy  Stringer,  Willie  Elizabeth 
Bobbins  and  Edith  Thomas  were  also  th3 
centre  of  animated  groups. 
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AMONG  THE  BLIND   CHILDREN. 

■[wo  Entertainments  Olven  at  the  Per- 
kins Institute  Xesterday. 

•  In  accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  children  of  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  South  Boston,  gave  two  en- 
,  «ertainments  yesterday  in  aid  of  the  kin- 
dergarten school  at  Jamaica  Plain.  Both 
■were  exceedingly  interesting,  and  were 
▼err  largely  attended. 

'  The  new  gymnasium  was  occupied  for 
the  first  time  at  the  morning  exhibition, 
which  was  furnished  by  the  girls.  The  ex- 
ercises consisted  chiefly  of  readings,  reci- 
tations and  the  representation  of  significant 
days  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  For 
tne  opening  number  Miss  Mary  Hoisington 
recited  "Our  Country."  following  which 
came  the  representation  of  Forefathers' 
day  by  Misses  Gracie  Snow  and  Edna  Jos- 
■  lyu.  The  former  was  dressed  in  a  costume 
representing  "the  Puritan  maid,"  and 
while  she  stood  on  a  small  platform  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  Miss  Joslyn  read  "The 
Puritans."         .    .  ,, 

For  Thanksgiving  day,  Miss  Maud  Ban- 
non read  "For  an  Autumn  Festival,"  Miss 
Helen  Kellar  in  costume  representing 
"Mother  Ceres."   ,.  „         • 

Miss  Sarah  Tomlinson  recited  The  Bat- 
tle of  Lexington,"  this  being  supplemented 
by  Miss  Mary  Park  reading  "Freedom  Our 
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Vueen"  before  Miss  Katie  Dugan,  who  rep- 
resented  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  emblematic 
of  Independaneo  day. 

The  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  sung  ay 
the  girls  in  chorus,  after  which  Miss  Ma- 
tilda  Boyle  read  Whittier's  "Lans  Den.'' 
Miss  Rose  West  followed  in  a  reading 
called  "Decoration  Day,"  tho  role  o."  tho 
Goddess  of  Peace  being  assumed  by  Kirs 
Maggie  McCarthy. 

This  part  of  the  programme  cloned  with 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes'  ode  for  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  iead  by  Miss  Florence  Wei- 
I  fort. 

The  boys  then  gave  an  exhibition  of  their 
proficiency  with  dumb  bells,  and  this 
brought  the  morning  exercises  to  a  close. 

The  exhibition  in  the  afternoon  was 
given  by  the  boys,  and  was  entirely  differ- 
ent from  that  presented  ijy  the  girls.  The 
programme  was  made  up  with  a  view  to 
(representing,  us  nearly  as  possible  by  reci- 
tations, the  different  periods  of  the  na- 
'  tion's  history,  including  the  discovery  and 
|  settlement  of  America,  the  revolutionary 

and  the  civil  wars.  Masters  A.  E.  Mo- 
zealons  and  E.  D.  Bigelow  began  the  exhi- 
bition with  a  duet  from  "Jvorma."  Recita- 
tions and  historical  readings  commemora- 
tive of  the  period  of  discovery  and  settle- 
ment were  contributed  by  W.  Ramsdell,  W. 
A.  Messer,  H.  B.  Hodsdon.  .1.  C.  Campbell, 
W.  E.  Andrews  and  J.  F.  Mener. 

A  concert  solo  by  J.  F.  Walsh  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  recitation,  the  "Boston  Tea 
Party,"  by  P.  A.  Rosmussen.  W.  G.  Sabins 
read  the  story  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  then  the 
hand  rendered  several  national  airs.  Quo- 
tations from  history  relating  to  Washing- 
ton were  given  by  the  class,  and  an  extract 
from  the  first  President's  farewell  address 
was  given  by  It.  R.  W.  Miles. 

The  civil  war  period  was  represented  by 
the  singing  of  "Nicodemus  the  Slave."  ana 
the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  follow- 
ing which  C.  A.  Robair  read  selections  from  • 
Lincoln's  second  inaugural  address.  The 
"Hymn  of  Peace"  was  sung  by  the  class, 
and  the  exercises  closed  with  the  reading 
of  Longfellow's  "Ship  of  State,"  by  C.  A. 
Jackson. 

Miss  Edith  Thomas.  Helen  Kellar,  little 
Willie  Robin  anil  Baby  Tommv,  the  deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  children,  "were  present  at 
both  exhibitions,  and  they  were  the  objects 
of  much  attention  by  the  visitors.    . 

In  the  afternoon  Director  Anagnos  made 
an  address,  in  which  he  earnestly  appealed 
to  the  charitably  disposed  to  aid  in  raising 
the  necessary  fund  to  complete  the  kinder- 
garten school.  Three-fourths  of  the  amount 
is  now  in  hand,  and  in  order  to  continue 
the  work  the  trustees  must  have  more 
money. 
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WEDNESDAY,   FEB.    24. 


None  of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution interest  the  public  more  than  Helen 
Keller,  who  is  always  the  centre  of  an  in- 
quiring group  on  ocoasions  like  Washing- 
ton's birthday,  when  the  ohildren 
entertain  their  friends.  Helen  is 
only  12  years  old,  although  she  ap- 
pears to  be  more  mature,  and  her 
face,  when  the  sightless  eyes  are  forgotten, 
is  sweet  and  gentle— a  study  for  an  artist. 
One  little  incident  at  the  reception  on 
Washington's  birthday  showed  how  auick- 
ly  her  mind  works,  and  how  ready  she  is  to 
note  everything  in  her  surroundings  which 
hr,s  any  bearing  upon  the  teachings  she  has 
received.  Among  the  boys  introduced  to 
her  was  one  named  Harold. 

"1  am  glad  to  meet  you,"  is  her  usual  re- 
ply, but  when  this  name  was  "telegraphed" 
to  her  hand  by  the  deft  fingers  of  her 
teacher,  she  quickly  added  with  a  bright 
smile:  "Byron  wrote  a  book  called  'Childe 
Harold.' " 
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A  FEBRUARY  HOLIDAY. 

Nature  in  the  New  England  climate  offers 
few  inducements  to  spend  a  February  hol- 
iday in  the  open  air.  A  little  dirty  snow, 
a  great  deal  of  mud,  and  strips  of  streaked 
ice  cover  the  highways  and  fields.  The 
woods  are  boggy  and  wet,  the  seashore 
gloomy  and  forsaken.  Those  who  like  long 
tramps  are  deterred  from  undertaking  them, 


and  there  is  no  pleasure  in  driving  or 
"cycling."  Lures  must  be  set  indoors.  The 
dramshops  last  Monday  did  not  forget  this, 
and  within  the  many  liquor-saloons  and 
groggeries  of  Boston  and  other  cities  there 
were  shelter  and  warmth  and  cheer.  To 
offset  these  hundreds  of  places,  a  beggarly 
few  coffee-houses  were  open,  one  certainly 
in  Boston,  clean  and  attractive,  which  was 
well  patronized  by  men  who  did  not  go  reel- 
ing home  that  night,  as  did  so  many  others. 
Theatres  of  all  kinds  were  packed;  and,  in 
spite  of  any  injunctions,  loafers  congre- 
gated in  the  streets  and  hung  round  the  cor- 
ners, and  dragged  out  a  day  that  had  noth- 
ing improving  for  them. 

Besides  these  less  wholesome  attractions 
there  were  throughout  New  England   enter- 
tainments and  gayeties  for  the  public  or  for 
private  assemblages.    Among  those  of  Boston 
were  two  or  three  characteristic  of  the  place. 
There  was,  first,  the  "Old  South"  celebra- 
tion of  the  day, — an  observance  intended  to 
quicken  the  spirit  of  patriotism.     The  fa- 
mous old  meeting-house  was  crowded.     Busy 
men  and  women,  who  might  have  been  ex- 
cused for  choosing  to  rest  on  this  rare  hol- 
iday, came  from   all  quarters,  through  mud 
and  mire   and    threatening    rain,    to    drink 
anew  at   this    fountain    of    patriotic    love. 
Teachers   from  various  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs     were    there,    clergymen,     editors, 
and   hundreds    of   school  boys   and  girls,  to 
mingle  their  voices  in  song,  and  to  listen  to 
the  address  by   Charles   Carleton   Coffin  on 
Washington  and  Lincoln.     It  was  an  inspir- 
ing and  appreciative   audience,    for  at  the 
best  periods  the  boys  and  girls  were  as  ready 
to  applaud  as  their  seniors.      It    is    quiet 
work  that  goes  on  during   the   year   in   con- 
nection  with  the    Old    South   lectures   and 
lessons  in  patriotism;  but  it  is  far-reaching, 
and    yields  an   influence   that   will   tell    in 
years  to  come. 

Another  typical  celebration  was  that  of 
the  Warren  Street  Chapel,  which  dances 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  to  help  carry  on  the 
beneficent  operations  of  that  mission.  From 
ten  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  with 
two  intervals  for  rest,  the  great  hall  is  full 
of  dancers,  a  part  of  the  time  being  given  to 
special  fancy  dances  by  the  children  who 
have  been  trained  for  their  parts.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  thousands  were 
lookers-on  or  sharers  in  the  simple  pleasures 
of  the  day,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there 
may  be  a  substantial  addition  to  the  treasury 
of  this  excellent  institution. 

Yet  another  entertainment  that  called  to- 
gether almost  more  than  the  walls  could 
well  enclose  was  that  given  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind.  The  "Old 
South  Lecture"  was  given  to  the  children. 
The  Warren  Street  Chapel  was  for  self-help : 
the  blind  people's  efforts  were  wholly  for 
others. 

Here  were  three  good  lessons  inculcated 
on  Washington's  Birthday, — the  love  of 
country,  self-help,  and  generosity.  As  one 
reviews  the  holiday,  it  is  grateful  to  recall 
this  better  feature,  in  spite  of  the  insensate 
crowds  that  loafed  about  the  drinking-places, 
as  unconscious  of  these  benign  influences  as 
is  the  ox  of  the  beauty  of  the  landscape 
when  he  drags  the  plough  over  our  New 
England  uplands.  There  is  room  for  en- 
largement of  opportunities  for  this  great 
mass  of  unmoved  nien  on  holidays.  Better 
the  solid  day  of  honest  toil  than  the  abused 
hoius  between  sunrise  and  sunset  of  a  hol- 
iday in  which  there  is  no  higher  entertain- 
ment or  amusement  than  the  liquor-saloon 
affords,  and  no  improvement  greater  than 
the  bar-room  story  can  provide. 
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THURSDAY,    FEBRUARY  25,    1892. 


The  pupils  at  the  Perkioi  Institute  for  the 

Blio  '  i  Boston,  in  accordance  with 

annual  custom,   had  on   Monday  an 

lingly    appropriate     celebration      of 

Washington's  birthday,  with  patriotic   reci- 

tations  and  sinking,  intermingled   with  a 

rising  exhibition  in    calisthenics    and 

try   drill.    The   program   of  exercise* 

d  in  raised  letters  used  by  the 

blind  who  read  by    touch    instead   of    iight, 

a  copy  was  given  to  each  person  In  the 
large  audience.    Heleu  Keller,  the  de.if  and 
i  girl  of  whom  v>'<;  have  spoken  several 
before,    personated   Ceres,   and    was 
I  upon  a  raised  platform,   holding  in 
ind  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  and  surrouo 
nits.     Helen  was  uutil  educated,  dumb, 
but  by  the  patience  of  her  teachers  ui  led    by 
lerfnl   intelligience,  she  can 
-peak  very  distinctly,  and  she   replied 
audibly  to  queries  communicated    to    her 
through  the  lingers  of  her  attendant.    The 
three  other  deaf,  dumb,  an  1   blind  children 
were  also  present,  and  added  their  full  share 
to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.     A  squad  of 
I  boys  went  through  the  military   exer- 
cises,first  by  orders,  and  then  weut  through 
the  mauual  without  orders  with  a  precision 
aud    accuracy  fully    equal   to    thoroughly 
drilled  militia.    To  the  military  men  in   the 
audience  chis  was  perhaps  the  most  wonder- 
ful feature  of  the  occasion — illustrating  con- 
spicuously the  possibilities  of  achievement. 
At    the    close    Superintendent    Anagnos, 
made  a  brief  address  in  which  he  drew  at- 
tention to  the  pressing  need  of  a  new  kind- 
ergarten building  in  Jamaica  Plain,  aud  sta- 
ted that  three-fourths  of  the  necessary  tuo  I 
had  been  generously  subscribed,    but   there 
still  remained  a   balance  of  §15,00J   which 
was  necessary  for  its  completion. 
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SOUTH    BOSTON  INQUIRER, 

SOUTH    BOSTON,    FEB.  27,  1892. 


AT  THK   BLIND     INSTITUTE 

there  were  two  different    entertainments, 
one  in  the  morning  by  the    girls,  another 
one  in  the  afternoon  by  the  boys.        The 
morning  programme  was: 
Our  Country  Mary  Harsington 

The  Puritan*  Edna  Joslyn 

For  an  Autumn  Festival  Mand  Bannon 
Lexington  Sarah  Tonilinsnn 

Freedom  Our  Queen  Mary  Park 

Goddess  of  Liberty  Katy  Dugan 

Chorus        Star  Spaugled  Banner 
Lans  Deo  Tilly  Bovle 

Decoration  Day  Rose  West 

Ode  for  Washington's  Birthday 

Flortnoe  Welfort 
Chorus    The  Land  of  Washington 

Miss  Helen  Kellar  was  dressed  as  moth- 
er Ceres,  Miss  Maggie  McCarthy  represen- 
ted the  angel  of  peace,    and    Miss     Katy 

Dugan  the  goddess  of  Liberty.  All  these 
looted  charming  in  their  oostnmes.  At 
the  close  ot  the  exercises  a  few  of  the 
boys  went  through  the  manual  of  arms  in 
a  very  precise  and  tactical  mannner. 

The  programme  for  the  afternoon  was: 
Duet        H.  E.  Mozealons  and  Ed  Bigelow 
America  before  Discovery 
Extract  from  Hiawatha  W.  Ramsdell 

Period  of  Discovery  and  Settlement 
Historical  Reading  W.  A.  Messer 

Columbus  H.  B.  Hodsdon 

Spanish,  French,  and  English  Claims 
H.  B.  Hodsdon,  J,  C.  Campbell, 

W.  E.  Andrews 
Dutch  Settlements  J.  F.  Miner 

Lauding  of  the  Pilgrims  Class 

Cornet  Solo        Warrior's  Dream 

J.  F.  Walth 
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Revolutionary  Period 
Boston  Tea  Party         P.  A.  Rasmussen 
Story  of  Bunker  Hill  W.  C.  Sabins 

National  Airs  The  Bed,  White,  and  Blue 
W.  Lynch,  W.  T.  Clennan,  J.  Madsen 
Quotations  relating  to  Washington 

Class 
Extract    from     Washington's    Farewell 
Address  H.  E.  W.  Miles 

Duet  for  clarinet  and  cornet 

J.  F.  Morrison,  H.  B.    Hodsdon 
Civil  War  Period 
SoDg  and  Choi  us 

"Nicodemus,  the  Slave" 

Emancipation 

Chorus  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic 

Extract  from  Lincoln's    2nd    Inaugnral 

Address  C.  A.  Eobair 

Death  of  slavery  H.  E.  Mozealous 

Chorus        Hymn  of  Peace 

"Ship  of  State"  C.  A.    Jackson 

Waltz  Orchestra 
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Blind  Department. 

A  Blind  Sculptor. 
A  slight  reference  to  this  subject .  was 
made  last  week.  Since  then,  we  learn 
that  the  Mentor  will  publish  a  somewhat 
extended  sketch  next  month,  together 
with  a  cut  of  the  author  and  one  of  his 
noble  works  which  is  said  to  be  attract- 
ing some  attention. 

Mr.  Munday  is  blind.  The  slight  de- 
gree of  vision  which  he  enjoys-  is  -'quite' 
insufficient  to  depend  on  for  any  part  of 
his  work.  He  often  resorts,  to  his  studies 
at  nightfall  just  to  avoid  the  confusion 
arising  from  this  imperfect  vision,  ;He 
has  depended  on  the  sense  of  touch  and 
careful  proportions  ascertained  by  exact 
measurement  for  the  whole  result. 

Washington  Irving  belonged  to  that 
part  of  the  Hudson  where  the  artist 
resides  now,  and  was  once  well  known 'to 
the  inhabitants  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
beloved,  and  many  pleasant  traditions 
and  anecdotes  of  his  later  years  are  loving- 
ly preserved  among  them.  We  have.no 
doubt  that  a  large  part  of  the  artist's 
inspiration  arose  from  this  neighborhood 
knowledge  of  the  illustrious  subject  of 
his  labor  of  love.  Genius  has  no  law, 
and  it  laughs  at  obstacles  that  would 
prove  insurmountable  to  ordinary  persons 
It  is  perhaps  no  more  wonderful  that 
Munday  should  have  made  a  statue  than 
that  another  should  be  able  to  thread  the 
intricacies  of  a  great  city  without  sight. 
It  is  only  a  manifestation  of  powers  that 
are  not  so  common.  ■ 

This  is  not  the  iirst  instance  of  high 
art  independent    of  sight. 

And  it  may  not  he  the  last.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  last;  but  it  is 
not  apt  to  be  repeated  very  often.  The 
fact  that  the  young  are  trained  in  the 
kindergarten,  in  many  of  the  more 
progressive  institutions  may  exercise  some 
small  influence  on  this  subject;  but  we 
will  not  expect  to  see  many  blind,  artists. 
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S0UlR6rD    HOUSehold.         -piedmont,  Alabama,  February,  1892. 


A    SALUTARY    LESSON 


HELEN   M.  WINSLOW. 


"  I  declare,  "  sakl  Claudia  Finlayson,  as 
she  diligently  darned  the  heel  of  a  much 
defrayed  stocking.  "  I  do  helieve  that  we 
are  the  worst  used  girls  that  ever  lived.  " 

"  So  do  I,  "  said  her  sister  Alice. 

"  And  I  too,"  chimed  in  her  cousin,  Maud 
Proctor. 

"  How  is  that?"  quietly  asked  Mrs.  Proc- 
tor. 

"Why,  don't  you  know,"  began  Claudia, 
the  spokesman  of  the  trio,  "  We  were 
brought  up  with  expectations— that  is  as 
far  as  one  could  be  said  to  be  brought  up  at 
fifteen,  which  was  my  age  when  papa  lost 
his  money.  We  were  educated  at  the  best 
schools." 

"Is  that  a  part  of  your  being  the  'worst 
used'  girls?" 

•'Well,  no— you  know  what  I  mean, 
Aunt,"  pouted  Claudia.  "We  wern't  edu- 
cated to  any  particular  end  but  that  of  so- 
ciety girls,  which  is  not  an  education  to  be 
much  relied  upon  when  one  is  suddenly 
thrown  upon  her  own  resources  for  a  living. 
Then  papa  lost  every  cent  he  had,  and  died 
leaving  us  worse  than  penniless — for  there 
are  those  debts  of  honor,"  and  Claudia 
broke  down  completely  hiding  her  tears 
in  her  handkerchief . 

"And  then  we  had  to  go  to  work — hard,un- 
uncongenial  work,  because  we  were  not  fit- 
ted for  anything  better,"  said  Alice,  taking 
up  the  strain.  "Claud  earns  eight  dollars  a 
week  and  I  seven.  We  have  our  board  to 
pay,  what  few  clothes  we  must  have  to  pay 
for,  and  we  owe  small  debts  amounting  to 
four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  on  poor  pa- 
pa's account,"  and  here  Alice's  handker- 
chief was  applied  to  her  eyes, 

"And  your  money  went,  t30,  mamma," 
chimed  in  Maud  again.  "And  here  you 
are,  at  fifty-seven,  doing  fine  sewing  for  a 
living,  while  I  grub  along  in  sehcol  trying 
to  ritmyself  to  teach." 

"And  none  of  our  old  friends  will  speak 
to  us,"  began  Claudia  again. 

"And  everything  is  so  changed  and  hor- 
rid, I  don't  see  what  we  have  to  live  for," 
sighed  Alice. 

Mrs.  Proctor  folded  up  her  work  and  put 
it  in  the  little  covered  basket. 

"It  is  Saturday  afternoon,  she  began, 
rather  irrelevantly,  "I  want  you  ail  to 
come  out  with  me.  Come,  no  excuses. 
I'm  going  to  treat  you  to  a  little  excursion 
which  I  have  had  in  mind  a  long  time." 

The  girls  ran  upstairs  to  bathe  their  eyes 
and  make  their  simple  preparations  for  go- 
ing out.  They  were  soon  back  again  and 
were  leaving  the  house  with  Mrs.  Proctor. 
It  was  last  summer,  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, a  half-holiday,  always,  to  the  work- 
ing girls  of  Boston. 

They  boarded  in  an  uninteresting  street, 
where  they  saw  only  brick  walls  and  pave- 
ments, so  they  were  delighted  when  Mrs. 
Proctor  stopped  a  Jamaica  Plain  horse  car, 


and  soon  they  were  riding  toward  Hie  open 
country  district,  beyond  the  limits  of  old 
Boston.  After  half  an  hour's  ride, they  got 
off  near  a  new,  handsome  brick  edifice, 
which  had  cut  across  the  lintel  in  large  let- 
ters the  word  "Kinder-garten   " 

To  the  complete  surprise  of  the  girls, 
Mrs  Proctor  ushered  them  all  in  at  the 
wide-gateway. 

"Mamma,  what  on  earth?"  began  Maud. 


stepped  inside  (he  beautiful,  sunny  room 
with  blossoming  plant!  and  pictures,  and 
lov.  tables;  for  around  those  tablet  in  their 
tiny  chairs,  sat  fifteen  or  sixteen  little 
girls — all  blind  and  all  happy  ami  busy. 

They  were  ho  interested  111  their  work 
that  they  scarcely  stopped,  although  they 
were  quick  to  know  that  visitors  had  en. 
tired  the  room;  and  they  kept  closely  at 
their  work  of  weaving  paper,  which  they 
did  not  stop,  when  tiny  answered  the  many 
questions  which  Claudia  and  Maud  put 
them. 

Some  of  them  were  very  pretty  children, 
especially  the  smallest  one,  a  little  Span- 
ish maiden  of  five. 

"Xowyoumiy  sing  something   for  the 


"I  graduated  from  the  kinder-garten  long 
ago." 

"Although  your  conduct  does  not  always 
show  it,"  ventured  Alice. 

But  the  hospitable  doors  swung  back  and 
the  party  were  ushered  through  a  wide  hall 
into  a  pleasant,  large  parlor  and  cordially 
greeted  by  the  pleasant  matron. 

"I  suppose  we  can  see  the  children  to- 
day?" queried  Mrs.  Proctor. 

"Oh  yes.  You  know  the  way  about ;  you 
can  take  the  young  ladies  through  the 
house  if  you  like,"  was  the  answer. 

"Come  then  girls,"  said  Mrs.  Proctor. 
"We  will  go  in  at  this  door,  to  begin  with, 
and  see  the  little  girls." 

A  long  breath  of  astonishment  aud  pity, 
was  the  first  response  of  the  girls  as  they 


ladies,"  said  their  teacher;  and  so  they  all 
stood  up  and  sang  several  little  songs  very 
sweetly. 

"Come,  now,"  said  Mrs.  Proctor  after  a- 
while.  'You  mustn't  spend  all  the  time  in 
here,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  more  to  see. 
Let's  go  in  and  see  the  boys." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  next  room, 
where  about  as  many  boys  were  busy  over 
their  clay-modelling.  They  found  the 
same  close  attention  to  the  work  in  hand 
which  they  had  noticed  in  the  girls  sehojl- 
rooni.  Every  boy  was  blind,  but  also,  ev- 
ery boy  was  happy  and  contented,  and  ut- 
terly oblivious  of  the  fact  that  he  was,  in 
any  sense,  an  object  of  pity  or  charity. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  a  blind  boy  read?" 
asked  the  teacher  of  Claudia.  All  the  girls 
shook  their  heads. 
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"Wilbur,  you  may  read  to  us  then,"  said 
the  teacher,  "Here,  wipe  your  hands  on 
this  wet  towel."  "Wilbur  did  as  she  bade 
him,  and  then  went  over  to  a  desk  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  found  his  book,  opened  it 
and  selected  a  story,  which  he  read  aloud 
as  rapidly  and  with  much  better  elocution- 
ary effect  than  an  ordinary  scholar  of 
twelve.     "Wilbur  is,  perhaps,  eight.  . 

"Now,  I  will  find  you  a  new  story,"  said 
his  teaoher.  "And  you  may  show  how 
well  you  can  read  at  sight." 

"At  sight!"  whispered  Alice.  ""What 
does  she  mean?" 

"She  uses  the  term  as  you  would  in  re- 
gard to  music,"  replied  Mrs.  Proctor.  "All 
these  scholars  speak  of  'seeing'  a  thing, 
where  they  only  feel  it.  Now  watch  his 
fingers." 

"Wilbur  began  his  new  story  and  read  it 
with  no  mistakes,  although  not  very  fast. 
The  books  for  the  blind ,  as  every  one  knows, 
are  made  of  thick  parchment  paper  on 
which  the  letters  are  raised  instead  of  print- 
ed. "Wilbur's  slender,  delicate  fingers  ran 
rapidly  across  the  page,  his  tongue  framing 
the  words  and  hesitating  only  at  new  or  I 
very  long  words.  He  seemed  to  these 
three  girls,  who  had  never  before  seen  a 
blind  child,  to  be  a  perfect  marvel. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Mrs.  J 
Proctor  induced  the  girls  to  leave  the  room  j 
and  look  at  the  pleasant  dining-room  op- 
posite, where  the  thirty-three  children  take 
their  meals,  and  the  larger  playground  at 
the  back  of  the  institution  where  they  run 
and  play  just  like  seeing  children  and  ac- 
tually seem  to  have  a  better  time. 

Then  they  started  to  return  to  the  parlor; 
but  in  the  tiny  back-parlor  they  stopped. 
Thera  was  one  child,  attended  by  a  pri- 
vate teacher ;  and  talking  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet. 

"O,  she  must  be  "Willie  Robin,"  exclaimed 
Alice.  "She  is  like  Laura  Bridgman,  you 
know— deaf,  dumb  and  blind." 

"She  was,"  smiled  the  teacher,  "but 
she  is  learning  to  talk  as  we  do.  And  as 
she  can  already  say  some  words,  it  is  no 
longer  right  to  call  her  dumb." 

The  girls  looked  at  her  as  they  would  at 
a  fairy  or  angel.  And  certainly  she  look- 
ed like  the  latter. 

She  is  very  fair,  with  plenty  of  fluffy 
light  hair  and  beautiful  features.  She 
came  from  Texas,  and  has  been  at  the  Kin- 
dergarten less  than  two  years.  She  learns 
rapidly  and  will  talk  well.  She  has  a  most 
musical  voice,  and  it  is  perfectly  facinatlng 
to  hear  her  say  "mamma."  Her  laugh  is 
musical  and  full  of  inflections;  one  could 
easily  believe  that,  had  she  her  hearing , 
she  would  sing  exquisitely.  She  is  a  per- 
fect mimic,  and  wants  to  do  everything 
like  somebody  else.  The  matron  had  been 
suffering  from  a  broken  knee,  and  since 
her  convalescence  has  walked  somewhat 
stifiiy,  as  her  knee  was  still  bound.  "Willie 
insisted  on  walking  like  her.  She  dances 
with  the  teachers,  catching  the  step  very 
readily,  and  she  is  grace  itself. 

It  is  "Willie  Robin  who  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  so  much  newspaper  discussion  this 
winter  in  regard  to  her  religious  educa- 
tion, it  being  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Anagnos, 
the  director  of  the  kinder-garten,  to  let  her 
develop  as  she  will,  and  not  to  force  defini- 
tions or  doctrines  upon  her  until  she  comes 
naturally  to  inquiring  about  them. 

Strangely  enough,  the  two  most  interest- 
ing of  the  "d£af  and  dumb  quartette,"  who 

have  been   at  the  kindergarten  are   from 

the  South,  and  when  our  girls  had  finished 

wondering  at  and  admiring  AVillie   Robin, 


WILLIE   ROBIN. 

thej'  found  that  Helen  Keller  was   visiting 
the  house  for  the  day. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  said  Mrs.  Proctor.  "I 
consider  her  the  most  wonderful  one  of 
them  all." 

Just  then  Helen  came  up  with  her  teach- 
er. She  recognized  Mrs.  Proctor's  voice  at 
once ;  for  she  had  met  her  a  number  of 
times. 

"Ah,"  Helen  said.  "It  is  you.  "What 
are  you  doing?" 

"Talking  about  you,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Something  very  bad,  I've  no  doubt," 
said  Helen,  with  a  sweet  laugh  that  was 
fuil  of  merriment. 

"Dreadfully  bad,"  was  the  answer. 
"Just  as  bad  as  you  deserve." 

"Well, 'bless  my  boots,'  as  Louise  says 
in  'Little  Women,'  how  do  you  know  what 
I  deserve?" 

The  three  girls  were  utterly  dumfounded 
to  hear  these  words.  They  had  often  heard 
of  Helen  and  knew  that  she  was  dumb  un- 
til two  years  or  so  before.  The  sensation 
when  one  first  hears  a  dumb  person  talk  in 
articulate  language,  is  something  like  what 
it  might  be  to  hear  a  dead  person  speak. 

The  one  characteristic  of  Helen  Keller  is 
the  determination  to  succeed  with  which 
she  undertakes  anything  new.  The  idea 
of  failure  never  seems  to  enter  her  head. 
Because  she  wants  to  do  it  is  for  her  suffi- 
cient reason  why  she  shoald.  Her  ambition 
is  boundless,  her  faith  in  her  own  powers 
of  achievement  perfectly  sublime.  She 
puts  aside  the  obstacles  in  her  path  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  no  difficulty  standsinth  3 
way  of  her  endeavor. 

So  she  began  the  work  of  trying  to  learn 
to  speak  in  the  same  spirit  with  which  she 
undertakes  everything,  and  her  success  has 
been  remarkable.  She  delights  in  talking, 
and  will  carry  on  quite  a  prolonged  con- 
versation. 

Laying  her  hand  on  the  lips  of  the  person 
with  whom  she  is  talking,  she  will  under- 
stand what  is  being  said,  and  will  then  re- 
ply to  it.  Sometimes  in  her  eagerness  she 
will  talk  with  her  lips,  and  spell  out  her 
conversation  at  the  same  time  in  her  teach- 
er's hand. 

Helen  Keller  is  from  Tuscumbia,  Ala- 
bama, and  her  fame  has  been  spread  through 
the  country.  She  seems  to  possess  a  per- 
fectly marvelous  mind.  There  is  nothing 
she  cannot  do,  and  scarcely  any  subject 
upon  which  she  is  not  studying  and  think- 
ing. Her  conversation  is  fluent  and  her 
ideas  very  bright  and  fairly  crowding  for 
utterance.  Although  she  articulates  plain- 
ly in  her  peculiar,  guttural  monotone,  she 
seems  to  prefer  talking  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet,  as  the  quickest  way  to  ex- 
press her  crowding  thoughts. 

She  is  now  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
undoubtedly  has  a  brilliant  future  before 
her.  She  is  a  noble,  generous-hearted  girl, 
and  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  any  suffering  or 


pain.  She  is  the  person  who  is  doing  more 
to  educate  another  afflicted  child  than  any- 
body else. 

Our  girls  were  delighted  to  see  little 
"Tommy,"  the  baby  of  the  institution.  But 
he  seemed  utterly  oblivious  to  their  blan- 
dishments, and  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  of  them. 

It  was  owing  to  Helen  Kel  ler's  efforts 
that  Tommy  Stringer  has  been  brought  to 
the  Kindergarten  and  placed  under  instruc- 
tion. 

The  case  of  little  Tommy  is  the  most  pa- 
thetic of  all'.  The  other  three  had  homes 
and  parents,  and  had  grown  up  with  care 
and  affection  lavished  upon  them;  but 
this  poor  little  boy  was  a  waif,  tossed  out 
into  the  world  with  no  one  to  care  for'  him. 
His  mother  had  died,  and  he  had  been  left 
at  the  hospital  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
nurses,  who,  in  justice  let  it  be  said,  were 
kind  to  him  and  fond  of  him,  though  they 
did  nothing  in  the  way  of  trying  to  teach 
him. 

His  father  had  married  again,  and  nei- 
ther he  nor  the  new  wife  wanted  the  un- 
fortunate boy,  and  he  was  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  almshouse. 

At  this  juncture  Helen  Keller  heard  of 
him,  and  made  up  her  mind  that  he  must 
come  to  the  kindergarten.  But  money 
was  needed  for  the  purpose,  and  how  was 
she  to  get  it  ?  She  felt  that  the  way  must 
be  opened,  and  sure  enough  it  was.  A  fa- 
vorite and  valuable  dog  of  hers  had  died, 
and  some  notice  being  made  of  it  in  the  pa- 
pers, and  of  her  grief  at  her  loss,  some  gen- 
tlemen proposed  to  give  her  another,  even 
more  valuable.  When  Helen  was  told  of 
their  intention,  she  wrote  to  them,  telling 
them  that  she  did  not  care  for  another  dog, 
she  did  not  wish  to  become  so  attached  to 
another  as  to   the  one  she  had  lost,  but,  if 

they  wished  to  do  something  to  make  her 
very  happy,  they  would  send  her  as  much 
money    as   the   dog   would   cost,   that  she 

j  might  use  it  toward  educating  little  Tom- 

1  my  Stringer. 

Helen's  letter  was  generously  responded 
to  by  the  gentlemen,  and  not  only  ilid.  they 
respond,  but  they  printed  the  letter  in  fac- 
simile and  told  the  story.  This  brought 
other  contributions  and  soon  Helen  found 
herself  in  possession  of  money  enough  to 
send  for  the  little  boy  and  have  him  brought 
from  Pittsburg. 

When  Tommy  came,  about  three  months 
ago,  brought  on  by  the  hospital  nurse 
whose  special  charge  he  had  been,  he  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  mere  baby. 
He  was  dressed  lil^  one  and  was  treated 
like  one.  He  had  never  been  taught  any- 
thing, he  had  no  signs  by  which  he  could 
let  his  wants  be  known.  It  was  almost, 
seemingly,  a  hopeless  task  to  train  him,  but 

.  the  young  teacher,  Miss  Bull,  to  whom  he 
had  been  assigned,  began  her  task  full  of 
zeal  and  enthusiasm.  No  child  so  young, 
for  Tommy  is  only  five,  had  ever  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  kindergarten,  and  the  young- 
est deaf,  dumb  and  blind  child  to  begin 
training  was  Willie  Robin,  who  was  just 
past  six  years  when  she  came   from  Texas 

last'  January.  It  was  naturally  slower 
work  with  Tommy  than  with  any  of  the 
girls,  both  because  he  was  younger  and 
had  not  been  taught  anything,  having  no 
mother  and  there  being  no  children  for 
him  to  play  with. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  dress 
him  properly  and  to  teach  him  to  respect 
his  clothes  and  keep  them  on. 

After  he  had  been  at  the  kindergarten 
he  had  begun  developing  into  a  steady  lit- 
tle fellow,  affectionate,  full  of  merriment, 
and  quite  easily  controlled.    He  had  been 


taught 'to  feed  himself,  and  he  used  both 
fork  and  spoon  with  ease  and  neatness. 
His  table  behavior  was  very  good  Indeed. 
He  sat  beside  his  teacher,  and  every  little 
while  he  would  give  a  happy  laugh,  as 
though  he  enjoyed  his  new  life. 

The  latest  tiling  that  Helen  Keller  has 
undertaken  is  learning  to  play  the  piano, 
and  this  she  is  doing  very  readily.  It  seems 
almost  incredible  that  she  should  have  any 
idea  of  time  or  melody,  but  she  has  a  very 
j  distinct  idea.,  The  story  of  her  progress  is 
'<  gathered  from  the  notes  kept  by  her  teach- 
er. These  are  given  here,  and,  after  read- 
ing them,  one  is  more  startled  than  ever 
over  this  child,  and  is  ready  to  believe, 
with  Mr.  Anagnos,  that  nothing  is  impossi- 
ble to  her.  Certainly  no  child  in  the  full 
possession  of  its  senses  could  do  better 
than  this  one  has  done,  or  make  more  sat- 
isfactory progress.  She  has  always  been 
fond  of  music,  enjoying  it  immensely  when- 
ever piano,  organ  or  orchestra  played. 
She  feels  the  vibrations  in  the  floor  through 
her  feet,  and  both  she  and  Edith  Thomas 
know  at  once  when  the  piano  is  played  in 
the  room  with  them .  When  a  very  littl  e 
girl,  just  beginning  with  her  teacher,  she 
used  to  tell  about  going  to  church  to  hear 
the  organ,  and  would  sit  very  quietly  con- 
tent while  it  was  being  played. 

Claudia  asked  her  if  she  would  not  play 
to  them  and  she  responded  with  a  naive 
unconsciousness  and  played  a  simple  piece 
very  correctly  and  prettily. 

"Girls,  do  you  know  what  time  it  is?" 
said  Mrs.  Proctor,  when  she  was  through. 
"It  is  half  past  five,  and  our  supper  is  at 
six.    We  shall  have  to  hurry." 

They  hade  goodbye  to  their  hostesses,  lin- 
gering lovingly  over  Helen  and  Willie 
Robin. 

They  were  silent  all  the  way  home,  and 
through  the  rather  cheerless  supper.  But 
that  evening,  Claudia  got  up  from  her  low 
chair  and  went  over  to  Mrs.  Proctor's 
side. 

"Auntie,"  she  said  softly.  "You've  giv- 
en me  the  best  lesson  I  ever  had,  to-day. 
I  am  ashamed  of  my  neevish  talk  this  af- 
ternoon. I  have  everything  to  be  thank- 
ful for,  and  nothing  to  cry  for.  I  thank 
you  for  my  lesson." 
"And  so  do  I,"  echoed  Alice 
"And  I,  too,"  added  Maud 
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New  York,  February,  1892. 

REMARKABLE   CASES. 

Reported  expressly  for  Humanity  and  Health 
by  our  Boston  Correspondent. 


NB  of  the  greatest  and  most 
philanthropic  employ- 
ments that  can  engage  the 
attention  of  the  human 
mind  is  that  of  teaching 
the  blind.  There  is  but 
one  kindergarten  in  the 
world,  known  to  the  re- 
porter of  this  journal,  where  the  special  line  of 
kindergarten  teaching  for  the  blind  is  pursued 
as  a  specialty,  and  that  one  is  located  iu  Jamaica 
Plain,  Bostou,  Mass,  It  is  an  adjunct  of  the 
famous  Perkins  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  South 
Boston. 


Such  an  institution  could  only  De  founded  by 
a  civilization  whose  motto  would  be,  "  Inasmuch 

as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 

There  are  now  in  Ibis  kindergarlcn  some 
thirty. live  to  forty  exceedingly  interesting  little 
blind  boys  and  girls,  that  are  being  educated 
from  great  darkness  into  the  marvelous  light  of 
great  intelligence  which  is  a  feast  of  good  things 
to  behold, 

The  teacher  of  music  is  a  blind  young  lady, 
who  has  a  band  of  boys  and  girls  with  wind  in- 
struments, with  whom  she  plays  upon  the  piano 
in  a  most  delightful  and  charming  manner.  It. 
would  pay  any  one  to  go  to  the  kindergarten  to 
hear  this  famous  band. 

The  main  institution  and  the  kindergarten  are 
under  the  wise  and  able  management  of  -Mr. 
Anagnos,  the  principal,  a  man  of  world-wide 
reputation  as  an  instructor  of  the  blind.  The 
management  of  the  kindergarten  is  in  charge  of 
the  matron,  Miss  Greely,  a  very  estimable  lady. 

At  the  kindergarten  there  are  two  remarkable 
cases — one  a  little  boy,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
under  the  special  care  and  training  of  Miss  Bull, 
a  very  wise  and  patient  teacher. 

Little  Tommy  had  no  means  of  communicating 
his  wants  a  short  time  ago,  but  has  now  been 
taught  to  spell  bread  and  other  words.  Suppose 
he  could  never  be  taught  another  word,  that 
one  word  is  a  very  great  advance  from  absolute 
ignorance.  The  little  fellow  is  of  a  most  affec- 
tionate disposition  and  is  a  beautiful  child.  The 
patience  and  skill  required  to  teach  such  afflicted 
children  are  of  a  very  high  order.  Little  Tommy 
is  going  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world,  even  if 
he  is  embarrassed  by  the  loss  of  sight  and  hearing. 

We  show  a  cut  of  another  remarkably  interesting 
case,  that  of  one  of  the  brightest  and  sweetest  little 
girls  imaginable — Willie  Bobin.  One  year  ago 
she  had  but  two  signs  to  communicate  with  any 
one.  One  was  to  pat  her  breast  when  she  wanted 
water,  the  other  was  to  put  her  fingers  into  her 
mouth  when  she  wanted  something  to  eat. 

This  beautiful  child,  with  flowing  flaxen  hair, 
is  also  blind,  deaf  and  dnmb.  I  say  dumb  ; 
so  she  was,  one  year  ago,  but  now  her  teach- 
er, Miss  Thayer,  says  that  she  can  speak 
plainly  some  twenty  words,  which  may 
seem  hardly  credible,  but  is  a  fact.  Miss  Thayer 
has  also  taught  her  some  five  hundred  words,  so 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  the  N.  T.  Sun. 
that  she  can  communicate  almost  anything  she 
wishes  to  this  interesting  child.  The  reporter  is 
convinced,  that  if  he  was  obliged  to  eat  all  of 
his  food  from  off  a  fork,  with  his  eyes  closed, 
a  large  portion  of  it  would  be  found  upon  the 
table  and  floor.  Not  so  with  Willie. 
The  method  of  "talking"  with  these  children 


is  to  make  in  their  hand  with  the  deaf  and  dumb 
alphabet  the  necessary  letters  that  form  (be  words 

to  be  communicated.  The  teacher, being  able  to 
see,  can  watch  the  motions  of  the  child's  hand, 
which  are  exceedingly  rapid.  Willie  can  origin- 
ate and  construct  sentences  of  twenty  words,  and 
this  she  has  developed  with  only  one  year's  in- 
struction. 

These  two  children  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
kindergarten  absolutely  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
The  other  children  are  only  blind.  It  is  interest 
ing  to  see  these  children  find  their  way  over  the 
building.  They  do  it  about  as  rapidly  as  could 
the  reporter.  They  recognize  each  other  by  sim- 
ply touching  the  person  when  they  come  in 
contact. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  the  N.  V.  Sun. 
This  system  of  object  teaching  of  the  blind  is 
a  positive  success;   but  it  cannot  be  maintained 
without  money.     These  two  beautiful  children 
must  be  educated,  and  are  largely  dependent  on 
gifts  of  those  who  are  more  fortunate  in  sight 
and  hearing.     The  reader's  dollar  or  dollars  will 
assist  this  noble  kindergarten  to  educate  these 
and   other  children.     The   kindergarten   is  and 
must  be  a  work  of  charity.     Not  more  than  five 
per  cent,  of  these  poor  children  could  pay  their 
own  expenses.     Indeed,  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
here  than  to  receive. 

Miss  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Davison  are  two  of  the 
oldest  teachers.  The  tact  they  display  in  mak- 
ing these  interesting  children  "  see,"  as  it  were, 
with  their  fingers  is  wonderful  indeed.  The 
children  embroider  patterns  on  sewing  cards, 
weave  delicate  paper  work  and  model  in  clay.  ' 
Willie — the  little  flaxen-haired  girl — is  seven 
and  a-half  years  of  age.  Tommy  about  four.  The 
reader  who  desires  a  photograph  of  either,  or 
both,  will  surely  get  one  by  sending  fifty  cents 
I  and  his  address.  This  is  Humanity  and  Health 
that  is  practical  and  to  the  point. 

Our  second  cut  represents  Willie  taking  a  les- 
son, or  learning  to  form  the  letters  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet.  Should  the  reader  once 
make  the  acquaintance  of  this  intellectually 
bright  little  deaf  and  blind  girl,  he  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  take  leave  of  such  a  dear  and 
lovely  child.  Her  laugh  is  as  clear  and  natural 
as  that  of  any  other  child,  and  Miss  Thayer 
claims  that  she  can  teach  her  to  talk  as  clearly 
and  plainly  as  any  child 

A  lady  who  has  seen  one  of  the  new  photo- 
graphs of  Willie  remarked,  "I  never  saw  a  more 
beautiful  child."  The  view  is  different  from  the 
above  cuts.  Tommy  is  no  less  interesting.  He  was 
taken  out  of  a  poor-house  and  sent  to  the  Kinder- 
garten.   
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WHEN     I    WAS    YOUR    AGE. 


By  Laura  E.  Richards. 


{Begun  in  tin  January  number.} 

Chapter  III. 

GREEN    PEACE. 

Not  many  children  can  boast  of  having  two 
homes  ;  some,  alas  !  have  hardly  one.  But  we 
actually  had  two  abiding-places,  both  of  which 
were  so  dear  to  us  that  we  loved  them  equally. 
First,  there  was  Green  Peace.  When  our 
mother  first  came  to  the  place,  and  saw  the 
fair  garden,  and  the  house  with  its  lawn  and 
its  shadowing  trees,  she  gave  it  this  name,  half 
in  sport,  and  the  title  clung  to  it  always. 

The  house  itself  was  pleasant.     The  original 
building,  nearly   two  hundred  years   old,  was 
low  and  squat,  with  low-studded  rooms,  and 
great  posts  in  the  comers,  and  small  many-paned 
windows.    As  I  recall  it  now,  it  consisted  largely 
of  cupboards — the    queerest    cupboards    that 
ever  were,  some  square   and  some   three-cor- 
nered, and  others  of  no  shape  at  all.    They  were 
squeezed  into  staircase  walls,  they  lurked  be- 
side chimneys,  they  were  down  near  the  floor, 
they  were  close  beneath  the  ceiling.     It  was  as 
if  a  child  had  built  the  house  for  the  express 
purpose  of  playing  hide-and-seek  in  it.      Ah, 
how  we  children  did  play  hide-and-seek  there ! 
To  lie  curled  up  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
"twisty"    cupboard,  that   went   burrowing   in 
under  the  front  stairs;  to  lie  curled  up  there, 
eating  an  apple,  and  hear  the  chase  go  clatter- 
ing and  thumping  by — that  was  a  sensation! 
Then  the  stairs !  There  was  not  very  much 
of  them,  for  a  tall  man.  standing  on  the  ground 
floor,  could  touch  the  top  step  with  his  hand. 
But  they  had  a  great  deal  of  variety ;  no  two 
steps  went  the  same  way ;  they  seemed  to  have 
fallen  out  with  each  other,  and  never  to  have 
"  made    up "    again.      When    you    had    once 
learned  how  to  go  up  and  down,  it  was  very 
well,  except  in  the  dark,  and  even  then  you 
■  had  only  to  remember  that  you  must  tread  on 
the  farther  side  of  the  first  two  steps,  and  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  next  three,  and  in  the 
middle  of  four  after,  and  then  you  were  near 
I  the  top  or  the  bottom,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
could  scramble  or  jump  for  it.     But  it  was  not 
i  well  for  strangers  to  go  up  and  down  those  stairs. 
There  was  another  flight  that  was  even  more 
perilous,  but  our  father  had  it  boarded   over, 
as  lie  thought  it  unsafe  for   any  one    to  use. 
One  always  had  a  shiver,  in  passing  through  a 
certain  dark  passage,  when  one  felt  boards  in- 


stead of  plaster  under  one's  hand,  and  knew 
that  behind  those  boards  lurked  the  hidden 
staircase.  There  was  something  uncanny  about 
it— 

,;  O'er  all  there  hung  the  shadow  of  a  fear, 
A  sense  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted." 

Perhaps  the  legend  of  the  hidden  staircase  was 
all  the  more  awful  because  it  was  never  told. 

Just  to  the  right  of  the  school-room,  a  door 
opened  into  the  new  part  of  the  house,  which 
our  father  had  built.  The  first  room  was  the 
great  dining-room,  and  very  great  it  was.  On 
the  floor  was  a  wonderful  carpet,  all  in  one 
piece,  which  was  made  in  France  and  had  be- 
longed to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  a  brother  of  the 
great  Emperor.  In  the  middle  was  a  medal- 
lion of  Napoleon  and  Marie  Louise,  with  sun- 
rays  about  them;  then  came  a  great  circle, 
with  strange  beasts  on  it  ramping  and  roaring 
(only  they  roared  silently) ;  and  then  a  plain 
space,  and  in  the  corners  birds  and  fishes,  such 
as  never  were  seen  in  air  or  sea.  Yes,  that  was 
a  carpet !  It  was  here  we  danced  the  wonderful 
dances.  We  hopped  round  and  round  the  cir- 
cle, and  we  stamped  on  the  beasts  and  the 
fishes,  but  it  was  not  good  manners  to  step 
on  the  Emperor  and  Empress — one  must  go 
round  them.  Here  our  mother  sang  to  us ; 
but  the  singing  belongs  to  another  chapter. 

The  great  dining-room  had  a  roof  all  to  it- 
self— a  flat  roof,  covered  with  tar  and  gravel,  and 
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railed  in,  so  that  one  could  lie  on  one's  face  and 
kick  one's  heels,  pick  out  white  pebbles,  and 
punch  the  bubbles  of  tar  all  hot  in  the  sun. 
But,  after  all,  we  did  not  stay  in  the  house 
much.  Why  should  we,  with  the  garden  calling 
us  out  with  its  thousand  voices  ?  On  each  side 
of  the  house  lay  an  oval  lawn,  green  as  emerald. 
•  One  lawn  had  the  laburnum-tree,  where,  at  the 
right  time  of  year,  we  sat  under  a  shower  of  fra- 
grant gold ;  the  other  had  the  three  hawthorn- 
trees,  one  with  white  blossoms,  another  with  pink, 
and  a  third  with  deep  red,  roselike  flowers. 
Other  trees  were  there,  but  I  do  not  remember 
them.  Directly  in  front  of  the  house  stood  two 
giant  Balm-of-Gilead  trees,  towering  over  the 
low-roofed  dwelling.  These  trees  were  favorites 
of  ours,  for  at  a  certain  time  they  dropped  down 
to  us  thousands  and  thousands  of  sticky  cat- 
kins, full  of  the  most  charming  silky  cotton.  We 
called  them  the  "  cottonwool  trees,"  and  loved 
them  tenderly.  Then,  between  the  trees,  a  flight 
of  steps  plunged  down  to  the  greenhouse.  A 
curious  place  this  was — summer-house,  hot- 
house, and  bowling-alley  all  in  one.  The  sum- 
mer-house part  was  not  very  interesting,  being 
all  filled  with  seeds  and  pots,  and  dry  bulbs,  and 
the  like.  But  from  it  a  swing-door  opened 
into — Elysium!  Here  the  air  was  soft  and 
balmy,  and  full  of  the  smell  of  roses.  One  went 
down  two  steps,  and  there  were  the  roses  !  Great 
vines,  trained  along  the  walls,  heavy  with  long 
white  or  yellow  or  tea-colored  buds  ;  I  remem- 
ber no  red  ones.  Mr.  Arrow,  the  gardener, 
never  let  us  touch  the  roses,  and  he  never  gave 
us  a  bud ;  but  when  a  rose  was  fully  open, 
showing  its  golden  heart,  he  would  often  pick  it 
for  us,  with  a  sigh,  but  a  kind  look,  too.  Mr. 
Arrow  was  an  Englishman,  stout  and  red-faced. 
Julia  made  a  rime  about  him  once,  beginning, 

"  Poor  Mr.  Arrow,  he  once  was  narrow, 
But  that  was  a  long  time  ago." 

Midway  in  the  long  glass-covered  building 
was  a  tiny  oval  pond,  lined  with  green  moss.  I 
think  it  once  had  goldfish  in  it,  but  they  did 
not  thrive.  When  Mr.  Arrow  was  gone  to  din- 
ner, it  was  pleasant  to  fill  the  brass  syringe  with 
water  from  this  pond,  and  squirt  at  the  roses, 
and  feel  the  heavy  drops  plashing  back  in  one's 
upturned  face.     Sometimes  a  child  fell  into  the 


pond,  but  as  the  water  was  only  four  or  five 
inches  deep,  no  harm  was  done  save  to  stock- 
ings and  petticoats. 

The  bowling-alley  was  divided  by  a  low  par- 
tition from  the  hothouse,  so  that,  when  we 
went  to  play  at  Planets,  we  breathed  the  same 
soft  perfumed  air.  The  planets  were  the  balls. 
j  The  biggest  one  was  Uranus,  then  came  Saturn, 
j  and  so  on  down  to  Mercury,  a  little  dot  of  a 
ball.  They  were  of  some  dark,  hard,  foreign 
wood,  very  smooth,  with  a  dusky  polish.  It 
was  a  great  delight  to  roll  them,  either  over  the 
smooth  floor,  against  the  ninepins,  or  along  the 
rack  at  the  side.  When  one  rolled  Uranus  or 
Jupiter,  it  sounded  like  thunder — Olympian 
thunder,  suggestive  of  angry  gods.  Then  the 
musical  tinkle  of  the  pins,  as  they  clinked  and 
fell  together !  Sometimes  they  were  British 
soldiers,  and  we  the  Continentals  firing  the 
"  iron  six-pounder "  from  the  other  end  of  the 
battle-field.  Sometimes,  regardless  of  dates,  we 
introduced  artillery  into  the  Trojan  war,  and 


Hector  bowled  Achilles  off  his   legs,  or  vice 
versa. 

The  bowling-alley  was  also  used  for  other 
sports.  It  was  here  that  Flossy  gave  a  grand 
party  for  "  Cotchy,"  her  precious  Maltese  cat. 
All  the  cat-owning  little  girls  in  the  neighbor- 
hood were  invited,  and  about  twelve  came,  each 
bringing  her  pet  in  a  basket.  Cotchy  was  beauti- 
fully dressed  in  a  cherry-colored  ribbon,  which 
set  off  her  gray  satiny  coat  to  perfection.  She 
received  her  guests  with  much  dignity,  but  was 
not  inclined  to  do  much  toward  entertaining 
them.  Flossy  tried  to  make  the  twelve  cats 
play  with  one  another,  but  they  were  shy  on  first 
acquaintance,  and  a  little  stiff.  Perhaps  Flossy 
did  not,  in  those  days,  know  the  proper  etiquette 
for  introducing  cats,  though  since  then  she  has 
studied  all  kinds  of  etiquette  thoroughly.  But 
the  little  girls  enjoyed  themselves,  if  the  cats  did 
not,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  chattering 
and  comparing  notes.  Then  came  the  feast, 
which  consisted  of  milk  and  fish-bones,  and  next 
every  cat  had  her  nose  buttered  by  way  of  des- 
sert. Altogether,  the  party  was  voted  a  great 
success. 

Below,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  greenhouse, 
the  fertile  ground  was  set  thick  with  fruit-trees, 
our  father's  special  pride.  The  pears  and  peaches 
of  Green  Peace  were  known  far  and  wide.  I 
have  never  seen  such  peaches  since,  nor  is  it 
only  the  halo  of  childish  recollection  that  shines 
around  them,  for  others  bear  the  same  testimony. 
Crimson-glowing,  golden-hearted,  smooth  and 
perfect  as  a  baby's  cheek,  each  one  was  a  thing 
of  wonder  and  beauty ;  and,  when  you  ate  one, 
you  ate  summer  and  sunshine.  Our  father  gave 
us  a  great  deal  of  fruit,  but  we  were  never  al- 
lowed to  take  it  ourselves  without  permission. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  if  it  ever  occurred  to  us  to  do 
so.  One  of  us  still  remembers  the  thrill  of  hor- 
ror she  felt  when  a  lit- 
tle girl,  who  had  come 
to  spend  the  afternoon, 
picked  up  a  fallen 
peach  and  ate  it,  with- 
out asking  leave.  It 
seemed  a  dreadful 
thing  not  to  know  that 
the  garden  was  a  field 
of  honor.  As  to  the 
proverbial  sweetness 
of  stolen  fruit,  we  knew 
nothing  about  it.  The 
fruit  was  sweet  enough 
from  our  dear  father's 
hand,  and,  as  I  said,  he 
gave  us  plenty  of  it. 

How  was  it,  I 
wonder,  that  this  sense 
of  honor  seemed  some- 
times to  stay  in  the 
garden  and  not  al- 
ways to  come  into  the 
house  ?  For  as  I  write 
the  thought  comes  to  me  of  a  day  when  Laura 
was  found  with  her  feet  sticking  out  of  the 
sugar-barrel,  into  which  she  had  fallen  head 
foremost  while  trying  to  get  a  lump  of  sugar. 
She  has  never  eaten  a  lump  of  sugar,  save  in 
her  tea,  since  that  day.  Also,  it  is  recorded  of 
Flossy  and  Julia  that,  being  one  day  at  the  In- 
stitution, they  found  the  store-room  open,  and 


went  in,  against  the  law.  There  was  a  beauti- 
ful polished  tank  which  appeared  to  be  full  of 
rich  brown  syrup.  Julia  and  Flossy  liked  syrup  ; 
so  each  filled  a  mug,  and  then  they  counted 
one,  two,  three,  and  each  took  a  good  draught, 
—  and  it  was  train-oil ! 

But  in  both  these  rases  llie  culprits  were 
hardly  out  of  babyhood,  so  perhaps  they  had 
not  yet  learned  about  the  "broad  stone  ol 
honor,"  on  which  it  is  good  to  set  one's  feet. 

I  must  not  leave  the  garden  without  speak- 
ing of  the  cherry-trees.  These  must  have 
been  planted  by  early  settlers,  perhaps  by  the 
same  hand  that  planned  the  crooked  stairs  and 
quaint  cupboards  of  the  old  house  —  enormous 
trees,  gnarled  and  twisted  like  ancient  apple- 
trees,  and  as  sturdy  as  they.  They  had  been 
grafted — whether  by  our  father's  or  some  earlier 
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THE    HOME    CALLED     "  GREEN     PEACE.' 


that  I  remember.  The  printing-office  was  a 
wonderful  place  to  linger  in;  and  one  could 
often   get  pieces  of  marbled   paper,  which  was 


hand  I  know  not  —  with  the  finest  varieties  of 
"  white-hearts  "  and  "  black-hearts,"  and  they 
bore  amazing  quantities  of  cherries.  These  at- 
tracted flocks  of  birds,  which  our  father  in  vain 
tried  to  frighten  away  with  scarecrows.  Once 
he  put  the  cat  in  a  bird-cage  and  hung  her  up 
in  the  white-heart  tree,  but  the  birds  soon  found 
that  she  could  not  get  at  them,  and  poor  pussy- 
was  so  miserable  that  she  was  quickly  released. 

I  perceive  that  we  shall  not  get  to  the  sum- 
mer home  in  this  chapter;  but  I  must  say  a 
word  about  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which 
was  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  Green  Peace. 

Many  of  our  happiest  hours  were  spent  in 
this  pleasant  place,  the  home  of  patient  cheer- 
fulness and  earnest  work.  We  often  went  to 
play  with  the  blind  children,  when  our  lessons 
and  theirs  were  over,  and  they  came  trooping 
out  into  the  sunny  playground.  I  do  not  think 
!  it  occurred  to  us  to  pity  these  boys  and  girls 
deprived  of  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  pleasure 
in  life;  they  were  so  happy,  so  merry,  that  we 
took  their  blindness  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Our  father  often  gave  us  baskets  of  fruit  to  take 
to  them.  That  was  a  great  pleasure.  We  loved 
to  turn  the  great  globe  in  the  hall,  and,  shutting 
our  eyes,  pass  our  fingers  over  the  raised  sur- 
faces, trying  to  find  different  places.  We  often 
"  played  blind,"  and  tried  to  read  the  great 
books  with  raised  print,  but  never  succeeded 
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•'LAURA    WAS     FOUND    WITH    HER     FEET    STICKING    OUT 
OF    THE     SUGAR-BARREL"       (PAGE    291.) 

valuable  in  the  paper-doll  world.     Then  there 
was  the  gymnasium,  with  hanging  rings,  and  its 
wonderful  tilt  which  went  up  so  high  that  it 
took  one's  breath  away.    Just  beyond  the  gym- 
nasium were  some  small  rooms  in  which  were 
stored  worn-out  pianos,  disabled  after  years  of 
service  under  practising  fingers.     It  was  very 
good  fun  to  play  on  a  worn-out  piano.     There 
were   always  a  good   many  notes   that   really 
sounded,  and  they  had  quite  individual  sounds, 
not  like  those  of  common  pianos;   then  there 
were  some  notes  that  buzzed,  and  some  that 
growled,  and  some  that  made  no  noise  at  all. 
And  one  could  poke  in  under  the  cover  and 
twang  the  strings,  and  play  with  the  chamois- 
leather  things  that  went  flop  (we  have  since 
learned   that    they   are  called   hammers),   and 
sometimes  pull  them  out,  though  that  seemed 
wicked. 

Then  there  was  the  matron's  room,  where  we 
were  always  made  welcome  by  the  sweet  and 
gracious  woman  who  still  makes  sunshine  in  that 

place  by  her  lovely  presence.    Dear  Miss  M 

was  never  out  of  patience  with  our  pranks, 
had  always  a  picture-book  or  a  flower  or  a  curi- 
osity to  show  us,  and  often  a  story  to  tell,  when  a 
spare  half-hour  came.  For  her  did  Flossy  and 
Julia  act  their  most  thrilling  tragedies,  no  other 
spectators  being  admitted.  To  her  did  Harry 
and  Laura  confide  their  infant  joys  and  woes. 
Other  friends  will  have  a  chapter  to  themselves, 
but  it  seems  most  fitting  to  speak  of  this  friend 
here,  in  telling  of  the  home  she  has  made  bright 
for  over  fifty  years. 

Over  the  way  from  the  Institution  stood  the 
workshop,  where  blind  men  and  women,  many 
of  them  graduates  of  the  Institution,  made  mat- 
tresses and  pillows,  mats  and  brooms.  This 
was  another  favorite  haunt  of  ours.  There  was 
a  stuffy  but  not  unpleasant  smell  of  feathers 
and  hemp  about  the  place.  I  should  know 
that  smell  if  I  met  it  in  Siberia !  There  were 
coils  of  rope,  sometimes  so  large  that  one  could 
squat  down  and  hide  in  the  middle,  piles  of 
hemp,  and  dark,  mysterious  bins  full  of  curled 
hair,  white  and  black.     There  was   a  dreadful 
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mystery  about  the  black-hair  bin — the  little  ones 
ran  past  it  with  their  heads  turned  away — but 
they  never  told  what  it  was,  and  one  of  them 
never  knew. 

But  the  crowning  joy  of  the  workshop  was 
the  feather-room  —  a  long  room,  with  smooth 
clean  floor;  along  one  side  of  it  were  divi- 
sions, like  the  stalls  in  a  stable,  and  each  divi- 
sion was  half-filled  with  feathers.  Boy  and 
girl  readers  will  understand  what  a  joy  this 
must  have  been! — to  sit  down  in  the  feathers, 
and  let  them  cover  you  up  to  the  neck,  and  be 
a  setting  hen!  or  to  lie  at  full  length  and  be  a 
traveler  lost  in  the  snow,  Harry  making  it  snow 
feathers  till  you  were  all  covered  up,  and  then 
turning  into  the  faithful  hound  and  dragging 
you  out!  or  to  play  the  game  of  "Winds,"  and 
blow  the  feathers  about  the  room  !  But  Old  Mar- 
garet did  not  allow  this  last  game,  and  we  could 
do  it  only  when  she  happened  to  go  out  for  a 
moment,  which  was  not  very  often.  Old  Mar- 
garet was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  feather- 
room,  a  half-blind  woman,  who  kept  the  feathers 
in  order  and  helped  to  sew  up  the  pillows  and 
mattresses.  She  was  always  kind  to  us,  and  let 
us  rake  feathers  with  the  great  wooden  rake  as 
much  as  we  would.  Later,  when  Laura  was 
perhaps  ten  years  old,  she  used  to  go  and  read 
to  Old  Margaret.     Mrs.  Browning's  poems  were 


making  a  new  world  for  the  child  at  that  time, 
and  she  never  felt  a  moment's  doubt  about  the 
old  woman's  enjoying  them ;  in  after  years 
doubts  did  occur  to  her. 

It  was  probably  a  quaint  picture,  if  any  one 
had  looked  in  upon  it :   the   long,  low  room, 
with  the  feather-heaps,  white  and  dusky  gray ; 
the   half-blind,  withered  crone,  nodding   over 
her  knitting,  and  the  earnest  little  child,  throw- 
ing her  whole  soul  into  the  "  Romaunt  of  the 
Page,"  or  the  "  Rhyme  of  the  Duchess  May." 
"  Oh  !   the  little  birds  sang  east, 
And  the  little  birds  sang  west, 
Toll  slowly !  " 

The  first  sound  of  the  words  carries  me  back 
through  the  years  to  the  feather-room  and  old, 
blind  Margaret. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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MR.    ANAGNOS'S  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  blind  asylum  is  one  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  year  which  will  be  most  in  demand  and  which 
will  perhaps  be  remembered  the  longest.  Mr.  Anagnos 
understands  the  interest  taken  in  Helen  Keller,  and  he 
has  given  the  greater  part  of  his  report  .to'  very  pro- 
found and  careful  study  of  the  methods  which  nave  been 
used  in  her  education.  Very  wisely,  he  has  made  this  up 
mostly  by  printing  the  full  record  of  Miss  Annie  Sulli- 
van, to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  education  of  this 
remarkable  girl  now  for  Ave  years.  This  is  the  proper 
place  and  this  is  the  proper  time,  therefore,  Ito  say  that 
Miss  Sullivan  has  proved  herself  one  of  the  first  educa- 
tors of  our  time.  To  her  wisdom,  directness,  patience 
and  insight  do  we  owe,  more  than  to  any  other  causes 
which  can  be  named,  the  success,  which  one  almost 
calls  absolute,  in  the  training  of  her  pupil. 

If  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  Miss  Sullivan  took 
some  time  for  consideration  when  Mr.  Anagnos  asked 
her  originally  if  she  would  go  to  Alabama  to  undertake 
this  interesting  charge.  She  prepared  herself  for  it  by 
studying  with  patience  and  care  the  long  diaries  in 
which  Dr.  Howe  had  recorded  his  achievements  with 
Laura  Bridgman.  She  acquainted  herself  thus  with^the 
best  which  had  been  done  before.  It  was  fortunate  for 
her  pupil,  more  fortunate  for  the  world,  that,  having  this 
remarkable  opportunity,  she  is  herself  a  yery  remarka- 
ble woman,  who  was  able  to  take  in  the  principles  which 

had  been  already  attained,  and  at  the  same  time  was  able 
to  add  to  them  from  her  own  resources,  we  do  not  sim- 
ply say  new  methods  of  teaching,  but  a  view  of  the 
whole  subject  of  education  such  as  one  does  not  often 
find  laid  down  in  the  treatises  of  professional  educators. 
Miss  Sullivan's  work  will  be  studied  henceforth  with 
interest,  not  simply  because  it  reveals  the  progress  so 
amazing  of  an  imprisoned  soul,  but  because  it  shows 
what  education  hi  and  what  it  is  for,  as  few  teachers 
have  been  able  to  show  it.  It  would  be  hard  for  the 
most  skilful  teacher  to  suggest  an  improvement  in  the 
processes  which  Miss  Sullivan  has  employed  ;  but  this  is 
saying  little.  It  would  be  hard  to  find,  in  any  of  the 
studies  which  the  leaders  of  education  have  published, 
statements  more  full  or  vital  than  hers  as  to  the  objects 
which  are  to  be  attained. 

Miss  Sullivan  arrived  in  Helen's  home  in  April,  1887. 
Before  that  summer  was  over,  Helen  had  a  vocabularly  of 
six  hundred  words.  From  that  moment  to  this  moment, 
she  has  gone  forward  improving  in  her  use  of  English, 
her  mind  has  shown  the  advance  which  her  body  has 
shown,  and  she  now  writes  stories  and  essays  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  girl,  of  whatever  age,  in  any 
school.  Very  remarkable  is  the  purity  and  elegance  of 
the  English  which  she  writes,  and  one  feels  at  once 
that  the  English  which  is  spoken  to  her  must  have  been 
of  the  purest  and  best ;  that  is  to  say  that  Mi3S  Sullivau, 
who,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  has  been  the 
interpreter  who  has  conveyed  to  this  remarkable  child 
the  information  which  she  has  made  her  own,  must  have 
used,  in  all  the  hurry  and  with  all  the  difficulty  of  the 
manual  sign-language,  such  English  as  the  child  with  her 
senses  is  by  no  means  certain  of  hearing. 

The  report  of  the  Kindergarten  of  the  Blind  contained 
a  series  of  the  curious  and  interesting  letters  which 
Helen  wrote  while  she  was  collecting  the  fund  for  the 
education  of  Tommy  Stringer,  the  unfortunate  child  from 
Pittsburg  in  whom  she  was  so  deeply  interested.  These 
prepare  the  reader  in  some  sort  for  the  ease  with  which 
she  writes  and  for  a  certain  all-roundness  in  her  view  of 
any  subject,  which  would  be  surprising  if  we  found  it  in 
an  accomplished  lady,  well  trained  to  affairs.  In  the 
careful  study  which  Miss  Sullivan  now  gives  of  Helen's 
progress  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography, 
natural  history  and  other  studies,  one  comes  J,o  under- 
stand better  how  this  all-roundness  exists. 


One  compares  her  training  with  the  average 
school  training  of  our  public  schools,  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  comparison  Is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  public  system.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
remember,  as  one  reads,  that  Mr.  Anagnos  Is  himself  a 
Greek;  and  one  goe3  back  to  reminiscences  of  old  Greek 
education — when  It  was  still  supposed  that  a  gentleman, 
if  he  were  to  understand  the  language  of  his  time,  must 
have  some  acquaintance  with  each  of  the  great  sub- 
divisions of  art  and  science — when  one  observes  that  it 
has  not  been  thought  improper  that  Helen  'should  know 
about  flowers,  about  butterflies,  about  bees,  that  she 
should  have  a  little  notion  of  politics,  and  that  in  her 
reading  she  should  acquaint  herself  with  other  countries. 
One  asks  himself  with  a  certain'mortiflcatlon  what  would 
be  the  result  if  he  walked  into  an  ordinary  school,  called 
out  a  class  of  girls  eleven  years  of  age,  and  asked  them 
to  prepare,  for  instance,  such  an  essay  on  the  bee  and  the 
work  of  the  bee  as  Helen  prepared,  which  is  printed  in 
this  volume.  One  asks  what  would  happen  in  such  a 
school  if  a  girl  of  nine  were  directed  to  write  to  the  Earl 
of  Meath  a  note  acknowledging  a  courtesy;  and  if  the 
answer  would  be  quite  as  creditable  to  the  school  as 
Helen's  note  to  the  Countess  of  Meath  is  to  Mr.  Anagnos 
and  to  Miss  Sullivan. 

Just  at  this  moment,  when'we  begin  to  hope  that  the 
grammar  schools  have  something  better  to  do  than  to 
Myance  a  boy  from  page  111  in  the  arithmetic  to  page 
243/swhen  one  begins  to  think  that  teachers  believe  that 
the  children  are  more  important  than  text-books,  and  that 
the  unforaing  of  a  single  mind  is  an  aim  more  important 
that  the  accuracy  of  a  record,  the  publication  of  the  his- 
tory of  one  mind,  in  such  a  form  as  we  have  it  here,  has 
a  peculiar  value.  Pathetic  and  exciting  as  is  the  narra- 
tive of  Helen's  own  life,  the  book  has  even  more  value  as 
marking  a  very  important  step  forward  in  the  methods 
and  indeed  of  the  history  of  education. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  Miss  Sullivan 
has  but  one  pupil,  of  whom  she  thinks  and  for  whom  she 
prays,  day  and  night,  year  by  year.  One  cannot  expect 
such  results  where  a  teacher  has  fifty-six  pupils  crowded 
upon  her,  changing  from  day  to  day,  and  couli  not,  if 
she  would,  get  a  knowledge  of  the  personal  habits  of 
each  one.  All  the  same,  however,  is  there  a  lesson  to  be 
gained,  not  simply  by  teachers  but  by  fathers  and 
mothers  and  by  members  of  school  committees,  which 
they  will  certainly  profit  by. 
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About  This  Wonderful 

Child. 


Gleanings  From  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  Professor  Anagnos. 


THE  Sixtieth  Annual  report  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution,  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  it  contains  much 
that  is  interesting,  and  particularl}-  the 
report  of  Prof.  Anagnos,  a  large  part 
of  which  is  devoted  to  the  progress 
and  development  of  Helen  Keller. 
Much  is  related  of  her  that  has  never 
before  been  made  public,  and  we 
d  eem  the  following  extracts  of   sufrici- 


ent  importance  to  reproduce  for  the 
benefit  of  Bulletin  readers: 

Helen  is  most  happily  constituted. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  wanting  for 
her  felicity.  The  infinite  happiness 
which  can  be  derived  from  resources 
within  one's  self  is  well  emphasized 
by  her  case.  She  enjoys  life  and) 
everything  pertaining  to  it  with  the 
ardor  of  her  soul.  Contentment  is  a! 
continual  feast  with  her.  It  is  a  pearl  | 
of  great  price  in  the  crown  of  her 
nature.  She  is  entirely  free  from  all 
that  might  infringe  delight.  Her 
countenance,  bright  with  smiles  and 
glowing  with  innocent  enjoyment,  is  a 
mirror  transmitting  to  others  the  rays 
of  a  supreme  and  ever-shining  benevo- 
lence. All  her  pleasures  are  as  fresh 
as  the  hours,  and  as  beautiful  as 
eternity. 

Helen's  felicity  reaches  its  highest 
mark  when  she  has  an  opportunity  of 
making  others  happy.  This  disposi- 
tion is  one  of  those  noble  traits  of  her 
character  which  render  her  existence 
so  exceptional.  A  sweeter,  a  more 
generous  or  a  more  self-sacrificing 
child  never,  as  I  think,  lent  the  charm 
of  her  presence  to  this  worid. 

Last  Christmas  a  beautiful  little  tree 
was  prepared  for  her,  and  she  was 
greately  pleased  wiih  it,  and  highly 
excited  over  the  "secrets"  which  hung 
on  its  branches.  Her  friends  gathered 
in  the  parlors  early  in  the  forenoon  to 
witness  the  distribution  of  the  presents 
with  which  the  tree  was  loaded :  and 
Helen  was  radiant  with  delight  when 
she  discovered  that  others  fared  as 
well  as  she  did,  and  that  all  her  guests 
were  generously  remembered. 

Miss  Lane,  who  was  one  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  this  joyous  and  most  im- 
pressive occasion,  describes  it  as 
follows: — 
Such  a  merry,  merry  Christmas!  No 
1  child  in  all  the  world  could  have  been 
happier  than  was  Helen.  "The  day  was  full 
of  joy  from  beginning  to  end," — as  she  after- 
wards described  it  in  a  letter  to  her  mother. 

The  Christmas  tree  prepared  for  her  by 
loving  friends  was  gaily  decorated  and 
loaded  with  gifts.  Upon  its  topmost  bough 
alighted  an  image  of  a  little  angel,  the 
gift  of  a  dear  young  friend  of  kindred 
spirit, — Rosalind  Richards  of  Gardiner,    Me. 

When  Helen  found  it  there  she  said  it  had 
come  "to  tell  of  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will to  all."  Filled  with  that  spirit  of  good- 
will and  thoughtful  love,  she  made  sure 
with  her  own  hands  and  purse  that  the  tree 
contained  an  added  gift  to  each  expected 
guest. 

Learning  at  a  late  moment  that  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe  had  arrived,  and  would 
be  her  guest  on  the  occasion,  Helen  hastily 
procured  a  pretty  lily-penwiper  and  wrote  a 
little  note  to  accompany  it,  which  was  full 
of  love  and  kind  wishes  for  the  "dear  lady." 

When  all  were  assembled  in  the  parlors, 
the  self-appointed  young  "messenger  of 
Santa  Claus"  joyously  hastened  to  do  his 
bidding.  Skipping  gracefully  to  and  fro, 
and  pronouncing  the  name  of  each  recipient, 
she  enchanced  the  value  of  the  precious 
tokens  by  her  vivid  and  keen  delight  in 
their  presentation.  After  the  work  for 
Santa  Claus  was  finished,  she  eagerly  sought 
her  own  newly-acquainted  treasures.  And 
what  choice  treasures  they  were!  A  real 
canary  in  its  glittering  cage,  a  beautiful 
carnation  pink  full  of  fragrant  blossoms, 
an  exquisite  pin  from  Italy,  "lovely  Italy," 
and  many  other  things  beautiful  and  val- 
uable, which  were  all  carefully  examined 
with  unbounded  pleasure.  Soon  the  won- 
derful fingers  discovered  a  book  of  poems  in 
embossed  print,  "Stray    Chords,"    by  Mrs. 

|  Anagnos,  and  at  once  the  child  was  wholly 

absorbed  in  its  contents.  She  read  aloud 
'  with  an  intense  earnestness  of  expression 
1  and  a  happy  look  on  the  sweet  face,    which 

surprised  and  charmed  her  audience, — 
j  especially  the  "dear  lady,"  to  whom  evi- 
i  dently  it  recalled  the  past, — the  graat    work 

which  her  noble  husband  accomplished 
I  for  Laura  Bridgman,  and  which  thus  opened 

the  pathway  to  this  joyous  Christmas  for 
I  Helen  Keller. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  were  favored 

with  a  Christmas    present  from   Helen 


herself.  Mine  was  a  pocket  pencil, 
which  She  accompanied  with  the 
following  note: — 

Dear  Mr.  Anagnos: — This  tiny  friend 
will  never  leave  you  for  a  moment  if  only 
you  give  him  plenty  of  work  to  do.  He  is 
very  quick  indeed,  and  will  dance  over  the 
pages  of  a  book  in  a  very  lively  way,  re- 
cording as  he  goes  all  the  thoughts  and  fan- 
cies which  enter  your  mind.  But  hold  him 
fast,  or  sometimes  he  will  do  great  mischief. 
Hoping  that  you  and  your  new  friend  will 
not  quarrel,  and  that  you  will  enjoy  the  fun 
this  morning,  I  am  your  loving        Helen. 

She  is  fully  aware  of  her  great 
deprivations;  but  she  does  not  mourn, 
nor  fret,  nor  repine  over  them.  Once, 
after  stepping  on  her  puppy's  tail,  she 
was  seen  to  spell  to  herself,  "I  am  too 
blind!"  Nevertheless  she  does  not 
show  any  signs  of  wasting  her  energies 
in  gloomy  thoughts  and  useless 
lamentations  over  her  calamity.  She 
makes  the  best  of  her  condition,  and 
gathers  up  such  flowers  as  lie  along 
her  way.  She  views  everything  in  a 
joyous  spirit.  Sunshine  is  about  her 
soul,  and  her  mind  gilds  with  its  own 
hues  all  that  it  looks  upon.  Cheerful- 
ness is  one  of  the  essentials  of  her 
nature.  It  furnishes  the  best  soil  for 
the  growth  of  goodness  and  virtue.  It 
gives  brightness  to  heart  and  elasticity 
to  spirit.  It  is  the  companion  of 
charity,  the  nurse  of  patience,  the 
mother  of  wisdom. 

Helen's  sense  of  gratitude  is  very 
strong.  For  every  favor  conferred  on 
her,  or  for  any  kindness  shown  to  her, 
she  never  fails  to  acknowledge  her 
obligation  and  express  her  apprecia- 
tion either  by  word  of  the  month  or 
in  writing.  Of  Dr.  Howe's  grand 
work  in  behalf  of  the  blind  deaf-mutes 
she  has  a  clear  conception.  That  she 
cherishes  the  thought,  and  that  he 
himself  is  enshrined  in  her  heart  for 
what  he  did  to  free  them  from  the 
bonds  of  their  confinement,  witness 
the  following  letter  to  his  eldest  living 
daughter,  Mrs.  Florence  Howe 
Hall: 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  2,  1890 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Hall : —  I  want  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  enjoyed  |  hearing  about  your 
dear  father,  and  all  the  brave,  generous 
things  he  did  for  the  Greeks,  and  for  all  who 
were  poor  and  unhappy.  I  think  the 
children  who  read  Wide  Awake  must  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  your  story,  but 
they  cannot  love  Dr.  Howe  as  we  little  blind 
girls  do.  Teacher  says  she  would  not  have 
known  how  to  teach  me  if  your  father  had 
not  taught  Laura  Bridgman  first,  and  that 
is  why  I  feel  so  grateful  to  him.  How 
dreadful  it  would  have  been  if  I  could  not 
have  learned  like  other  boys  and  girls !  I 
am  sure  I  should  have  been  very  sorrowful 
with  no  one  to  talk  to  me,  and  so  would 
Edith  and  many  others ;  but  it  is  too  sad  to 
think  about,  is  it  not  ?  When  you  come  to 
Boston  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  more  about 
your  father,  and  what  you  did  when  you 
were  a  little  girl.  Mr.  Anagnos  is  going  to 
show  me  Byron's  helmet  some  day.  Please 
give  my  love  to  Harry,  and  tell  him  I  ex- 
pect to  see  his  dear  cousin  Rosy  this  week. 
Teacher  sends  her  kind  regards  to  you. 
Lovingly,  your  little  friend, 

Helen  A.  Keller. 

HELEN'S  SPEECH  AT    ANDOVER. 

Last  May  Helen  paid  a  visit  to 
Abbot  Academy  at  Andover,  in  com- 
pany with  her  teacher  and  Miss  Mar- 
rett.  She  was  cordially  received  and 
generously  entertained  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof  of  that  seminary.  Princi- 
pal, teachers,  students  and  many 
citizens  of  the  town  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  effort  to  give  her  the 
greatest  possible  pleasure.  She  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion 
with  her  usual  heartiness,  and  met  her 
friends  with  graceful  urbanity  and 
genial  courtesy.  She  not  only  had  a 
word  of  greeting  for  every  one,  old  and 
young,  who  was  introduced  to  her, 
but  carried  on  a  constant  conversation 


with  the  various  people  around  her  on 
any  subject  which  happened  to  be 
suggested.  Little  Tommy's  case  was, 
of  course,  one  of  her  favorite  themes. 
In  the  course  of  Helen's  visit  many 
pleasant  things  and  notable  incidents 
took  place  to  render  it  memorable;  but 
the  most  significant  of  ihem  all  was  a 
little  speech  which  she  herself  made  to 

Dear  friends  of  Andover,  I  thank  you  for 
the  pleasure  I  have  had  here,  and  for  the 
(gift  I  have  to  take  to  Tommy  from  you.  I 
itshall  never  forget  this  visit,  and  it  will  make 
my  mother  very  happy  to  hear  that  you  have 
all  been  so  kind  to  me.  It  seems  to  me  the 
world  is  full  of  goodness,  beauty  and  love, 
and  how  grateful  we  must  be  to  our  heavenly 
Father  who  has  given  vis  so  much  to  enjoy. 
His  love  and  care  are  written  all  over  the 
walls  of  nature.  I  hope  you  will  come  to 
South  Boston  some  day  and  see  what  the 
little  blind  children  do,  and  then  go  out  to 
■  the  beautiful  child's  garden  and  see  little 
i  Tommy  and  pretty  Willie,  the  little  girl 
from  Texas. 

!  the  assembled  members  of  the  academy 
!  before  leaving  them.  This  event  is 
one  of  those  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected feats  which  are  characteristic 
of  the  child.  It  occurred  in  this 
wise. 

Miss  Marrett  had    been    talking    to 
the  young  ladies  of  the   work    of    the 
the  school,  and  when  she  had  finished, 
Helen  rose  and  going  to  the    front    of 
the  platform  said,  in  her   earnest    and 
natural  way,    "I  would  like   to    speak 
to  my    friends."    Miss    Sullivan   was 
greatly'  surprised  at  this  sudden  move- 
ment of  her  pupil;  but  she  allowed  the 
.  child  to  fulfil    her  wish.     Helen   then 
addressed    the    audience     in   a      few 
I  sentences,  which  were  substantially  as 
1  follows: 

The  effect  of  this  little  speech  upon 
the  audience  was  so  overwhelming  that 
quivering  lips  and  moist  eyes  could  be 
seen,  and  sobs  could  be  heard  in  all 
parts  of  the  assembly  room.  A  special 
correspondent  said  that  "it  would  be 
impossible  to  convey  to  the  mind  of 
the  reader  any  adequate  impression  of 
the  grace  and"  spontaneity  of  the  chilfl 
as  she  stood  before  the  school  and  in 
her  own  voice  gave  expression  to  her 
thoughts."  Another  witness  of  this 
moving  and  pathetic  scene  wrote  that 
"as  she  said  these  words  with  her 
sightless  eyes  lifted  toward  heaven, 
the  eyes  of  all  others  were  nearly 
blinded  with  tears." 

From  a  detailed  account  of  Helen's 
visit  to  Abbott  Academy,  we  copy  the 
following  extracts: 

Andover,  Mass.  May  15, 1891. 

This  week  has  been  memorable  to  the 
teachers  and  students  of  Abbot  Academy  by 
a  visit  from  Helen  Keller  and  her  teacher, 
Miss  Sullivan.  Helen  entered  immediately 
into  the  heart  of  the  school  life,  greeting 
with  genuine  pleasure  all  of  the  many  new 
friends.  The  various  rooms  of  Draper  Hall 
had  a  special  interest  for  her,  as  associated 
with  these  friends,  and  every  beautiful  ob- 
ject to  which  her  attention  was  directed  was 
examined  with  enthusiastic  eagerness. 

During  the  evening  recreation  time  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  watch  Helen  as  she 
shared  in  the  merry  spirit  of  the  hour. 

In  the  music  room,  sitting  by  the  piano, 
with  her  hand  upon  the  instrument,  she 
showed,  in  her  face  and  motions,  keen  en- 
joyment of  several  musical  selections,  while 
through  the  medium  of  her  sensitive  hand 
placed  upon  the  throat  of  a  singer,  she  re- 
ceived impressions  of  a  song.  A  little  later, 
wlien  the  pupils  were  assembled  m  the 
drawing-room,  the  writer  was  especially  im- 
pressed with  Helen's  unconscious  grace  and 
beauty.  .      , 

In  the  midst  of  the  large  circle  of  friends 
the  child  won  the  loving  interest  of  every 
heart.  She  entertained  the  company  by  full 
descriptions  of  recent  visits  to  Lexington  and 
Concord,  entering  with  earnestness  into  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  places.  When  she 
came  to  the  subject  of  the  battles,  her  face 
o-rew  sad  and  she  said :  "Was  it  not  dread- 
ful for  men  to  kill  each  other  so?"  Instantly, 
however,  she  added,  "  but  I  am  glad  the'j 
brave  minute  men  were  not  afraid  to  die 
when  it  was  their  duty  to  light.    I  am    sure 


that  my    father   would    have    been   one  of 
them,  if  he  had  been  living  then." 

Her  love  for  Miss  A  lcott  was  made  evi- 
dent by  her  description  of  a  visit  to  the 
home  of  "Little  Women."  She  said  of  the 
house,  "it  is  not  beautiful,  but  I  love  it  for 
the  sake  of  brave,  loving  Miss  Alcott." 

Abbot  Academy  wished  to  share  with 
others  the  pleasure  of  her  guests,  and  for  a 
.  period  of  moro  than  two  hours  Helen  enter- 
tained, with  surprising  versatility,  many  of 
the  people  of  Andover. 

She  was  much  interested  in  meeting  some 
of  the  teachers  from  Phillips  Academy, 
which  school  was  known  to  her  in  its  associa- 
tion with  the  early  life  of  her  dear  poet 
friend,  Dr.  Holmes.  She  enjoyed  heating 
about  his  poem  of  "The  School-boy,"  and, 
in  her  turn,  she  mentioned  the  names  of 
many  of  his  poems  which  she  had  read. 

A  hearty  appreciation  of  the  rich  humor  of 
the  poet  was  shown  in  her  partial  rendering 
of  "The  One-Hoss  Shay"  and  "The  Height 
of  the  Ridiculous ."  The  many  floral  tributes 
broughtjto  Helen  afforded  themes  for  con- 
versation, while  her  instant  and  ■  tender 
recognition  of  them  showed  her  knowledge 
and  love  of  flowers.  A  bunch  of  narcissus 
blossoms  suggested  the  recital  of  the  beauti- 
ful mythological  story  accounting  for  their 
origin.  Roses  and  violets  awakened  memo- 
ries of  her  dear  southern  home.  Her 
mother's  luxuriant  garden  was  very  near  in 
i  thought,  and  the  violets  she  said,  were  "blue 
like  her  little  sister  Mildred's  eyes."  A 
Jack-in-the  pulpit  perched  in  the  centre  of 
one  little  bouquet  caused  much  merriment 
by  his  position  and  appearance.    Of   course 

he  was  designated  as  the  floral  preacher,  to 
whose  "sweet  sermon"  the  audience  of  violets 
was  giving  glad  attention. 

Lilies  of  the  valley  were  compared  to 
delicate  bells,  and,  as  Helen  shook  the 
sprays  of  pearly  blossoms,  she  asked  the 
friends  around  her  if  they    could   hear    the 

!  beautiful  music.  She  laughed  in  thinking 
of  a  story  she  had  once  read,  in  which  a 
little  boy  dreamed  that  these  flower  bells 
were  the  nightcaps  of  the   fairies. 

To  the  children  who  came  to  see  her, 
Helen  talked  of  dolls,  and  of  school,  gave 
conundrums  for  them  to  guess,  or  told  charm- 
ing little  stories  of  pets  in  the  animal    king- 

I  dom .     She  was  glad  to  know  that  many  of 

i  the  children  had  enjoyed  with  her  the  pleas- 

'  ure  of  the  Boston  dog  show. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter  of  Andover, 
devoted  an  article  to  the  same   subject 

; from  which  we  quote   as  follows: 
Many  of  the  ladies  and  children  brought 

1  boquets  of  flowers  of  which  she  is  passion- 
ately fond.  Every  one  she  instantly  knew 
by  the  touch  or    smell,  even    detecting    the 

.different  varieties  of  roses,  saying  enthusi- 
astically of  one,  "it  is  pink,  it  is  the   Cath- 

I  erine  Mermet;    in  my  Alabama  home  it  is 

,  large,"  showing  the  size  with  her  doubled 
hands.     One   lady  handed    her    a   beautiful 

|  narcissus.  As  soon  as  she  had  touched  it, 
she  rapidly  related  the  fable  of  Narcissus  in 
love  with  his  own  shadow  in  the  fountain 
ending  the    story,  as   she    flung   her   arms 

i  around  her  teacher's    neck,  with,  "and    he 

:was  changed  into  this  flower!"  A  little 
girl  gave  her  some  apple  blossoms,  fresh 
from  the  tree,  and  Helen  instantly  said  to 
her:  "You  come  like  spring,  with  blossoms 
in  your  hands."  In  another  bouquet  was  a 
Jack-in-the-pulpit,  which  was  a  special  text 
for  her.  She  said  that  "all  the  flowers 
ought  to  come  and  hear  Jack  preach."  She 
placed  her  hand  upon  his  head  again,  and 
remarked  that  he  was  "not  as  big  as  Mr. 
Brooks"  (Phillips  Brooks,  whom  she  greatly 
admires)  "in  his  pulpit."  When  some  one 
suggested  that  Jack  was  not  a  bishop  yet, 
she  replied,  "no,  neither  is  Mr.  Brooks  yet — 
he  is  only  elected." 

She  was  taken  through  the  art  rooms,  and 
placed  her  hands  on  every  statue  and  bust. 
She  stood  up  in  a  chair  to  feel  the  bust  of 
Jupiter,  and  instantly  said,  "it  is  Zeus!" 
Her  hands  were  placed  upon  the  statue  of 
a  little  child,  and  she  recited  several  lines  of 
appropriate  poetry.  A  bust  of  the  child 
Nero  was  new  to  her,  but,  being  told  who  it 
was,  she  replied,  "then  it  was  when  he  w  s 
young  and  innocent."  A  head  of  Niobe  s. 
did  not  recognize,  because  not  connec 
with  the  familiar  group,  but,  passing  h»j.' 
hands  carefully  over  the  face,  and  especially 
over  the  lips,  said,  with  sympathy,  "this  is 
sorrow!" 

Later  in  the  day  Miss  Marrett  of  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  spoke  of  the  work 
there  to  the  seminary  girls  in  their  hall. 
Helen  was  on  the  platform  with  her  teacher, 
and  was  told  about  the  audience  and  the<  ad- 
;  dress  as  it  proceeded.  Some  incidental  al- 
lusion being  made  to  Dickens' '  works  in 
raised  letters,  she  wished  to  ask  the  students 
a  question,  "how  did  Dickens' write  ?"  No 
one  could  answer,  and  she  herself  answered, 
"he  wrote  Ol-iv-er  Twist!"  When  Miss 
Marrett   had   finished,  Helen    suddenly  ex- 
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Claimed,  "I  would  like  to  make  a  speech," 
and,  walking  to  the  centre  of  the  platform, 
addressed  her  audience  in  a  few  remarkable 
sentences.  After  thanking  them  for  their 
kindness  to  her,  she  said:  "Everything  here 
.  i  is  so  beautiful ;  the  love  and  goodness  of 
God  are  written  on  the  walls  of  nature  all 
around  us!"  As  she  said  these  words  with 
her  sightless  eyes  lifted  toward  heaven,  the  i 
eyes  of  all  others  were  nearly  blind  with 
tears. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  proof  of  the 
keen  perception  of  this  child  was  that,  when 
the  people  came  to  bid  her  good-bye,  she 
knew  every  one  who  had  been  introduced  to 
her  before.  As  she  kissed  the  little  girls, 
she  called  each  by  her  own  name — Mary, 
Edith,  Beatrice,  Annie,  Margaret.  In  one 
case  of  two  girls,  who  looked  much  alike, 
j  others  thought  she  had  made  a  mistake;  hut 
she  was  right  and  they  were  wrong. 
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Saturday,  Mar  5,1892. 


The  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  has 
been  received.  The  donor  will  please 
accept  our  thanks.  In  the  Report,  the 
following  note  of  explanation  is  inserted, 
relative  to  Helen  Keller  and  her  King 
Frost  Story : 

Since  this  report  was  printed  I  have 
received  evidence  through  the  Ooodson 
Gazette,  of  Staunton,  Virginia,  that  the 
story  by  Helen  Keller,  entitled  "King 
Frost,"  is  an  adaptation,  if  not,  a  repro- 
'■  luction,  of  "Frost  Fairies,"  which  occurs 
'in  a  little  volume,  "Birdie  and  his  Fain- 
Friends,"  by  Margaret  T.  Cauby,  publish- 
ed in  1873.  I  have  made  careful  inquiry 
:>f  her  parents,  her  teacher  and  those  who 
Mre  accustomed  to  converse  with  her,  and 
have  ascertained,  that  Mrs.  Sophia  C. 
Hopkins  had  the  volume  in  her  possession 
'n  1888,  when  Helen  and  her  teacher  were 
risking  her  at  her  home  in  Brewster. 
Mass.  In  the  month  of  August  of  that 
year  the  state  of  Miss  Sullivan's  health 
was  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  her 
to  be  away  from  her  pupil  for  awhile  in 
search  of  rest.  During  the  time  of  this 
separation,  Helen  was  left  in  charge  of 
.Mrs.  Hopkins,  who  often  entertained  her 
by  reading  to  her,  and,  though  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins does  not  recollect  this  particular 
story,  I  presume  it  was  included  among 
the  selections.  No  one  can  regret  the 
mistake  more  than  I.         M.  Akagxos. 


[March  10  1892 


THE  GAEDEN  EOE  HUMAN 
PLANTLETS. 

That  is  Helen  Keller's  expressive  name 
for  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  in 
which  she  is  so  deeply  interested.  The  fifth 
annual  report  of  that  institution  has  recently 
been  issued.  It  is  full  of  promise  and  of 
records  of  rich  results ;  but  nothing  is  so 
deeply  touching  as  a  bit  of  the  autobiogra- 
phy of  this  wonderful  girl,  as  told  in  the 
many  letters  from  her  pen  which  are  here 
reproduced.  He  must  be  callous  of  soul  who 
can  read  them  without  feeling  his  heart  grow 
warm  with  the  best  emotions  of  love,  sym- 
pathy, and  generosity.  If  it  were  possible 
for  Helen  Keller  to  read  all   that  the  world 


says  of  her,  she  migbl  be  a  spoiled  girl;  but 
the  very  deprivations  that  shut  her  up  in  a 
little  kingdom  of  her  own  shield  her  from 
temptations  to  vanity.  Those  who  are 
charged  with  her  education  are  extremely 
wise  in  this  respect.  They  encourage  her 
in  everything  that  is  good  and  noble,  and 
she  responds  as  a  flower  to  the  sun  ;  but  no 
(lattery  reaches  the  silent  inner  temple. 
That  little  "Tommy,"  the  youngest  of  the 
four  deaf  and  blind  children  at  the  kinder- 
garten, is  a  member  of  that  happy  family  is 
owing  more  to  the  influence  of  this  girl 
than  to  any  one  else.  She  has  lived  up  to 
her  own  belief,— "I  think  we  ought  to  love 
those  who  are  weak  and  helpless  even  more 
tenderly  than  we  do  others  who  are  strong 
and  beautiful." 

Again,  she  says,  "I  think  loving  and  car- 
ing for  the  happiness  of  little  blind  children 
is  a  love   work";    and    in    every  way    she 
strives  to   interest  her   friends,  not  only  in 
special   efforts   for    little    Tommy,    but    for 
the  entire  kindergarten.     If   one  little  girl, 
bereft  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  is 
such  a  power  for  good,  how  great  the  possi- 
bility of  help  that  better  endowed  mortals 
might  render  1     Since  May,   1887,  when  the 
kindergarten  was  opened,  sixty-five  sightless 
children  have  shared    its    advantages.      Of 
these,  thirty-six  are  still  there.     Valuable  as 
a  good   kindergarten    training    is    for    any 
child,  it  is  of  tenfold  value  to  blind  children, 
because  the   sense  of  touch,  on  which  they 
are  so  dependent,  is  there  developed  as   it 
cannot  be  later  in  life.     Miss   Bennett,  who 
has  taught  for  sixteen   years   at  the  parent 
institution    in    South    Boston,    says   of   the 
children   who  come  there  from  the  kinder- 
garten that  they  come  "with  the  sense  of 
touch  ready  for  service,  the  ear  trained  to 
recognize  the  sounds  of  letters,  a  familiarity 
with  the  correct  use  of  simple  language,  and 
a  certain  power  of  attention.     Thus  prepared 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the   hour,    a  happy 
and  successful  lesson  follows." 

The  value  of  this  early  education  is  thor- 
oughly appreciated  by  the  parents  of  sight- 
less children.  The  building  is  full,  and 
more  than  full.     Mr.  Anagnos  says : — 

"The  demand  for  more  room  is  pressing; 
the  need  of  a  new  building  is  urgent.  A 
whole  year  has  already  been  lost  to  the  lives 
of  a  large  number  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
who  have  been  praying  for  protection  and 
intellectual  light.  ...  I  am  forced  by  a 
sense  of  duty  to  appeal  to  all  benevolent 
persons  of  our  community,  and  beg  them  to 
contribute  liberally.  .  .  .  My  plea  is  not 
confined  to  one  class  of  people.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  all  of  you,  good  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton; to  you,  generous  men  and  women  of 
New  England  ;  to  you,  tender-hearted  friends 
of  the  little  blind  children  everywhere. 
What  shall  your  answer  be?" 

When  wise  people  have  money  to  invest, 
they  want  to  make  sure  that  they  choose 
wisely.  Here  is  an  institution  that  has 
proved  its  own  worth.  It  is  an  undoubted 
success.  The  results  accomplished  surpass 
the  most  sanguine  hopes.  It  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  Twenty- three  thousand  dol- 
lars more  will  enable  the  directors  to  at  once 
build  another  house  for  the  steady  stream  of 
applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Meantime,  while  they  are  waiting, 
these  little  children  are  living  in  darkness 
and  misery.  Does  it  not  seem  sad  that  only 
the  lack  of  money  should  consign  them  to 
this  dreary  life,  when  they  might  be  brought 
at  once  into  the  sunshine  and  brightness  of 
this  garden  for  human  plantlets?  For  the 
entire  building  S-55,000  was  needed.  Of  this 
amount,  832,000  have  been  contributed. 
Cannot  the  remainder  come  at  once,  this 
shall  be  the  last  winter  of  discontent  for  the 
little  ones  who  are  knocking  at  the  door? 


/*'%. 


FRIDAY,    MAECH    11,    1892. 


SOUTH    BOSTON  BULLETIN. 


NEW      BUILDING      OF     THE     KINDER- 
GARTEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

The  following  additional  contributions  to  the 

Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  have  been  received 
from  date  of  Oct.  1, 1891,  to  March  1, 1892: 

A.  B                                  SI 00.00 

A  Friend.'".'.'".'.'.' 1.000.00 

A  Friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  addl-  

tlonal 20,00 

A  Friend,  through  A.  F.  Whiting 25.00 

Charles  Amadou „  1-55 

Mrs.Emily  H.  Andrew,  Montana 10.00 

Antonio  and  Lawrence,  Hartford,  Conn „„-?2 

Boston 1,000.00 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Brooks 100.00 

Mrs.  John  A.  Burnham 102-S2 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Chapin 5.00 

Children  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Jamaca 

Plain 40S 

"Willie  Egbert,  Marblehead 5.00 

Entertainment  at  Fauntleroy  Hall,  by  Ethel 

Howard  and  others 64.50 

Miss  Faulkner 500.00 

Friend,  S.  M.  F. 1,000.00 

Friend,A.  B.  M 1,000.00 

Froma  Friend 500.00 

Mrs.  Charles  Fry 10?-R2 

Misses  Gunnison ^-x2 

Mrs.  Constantino  F.  Hutchln= 20.00 

Kindergarten  School,  Miss  Carr's 3.00 

Kindergarten  at  Berkeley  Temple,  ten  chil- 
dren    •!£ 

Kind-  rcarten  at  Cambridgeport 5.00 

King's  Daughters  of  the  Trinitarian  Congre- 

Rational  Church,  Concord 10.00 

Mrs.  B.  J.  Lang .?S-22 

Edward  Motley J-SS'SS 

Mrs.  M.  Abbie  Newell 50.00 

Edward  D.  Peters 25.00 

Mrs.W.  D.  Phinney,  Brookline 6.00 

Primary  class,  Day  Street  Church 2.75 

Proceeds  of  doll  show 277.66 

Proceeds  of  enter tainments Feb.  22,by  pupils 

of  Perkins  Institution 161.06 

Henry  Saltonstall 1,000.00 

George  Sampson 25-9° 

H.E.  Shaw 5.00 

Sunday-school  class  in  Eliot  Church,  Kox- 

bury 3.86 

Sunday-school  class  in  Immanuel  Church, 

Boxhury ■■, /••;,■—•  B0° 

Sunday-school  class  in  Cong.  Church.  Con- 
cord, N.  H .  •    9.01 

Mrs.  N.  Thayer 1,000.00 

Through  Lindanna  Maxfield 1135 

Colonel  W.  A.  Tower 100.00 

Mrs.  George  P.  Upham 500.00 

George  W.  Wales 100.00 

Fred  Walsh 2.00 

L.  H.  W 60.00 

89,030.37 

ENDOWMEBT    ECITD. 

A  class  of  young  ladles  in  the  Union  Church 

of  East  Braintree E15.00 

A  friend ,  Beacon  street 60.00 

A  friend  of  the  little  blind  children,  addi- 
tional   80.00 

Mrs.  Edward  Atkinson 20.00 

Mrs.W.  C.Baylies "  5.00 

Mrs.  E.  M.Bowen 20.00 

Miss  AP.  Cary 100.00 

Cash 6.00 

Children  of  Barnard  Memorial  Chapel 4.31 

Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke 5.00 

Eleven  children  from  West  Newton 125.68 

Mrs.  E.  E.  V.  Field 10.00 

From  a  friend 100.00 

Mrs.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson 50.00 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Kimball 100.00 

Kindergarten  at  Hvde  Park 3.00 

Kindergarten  at  Newton  Lower  Falls 3.59 

Ladles  of  Lynn,  through  Mrs.  L.  B.  Haven..  61.00 

Mrs.W.  Caleb  Lorlng 60.00 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman 10.00 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Marsh 60.00 

Mrs.  Leopold  Morse 100.00 

Georse  B.  Neal 20.00 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Oliver 100.00 

Mrs.Edward   P.  Parker 100.00 

Mrs.  John  Parkinson 25.00 

Part  proceeds  of  entertainment  given  at 

Beaconsfleld  Terraces 137.00 

Proceeds  of  entertainment  at  the  Norfolk, 

House 85.00 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  in  Ashmont  by  three 

little  girls 113.00 

Proceeds  or  fair  by  William  Swan  and  Gor- 
don Kankle 10.12 

Proceeds  of  fair  held  in  Dorchester  by  five 

little  girls 50.00 

E.P.   S 60.00 

Sunrtav-school  class,  Mrs.  A.  B.  L.  French's,  5.00 
Sunday-school  class  in  Kirk  Street  Church, 

Lowell 4.29 

Sunday-school  class  of  eight  girls  In  Union 

Church,  Weymouth 10.00 

The  Ministering  Ten  of  King's  Daughters 

In  Cambridge  20.00 

The  Mrs. Fund 20,000.00 

Mrs.  J.  H.    Thorndike 100.00 

Miss  Caroline  C.  Vose 6.00 

Fev.  A..  F.  Washburn 20.00 

Miss  Susan  Weld 100.00 

O.  J.  White 25.00 

Miss  Sarah  W.  Whitney 25.00 

Miss  C.  Wood 5.00 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FOB  CURRENT  EXPENSES. 

Annual  subscriptions  through  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  Aid  Society,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Gardner 

treasurer $1,120.50 

Miss  H.  Louise  Brown 5.00 

Children  of  Miss  Sampson's  private  school. .  6.00 

L.  W.  D.  and  M.  M.  D 50.00 

Miss  G.  Lowell 10.00 

Miss  Lucy  Lowell 10.00 

William  Montgomery  15.00 

Mrs.  E.  Preble  Motley 10.00 

Mrs.  J.  II.  Thorndike i 10.00 

Ml^s  M.  A.  Wales 25.00 

Mrs.  J.  Sullivan  Warren , 20.00 

Miss  Mary  Whitehead 10.00 

S.  H.  Vi'ultwell .        25.00 

Miss  S.  L.  Whlcwell 26.00 

Edward  Jackson,  Treasurer, 
No.  53  State  street,  Room  840. 
V  —  — — 


Saturday,  March  12,  1892. 


THE  BLIND. 


Sixtieth  Report  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Perkins 
Institution.. 


Special   Features   of  Study  and 

Methods   of    Instruction 

E  xplained. 


Gentlemen  nad  Ladies:  We  re- 
spectfully submit  to  you,  and  through 
you,  to  the  legislature  of'this  common- 
wealth, the  sixtieth  annual  report  of 
Ihe  institution  under  our  charge,  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1891. 

The  restoration  of  our  excellent  di- 
rector, Michael  Anagnos,  after  a  year 
wisely  spent  abroad,  to  his  normal 
state  of  health  and  strength,  has  hap- 
pily enabled  him  to  perform  the  mul- 
tifarious and  difficult  duties  of  his  re- 
sponsible office  with  all  the  zeal  and 
assiduity,  the  wisdom  and  efficiency 
which  have  been  characteristic  of  his 
whole  connection  with  the  institution. 
His  spirit  has  been  felt  throughout  the 
year  in  all  its  quickening,  shaping  and 
uplifting  energy.  Indeed,  the  year 
has  been,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  attendance  has  been 
regular,  the  school-rooms  have  been 
comfortably  filled;  a  feeling  of  har- 
mony and  good  will  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  establishment,  and  its 
various  departments  have  been  scenes 
of  earnest  work  and  honorable  effort 
on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  it 
either  as  instructors  or  learners. 

The  total  number  of  blind  persons 
connected  with  the  institution  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  was  208.  Of 
these,  151  belonged  to  the  parent 
school  at  South  Boston,  thirty-six  to 
the  kindergarten  for  little  sightless 
children  in  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
twenty-one  to  the  workshop  for 
adults. 

The  health  of  the  members  of  our 
six  households  has  been  exceedingly 
good.  There  has  been  no  death,  no 
very  serious  case  of  illness.  With  the 
exception  of  two  cases  of  severe 
whooping-cough  among  the  boys  of 
the  parent  institution  in  the  winter 
months,  and  three  mild  cases  of  scar- 
latina in  the  cottages  for  girls,  from 
all  of  which  the  victims  recovered 
speedily,  our  pupils  have  enjoyed  per- 
fect immunity  from  dreaded  forms  of 
illness. 

THE   SCHOOL. 

The  Perkins  Institution  is  a  school. 
It  is  not  a  charity,  not  an  asylum,  not 
merely  nor  mainly  a  shelter.  Its 
central  thought,  its  aim,  its  work,  is 
educational.  Education,  in  the  most 
generous,  complete,  progressive  sense, 
is  its  ideal.     It  studies  and  it  labors  to 
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educate  the  blind,  to  make  good  in 
them  so  far  as  possible  the  loss  of 
sight  by  such  a  quickening  and  har- 
monious development  of  the  remain- 
ing senses,  and  of  all  the  faculties, 
physical,  moral,  intellectual  and  artis- 
tic even,  as  shall  enable  them  to  com- 
pete to  fair  advantage  in  the 
for  true  life  and  standing 
world. 

The  scheme  of  education  in  our 
school  has  from  the  first  been  large 
and  liberal  and  many-sided.  Its  prob- 
lem has  been  to  do  justice  to  the 
whole  nature  of  the  pupil.  Whole- 
some diet,  clean  and  orderly  habits, 
regular  exercise  and  physical  training 
on  a  judicious  and  progressive  system, 
with  one  well-equipped  gymnasium  for 
the  boys  and  another  for  the  girls, 
with  continual  introduction  of  im- 
proved new  methods,  and  latterly 
opening  the  way  from  exercise  to  use, 
by  employing  the  hands  in  the  use  of 
tools  and  the  practice  of  mechanic 
arts — this  is  the  foundation  on  which 
the  whole  culture  rests.  The  fruit 
may  be  seen,  as  we  said  a  year  ago,  in 
the  bright,  healthful  faces,  and  the 
natural  and  easy  carriage  of  the  pu- 
pils. 

With  this,  and  largely  through  this, 
moral  culture  and  good  manners, 
cheerful  ways  of  willing  mutual  ser- 
vice, obedience  to  teachers,  habits  of 
industry,  both  physical  and  mental, 
and  a  gain  of  self-respect,  have  been 
manifest  with  very  few  exceptions. 

The  work  of  our  gymnasium,  the 
whole  physical  training,  and  especially 
the  practice  of  manual  constructive  in- 
dustry, after  the  Sloyd  system,  have 
been  carried  farther  this  year  than 
ever  before.  They  will  be  carried 
still  farther  when  the  impotant  ad- 
dition to  the  main  building,  now  in 
progress,  shall  be  completed,  offering 
much  mor^  room  and  many  new  con- 
veniences. Of  this  a  description  will 
come  latfer. 

On  su<£h  sound  physical  and  moral 
trainings  the  intellectual  discipline  has 
rested  and  has  kept  on  pari  passu.  It 
has  been  practical,  enlarging  to  the 
mind,  far-reaching,  teaching  the  pupil 
to  think — to  think  for  himself  and 
know)  things  experimentally.  Lessons 
are  not  recited  in  the  parrot  way,  me- 
chanically and  by  rote.  The  meaning 
is  required,  and  in  the  simplest 
language.  The  field  of  studies  is  wide 
and  comprehensive,  and  the  curricu- 
lum are  continually  extended,  yet  in 
no  vain,  ambitious  and  pretentious 
way.  The  practical  branches  are 
made  sure  of  first:  reading  from 
raised  letters  or  from  the  Braille 
points,  writing,  spelling  and  arith- 
metic. Carlessness  in  spelling — a 
tempting  habit  to  quick  finger-readers 
— which  cost  some  withholding  of 
diplomas  a  few  years  since,  has  now 
been  effectually  cured.  Arithmetic 
is  very  much  a  mental  process  with 
the  blind,  although  they  have  their 
slates  and  types  for  the  working  out  of 
larger  problems.  Early  attention, 
too,  is  paid  to  any  special  branches  for 
which  the  blind  have  a  peculiar  apti- 
tude, especially  music,  and  which  may 
be  indispensable  to  the  self-supporting 
power  of  the  pupil  when  he  comes 
out  into  the  busy  world.  "In  geog- 
raphy," as  we  have  often  said  before, 
"these  pupils  are  notably  proficient, 
picking  out  from  dissecting  maps, 
countries  and  places  as  they  are  called 
for,  describing  their  distinctive  feat- 
ures, physical,  political  and  social, 
their  topography  and  climates,  and 
telling  the  capitals  of  states  and  king- 
doms  with    quick    certainty."     Who- 


ever  has  attended  one  of  our  annual 
"commencements"  must  have  noticed 
that  a  habit  of  distinct,  clear,  well- 
modulated  utterance  prevails  in  all 
their  reading  aloud,  their  declamation 
and  recital.  Higher  themes  of  study, 
such  as  philosophy,  poetry,  history 
and  ethics,  find  a  place  in  the  course, 
where  pupils  are  found  receptive. 
There  is  always  one  select  class  or 
more  in  literary  history,  in  which  the 
pupil's  critical  and  analytical  power  is 
drawn  upon  to  some  extent. 

As  to  the  important,  the  almost 
central  place  which  music  occupies  in 
the  life  and  education  of  the  blind,  it 
is  needless  to  repeat  or  amplify  what 
has  been  said  over  and  over  in  these 
annual  reports.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  instruction  has  been  carried  on  as 
earnestly  and  wisely,  as  thoroughly 
and  lovingly  as  ever,  under  the  same 
devoted,  admirable  teachers,  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Reeves,  himself  blind,  at 
their  head,  assisted  by  an  efficient 
corps  of  seeing  music-readers.  The 
tuning  of  pianos,  and  even  the  regu- 
lation and  repair  of  instruments,  still 
goes  on  under  the  excellent  instruc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  W.  Smith;  and  the 
pupils  find  still  plenty  of  employment 
in  private  families  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  Boston.  What  more  we 
have  to  say  of  the  musical  instruction 
at  this  institution  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  the  commencement  exer- 
cises. But  first  let  us  touch  upon  a 
very  important  subject. 

SPECIAL    FEATURE     OF    THE     SCHOOL. 

The  instruction  and  training  of 
children  who  are  deaf-mutes  as  well  as 
blind  is  one  of  the  special  and  most 
interesting  features  of  our  school — 
found  elsewhere  in  no  school  in 
America.  Here  it  was,  at  this  institu- 
tion, that  Dr.  Howe  achieved  the 
greatest  of  his  triumphs  by  breaking 
the  triple  wall  of  Laura  Bridgman's 
mental  prison,  and  bringing  her  out  of 
darkness  into  light.  Here  was  Oliver 
Caswell  educated,  receiving  his  very 
first  lesson  from  the  fingers  of  the 
very  same  liberator;  and  it  is  natural 
that  applications  should  come  here 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for 
the  admission  of  children  who  are  the 
victims  of  this  threefold  affliction. 
We  have  now  at  the  parent  institution 
two  of  these  children — Helen  Keller, 
who  has  reached  the  age  of  eleven, 
and  Edith  M.  Thomas,  who  is  two 
years  older.  Both  are  highly  gifted 
and  attractive  little  girls,  and  their 
development,  intellectual  and  moral, 
physical  and  social,  has  been  extra- 
ordinary, surpassing  belief,  almost. 
In  Heleu  it  seems  to  be  a  case  of 
genius.  Her  insatiable  appetite  for 
knowledge;  her  delight  in  each  new 
fact  learned,  through  the  finger  alpha- 
bet, from  her  intelligent,  devoted 
teacher,  Miss  Anna  Sullivan;  her 
lively,  often  original,  imagination; 
the  enthusiastic,  quick  communica- 
tion of  her  own  thoughts  through  the 
teacher's  fingers  as  by  electric  flashes; 
her  copious  vocabulary  of  several 
thousand  words,  remembered,  spelt 
each  with  infallible  correctness;  her 
eleer,  tasteful,  facile  putting  together 
of  words  in  sentences;  her  command 
of  what  may  fairly  be  called  good 
style  in  all  she  writes,  and  the  ex- 
tensive correspondence  which  she 
carries  on  with  hosts  of  friends  by  let- 
ter; the  charming  individuality,  the 
freshness  and  the  wealth  of  thoughts 
and  fancies  with  which  these  letters 
teem — all  lend  unspeakable  interest  to 
her    development.        But    the    moral 


|  beauty  of  it  must  be  added.  Con- 
science is  deep-sealed,  sensitive  in 
her;  reverence  lends  its  beautiful  halo 
to  her  life.  Her  nature  and  her  char- 
acter are  most  affectionate,  generous 
and  kind.  Her  sympathies  flow  out  to 
all  worthy  objects.  She  delights  in  all 
her  friends;  it  would  seem  that  she 
never  could  have  too  many.  She  has 
an  enthusiastic  love  of  life,  and  seems 
to  overflow  with  gratitude  to  the  All- 
father.  She  manifests  a  joyful  love  of 
nature,  a  keen  sense  of  birds  and 
flowers  and  stars  and  breezes,  as  if  she 
saw,  heard  smellcd  all  like  anybody 
else  with  all  his  senses.  Is  it  an 
inner  spiritual  sense?  Is  it  imagina- 
tion? What  is  it?  What  the  secret 
of  it?  Who  knows?  or  who  can  pre- 
dict what  still  higher  heights  this  rare, 
this  beautiful  development  is  yet  to 
reach? 

Edith  Thomas,  of  a  grave  and  more 
practical,  a  less  poetic  and  imagina- 
tive temperament,  is  also  making  won- 
derful progress,  growing,  strengthen- 
ing intellectually  and  morally  day  by 
day.  These,  with  two  younger  chil- 
dren who  are  at  the  kindergarten,  and 
of  whom  mention  will  be  made  in  the 
proper  place,  constitute  a  most  inter- 
esting quartet  of  pupils,  for  whom  no 
other  school  is  open. 

COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES. 

These  were  held  as  usual  in  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  in  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  June  2,  1891,  the  president 
of  the  corporation,  Samuel  Eliot, 
LL.D.,  presiding.  They  have  always 
been  attended  with  an  eager  and  a 
sympathetic  interest;  but  this  time 
the  interest  may  be  safely  said  to  have 
surpassed  that  of  any  year  before ;  for, 
although  the  exercises  were  long,  last- 
ing nearly  three  hours,  and  the  hall 
was  crowded,  while  the  day  was  very 
warm,  all  sat  patient,  pleased,  ab- 
sorbed, as  if  unconscious  that  time 
was  passing,  until  the  last  chorus  was 
sung;  and  many  lingered,  still  reluc- 
tant to  turn  away  from  such  a  scene. 
Five  young  men  and  six  young 
women  graduated;  but  younger  pupils, 
and  even  little  children  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  three  of  the  four  blind 
deaf-mutes,  took  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

FINANCES. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
financial  record  of  the  year,  the  de- 
tails of  which  will  appear  in  the  re- 
port of  the  treasurer: 

Cash  on  hand  Oct.  1, 1890,  $60,415.35 
Total     receipts     from     all 

sources  during  the  year,    230,051.19 


$290,466.54 
Total      expenditures      and 

investments,  284,450.17 


Balance,  §6,016.37 

The  expenses  of  the  institution  have 
been  regulated  by  a  wise  economy, 
and  have  been  kept  strictly  within  the 
income;  the  decrease  in  the  cash  bal- 
ance, as  compared  with  that  of  last 
year,  being  due  to  judicious  invest- 
ments of  funds  not  needed  for  current 
outlay. 

BEQUESTS. 

Several  donations  have  been  re- 
ceived from  friends  of  the  institution, 
whose  gifts  have  been  enhanced  by  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  bestowed; 
and  the  receipt  of  three  legacies  have 
added  largely  to  the  available  funds. 


From  Ihl  ol    iTie    late   Joseph 

Schofield  $2,500  has  been  received  in 
addition  to  the  sum  of  83,000  which 
was  given  to  the  kindergarten;  from 
the  late  John  X.  Dix,  Jr.  $10,000, and 
from  the  estate  of  Mrs.  Charlotte  li. 
Richardson,  $39,500,  a  iota]  amount 
of  $52 .000. ' 

To  the  memory  of  these  benefactors 
the  institution  owet  a  debt  of  special 
gratitude;  for  these  funds  enable  the 
trustees  to  carry  onl  certain  improve- 
ments, the  need  of  which  has  been 
pressing  heavily  and  retarding  effective 
work. 

iMPkOVl.MI.NTS. 

Foremost  among  these  is  the  en- 
largemenl  of  library  room  for  em- 
bossed books.  This" library  is  not  only 
for  the  educational  and  literary  needs 

of  the  pupils  and  officers  of  the  es- 
tablishment; it  is  also  a  lending 
library  to  the  blind  of  Xew  England, 
and  even  in  special  cases,  extends 
benefits  beyond  this  section.  With 
the  annual  increase  of  publications 
from  our  own  press  and  that  of  the 
American  Printing  House,  shelf  room 
was  long  ago  exhausted,  and  volumes 
have  been  piled  upon  the  floor  until 
they  have  accumulated  to  a  height  and 
breadth  of  several  tiers.  In  this  con- 
dition they  are  being  injured;  and 
many  are  so  inaccessible  as  to  be  prac- 
tically useless.  Double  the  amount  of 
space  would  barely  suffice  for  the 
actual  need  of  to-day,  and  before  the 
close  of  this  and  each  succeeding  year 
the  increase  of  books  will  call  for 
added  accommodation.  A  large  library 
has  therefore  become  a  necessity,  and 
the  trustees  decided  to  erect  a  building 
on  Fourth  and  H  streets  which  should 
also  contain  the  necessary  teaching 
and  practising  rooms  for  the  music  de- 
partment of  the  boys'  school. 

The  limit  of  bedroom  accommoda- 
tion in  the  main  building  has  nearly 
been  reached;  but  this  removal  of  the 
music  department  will  leave  the  sec- 
ond story  of  the  west  wiug  vacant,  and 
these  apartments,  utilized  as  dormito- 
ries, will  afford  ample  room  for  the 
boys'  school  foV  many  years  to  come. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
corresponding  provision  can  be  made 
for  the  increase  of  pupils  in  the  girls' 
school,  where  the  need  is  even  greater. 

The  only  available  resource  for  their 
accommodation  is  the  erection  of  a 
building  at  the  kindergarten,  which 
will  afford  room  for  the  younger  girls. 

In  addition  to  library  and  music 
rooms,  the  new  building  will  contain  a 
large  apartment  for  the  instruction  of 
several  classes  of  girls  in  Sloyd,  for 
which  no  suitable  place  could  be  made 
elsewhere.  It  will  enlarge  the  gymna- 
sium, and  will  supply  additional  store- 
room for  household  purposes,  which 
has  been  greatly  needed. 

The  newr  building,  which  will  be 
made  of  brick,  with  granite  trimmings, 
will  have  238  feet  of  length  on  Fourth 
street  and  90  feet  on  H  street,  with  an 
average  width  of  26  feet.  It  will  have 
four  entrances  from  the  ground,  and 
will  be  directly  connected  with  the 
first  story  of  the  main  building  by 
bridges  from  the  east  and  west  wings. 
There  will  be  an  arched  driveway 
from  Fourth  street. 

The  greater  part  of  the  first  story 
will  be  occupied  by  a  gymnasium,    95 

feet  by  22,  with  a  gallery  6  1-2  feet 
wide  for  the  whole  length,  and  two 
large  dressing-rooms.  Adjacent  to 
this  is  a  room  to  be  used  for  a  Sloyd 
school.  At  the  south-eastern  corner 
there  will  be  three  spacious  store- 
rooms. 
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The  second  story  will  be  devoted  to 
the  library,  with  a  fireproof  room  for 
the  preservation  of  valuable  records. 

The  third  story  will  belong  wholly  to 
the  musical  department.  A  large 
room  at  the  west  end  will  be  fitted  for 
use  as  a  tuning  and  repair  shop ;  and  a 
similar  room  at  the  eastern  end  will  be 
the  teaching-room  of  the  musical 
director.  In  the  intervening  space  a 
corridor  will  open  on  either  side  into 
teaching  and  practising  rooms.  The 
room  of  the  musical  director  will  open 
into  an  ample  apartment  in  the  north- 
ern extension  (on  H  street),  which 
will  be  used  for  a  musical  library  and 
for  the  practice  of  bands. 

THE   PRINTING  OFFICE. 

In  addition  to  books  for  school  use, 
the  following  works  have  been  issued 
from  the  office  during  the  past  year: 
"Wordsworth's  Poems;"  "Whittier's 
Poems,"  Vol.  II.;  "Little  Women," 
Vols.  II.  and  III;  "Janet's  Repent- 
ance;" "The  Man  without  a  Country;" 
"A  Christmas  Dinner." 

There  have  also  been  printed 
twenty-one  pieces  of  Braille  music, 
, including  a  Potpourri  from  "The 
Huguenots,"  of  forty-three  pages. 

The  great  superiority  of  the  Braille 
(or  "pricking-point")  system  of  musi- 
cal notation  is  now  generally  admitted, 
and  it  has  been  intended  at  our  office, 
not  only  to  furnish  music  for  our  own 
school,  but  to  bring  within  the  reach  of 
the  blind  of  our  country  music  which 
else  can  be  obtained  only  from  Europe. 

The  benefits  of  our  office  are  not 
confined  to  our  pupils,  or  our 
graduates,  or  our  own  section  of  the 
country.  Ours  is  the  only  institution 
of  the  kind  which  supplies  reading 
matter  gratuitously  for  other  persons 
than  its  own  immediate  pupils.  From 
our  office  books  are  supplied  to  intelli- 
gent and  deserving  graduates  of  other 
institutions  as  well  as  of  our  own,  and 
to  blind  persons  even  in  distant  cities. 

Our  printing  office  needs  more 
room.  A  larger  building  would  enable 
us  to  introduce  improved  methods,  to 
arrange  the  work  more  advanta- 
geously, and  thus  to  economize  labor, 
and  to  increase  the  number  and  the 
range  of  our  publications. 

WORKSHOP  FOE  ADULTS. 

During  the  year  twenty-six  blind 
persons  have  been  connected  with  the 
workshop  for  adults,  nineteen  of  whom 
are  now  employed.  The  shop  has 
suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  gen- 
eral depression  ofbusiutss,  and  the 
mattress  making  has  slightly  fallen  off. 
The  decrease  of  work  in  this  line, 
however,  has  been  made  up  by  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  upholstering 
department.  This  trade  involves  a 
variety  of  work  which  demands  sight, 
and,  while  it  has  given  additional 
employment  to  the  blind,  it  has  also 
necessitated  more  seeing  help.  Not- 
withstanding the  drawback  of  an  un- 
favorable season  and  certain  extra 
expenses,  the  results  of  the  year  show 
that  the  shop  has  not  run  behind- 
hand. 

The  continued  patronage  of  its 
customers  is  an  indication  of  their  satis- 
faction with  the  quality  of  the  work 
done,  and  warrants  us  in  soliciting  in- 
creased custom  for  the  benefit  of  the 
consumer  as  well  as  that  of  the  pro- 
ducer. An  increase  of  business  will 
enable  us  to  employ  a  greater  number 
of  blind  persons  to  whom  compara- 
tively few  occupations  are  open. 


THE  POST  GRADUATE-COURSE. 

Five  years  ago  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
establishing  and  organizing  a  post- 
graduate course.  The  history  of  the 
blind  plainly  shows  the  expediency  of 
such  a  course. 

There  is  hardly  a  department  of 
learning  or  science  which  has  not  had 
blind  persons  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
success  and  eminence.  When  we  con- 
sider that  such  persons  have  emerged 
from  obscurity  with  the    most    scanty 

educational  aid  till  they  had  shown 
themselves  capable  of  self-help,  it 
seems  probable  that  their  number 
would  be  greatly  enlarged  were  their 
means  and  opportunities  of  early  cul- 
ture in  various  directions  iucreased. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  absence  of  the 
one  sense  that  more  than  all  the 
others  distracts  the  attention,  is  favor- 
able to  concentrated  thought  and 
mental  action  on  subjects  adapted  to 
call  the  intellectual  powers  into 
vigorous   exercise. 

No  man  ever  rendered  more  valuable 
service  as  a  naturalist  than  the  blind 
Huber,  whose  .  keen  inward  vision 
made  him  master  of  the  entire  field 
opened  to  him  by  other  eyes  than  his 
own;  but  it  was  the  intensity  of  his 
Study  in  his  favorite  department  in  his 
early  boyhood  that  made  him   blind. 

Blindness  will  never  prevent  a  man 
of  real  genius  from  obtaining  the  fame 
and  the  power  of  usefulness  which  he 
fairly  deserves,  if  he  can  once  be 
placed  on  the  arena  of  competition. 
The  only  difficulty  will  be  in  his 
reaching  by  preliminary  education  the 
standing-ground  from  which  he  may 
rise  to  fame ;  and  the  furnishing  such 
education  fittingly  forms  a  part  of  the 
work  of  our  school.  To  this  end  we 
need  added  branches  of  study  with 
qualified  teachers,  scientific  collections, 
models,  and  illustrative  apparatus  of 
various  kinds. 

One  of  the  purposes  to  be  held  m 
view  should  be  the  preparation  of  boys 
and  girls  for  our  best  colleges,  or  for 
the  position  of  teachers.  Another, 
and  perhaps  practically  a  more  im- 
portant purpose,  should  be  the  furnish- 
ing a  thorough  and  scientific  musical 
education  for  those  capable  of  it.  Thus 
our  graduates  may  not  only  become  per- 
formers and  teachers,  but  may  aspire 
to  foremost  places  as  proficients  and 
adepts  in  the  one  art  in  which  the 
absence  of  sight  can  be  no  obstacle  in 
their  way  to  eminence. 

While  much  may  be  done  in  this  be- 
half from  the  general  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution the  plan  can  be  fully 
organized,  aud  conducted  with  due 
efficiency  only  by  gifts  or  bequests  for 
this  special  purpose. 
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of  Massachusetts  i3  there  a  greater  interest 
felt  than  in  the  beneficent  one  begun  by  Dr. 
Howe  of  shedding  light  upon  the  bereft 
children  of  the  race,  a  work  which  has  been 
nobly  carried  on  by  M.  Anagnos. 

Mr.  Anagnos  in  his  report  which  follows 
that  of  the  trustees  says:  "When  the 
achievements  of  the  nineteenth  century 
shall  be  tabulated,  the  wonderful  .work  of 
Dr.  Howe  will  not  be  very  far  from  the 
head  of  the  column."  And  the  reader  of 
the  report  that  follows  will  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  placing  next  to  that  of  the  pioneer 
in  the  glorious  work  the  name  of  the  pres- 
ent loved  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind.  One  has  but  to  glance  at 
the  kindly  face  of  Mr.  Anagnos,  as  he  goes 
about  among  his  pupils,  to  see  that  his  work 
is  heartfelt  and  heart-done ;  and  that  no 
greater  is  being  accomplished  in  the  land 
must  be  felt  by  all  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  attend  the  graduating  exercises  of  the 
blind  pupils  last  Jane  in  Tremont  Temple. 
To  have  seen  the  four  children  whom  a 
dread  disease  had  bereft  of  sight,  hearing, 
and  the  power  of  speech,  showing  in  Helen 
Keller  and  Edith  Thomas  the  wonderful  re- 
sults which  human  skill  and  love  had 
wrought  in  minds  apparently  darkened  be- 
yond all  power  of  light  to  penetraterand  in 
Willie  Eobin  and  Tommy  Stringer  the  same 
darkened  minds  upon  which  just  suoh  light 
is  to  break  as  the  months  and  the  years  roll 
on,  is  to  impress  indelibly  upon  the  observer 
the  power  for  good  Mr.  Anagnos  is  in  Bos- 
ton. 

No  fairy  tale  could  be  more  fascinating 
than  Mr.  Anagnos's  account  of  Helen  Kel- 
ler. He  takes  up  the  account  where  it  was 
left  three  years  ago,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  delightful  than  his  loving  view  of  this 
wonderful  child  and  her  phenomenal  de- 
velopment. Many  of  her  letters  are  given 
in  the  printed  report,  and  through  this  me- 
dium we  have  a  perfect  record  of  ability 
which  it  is  easy  to  believe  no  child  possessed 
of  all  her  faculties  has  surpassed.  Surely 
the  age  of  miracles  is  not  passed  when  a 
blind  deaf  mute  can  be  taught  to  speak  so 
well  as  this  remarkable  child. 

The  report  of  the  Kindergarten  for  the 
Blind  at  Jamaica  Plain  is  one  of  absorbing 
interest,  and  the  story  of  the  two  little  chil- 
dren there  who  are  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
must  excite  the  wonder  of  all.  Much  money 
is  needed  to  carry  on  this  work  which  is  to 
aid  so  materially  the  institution  in  South 
Boston,  and  it  must  be  the  desire  of  all  that 
much  may  be  forthcoming. 


THE  PERKINS  INSTITUTION   AND  ITS    SUC- 
CESSFUL WORK. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  chronicle  the  sixtieth 
annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1891.  Concerning  no 
work  performed  within  the  Commonwealth . 
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HELEN   ADAMS    KELLER. 

A  Sketch   op  the  Life    and   Traits  <>i 
the  Famous  Deaf  and  Blind  Girl. 


Helen  Keller  has  become  noted.  But  there 
are  very  few  of  our  readers  who  know  the  actual 
facts  concerning  her  history,  and  the  details  of  her 
very  interesting  career.  And  the  first  thing  for 
us  to  do  is  to  tell  these  facts. 

Helen    Adams   Keller   is    the    eldest   child    of 
Ma}.  Arthur  Henley  and  Kate  Adams  Keller,  and 
was  born  at  Tuscumbia,  Colbert  County,  Ala- 
bama, June  27,  1880.    Her  sister,  Mildred  Camp- 
bell, was  born  Oct.  26,  1886,  and  her  brother, 
Phillips  Brooks,  was  bom  July  4,  1891. 

Major  Keller  was  a  paymaster  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  and  held  the  office  of  United 
States  marshal  under  President  Cleveland. 
He  is  an  editor,  and  with  his  family  resides  in 
his  native  town  of  Tuscumbia,  Alabama.  His 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1878,  is  a 
native  of  Arkansas.  Helen's  paternal  grand- 
father, David  Keller,  was  a  son  of  Caspar 
Keller,  who  came  to  America  from  Switzer- 
land in  the  colonial  days  of  this  country's 
history.  Her  paternal  grandmother,  Mary 
Fairfax  Moore,  was  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Alexander  Moore,  of  Virginia. 

Helen's  maternal  grandparents  were  natives 
of  Massachusetts.  Her  grandfather,  General 
Charles  William  Adams,  was  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge.  Her  grandmother,  Helen  Everett, 
was  a  cousin  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  and 
to  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Boston, 
•  Mass. 

So  far  as  we  know,  Helen  had  at  birth  all 
the  faculties  and  senses  possessed  by  any  healthy 
child  at  that  period  of  life.  At  the  age  of  i 
eighteen  months,  on  recovering  from  a  serious 
illness,  it  was  ascertained  that  she  was  totally 
deaf  and  blind.  In  1887  Helen  Keller  was  placed 
under  the  instructions  of  Miss  A.  M.  Sullivan,  a 
young  lady  who  iiad  been  educated  at  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston.  Miss  Sullivan 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  expert  of  teachers, 
and  under  her  faithful  instruction  this  remarkable 
child  developed  with  astonishing  rapidity  the 
marvellous  genius  which  has  since  caused  her 
name  and  fame  to  follow  that  of  Laura  Bridgm an 
over  the  world,  to  awaken  the  interest  of  scien- 
tists, and  to  establish  for  herself  a  place  in  the 
affectionate  regard  of  every  person  who  has  been 
privileged  to  see  her  or  to  hear  her  speak.  For 
Helen  lives  in  days  when  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  art  of  teaching  the  deaf;  when  the 
deaf  need  no  longer  be  dumb,  as  they  now  are  taught 
to  use  speech  and  to  read  it  from  the  lips  of  others. 
And  this  wonderful  child,  blind  as  well  as  deaf, 
by  means  of  a  few  lessons  given  her  at  her  own 
request  by  Miss  Fuller,  the  principal  of  a  public 
school  for  the  deaf,  where  the  oral  method  of  in- 
struction is  employed,  has  acquired  the  free  use  of 
speech.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  way  in  which 
Helen  expresses  herself,  so  free  and  bright  and 
natural.     She  begins  this  way  :  — 

"  Dear  Little  Boys  and  Girls,  — You  will  be  sur- 
prised to  get  a  letter  from  a  little  girl  whom  you  have 
never  seen;  but  I  think  she  will  not  seem  quite  such  a 
stranger  when  you  know  that  she  loves  you,  and  would 
be  delighted  to  give  each  of  you  a  loving  kiss.  And  my 
heart  tells  me  that  we  shall  be  very  happy  together;  for 
do  we  not  love  the  same  things,  — playful  young  kittens, 
great  dogs,  gentle  horses,  roguish  donkeys,  pretty  sing- 
ing-birds, the  beautiful  springtime,  and  everything  good 
and  lovely  that  dear  Mother  Nature  has  given  us  to  en- 


jo\  '.'    And  with  so  many  pleasant  thingn  to  talk  about 
how  could  we  help  being  happy?" 

During  the  short  time  that  Helen  has  been  at 
this  noble  institution,  her  progress  has  become 
astonishing.  She  not  only  read-  all  hooks  written 
{pr  the  blind,  but  her  vocabulary  has  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  comprehend  more  than  three 
thousand  words,  which  she  can  spell  without  a 
mistake,  and  which  she  uses  with  a  freedom  and 
accuracy  not  often  .found  in  bearing  children  of 
her  age.  She  has  also  learned  to  articulate  Or  to 
speak  slowly,  by  placing  her  finger-tips  upon  her 
teacher's  throat  and  lips  and  marking  their  move- 
ments. One  who  knows  her  very  well  thus  writes  : 
"  Wonderful  as  are  her  acquirements,  this  child 
herself  is  still  more  so.  ll^r  natural  poetry  of 
mind,  her  unfailing  amiability,  her  perfect  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  good  purposes  of  every  one, 
her  determination  never  to  see  anything  bad  in 
any  one,  are  simply  marvellous  ;  to  all  our  family 
she  is  dearer  than  any  one  outside  of  it." 

Still  another  one  writes  of  her  in  this  beautiful 
manner  :  — 

"Her  little  heart  is  too  full  of  unselfishness 
and  affection  to  allow  a  dream  of  fear  or  un- 
kindness.     She  does  not  realize  that  any  one 
can  be  anything  but  kind-hearted  and  tender." 
Helen  enjoys  good  health.      Her  appetite  is 


always  good,  and  her  sleep  is  sound  and  un- 
broken. Her  mind  is  exceedingly  active,  all 
the  time  putting  questions  in  regard  to  what 
surrounds  her.  Of  course,  Helen's  descriptions 
of  objects  must  naturally  be  very  interesting. 
This  is  what  she  has  said  about  a  horse  :  — 

"  I  will  write  about  a  horse.  The  horse  is  a 
large  animal ;  he  can  run  very  swiftly :  he  has 
four  feet  and  a  tail ;  he  has  a  mouth  and  large 
teeth;  he  is  covered  with  short  hair;  he  is  very 
strong,  and  can  pull  buggy  and  carry  ladies  and 
gentlemen  on  his  back.  We  will  not  go  near 
their  heels  because  they  run  and  throw  them 
up  in  the  air.  Horses  like  to  play,  as  well  as 
boys  and  girls.  One  day  Polly  did  jump  and 
kick  and  throw  teacher  and  me  on  the  ground. 
I  did  hurt  myself.  Polly  was  very  wrong  to 
hurt  us  so.  Hardee  is  gentle  and  will  not  make 
us  fall." 

Two  or  three  months  afterward  she  added 
this  description  of  horses:  — 

"Some  horses  are  very  mild  and  gentle,  and 
some  are  wild  and  very  cross.  I  like  to  give  gentle 
horse  nice,  fresh  grass  to  eat  because  they  will  not 
bite  my  hand,  and  I  like  to  pat  their  soft  noses. 
I  think  mild  horses  like  to  have  little  girls  very 
kind  to  them.  Horses  neigh,  and  lions  roar,  and 
wolves  howl,  and  cows  moo,  and  pigs  grunt,  and 
ducks  quack,  and  hens  cackle,  and  roosters  crow, 


ami   birds  sing,  and  crow-  eaw,  and  chickens  say 
peep,  aid   babief  cry,  and  people   talk  and   laugh 
and      ing  and  groan,  and    men  whi-lle,   and 
ring.      Who   made   many  noises?" 

Some  of  her  BayingS  are  very  queer,  and  come 
like  great  flashes  of  light  from  a  deep  darkness. 
1 1  one  of  them:   On  ;  e  what 

ministers  are,  she  answered  promptly, — 

"They  are  men  who  read  from  ■•  book  and  talk 
loud  for  people  to  be  good." 

Helen   has  a  very  beautiful  character,  which    I 
shines  out  in  a  great  many  attractive  ways.     She 
is  so  simple  and  natural,  so  sweet  and  affectionate,    I 
so  charming  and  generous  as  to  dra     all  toward    ' 
her,  not  simply  by  her  helplessness  but  by  her 
radiance  of  spirit. 

This  is  the  way  she  appears  when  she  is  study- 
ing. She  reads  a  great  deal,  and  a  story  is  an 
unfailing  source  of  pleasure  to  her.  She  bends 
over  her  book  with  a  look  of  intense  interest,  and 
as  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  runs  along  the 
line,  she  spells  out  the  words  with  the  other  hand ; 
but  often  her  motions  are  so  rapid  as  not  to  be 
understood  even  by  those  accustomed  to  read  | 
the  swift  and  varied  movements  of  her  fingers. 
To  Helen  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  her  little 
stories  are  real  boys  and  girls  in  whom  she  mani- 
fests a  lively  interest.  She  does  not  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt  but  some  day  she  will  see  Lord 
Fauntleroy,  and  enjoy  in  reality  all  the  incidents 
of  Mrs.  Burnett's  charming  book.  She  seems  to 
prefer  stories  which  exercise  the  imagination. 
She  is  very  fond  of  poetry ;  and  it  is  seen  from 
her  letters  and  compositions  that  she  catches  the  , 
poetical  spirit  running  through  juvenile  tales. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Helen  describes  her 
visit  to  the  president  of  the  United  States:  — 

"  We  went  to  see  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  lives  in 
a  very  large  and  beautiful  white  house;  and  there 
are  lovely  flowers  and  many  trees,  and  much  fresh 
and  green  grass  around,  and  broad,  smooth  paths 
to  walk  on.  Teacher  told  me  about  the  beautiful 
river  that  is  very  near  the  garden.  The  Potomac  ; 
River  is  clear,  and  is  very  beautiful  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  it.  Mr.  Cleveland  was  very  glad  to 
see  me." 

She  can  sew  a  little  as  well  as  knit,  and  she  has 
learned  the  crochet  stitch.  Her  bead-work  and 
clay-modelling  are  very  good.  Little  time  has 
been  given  to  any  of  these  pursuits,  yet  she  seems 
to  find  enjoyment  in  all  of  them;  but,  as  has  been 
plainly  indicated,  her  attention  thus  far  has  been 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  learning  of  language,  and 
her  progress  in  this  direction  has  been  most 
gratifying.  She  is  very  fond  of  all  the  living1 
things  around  her,  and  she  will  not  have  them 
unkindly  treated.  When  she  is  riding  in  a  car-  • 
riage,  she  will  not  allow  the  driver  to  use  the  '■ 
whip,  because,  she  says,  "  Poor  horses  will  cry." 
One  morning  she  was  greatly  distressed  by  find- 
ing that  one  of  the  dogs  had  a  block  fastened  to 
her  collar.  Friends  told  her  that  it  was  done  to 
keep  Pearl  from  running  away.  Helen  expressed  I 
a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  dog,  and  at 
every  opportunity  during  the  day  she  would  find 
Pearl  and  carry  the  burden  from  place  to  place 
for  the  creature. 

Helen  seldom,  if  ever,  forgets  anything  that  she 
has  once  learned.  Names,  facts,  figures,  dates, 
descriptions,  all  are  arranged  in  perfect  order  in 
the  recesses  of  her  brain,  so  that  she  can  use  them 
at  will.  Her  recollection  of  past  events  is  verv 
accurate.  She  can  give  the  name  and  residence  ' 
of  any  person  with  whom  she  is  slightly  acquainted 
with  perfect  accuracy.  You  may  ask  her  about 
something  which  she  wrote  to  a  friend  or  put 
down  in  her  diary  six  or  seven  months  ago  and 
she  will  repeat  the  statement  almost  word  for 
word.  Last  June  she  was  introduced  to  a  youns 
Greek  student,  whose  long  name,  consisting  of 
twenty-eight  letters,  was  spelled  to  her  only  once  ; 
repeating  it  she  made  but  one  mistake.  This 
was  corrected,  and  about  three  months  later  she 
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asked  me  where  Mr.  Francis  Demetrios  Kalo- 
pothakes  was.  Of  sin  and  evil,  of  malice  and 
wickedness,  she  is  absolutely  ignorant.  She  is 
as  pure  as  a  lily  of  the  valley,  and  as  innocent 

and  as  joyous  as  the  birds  of  the  air  or  the  lambs 
of   the   field.      To  her,  envy  and  jealousy  are  j 
utterly  unknown.      She   is   in   perfect   harmony 
and  on  the  best  of  terms  with  every  one. 


A   MODERN   FAIRY   TALE. 

BY   REV.    M.   J.    SAVAGE. 

In  many  a  legend  old 
The  story  weird  is  told 

Of  how  some  maiden  fair 
Foes  in  enchantment  hold. 

The  sleeping  beauty  lies 

Deaf,  dumb,  with  sightless  eyes, 

Shut  from  the  outer  air, 
Fair  earth,  and  sunny  skies. 

Then  comes  the  Prince  and  breaks 
The  evil  spell,  and  takes 

Her  hand,  while  from  her  sleep 
To  love  and  life  she  wakes. 

Then  all  the  commonplace 
Of  life  is  clothed  with  grace, 
And  love  and  wonder  keep 
The  glory  of  her  face. 

Spell-bound,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
Our  Helen  Keller's  mind 

In  weird  enchantment  slept 
The  walls  of  sense  behind. 

The  Prince  of  love  and  truth, 
Thrilled  with  divinest  ruth, 

His  watch  beside  her  kept, 
In  pity  of  her  youth. 

He  touched  her  where  she  lay  — 
For  love  will  find  a  way  — 

And  woke  her  sleeping  soul, 
And  gave  its  powers  free  play. 

She  speaks,  she  hears,  she  sees ! 
Deaf,  dumb,  blind  still,  all  these,  — 

Her  soul  transcends  the  whole, 
And  walks  abroad  at  ease ! 

What  ancient  fairy  tale 
One  moment  can  avail 

To  match  the  truth  sublime 
By  which  its  wonders  pale  ? 

In  old-time  "  age  of  gold  " 
Were  no  such  marvels  told 

As  mark  the  present  time, 
And  as  the  future  hold ! 


SOUTH    BOSTON  BULLETIN. 


The  leading  features  of  this  number  are  the 
picture  of  Helen  Keller,  and  Mr.  Savage's  charm- 
ing poem  written  specially  for  this  paper,  with 
the    descriptive    and    biographical    article, — all 
!  making  a  unique  summary  of  this  interesting  sub- 
;  ject.     Mr.  Anagnos  kindly  loaned  us  the  picture, 
and  the  mention  of  his  name  calls  up  the  thought 
of  the  noble  work   he  has  in  hand.     We  hope 
that  this  Helen  Keller  story  will  draw  the  atten- 
!  tion  of  our  young  readers  to   the   institution  of 
which  he  is  the  head,  and  that  they  will  learn 
more,  by  inquiry,  of  its  wonderful  rescuing  and 
emancipating    mission.      If    any   of  our   young- 
friends  should  write  to  us  for  information,  we  will 
try  to  give  it. 


Saturday,  March  19,  1892. 


Interesting  Extracts    From 
the  Report  of  Professor 


Anagnos. 


The  Forthcoming  Biography  of 

Laura    Brklgman. 


TO   THE    TRUSTEES. 

THE  year  just  closed  has  been 
one  of  general  prosperity  to 
the  institution.  A  larger  at- 
tendance of  pupils  than  ever 
before,  an  entire  freedom  from  unto- 
ward events,  harmony  of  feeling  and 
faithfulness  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  instructors  and  officers  in  all  the 
departments  of  the  school,  and  in- 
creased success  in  educational  work, 
have  been  its  principal  characteris- 
tics. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  past  year, 
the  total  number  of  blind  persons  con- 
nected with  the  institution  in  its  vari- 
ous departments  as  pupils,  teachers, 
employees  and  work  men  and  women, 
was  201.  Since  then  thiity-eight  have 
been  admitted,  and  thirt3'-one  have 
been  discharged,  making  the  total 
number  at  present  208.  Of  these,  151 
are  in  the  school  proper  at  South  Bos- 
ton, thirty-six  in  the  kindergarten  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  twenty-one  in  the 
industrial  department  for  adults. 

The  first  class  consists  of  137  boys 
and  girls  enrolled  as  pupils,  eleven 
teachers  and  other  officers,  and  three 
domestics.  Of  the  pupils  there  are 
now  128  in  actual  attendance,  nine 
being  temporarily  absent  on  account 
of  ill-health  or  from  other  causes. 

The  second  class  comprises  thirty- 
five  little  boys  and  girls,  and  one 
music  teacher;  and  the  third,  twenty- 
one  men  and  women  employed  in  the 
workshop  for  adults. 

During  the  past  year  the  general 
health  of  the  inmates  of  the  institu- 
tion has  been  remarkably  good. 
There  have  been  two  cases  of  severe 
whooping-cough  among  the  boys,  and 
three  of  scarlatina  of  a  very  mild  form 
in  the  girls'  department,  but  none  of 
them  resulted  fatally.  Our  medical 
inspector,  Dr.  Homans,  has  dis- 
charged his  duties  with  assiduity  and 
regularity.  He  has  responded  promptly 
to  our  calls,  and  in  dealing  with  chil- 
dren of  various  dispositions,  fancies 
and  whims,  he  has  invariably  shown 
sound  judgment,  uncommon  tact  and 
superior  skill.  During  my  absence  in 
Europe  he  co-operated  heartily  with 
our  noble  matron,  and  rendered  her 
invaluable  assistance  in  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
household,  and  I  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  our  in- 
debtedness to  him. 

As  you  propose  to  give  in  your  own 
report  to  the  corporation  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  work  of  the  institution, 
and  to  make   known    its   requirements 


and  pressing  wants,  with  which  you 
have  been  familiar  by  personal  obser- 
vation and  through  written  statements 
submitted  to  your  board  quarterly,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  treat  of 
these  subjects  in  extenso.  Therefore 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  very  brief 
review  of  what  has  been  done  during 
the  past  year,  and  devote  my  space 
mainly  to  a  full  description  of  the 
wonderful  achievements  of  Helen 
Keller. 

WORK   OF  THE   SCHOOL. 

The  various  departments  of  the  in- 
stitution have  been  conducted  with 
efficiency  and  a  good  degree  of  suc- 
cess, and  the  character  of  the  work 
performed  in  them  is  practical,  help- 
ful and  well  adapted  to  the  required 
ends. 

The  usual  curriculum,  including  the 
ordinary  English  branches,  music, 
physical  culture  and  manual  training, 
has  been  pursued  with  excellent  re- 
sults. 

Pains  have  been  taken  to  develop 
the  mental  faculties,   strengthen  the 

bodily  powers,  improve  the  moral 
nature  and  increase  the  capacities  of 
the  pupils.  The  success  of  these 
efforts  during  the  past  year  has  been 
almost  without  a  precedent  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  school,  and  it  may  be  fairly 
attributed  to  the  devotion  and  industry 
of  our  teachers  and  officers,  the  self- 
forgetfulness  which  has  guided  their 
actions,  the  skill  and  patience  mani- 
fested in  their  work,  the  tact  and  dis- 
cretion shown  in  their  dealings  with 
the  scholars,  and  the  unparalleled 
harmony  and  hearty  co-operation 
which  have  prevailed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  institution. 

The  changes  wrought  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  and  youth  of  both 
sexes  after  a  short  period  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  at  the  school  are 
generally  striking  and  in  some  in- 
stances quite  remarkable.  The  face 
which  was  destitute  of  expression  is 
brightened  by  the  light  of  intelligence ; 
the  physical  system  which  was  appar- 
ently incapable  of  animated  or 
sprightly  movement  becomes  elastic 
and  full  of  life  and  spirit.  Languor 
is  succeeded  by  vivacity,  listlessness 
by  alertness,  depression  of  spirits  by 
buoyancy,  weariness  by  liveliness,  las- 
situde by  alacrity,  and  indolence  by 
activity.  In  many  cases  it  would 
seem  as  if  a  cloud  had  rolled  away, 
and  as  if  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun 
were  imparting  vitality,  symmetry  and 
beauty  to  the  whole  nature  of  the 
child. 

These  remarks,  brief  as  they  are, 
may  serve  nevertheless  as  a  fair 
sample  of  the^nature  of  the  history  of 
the  past  year.  Its  evolution  has  been 
as  quiet  and  unostentatious  as  the 
budding  of  the  plants  and  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  flowers  in  springtime,  and 
its  course  as  even  and  smooth  as  the 
clear  waters  of  a  brook  running 
through  a  peaceful  valley  under  the 
shade  of  stately  oaks  and  pines.  Its 
pages  ,and  chapters  are  not  made 
thrilling  or  glooomy  by  the  recital  of 
marvellous (  occurrences  or  great 
calamities,  and  the  whole  of  its  sub- 
stance is  so  simple  that  it  may  be 
given  in  the  words  "health,  peace, 
prosperity  and  success." 

This  is  a  very  gratifying  result  of 
the  year's  work.  But  managers  of 
public  institutions  are  prone  to  be  so 
much  pleased  with  the  results  of  their 
labors  as  to  allow  their  bosoms  to 
swell  with  exultation   over  their    per- 


fection  and  abundance.  They  are  apt, 
while  trimming  the  branches  of  a  tree 
or  gathering  the  fruit,  to  neglect  the 
soil  from  which  it  draws  its  nourish- 
ment. They  often  fall  into  the  ervQv 
of  congratulating  themselves  upon  the 
performance  of  a  certain  amount  of 
good  and  the  exemption  from  mis- 
fortunes. They  look  with  complacency 
on  what  they  have  accomplished,  for- 
getting that  the  sin  of  shortcoming  lies 
at  their  door,  if  they  have  failed  to  do 
all  that  was  possible  for  promoting  the 
cause  committed  to  their  care.  Thus 
they  are  gradually  allured  into  the 
habit  of  travelling  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  daily  duties  and  formal 
routine,  instead  of  advancing  forward 
and  upward. 

Now,  all  human  experience  shows 
that  such  a  course  is  very  injurious. 
In  some  instances  it  is  worse  than 
this, —  it  is  positively  pernicious.  It 
generally  leads  to  inertia  and  stagna- 
tion by  starving  the  spirit  of  invention 
and  drying  up  the  springs  of  activity; 
and  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
education  of  youth,  but  most  especially 
the  instructors  of  the  blind,  should 
strenuously  endeavor  to  avoid  it.  In- 
stead of  travelling  in  the  ruts  of  old 
tradition  with  measured  steps  and 
countenances  beaming  with  satisfac- 
tion, they  should  inscribe  excelsior  on 
the  broad  folds  of  their  professional 
banner,  and  soar  on  the  wings  of  tire- 
less industry  up  to  the  higher  regions 
of  improvement  and  progress.  They 
should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the 
success  which  crowns  an  effort  is  not 
merely  a  reward,  but  also  a  bond  for 
greater  exertion.  They  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  sum  of 
each  year's  labors  should  be  considered 
not  as  the  top  of  a  lofty  hill  upon 
which  to  rest  permanently  and  raise 
laurels  or  build  triumphal  arches,  but  j 
as  another  round  in  the  ladder  upon  | 
which  to  mount  and  plant  the  next 
step  higher  up  still  as  a  starting-point 
for  yet  higher  climbing. 

That  I  am  able  to  report  not  only 
our  exemption  from  illnes  and  dis- 
tressing mishaps  and  the  continuance 
of  the  operations  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  school  with  regularity 
and  efficiency,  but  also  the  fact  that 
the  marks  of  improvement  are 
stamped  upon  several  branches  of  our 
work,  is  a  cause  of  sincere  rejoicing. 

MANUAL    TRAINING. 

Manual  training  was  adopted  at  this 
institution  at  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion as  a  very  essential  part  of  our 
scheme  of  education.  It  begins  at 
the  very  commencement  of  our  course 
of  instruction,  and  is  so  closely  allied 
to  our  school  work  that  it  constitutes 
one  of  the  vital  elements  of  the  latter. 
It  runs  from  the  kindergarten  up- 
wards and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  effeetive  agencies  for  placing  our 
pupils  in  the  conditions  most  favorable 
to  physical  and  mental  improvement 
and  to  the  prospect  of  future  inde- 
pendence. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  school  year 
the  teaching  of  Sloyd  work  was  intro- 
duced into  both  the  boys'  and  the 
girls'  departments,  and  it  has  already 
become  a  valuable  adjunct  to  previous 
methods  of  manual  training.  Many 
of  the  pupils  find  real  enjoyment  in 
learning  the  use  of  tools  in  making 
various  familiar  articles,  and  to  some 
restless  and  perverse  spirits  the  oc- 
cupations it  provides  have  become  so 
interesting  that  they  seem  to  forget 
their  love  of  mischief. 

A  special  series  of  progressive  exer- 


cises and  models  is  arranged  for  our 
school  by  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson,  under 
whose  able  direction  the  teaching  has 
been  successfully  conducted  by  Mr.  J. 
H.  Trybom.  The  series  is  not  yet 
complete.  The  work  of  the  year  in- 
cludes the  following  models,  viz.: 
cutting-board,  clothes-rack,  box,  shelf, 
corner-bracket,  book-rack,  footstool, 
bootjack,  towel  roller,  picture  frame, 
and  knife  box,  in  making  which  the 
pupils  have  learned  the  use  of  the 
splitting  saw,  back  saw,  mitre  box, 
bench-box,  bit,  flat  file,  hammer,  nail 
set,  counter  sink,  compasses,  turning- 
saw,  spoke-shave,  screw-driver,  half 
round  file,  marking  gauge,  auger  bit, 
cabinet  scraper,  rabbet  plane,  chisel 
and  compass  saw. 

At  the  manual  training  exhibition, 
held  in  Boston  April  9-11,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  New  England  conference 
of  educational  workers,  specimens  of 
the  work  of  our  children  on  the  first 
nine  models  were  exhibited.  They 
compared  favorably  with  the  work  of 
seeing  children,  and  were  highly  com- 
mended. 

BIOGRAPHY    OF  LAURA    BRIDGMAN. 

The  work  upon  Laura  Bridgman 
which  is  in  preparation  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Howe  Hall  and  Mrs.  Maud 
Howe  Elliott  is  progressing  rapidly. 
It  is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  this  year 
this  important  book  will  be  ready  for 
publication.  The  scope  of  the  work  is 
large,  and  it  is  believed  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  institution.  The 
writers  have  been  at  great  pains  to 
collect  the  many  letters  which,  during 
the  early  years  of  Laura's  education, 
were  addressed  to  Dr.  Howe  by  per- 
sons of  eminence  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Among  those  selected 
for  publication  are  letters  from  Harriet 
Martineau,  Charles  Dickens,  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  George  Combe,  Francis 
Lieber  and  Horace  Mann. 

As  Laura's  history  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  early  history  of  the 
institution,  a  part  of  the  book  will  be 
devoted  to  that,  as  well  as  to  the 
account  of  some  of  the  early  difficul- 
ties which  beset  the  path  of  Dr. 
Howe,  in  placing  the  infant  school  on 
the  strong,  permanent  basis  upon 
which  it  now  rests. 

A  very  full  history  of  Laura's  early 
life  at  Hanover  has  been  prepared. 
Her  first  lessons  have  been  carefully 
described.  Besides  the  accounts  al- 
ready printed  from  Dr.  Howe's 
reports,  certain  side  lights  are  thrown 
by  his  private  correspondence,  Laura's 
own  reminiscences,  and  the  letters  of 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

Much  of  the  material  used  is  entirely 
new.  Extracts  from  the  quaint  and 
original  journals  which  Laura  kept 
tells  us  of  her  progress  from  an  en- 
tirely new  stand-point.  Her  own 
autobiography,  fresh,  breezy  and  full 
of  personal  charm,  will  be  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  work,  which 
aims  to  be  an  exhaustive  history  of 
the  methods  pursued  in  teaching 
Laura  Bridgman,  Lucy  Keed  and 
Oliver  Caswell. 

The  pictures  of  life  at  the  school  in 
the  early  days  when  it  was  held  in  the 
house  of  Dr.  Howe's  father  in  Pleas- 
ant street,  are  infinitely  touching  and 
interesting.  The  vigorous  growth, 
which  in  so  short  a  time  carried  the 
establishment  from  Pleasant  street  to 
Col.  Perkins'  mansion  in  Pearl  street, 
is  carefully  traced.  The  school 
journals,  kept  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  first  director,  were  found  to  con- 
tain a  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  and  are 
curiously  picturesque    annals    of    the 


daily  life  of  the  institution,  thfongh 
which  we  get  glimpses  of  the  life  of 
Boston  in  the  second  quarter  of  this 
century. 

The  letter  books  of  those   days    fur- 
nish in  themselves    enough    materials 
for  a  volume  of  letters  touching  on    a 
hundred  points  of  interest.     They   are 
addressed  to  many  of  the  most    promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  day,  and  incidently 
touch  on  many    matters    of    public   as 
well  as   private    interest.     Indeed,    so 
rich  is  the  fund  of  material    on     which 
the  writers  can  draw,   that  their    em- 
barrassment is  one   of  choice.     Where 
all  is  so  precious  it    is  hard    to     know, 
not  what  to  give,  but  what  to  withhold. 
It  is  their  aim  not  only  to    make    their 
work  of  value  as    the     only    authentic 
and  thorough  account  of  the  education 
of  Laura  Bridgman,—  that    feat  which 
aroused  the  wonder  and  enthusiasm  of 
Europe  and     America, —  but    also    to 
make  it  a  precious  contribution    to  the 
history   of   the    Boston    of    that    day. 
They  undertook  their  grave    task  with 
the  sense    of   a   profound    filial    duty; 
they  have  found  in    it    not    only     the 
gratification  of  putting  on    record    the 
most  remarkable  of  the  many    services 
to  humanity  which  crowded  the   years 
of  Dr.  Howe's  long    life,  but   another 
and  quite  unexpected    pleasure.     The 
old  folios,  the  faded  letters,    the   rusty 
journals,  instead  of    proving  a    dusty 
and  drv  record  of  uninteresting  details, 
breathe     forth    romance,    sentiment, 
anecdote  and  wit.     They  have  lived  in 
the  Boston  of  1837,  and   found     it     a 
place  in  which  to  forget    some   of   the 
perplexities  of    the    Boston   of     1891. 
They    have      explored    a     fresh    new 
country,  full    of  color,  full  of   pleasant 
odors,  tuneful  with  music.     It    is   this 
unforseen  pleasure    wliich    has   given 
them  the  belief  that  their  work  will  be 
fruitful  of  enjoyment  to  many  others. 

Instead  of  a  dry  record  of  facts,  they 
believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  pre- 
sent to  their  readers  that  rare  and 
precious  union  of  history  and  romance 
makes  the  biography  the  most  human 
and  interesting  of  all  books.  They  are 
able  to  guarautee  scientific  accuracy  in 
the  accounts  of  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  in- 
vented by  Dr.  Howe,  because  they 
have  followed  with  the  most  thorough 
research  every  word  thai  he  ever 
wrote  upon  the  subject,  and  have  also 
studied  the  notes  made  upon  the  case 
by  Francis  Lieber.  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Professor  Jastrow  and  other 
writers.  The  purely  human  side  of 
the  relations  between  Laura  and  her 
teacher,  between  Laura  and  her  many 
friends,  they  have  studied  with  equal 
care. 

The  life  of  the  silent  woman,  who 
nearly  three  years  ago  left  this  world 
to  go,  as  she'firmly  believed,  to  her 
"heavenly  home."  was  a  very  rare  and 
interesting  one.  Her  life  was  poor  m 
events,  but  how  rich  in  its  spiritual 
experience, how  wide-reaching  in  its 
influence  on  other  lives!  She  touched 
some  of  the  best  miuds  of  her  time, 
and  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
them.  .  Her  name  was  a  household 
word  in  England  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  Each  step  in  her  triumphal 
progress,  out  of  darkness  towards 
light,  was  watched  with  intensity  of 
interest  from  both  sides  of  the  At- 
lantic. 
Dr.  Howe's  life  was  so  full  of  efforts 

for  humanity  that  he  never  rested  long 
enough  to  give  a  full  account  of  this 
most  famous  of  his  battles  for  the 
great  cause.  The  loss  is  irreparable. 
Two  of  his  daughters  have  undertaken 
to  do  the  thing  he  would  have  done  so 
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'  infinitely  better,  and  have  given  in  his 
own  words,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
story,  which  must  remain  one  of  the 
links  in  the  chain  of  psychological 
knowledge. 

We  publish  to-day  another  instal- 
ment from  the  annual  report  of  Prof. 
Anagnos  to  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution.  There  has  been  a  great 
demand  for  this  report,  and  the  edi- 
tion is  nearly  exhausted.  It  contains 
a  detailed  history  of  the  progress  and 
development  of  Helen  Keller,  the  re- 
markable child,  who  although  deaf, 
dumb,  and  bliud,  has  been  taught 
literally  to  speak  and  figuratively  to 
hear  and  see.  Although  Dr.  Howe 
accomplished  much  for  Laura  Bridg- 
man,  Prof.  Anagnos  has  accomplished 
more  for  Helen  Keller,  and  has  not 
yet  completed  his  work.  No  one  can 
yet  tell  how  far  her  education  will 
reach  or  tier  progress  will  advance, 
but  if  her  health  continues,  and  her 
development  is  not  arrested,  the  ex- 
tent of  her  mental  attainments  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  Already  the 
achievement  of  Prof.  Anagnos  places 
him  upon  the  same  or  a  higher  pedestal 
than  was  reached  by  Dr.  Howe,  whose 
wisdom  in  choosing  him  as  a  seccessor 
is  proved  by  an  achievement  that  ex- 
cels his  own.  We  advise  our  readers 
to  interest  themselves  in  this  great 
institution,  and  to  encourage  Prof. 
Anagnos  by  generous  contributions 
for  its  maintainance. 
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To^Xii    xoti  xa>9CfcXatXos   ex  ys^E" 

X*1S  Ypa^ouoa.  —  'O  x.   'Av<£- 

YVO§. — To,  rcepi  x*j$  'EXXa- 

'AjjiepotavtSo^. 

[SeSaoTT]  xai  oixxExpiixsvY)  SeiTtoiva,  tto- 
XjuTtfto;  8e  tou  "AaxeoiQ  (fi'Xvj,  £UYjps<iT^9)r|  v' 
iiroamXvi  yjU-Tv  ttjv  eSjyj;  eituroX^v,  etc  tyjv 
cnrstav  jjist'  tSia^oiioijir  o'Xw;  •  su^aptiTiqoea); 
iwpe^Djji.ev  tv)v  cp'.Xos"£viav  tcov  .sttj-Xiov  tou 
Aaziux;  ;..]. 

|  '-A£ioT.tfie  xvp.cs  curzdxta  zow Acrre6>c» , 

Noy.(£a>  oxt  6XtcXy)p<5  xa0Yjxov  rcapaxa- 
Xouaa  uu-a;  va  xaxayojptjYixe etj'xa?  jti^- 
Xa<;  xffi  a;toxt|jio.i  uu.(5v  £|v)u.sp(S3?  tyjv  xa- 
■ziotlaii)  7tp6<;  |A6  k%  'A|*eptxY]s.  stcijtoXtjv, 
•qv  (Atjaippaajiaa  ex  toO.  «yyXi»pu  aTciWrdX- 
Xu)4^ijv  ev  TCS7ioi6^Te',.  oxi  au:Y)  QiXei  8t£r 
Yefpei  out)  novoy  to  evSiafepov,  aXXa  xai 
tcv  9auu.ao-u.bv  to>v  7toXuap(9u.tiw  uu.exep(j>v 
avaYVWJxiiW,  otav.  OMOuiwiiv  on  aucrj  kypi-- 
iprj  rcapa  x4pK)?  Iv8exaexbu<;  zvcp-lrJQ  xai 
xacpa.id.iov  ex  ytrszT)^.  Tyjv  "a'xXYipoxa- 
tyjv     sxe\oY|3iv     xa>v    xpiaVauniv  Ttpwxtaxwv 


atj9^TE(i)v  avairXiripoutia  8ta  •u.ovtjs  xijt;  af>Y)q 
•ij]  uuu.T:a6rji;  xoprj  'E\evY]  KeXXep, ,  -irj v  -^ 
ftian;  atta  xyj'  eiao'So}  'auXYJS  -ev'TO)  xii^o)  xa- 
xeStxasev  et?  aiiividv  b-xoxo?."yai  aiXcXitio-(av,' 
X5txup9(i)j£  va  Xa5Y|  evrsXeo-xaTYjv  .avaxpo- 
crjv,"  (xsyiirtyjv  SiavoYjxixYiv  avarcxu!;iv,  ulop- 
fjoviv  .xal  raiSetav..  TsXp?  8e  8ia  tvj;  »Xu>; 
eixdtxiou,  .auxrjt  ,favxaj£ai;    avTiXau.8av£Tat 

OXW.V    TMV   Iv   XW    X9JU.W  .^UTlxiiv      xai    ifYJpYJ- 

l/ivuw  avTtxety.eV(i)V  neta  Tco-aUTYisixpiSefas, 
ojtte   -v«  .T.iciiisu*)    on-'3Xeicsi    xai  yv<»?<Csi 
auxa,    ivOouuiwia  co;   va- ta  ISXsite    xai  ta 
eYV<ip.i^ev.    "Evexa    xyj;    exxaxxw;    Tarsia? 
ai:YJ<;  u-opfwo-ewj  6  ^apax-u^p  vi\ifikv.4  \t.i- 
•/pt  xexaptou  ixou?  t?J;'^Xix(as  ^ro  Suaxpo- 
tco;  xai  iv3ixovou.v)xo?,  u.£t£5Xrj9r]    cXoxXV)- 
pwi;,  x«l    •?)    xipY)    xaxiaxy)   ,«Ya9wxaxy)  xai 
xoivuivijHOiaxii.'H  Oaupiaata  au:vj  avauxu^i?, 
•7)  [jtivv)  8ia  xrj?  aiaOrjaea);  x?};  a<pvj;  iKixeu- 
y_6ei(ja,     w;  xai    o  iJ.»Ya?     auxvi;     uTtep  xr); 
'EXXaicn;    ev9ouata<j(i.b?,    ojxi?    ivafatvstat 
ev  xij  euiffuvr)u.|J.svYi  ert'-crxoXyj,  v  iSio/efpw; 
i^Ypa(j/£    upo?  jxe,    cyEtAovxai    i5(o)?  e't;  xr]  - 
axaptarov  (jtspijAvav  xai  o'.SaixaXiav  xou  e?9- 
you  "EXXyjvo?    xupfou     'AvaYVwixoitouXou, 
xou  St£u9uvovxo?  to  iv  Boaxwvi    xsXeioxatov 
xoisuxou  £i'8ou?  x«9(SpuiJia.     Eixuy^uaja  va 
v/wpioo)  ex  xou  ffi5ve-vYuS    tsv  8t«xsxpi|X£vov 
auxiv"EXXriva,OTS  TtpbSuo  ypovtov  ^eikw- 
ctav  26  exuv  £7xetJX£<p9Yj  xai  naXiv  tyjv    EX- 
XaSa,  -iixsuja  irap'  au'xou  tcXsTj9'  'ojx  Sv3w- 
oepbvxa    itepi    xcii  xpTxiu    xv;?  ct5)i(j/taX!a.;, 
ijiwj    ire '    au it; ;    t»j;    xai    xig  xpst;  auv- 
auix    aiiS^iei^    ar^pouiASVyj?,     ev  3e  xyj  Xo- 
YoSojia     xou    exou?    toutou    £x9Jxei  Xetcxo- 
|jiepw;     ev     300     aeXbt    xi;    xaxa!tXY)xxt- 
xa;    ixpooSou;    xyj?,      xai     xb    ivs^yWi^tov 
oii'U);  eiTESiv    xou  avxiXrj^xixou  tyj;.    Exxb; 
xiSv  rcoXXuv  xr(;  yu&ieM  ei;  axavxa  xa  4y" 
xuxXoxai5txa     u.a9/i|J.axa  xatiip9wjev  euya- 
I  xu)j    va    8'.Say9-fl  xai  iaouhixyjv,     Si'Itjv  8si- 
i  xvuei  [jieYtoxriv    xXinv,     JVb  xai  eipixo^  uiera 
litb?  nbvov     gcou;  u.£.Xsxy]v,     inai^ev  aixxat- 
5xa>;  xai  u.ex'  'e^fpaixcxbrrixo.;  ,5uo  teu-a^ia 
evwkiov    xoXutcXy)930i;  axpoatnipCou,    eatcay)- 
$X3<x  8ia  tou  veou  xaXav  oj  xr(;  xai  exeJvou^j 
oicive;  izph  extov  TcapaA;Xoj9oiTi  nex    «7to- 
p!a;  ti{  9auu.air(as  aux»j?  itpoiS^uj.    At  eii- 
XoYia1.  T(i>v,    axuy^aiv  auxwv    icXaau.axu)v    eive 
Peoatto?  ipxoQoa    apiiio'rf  ii'  ojou;  arpiitou; 
xorcou;    xaxeSaXev    uicep  as:u'     o  x.^    A^a- 
YvwjtozouXoc/    oux  f^rro'  o,j.(di;  Xii  a  ;avxe; 
y; ,jt s i i  oE  .0-uu.xaxp  m."  i  xou  opeiAo.Aev  va  eu  • 
Yvw|Jiova)y.ev  aixwJ  8  6«   4pxoii.5vo<;  apwY^1? 
£i;  xy;v  Tcaiyoujav    a  j9pu>x-3tjr)W  xt;J.a    sjy* 
Xpivui;    xb  kKkri-)'%vi  .5  '0|*a  4v  -/"'',-a  ^pos- 
XoiisYj  4v  -.w  woXixi<jp.w. 

Ai^a39£,    xupt£  (juvxaxxa,     xrjv,  £*? ?a,tv 
ty);  UTxoXr^5t.'»?  v.ou;  »  »  » 

'Ev  BOSTONH,  xij.7  'la  ojio'oj  1892 

BuVipilTX^TlV       TIoXu      OIX       TO       YP^U-;X3t     'X?- 

THio  r;(t)  -jrX-?,pE;  Euapiaraiv  tSiiov  x;dIa!!r8T|- 
u.iT<i)V,  6J5TE  [no!  l-^ivY|  (i;/i'.9  ip'.iu.a  ex  <pa- 
E!voT£pa;  xxi  Eu8uu.oxepa;  ^wpx;.  Ex  tou 
o«  u.'  evSupLYJ^TiTE  xai  etceOju-^tite  va  \S.o\ 
Ypi'i'riTS,  [J.^  (Tuvexiv^ie  xxi  u.'  Exau.s  vx  etc^i- 
6uja-/|<7U)    vx  0-5;  iii:ao;8(3, •  M,   6'Xov  touto  yj- 


K   'A6tiv 

:ote  7Tsiteicru.EVTptpiX7i  xupla,  o.Ti  itoXXaxtc  esxe- 
»Hi\i  va  <j5;  YP*'!"0'  u^V  ^  Y£Xx<Tiri  rs  6'txv 
aa?   e'i7C(o.   on  Sev  suptaxov  Ttspi   Tivo;  v*  ai? 


Ypi'j/w,  6'rcsp  vi?^7)  va  o-txX7|  Ttepav  xou  'Q  ■ 
xsxv'ju  7tpb;  xupixv  'EXXr|v:5x,  Y|V  oubsTcoxi 
eibov.  TaSpx  bccoj;  ETti  xoi  vs<o  eiei  alo"8xv8uxt 
sy.xuxv]v  xoXu.YjpoxEpxv,  [5i'oj;  Ittsio  /)  tj  xxo- 
o;x  u.ou  e*ve  jtXv|pY|;   Omwu'j     O'.x  tviv    co- 

pX!«V.  IffTOpiXV     TOU     T07C0U.       <7X?    X*i    tTtt0u|X(O    vi. 

ix;     eYiro)  ttoiov    0-paio;  xyxrtio    tyjv     un'Xrjv 
hXXxox.       Avxyiv<i>  jxco     ciex'   Evoix<fepovxo; 
TV)v  tTxop'lav     xiov    'EXV/jvcov    xil  xou;  yxpjei; 
jj.u9ou;  T(ov.  A;i  T)  e8vo;  o-x;  ti  itawTa  yJtixv  ' 
TtXijpv)     £<o?j;     xxi  cbpxibxv)Xo;.     Oi  "EXXr,ve; 


/6/ 


pXe7ro 'te;    Axpirtov     to  Eo-fCEp'.vbv  (poj;     Im  ty); 
xopujpvj?  i'pou;  tivo;  e^xvtxCovto     b'xt     6  •w?,toq 

•/jTTTX^ETO  TTpiV     OUTY|     TX;   CTXlEpi;    aUTOU    OUOX;. 

'Orav     Y]  SeXvjvri     oiveteXXs     TcXv-pv];     xxi 

Xiu.Trpx  07cit9-v  u'|/<oaxTd;  Ttvo;,   <xvexox£*v  : 

Ibou     7)     S.X^v/)      sy  f^ouira    tot    yei/,71   tou 

EvSupu'covo;  jc'hu.cojjiJvo'j    ei;  to    axpov  /a:x- 

opx;  xivb;.     Nxi,   ayxxco  xuxju;    tou;  copxiou; 

|A'j85U?.ri0Tl  OEV   pXp'JVOjJLX  ,   XX5U0U7X  JtSfll  XCOV 

9scov     xxi  x<ov  Oxucixatcov  Toacjscov  xcov.    Aev 

IpavTxiJssSs       OS     7C90-0V    ETlOua'O    VX   £7HaxE!p9u5 

fvjv  ^copxv  ty]v  xoaouT/V   &7t '    auxcov  cptXvj^ler- 
crxv.    'Avurtou-ovw      vx     yvcopiiju)   xx;    'A9i)voi; 

SltSp    7TXO-XV    (X«Xy|V      TCo'XlV    X  j);     'EXXxOO;.       El; 

tt|V  cpxvxajixv  (xou  a!  'A9'?|v<x!  TCXpfarjavrai 
cot  cbpxix  9sdr7)?  etti  ,xoii  E/b'uu.xxo;  ttj;  bTtoi'a; 
Etve  ECcoypa^io-jxEva  ,aiji<)8xuu.ai<rs  auptSxvxx 
xxi  vjpoj'ixai  7rpi;i  q.  Aky  aTtopco  on  6  x. 
Avayytoo-TOT.tjXo;    xv)y    0'Ou.x£si     (JxaiXiffJav 

XCOV  uiXs'jOV.  'Etu8jCI.OI.1V  VX  [XXVTfUTCO  xi  'J/xX  • 
XoUTl    XX   7IT.T,vi.  XX!     01    XV  EU.Ol     El?  '  TV)  V,  OlXUyr) 

ttxjj.'jTpatpxv  crxf.  IlpoXiyou<rtv  -}.px.  ye  to  exo 
Ttxvxbc  (ipouoo  xxi  vsou; 

■J3  jraxpic  (xo'j  etvs  cxxxptcv,  arco  eooo  el;  tviv 
9Ep;xr|V  |AS7rju.?p'av,  xa'l  ixl;  6  oupxvb?  e've 
xoxvou;  xxi  tx  po3x  a/9;'^  .utjiv.  'jE5ai  ouco; 
£t;  ttjv  Bottcov/jv  b  Jixo-tXsu;  ^iicccb;  ajysc 
(XEtX  op(U.-JTT|To;.  M'  bXa  6'u.co<;  tx  oysiiEo-xx 
tou  b  yepcov  auxb;  xixi^xai  xxi  cct'xv  ueyxX^v 
xpiXY]V,Xxxpsust  to  xxXX*;,  etcoixevcoi;  6'cavavx- 
Sxticv)  ETti  xou  8pdv5u  toj   Eupi.TXEi    yupcvx    tx 

jJ-JpSlX   «UTX-U.spif).     "09ev    Xp/l'^c!       (XpLEO-COq    VX 

tx  xxXcirtxii  Six, -jxayixou  TxirrXou  t^ecix  xxi 
a;coxY|Xco;  Ttirtxei  V)  /iwv  eco;  ou  xi  nxvxx  xx- 
Xu:p8uiatv  uxd  jcxaXeu  io  J  ..,<x'.v§<iv7]C.:  Mstx 
txutx  Tuxuei  V)  /'.cb',  tx  osvopx  j  rci  v9v)  :o6  )- 
Xouacv  co;  aoiu.x/TE;  uto  tx;  akTtvx;  tou  v)- 
/;ou  xxi'^o  aix^oTspov  xXcoviov  erxo'Xi^Brat 
u.e  xpuixxX'ivx;  axxybvii;  opboou,  xxi  xx 
Tci'/xx  <jx£7rsi  xuavou;  oupxvb;  co;  xx  av9v)  xou 
;)/■/;  j-ii  .hfrj-iorTjc;.  ■  Tcjxe  b  jiiXTcXsu;  ^  v^sicccbv 
ij.e'.3:x '7txpotTV)pcBi/. 'xb  fSa^tXEnv  xou  icxi  pXe- 
Ttcov  ottocov  b'vs'.pov  cbpxidcvfxoi;  eve;  e!;  tt,v 
xxxo/V)V  xou."Oxe  '/jcf/jv  aixpbv  xopxcriov  TjKOr 
pouvx.  y.vsT.xi  'Jj  y  tcov,  bTxvi;x:pxvi£7)Txi  xxxx 
ib  exo.Mcxv  ou-co;  9»o,.v7)v  yjuecxv  exxucx  aX'ri9  ij 
avxxxXuc[/iv,  -Tca.STrjp^sa  |xetx  TcpoTovT);  )eu- 
xbv  xp;vov  xxi  e.vx^;  auxou  xviupov   tv)v  /tdvx 

Etfl     T-9V.    XTTtlXoV       XXX'JXX       TOU         U.tXpOU        XU30U 

avO'ju;. 

'A(rrcx<79r|TE  ex  aspou;  aou  xx  iyyovri.  ax; 
xxi  e'Ctcxce  tcoo;  6'Xou;  tou;  ev  A9f,vx;  <pi- 
Xou;  u.ou  TtbcTov  yXuxtix  ccoi  eive  'q  sXni;,  bxt 
r.asoxv  x:vx   8x  0)'rr/l.o  vi  tou;    foco     ET9i  xb 

VEO/  ETO;  VX  E.X7tX"^pcb7V)  07X  'fj  XXOOtX  (J.OU 
Eli/ETXl  UTCEp    U;J.COV. 

'//  yiiti  era? 
'E^vn   Ke^Xep. 
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